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FIRST EDITION: 


Is MDCCXXXVI. 


F the Form or Matter of the enſuing Diſcourſe may be thought 
to ſtand in need of further Apology than that general one of 
the Author's weaknefles and imperfections, which is always decent, 
and almoft always neceſſary, to make to the Reader, I defire this 
following Advertiſement may paſs with him for ſuch, As to the 
Form, the ſubje& being of the greateſt weight and gravity in itſelf, 
and here treated abſtractedly, I have aimed at nothing, in the ſtyle, 
but exactneſs in the expreſſion, and clearneſs in the conſtruction : 
Content to have it without further ornament than what Truth 
beſtows upon it; and it being capable of affording Science; I have 
not only preſerved ſtrictneſs of method, but have not been over 
ſtudious to decline even the Formality of it. Now theſe are Cir- 
cumſtances which, though they aſſiſt the gentle Reader in the In- 


telligence of the Diſcourſe, yet render his employment leſs agree- 


able and amuſing. But this is not the worſt. For, relying on the 


ſtrength of my demonſtration, I have laboured to contract the 


Diſcourſe within ſuch a compaſs as that the whole may be com- 
modiouſly read at once. But it treating of a great variety of par- 
ticulars, I was neceſſitated to be very brief in many points of im- 

B 2 portance: 
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portance : which had been inexcuſable had not my ſubje& confined 
me to qualified Readers, and my choice led me to ſuch as a great 
Ancient requeſted for judges of his Writings, Tales meorum ſeripio- 
rum velim judices qui reſponſionem non ſemper de garen, guum, his que 
teguntur, audierint aliquid contradici. 

As to the Matter; Writing in an age that, of all others, ſeems 
moſt to be attentive to diſengage itſelf from prejudices, enlarge its 
views, and follow truth and nature whitherfoever they lead; to ſo 
juſt, ſo generous, and prevalent a ſpirit, I ſhall have the leſs occaſion 
to apologize for the latitude of my theory. But this is the peculiar 
happineſs of our own times. It was not always fo. When Dr. 
Taylor, about a century ago, compoſed his liberty of propheſying 
in defence of Religious Toleration (the firſt book on that ſubje& 
wrote on reaſonable principles), though he had ſo ſtrongly vindi- 


cated the Right, and that in favour of the Eflablihed Church under 


oppreſſion and perſecution ; which had been overthrown for the 
want of a Teft- Law to ſecure her; yet ſuch was the ſtrange perver- 
ſity of ſome men, at that time, that the great Author was accuſed 
and calumniated for having vindicated their right of ſerving God 
according to. their Conſciences ; becauſe he did it on Principles 
which made that Right extenſive to all the reſt of mankind. They 


would accept of Toleration on no other terms but becauſe they 


were the true Church. I find my engagement to be much the ſame 
with this excellent Writer's. When attempts had been, and are 
ſtill making, to violate the immunities of the E/fab/iſhed Religion, 
which have proved fo far ſucceſsful as to induce a very prevailing 
opinion that 7, with its attendant, a Te/t-Law, was a violation of 
the law. of nature and nations, I preſumed, very unworthy as. I 
am, to ſtand up in its. defence. And to do this to more advantage, 
I have all along reaſoned, on the principles of our adverſaries them- 
ſelves, to prove that an E/abliſhed Church and a Teſt are agreeable 
to thoſe Laws, whether ſuch Church be the true one or no. So 
far, I ſay, we are alike. But as greatly as that Author has the 
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advantage of me in the noble elegance, learning, and force of his 
compoſition, which, I truly think, is as great as can well be; fo 
greatly have I the advantage of him in the felicity of the times 1 
write in. That narrow, ſour, ignorant ſpirit of bigotry, bleſſed be 


God, is now no more. A learned one, of liberty, and Chriſtian 


charity, univerſally prevails. So that that freedom of thought, which 
then gave ſo much offence, now creates a prepoſſeſſion altogether 
favourable to the Writer. But if, after all, I ſhould chance to be 
miſtaken in the humour of the times, as it would be no great wonder 
if I ſhould, the words of this illuſtrious Writer, with a little altera- 
tion, will be my beſt apology.—** When a perfecution (fays he, in 
„his general Epiſtle to his Polemical diſcourſes) did arife againſt the 
« Church of England, and that I intended to make a defenſative 
« for my Brethren and myſelf, by pleading for a liberty to our 


„ conſciences to perſevere in that profeſſion which was warranted 


* by all the laws of God and our Superiors, fome men were angry 
% and would not be ſafe that way, becauſe I had made the roof of 
te the ſanctuary ſo wide that more might be ſheltered under it than 
they had a mind ſhould be ſaved harmleſs: men would be ſafe 
& alone or not at all, ſuppoſing that their truth and good cauſe was 
„ warranty 8 preſerve itfelf. And they thought true, it 
„ was indeed warranty enough againft perſecution, if men have be- 
« lieved it to be the truth. But becauſe we were fallen under the 
„power of our worlt enemies, they looked upon us as men in miſ- 
« perſuaſion and error; and therefore I was to defend our perſons 
* that whether our cauſe was right or wrong (for it would be 
% ſuppoſed wrong) yet we might be permitted in liberty and im- 
„ punity. But then the conſequent would be this, that if we, 
« when we were ſuppoſed to be in erxor, were. yet to be in- 


« dempnified, then others alſo, whom we thought as ill of, were 


«* to rejoice in the ſame Freedom, beeauſe this equality is the 
« great inſtrument of juſtice, Of this, ſome men were im- 
patient; and they would have all the world ſpare them, and 
. N 

yet 
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c yet they would ſpare nobody. But becauſe this is too un- 
% reaſonable I need no excuſe for my writing to other pur- 


© poſes.— I CANNOT REPENT ME OP SPEAKING 'TRUTH, OR 


« polInG CHARITY,” 


DEDI- 
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10 THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


| a OO. Oe 


FARL or CHESTERFIELD. 


My Lord, 


HE only ſubjefts worth a wiſe Man's ſerious notice, are 
1 RxLIOION and GovERNMENT ; ſuch Religion and Govern- 
ment, I mean, as exclude not (which too often they do) Mor a- 
LITY and PoLITICKS ; and theſe are ſubjeQs that, at the ſame 
time, moſt need his attention. For though they be ordained to one 
end, to perfect HUMANITY ; yet, as they purſue it by different 
means, they muſt act in conjunction, leſt the diverſity of the 
means ſhould retard or defeat the attainment of the concurrent end. 
Bur then, the object of Religion being Truth, which requires 
liberty; and the object of Government, Peace, which demands 
ſubmiſſion; they ſeem naturally formed to countera& one another's 
operations, | | 
HowEveR, though their Natures, and conſequently their Agency, 
be-thus different, yet their Views being the ſame, there ſeems to 
be 


38 DEDICATION ro rus EDITION or 1743. 


be no more reaſon againſt their yoLITIc ALLIANCE than we ſee 
there was againſt the phyſical union of the Soul and Body, for 
whole diſtinct benefit each of thoſe Inſtitutions was ſeverally or- 
dained. For though theſe two conſtituent parts of Man run counter, 
and frequently defeat each other's purpoſe; yet Reaſon can eaſily 
reconcile their jars, and teach them how to draw together ; fo as 
beſt to put in uſe and improve each other's Faculties : the Body 
ſupplying the Mind with organs of ſenſation ; and the Mind, the 
Body with the active principle of ſpontaneous motion. 

The chief deſign of the following Diſcourſe is to ſhew, that the 
like important uſes may be derived from an UNION BETWEEN 
Cuunch AND STATE : and to explain upon what Principles theſe 
ſervices are beſt procured. In doing this, I have ſtill kept-our own 
happy Conſtitution in my eye: and fo, have eſcaped the danger 
which ſpeculative Writers, intent only on their philoſophic ideas, 
have incurred in framing their Utopian Societies. f 

And now, my Lord, being willing to leave behind me a Mo- 
nument of my love to my Country, I have taken the privilege, 
ariſing from the principles here laid down, to appeal, from the. 
Eccleſiaſtical, to a Lay-Tribunal, under the protection of a Character 
which is going down to poſterity in the full luſtre of thoſe amia- 
ble qualities of humanity which Nature delights to throw round the 
Names of her diſtinguiſhed Favourites. 

It is an uncommon happineſs when an honeſt man can congra- 
tulate a Patriot on his becoming Miniſter * : and what one would 
not, in conſcience, overlook. When Miniſters turn Patriots into 
Courtiers, it is a loſs, to the Public, of a good name, at leaſt : But 
when Patriots teach Courts public ſpirit, the loſs of a word is 
well repaid by the good that word was ſuppoſed to imply. And 
now if ſuch a one ſhould be aſked where is his Patriotiſm ? he 
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might well anſwer in the Spaniſh proverb. The KINO has enough 
for us all, What Subjects have thrown off is not loſt, but lodged 
in ſafer hands, the Crown; the old, the natural, the legal Guar- 
dian of Britiſh Liberty. _ : 

But Your Lordſhip has now a nicer part to duansgg; The Dino 
PLE are much more reaſonable in their demands on their PATRIOTS 
than on their MinisTERs. Of their Patriots they readily accept 
the Will for the Deed ; but of their Miniſters, they unjuſtly inter- 


pret the Deed for the Will. Our great Engliſh Poet, Who ho- 


noured Your virtues, as much as he loved Your perſon, was 
more candid. He underſtood the delicate ſituation of a Miniſter ; 
and in this fine apology, as I have it under his hand, does Juſtice 
to their good intentions : 


Our Minifters like Gladiators live; 

"Tis half their buſineſs blows to ward or give: 
The good their Vin r uE would effect, or SRxsE, 
Dies between Exigents and Self. defence. 


Beſides, my Lord, the dead weight of long deſuetude upon 
good intentions ſeems not to have been F conſidered. Of 
all the ſtrange connexions which the revolutions of Time bring 
about, the rareſt and moſt accidental is that between MERIT and 
REWARD, So that when things have taken their plye, a Miniſter 
may be well allowed to anſwer with him, in the comic Poet, to 
one who complained he had been cruelly ſeratched by Fortune, That it 
was now too late to think of paring her nails. 

Nor are the miſtakes of ExpeQtants far ſhort of the difficulties 
of Men in power, 

Scholars (to ſpeak the Court ſenſe of them) who know but little 
of practicable Life, are apt to fancy that ſuperior Jiſtin&tion in Let- 
ters, or ſuperior ſervices in their Profeſſion, may entitle them to 
the honours of it. But things are not ſo carried, High Stations, 
even of the more ſpiritual kind, require a #nowledge of Affairs. The 

Vol. IV. C purſuit 
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purſuit of Letters keeps men from the ſight of Bing: And 
learned impreſſions make them unapt and aukward in the diſcharge 
of it, The Mind muſt be unburthened before it will be able to 
move there, either with eafe or grace. Nothing is more unqueſ- 
tioned, nor,#conſequently, truer than theſe Court-Maxims. And 
the moſt that can be ſaid for ſo helpleſs a Tribe is, That Let- 
ters never made a Blockhead. But I go no farther. For indeed it muſt 
be owned, That as they find him, ſo they always leave him. 

But perhaps, my Lord, I am all this while giving an example of 
that very ignorance I would endeavour to excuſe. For, if what 
we daily hear be true, I am pleading for the Decorations of Society, 
at a time, that the Foundations of it are thought to be inſecure. 
Which certainly would be as bad ceconomy as his, whe buſied him- 
felf in white-waſhing his ene, When: Me wills wanted 
both ſupport and repair, F 

It is true, I had a view to Le as wolf as Ornament ; * 1 hinted 
at Religion as well as Letters. But it is not of that wood (I mean 
the wood of the Croſs) of which. the. public ſupports are now 
made. So that a great Miniſter will find many things to do, before 


he comes to. embelliſh and adorn. And if the temper of the times 


will but ſuffer Your Lordſhip to . be inſtrumental in faving Your 
Country by a reformation of the general manners, men of ſenſe 
would. be unjuſt to complain, though they might lament, that the 
work of poliſhing our genius was denied to you, and reſerved for 
{ome happier Succeſſor. 
I am, my Lok p, 
Your Lorpsn1y's moſt obliged and faithful ſervant, 
W. WARBURTON. 
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ADVERTISEMEN T 
TO THE: 
EDITION os 1566. 


VERY able and judicious French Writer“ not long ſince 
tranſlated the following Treatiſe (amongſt the other Works 
of this Author) into his native Language. His purpoſe in it was 
to open a way for appeaſing the commotions of Janſeniſin, at that 
time in a high ferment. He addreſſed it, in a private Letter +, to 


the late Cardinal FLREVUR Y, to whom he was well known. And to 
give the concluſions, I have deduced, the more credit with his 


countrymen, he ſupported them all along with quotations (which 
are here inſerted) from the two famous Works of DR Marca 
and BossVET ; the one the wiſeſt, and the other the moſt ſenſible 
Divine that Nation ever produced : And although their Religion 
kept them ſtrangers to the principles here laid down, as appears 
from their ſuppoſing, all along, that both Church and State conti- 
nue ſovereign and independent, even after aid and protection have 
been mutually given and repaid : yet the love of their Country led 


them to the concluſions ariſing from them; which they readily em- 


braced from obſerving their uſe to Mankind, without underſtanding 
the grounds on which they ſtood. 


* M. de Silouhette, + A copy of which follows this Advertiſement. 
C 2 The 
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The Tranſlator's ſucceſs was ſuch as might be expected from 
every attempt to eaſe or ſoften Poetry, though directed to its 
firmer Eſtabliſhment. For, the politic directors of that Superſtition 
having long ſince filled up their meafure of unrighteouſneſs, Provi- 


dence will not ſuffer them to be wi/e even in their own Generation. 


The Miniſter was jealous of principles, and plans of policy, which 
came from the ſchools of Liberty and Reaſon : Neither could he 
reliſh or underſtand them, though drefled up and recommended by 
ſome of the ableſt Doctors of his own Church. It is a trite obſer- 


vation, that Divines make bad Politicians ; I believe it is more ge- 


nerally true, that Politicians are but bad Divines; and eſpecially, 
ſecularized Politicians, ſuch as our Cardinal. Yet had this great 
Man been in the Direction, under a Government like ours, are we 
to think he would then have flighted a Work which only profeſles 
to ſhew on what folid grounds the fundamental Conſtitutions of it 
are erected? By no means. Though his maxims of Policy might 
not ſuffer him to countenance Innovations, how juſt and beneficial 
ſoever; yet the dictates of Common ſenſe would have led him, to 
encourage all attempts of ſupporting the ane Syſtem of 
things, on reaſonable principles, 
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Copie dune Lettre Ecrite a M*. le Cardinal de FLEURY, 
en lui envoyant les Difertations ſur / Union de la Re- 
ligion, de la Morale, & de la Politique; tirees 7 un Ouu- 
rage de Mr. Warburton. 


JERMETTEZ moi, Mr. de preſenter à votre Eminence: 
des Diflertations ſur 'Union de la Religion, de la Morale, & 

de la Politique, tirces de VOuvrage d'un ſavant Anglois. Je pre- 
ſumerai d'en parler avec d'autant plus de liberté que je n'a gueres 
fait que traduire & qu'extraire. Ce n'eſt pas fans de puiſſans mo- 
tifs que J'ai entrepris cet ouvrage, & que je prens la liberte de vous 
le preſenter. Frape des progres de Iirreligion, & de la decadence 
des mœurs, qui en eſt toujours une ſuite infaillible, inſtruit par 
Thiſtoire de toutes les nations, & EN PARTICULIER PAR MON sE- 
JoUR EN ANGLETERRE, DES MAUX FUNESTES QUE PRODUIT, 
DANS TOUTES LES BRANCHES DU GOUVERNEMENT,. LE RELACHE= 
MENT DES PARTICULIERS DANS LA PRATIQUE DE LA VERTU 
& DEs DEVOIRS RELIGIEUX ;. trop perſuade que I Angleterre n'eſt 
pas le ſeul pays ou l'irreligion ait repandu ſon. poiſon contagieux, 
Jai cru que Vouvrage le plus utile au quel un bon citoyen put s'ap- 
pliquer, etoit de tacher d'arrèter le cours d'un libertinage ſi perni— 
cieux, expoſer les chimeres ainſi que Vignorance des efprits 
forts, & de demontrer alternativement Putilite de la Religion par 


ſa verite, & ſa verite par fon utilité. Pour mettre cette grande 
verité dans tout ſon jour, Pai aprofondi autant qu'il m'etoit poſſible 


h conduite de tous les Legiſlateurs & les ſentimens de tous les 


Philoſophes ; diſcutions qui ouvrent d'elles-m&mes un beau champ 
2 la literature. 


Mals, 
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Mats, Ms", joſe dire que ce n'eſt point aſſez que de s'opoſer 
aux exces de I'irreligion, ſi l'on ne s opoſe en meme tems aux abus 
de la Religion meme. L'hiſtoire de preſque toutes les nations 
modernes de l'Europe offre des tableaux bien touchans des maux 
qu'a produit Vabus de la Religion: Et pour ne ſe point faire d'illu- 
ſion, que ne doit-on poit craindre du feu que couvent les diſſenſions 
qui diviſent encore aujourd'hui les eſprits, & dont Peclat n'eſt re- 
tenu que par la ſageſſe & la moderation de votre Eminence? J'ai 
toujours &te extremement frape d'un paſſage de St. Chryſoſtome, 
que je vous demande la permiſſion de raporter ici. Hxc esT 
CuHRISTIANISMI REGULA, HEC ILLIUS EXACTA DEFINITIO, Hic 
VERTEX SUPRA OMNIA EMINENS, PUBLICEZ UTILITATI CON» 
SULERE. C'eſt le caractere effentiel de la Religion que de s'allier 
avec Putilite de PEtat. Et cependant de combien de calamitez la 
religion n'a-t-elle pas &te Ja ſource, elle que n'eſt deſtinee qu'a 


produire des fruits ſalutaires ? On abuſe des meilleures choſes, & 


c'eſt Pabus, que Von fait de la RELIGION, contre lequel je me 
ſuis propoſe delever une barriere qui marque tout uſage que l'on 
en peut, & que Von en doit faire, & qui fixe le point on l'on doit 
S'arreter. Je n'ai travaille ſur les principes d'aucun parti: je n'ai 
abſolument ſonge qu'a trouver le point critique de reunion où ſe 
concentrent LA VERITE & L'UTILITE ; Quoique je me ſuis aide 
du ſecours de quelques uns de nos Theologiens les plus reſpectables, 
j'ai moins ſongè a puiſer dans leurs ouvrages, que dans les ſources 
primitives d'un raiſonnement fonde ſur la nature & l'eſſence meme 
des choſes. Un long ſejour dans des pays ol la diverſité des reli- 


gions ne produit aucun deſordre a contribue,a me mettre ſur la voye 


du vrai, & m'y a enſuite affermi : j'ai marché avec d' autant plus 
de ſurete que je me {uis trouve guide par Pexperience des autres 
nations: j'ai meme trouve ces matieres ſavament & profondement 
diſcutces par des Theologiens de I'Egliſe Anglicane: un nombre 
infini d'ecrits ont paru fur ce ſujet: la liberté de tout dire a fait, 
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au aucune dificults n'a ẽtẽ ſupprimèe, & aucune n'a été propoſec 
qu'elle n'ait ẽtè clairement & ſolidement expliquee. 3 
Js laiſſerois à la lecture de ES DIs8ERTATIONS à devoiler ſe 


ſeul remede qu'il convienne, & que l'on puiſſe appliquer eficacement 


& ſalutalrement aux deſordres de religion, ft les ocupations impor- 
tantes & multiplièes de votre Eminence pouvoient lui permettre 
une lecture auſſi longue. Ce remede, c'eſt Vetablifſement d'un 


Ate par lequel VEtat s'aſſure que tous ceux qui rempliflent des 


poſtes publics, ſoit eivils ou religieux, ſe conforment a la Religion 


dominante: c'eſt, en d'autres mots, la requiſition ou d'un Serment, 
ou de la ſignature d'un Formulaire. J'eſpere en avoir demontré la 
juſtice & la neceſſitè, ſans inſiſter ſur d'autres principes que ſur 
ceux de I'Equite naturelle & de la prudence umverſelle de tous les 
Etats polices : genre de demonſtration que je ne ſache pas que per- 
ſonne eut encore entrepris, & qui cependant eſt eſſentiel. 

Je ſais que je dois m'attendre à eſſuyer un orage violent de la part; 
d'un Parti * qui ne s'eſt rendu que trop populaire, & dont tout le 
credit eſt fonde ſur Villufion & le cagotiſme. Mais j'ai tout lieu 
d'eſperer que cet orage ſe deſſipera de lui- mème, lorſque Fon verra 


que la requiſition de la ſignature d'un formulaire, bornèe, comme 


je le propoſe, aux perfonnes qui veulent occuper des emplois pub- 


lics, n'attaque en rien la liberte des conſciences, & qu'elle ſe trouve 
aq q 


entierement exemte de tous les reproches de perſecution. C'eſt Ja 
Je crois le ſeul moyen de rendre inutiles toutes les ruſes d'un parti 
extremement habile a s'emprevaloir ; car pour peu que Von examine 
avec attention, il n'eſt pas difficile de decouvrir ce qui lui attire un - 
fi grand nombre de proſelytes. La plupart des particuliers ne ſont 


pas capables de juger des matieres theologiques qui ſeparent les 


deux partis. Le Francois a naturellement l'ame noble & genereuſe, 
en ſorte que le parti qui peut faire accroire qu'il eſt nerſecute, ce 
parti, ſoit bon ou mauvais, ne peut manquer d'avoir un grand 


Les Janſeniſtes. 


5 : | nombre 
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nombre de partiſans. Rien ne le prouve mieux qu'un trait fort re- 
marquable raporte par Brant, dans ſon Hiſtoire de la Reformation 
des Pays Bas, Livre qui fait l'admiration de tous les Hollandois 
compatriotes de VAuteur ; eſtimè par tous les Etrangers qui le con- 
noiffent, & qui, quoique Pouvrage d'un Proteſtant, renferme bien 
des connoifſances utiles & inſtructives pour un Lecteur Catholique. 
Cet Hiſtorien raporte qu' avant la revocation de I Edit de Nantes, 
quelques Religionaires du Poitou paſſerent en Angleterre, ou inter- 
rogez ſur leur foi, & en particulier ſur le nombre des ſacramens, 
ces bonnes gens, ſouverainement ignorans, repondirent qu'il y en 
avoit trois, le Pere, le Fils, & le St. Eſprit. Comment ſe peut--il 
que des gens euſſent tant de zele que d'abandonner leur patrie, et 


tout ce qui leur etoit cher, pour une Religion qu'ils ne connoiſſoient 


certainement pas? Rien de plus naturel: ils croyoient que Ton 
vouloit contraindre leurs Opinions; & ils ne s' imaginoient pas que 
la Force & la Verite puſſent aller de concert. Avec combien d'art 
les Janſeniſtes ne cherchent-ils pas a perſuader qu' ils ſont perſecu- 
tez? Ils ſavent bien que cette opinion, bien loin de decourager 
leur ſecte, eſt tout ce qu'il y a de plus capable de l'augmenter. Je 
ſuis perſuade que Fon trouvera que c'eſt la le cas de la plupart de 
leurs partiſans, | 

C'eft dans cette vue qu'en m'atachant a prouver la juſtice & 
la neceſſite d'un formulaire dont la profeſſion ſeroit requiſe de 
toutes les perſonnes qui voudroient des emplois publics, je n'ai 
pas infiſte avec moins de force ſur la Tolerance de Opinions, a 
egard de ceux qui ne font dans aucun emploi. C'eſt meme en 
vain qu'on voudroit les contraindre : les Opinions ſont libres, & 
le pouvoir des hommes n'a aucune priſe ſur elles. II n'a d'autre 
moyen d'introduire l' uniformitè que Pexpulſion, expedient qu'il 
faudroit reuouveller fans ceſſe, parce qu'il renait ſans ceſſe des Opi- 
nions nouvelles; expedient par conſequent trop dangereux; & qui 
ne s' acorde pas avec la maxime de St. Chryſoſtome fur Putilite de la 
Religion pour l'Etat. Joſe d'autant plus volontiers avancer, que 
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ja Violence & la Religion ſont incompatibles; que rien n'eſt plus 
oppoſè que la violence au caractere & aux ſentimens que toute l' Eu- 
rope reconnoit dans votre Eminence. 

Toute ſecte privèe des dignitez de PEtat fut- elle appuyee ſur la 
verite, ne peut faire de grands progres dans ce ſiècle corrompu. 
On en a un exemple ſenſible dans les Catholiques de Hollande & 
d'Angleterre, & ſurtout dans ceux de cet dernier pays, où leur 
nombre diminue tous les j Jours, uniquement parce qu'il y a un plus 
grand nombre de e a diſtribuer, & qu'elles y font plus fa- 
ciles àobtenir, qu'en Hollande, ou elles ſont preſque entierement 
confinees aux familles des Magiſtrats des Villes. Les progres ſe- 
roient encore bien moindres a Vegard des ſectes qui auroient le mal- 
heur d'etre dans Perreur. Les Catholiques de Hollande n'y cauſent 
aucun trouble, non plus que les Preſbyteriens en Angleterre. Ex- 
clus de tous les emplois, ils n'ont point aſſcz de pouvoir pour in- 
troduire aucune diviſion dans le Gouvernement; & jouiſſant en 
meme tems de la liberté de profeſſer tranquilement leur religion, 
rien ne les excite a ſe ſoulever contre un Gouvernement juſte & 
equitable, Les Catholiques d' Angleterre font, a la verite, moins 
bons ſujets; mais d'ou provient cette difference d' avec ceux de 
Hollande, ſi non que les Loix penales, qui en Angleterre ont lieux 
contre eux, leur donnent toujours lieu d'apprehender la violence, & 
les reduiſent, en quelque maniere, dans un état de perſecution. 

Me permettrez-vous, M®., de dire avec ingenuite, que je ſus 


.convaincu tant par Vetude que je puis avoir faite de la nature hu- 


maine, que par le temoignage unanime qu'en rend I'Hiſtoire de 
toutes les nations floriſſantes, que VUnion de la PrortssIoNn D'uN 
ForRMULAIRE d'une part, avec la ToLER ANCE de l'autre, eſt le 
ſeul moyen de prevenir les maux que Von a lieu d'apprehender 
d'une SECTE qui s' aceroit plus qu'elle ne diminue; & qui jette de 
jour en jour des racines plus profondes; qui ne peut @tre detruitc 
par tout autre moyen, qu'en meme tems Pon n'affoibliſſe infiniment 


Etat, & qui, en ce cas mème, ſeroit ſurement ſuccedce par quelque 
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ſecte nouvelle. Une rigidite exacte a exiger la profeſſion d'un For- 


mulaire commun, de tous ceux qui entrent dans quelque poſte ou 


dans quelque ſocietè publique que ce puiſſe ꝭtre, & une indulgence 
entiere a Fegard des opinions des ſimples particuliers, afſureroient 
la tranquillite de VEtat contre les efforts non ſeulement des ſectes 
actuelles, mais encore de toutes celles qui pourroient ſe former par 
la ſuite. 


Je ſoumets toutes ces reflexions, M&., aux lumieres de votre 
Eminence, & j'ai Phonneur d'Ctre, &c. 
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HAP. I. 
The Occafion and Nature of this Diſccurſ+. 


NEsrARBLIsnED REL1G10N and a Tesr Law, the two great 
ſoleciſms, as we are told, in modern politics, are the ſubje&. 


of the following Diſcourſe. A ſubject that hath not only, in com- 
mon with moſt others of importance, ' been much perplexed by the 
bringing in, on both fides, mens' civil and religious prejudices into 
the queſtion ; but likewiſe, which is almoſt peculiar to this con- 
troverſy, by their concurring in one and the ſame erroneous prin— 
ciple: for where the two parties go on different grounds, they 
D 2 naturally 
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naturally begin with examining one another's principles, which leads. 
to the diſcovery of the true, and conſequently to the timely deter- 
mination of the controverſy. But where a falſe principle has the 
luck to be unqueſtioned, the diſputants may wrangle for ever, and 
be, after all, no nearer to the truth. This hath been the fate of 
the ſubje& in queſtion ; while both parties placed their arguments 
on the ſame miſtaken foundation, the one defended a Teſt on ſuch 
reaſonings as deſtroyed a Toleralion; and the other oppoſed it on 
ſuch as conclude equally againſt the very eſſence and being of a 
National Religion. 

Inveterate miſtakes, therefore, upon a ſubject of ſuch i importance, 
would be a ſufficient apology for the Expediency of this Diſcourſe 
at any time, although ſome late occurrences had not made it par- 
ticularly ſeaſonable at the preſent. Our unhappy diviſions in the 
ſtate have, it ſeems, amongſt the various intrigues of parties, af- 
forded opportunity and encouragement to the Proteſtant Diſſenters 
to enter upon meaſures for the Repeal of the Te/-Law ; that is, as 
we ſhall prove, for throwing the ſtate into convulſions, by a diſ- 
ſolution of the original union between the two Societies. In the 
mean time it hath unhappily befallen, that ſome, to whom this 
kingdom 1s greatly indebted for their reaſonings in defence of public 
liberty, have thought hardly of a 7%-Law and of an Eftabliſhed 
Religion fo ſecured, From what their miſtake hath ariſen will be 
ſhewn in its place. However, the authority of theſe great names 
hath induced” many unprejudiced perſons to fhew too much coun- 
tenance to this deſtructive project; and hath emboldened the pro- 
moters of it to appeal to the abſtract principle of Right. I ſhall 
therefore attempt to ſhew THE NECESs TY AND EQUITY OF AN 
ESTABLISHED RELIGION! AND A TEST-LAw FROM THE ESSENCE 
AND END oF CIVIL SOCIETY, UPON THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
FLES OF THE LAW of NATURE AND NATIONS. | 

This being our ſubject, I do not propoſe to defend an Eſab lied | 
Heligien and a 7%, by the laws of this or that ſtate, or on the 


principles of this or that ſcheme of religion, but on the great aud 


unerring 
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unerring maxims of the law of nature and nations: and when, on 
occaſion, I may happen to apply the reaſoning here inforced, to 
this or that church or ſtate, it will be only ſo far forth as they are 
conformable to that law. 

And this is all now wanting to determine this long controverſy. 
For the adverſaries of eſtabliſhments having been beaten off from 
their attacks of the Teft-Law, on the frame and principles of our 
own conſtitution, by many excellent vindications of the Corporation 
and Teft-Afts, have left this partial queſtion, and appealed to the 
law of nature and nations. To that tribunal we now propoſe to 
follow them. | 

The Principles of Society, Civil and Religious, here delivered, 
will ſerve to lay open the abſurd reaſonings of thoſe, who, thinking 
an Efiabliſbment of divine right, defend it on the doctrine of intole- 
rance, which makes a church, an inquiſition; and the neceſſary 
conſequences deduced from thoſe principles will as plainly expoſe the 
miſchievous reaſonings of thoſe, who, holding a 79% to be againſt 
all human rights, oppoſe it on a doctrine of licentiouſneſs, which 
makes the church a rope of ſand. Having done this, from thoſe 
clear principles, and theſe neceſſary conſequences, we ſhall demon- 
ſtrate the perfect concord and agreement between Religious Liberty 
and a 7% Law; and, in the laſt place, detect the deluſive Princi- 
ple, above mentioned, upon which both parties have gone, and 
ew how it hath led both, as extraordinary as it may ſeem, to 
quite contrary concluſions. From all this it will appear, which is 
one of the principal purpoſes of this Diſcourſe, that our preſent 
happy Conſtitution, both of Church and State, is erected on ſolid. 
aud laſting Foundations, 
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CHAP. Il. 


Of the State of Nature; and the Eftabhſhment of Society. 


6 1 O lay my foundation therefore with ſufficient ſtrength, it will 
be neceſſary, though in as few words as may be, to conſider 
the nature of man in general, and of that civil community which 
he invented with ſo much benefit to himſelf and fellows : that, 
ſeeing his wants, and the remedies he applied to them, we may 
better judge of their fitneſs to, and operations on, each other. 

The appetite of ſelf-preſervation being indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
every animal, nature has made it the ſtrongeſt of all. And though, 
in rational animals, reaſon alone might be ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
anſwer the end for which this appetite is beſtowed on others, yet, 
the better to ſecure that end, nature has given man likewiſe a very 
conſiderable ſhare of the ſame inſtinct with which ſhe has endowed 
brutes ſo admirably to provide for their preſervation. Now, whether 
it were ſome plaſtic nature that was here in fault, which, Lord 
Verulam ſays, knows not how to keep a mean *, or that it was all 
owing to the perverſe uſe of human liberty, certain it 1s, that, 
borne away with the luſt of gratifying this appetite, man, in a 
ſtate of nature, ſoon ran into very violent excefles; and never 
thought he had ſufficiently provided for his own being, till he had 
deprived his fellows of the free enjoyment of theirs. Hence all thoſe 
evils of mutual violence, rapine, and ſlaughter, that, in a ſtate of 
nature, muſt needs abound amongſt equals. Becauſe, though man, 
in this ſtate, was not without a law which exacted puniſhment on 
evil doers, yet the adminiſtration of that law, not being in com- 
mon hands, but either in the perſon offended, who being a party 
would be apt to inforce the puniſhment to exceſs; or elſe in the 


hands of every one, as the offence was againſt mankind in general 


* Modum tenere neſcia eſt, | 
and 
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and affected the good of particulars not immediately or directly» 


would be executed remiſsly. And very often, where both theſe 
executors of the law of nature were diſpoſed to be impartial and 
exact in the adminiſtration of juſtice, they would yet want power 
to inforce it, Which, altogether, would ſo much inflame the evils 
abovementioned, that they would ſoon become as general and as in- 
tolerable as the Hobbeifts repreſent them in that ſtate to be, was it 
not for the reſtraining principle of REeLiG1on that kept men from 
running into the confuſion which the appetite of inordinate ſelf- 
love neceſſarily produces. But yet religion could not operate with 
ſufficient efficacy for want, as we obſerved before, of a common 
arbiter, who had impartiality enough fairly to apply the rule of 
right; and power to inforce its operations: So that theſe two Prin- 
CIPLES Were in endleſs jar; in which juſtice generally came by the 
worſt. It was therefore found neceſſary to call in the CIVIL Ma- 
GISTRATE, as the ally of Religion, to turn the balance, 


Jura inventa metu injuſti fateare neceſſe eſt, 
Tempora ſi faſtot velis evolvere mundi. 


Thus was Society invented for a Remedy againſt Injuſtice: and 
a Magiſtrate by mutual conſent appointed, to give a ſanction to 
„that common meaſure to which, reaſon teaches us that, crea- 
„ tures of the ſame rank and ſpecies, promiſcuouſly born to the 
„ ſame advantages of nature, and to the uſe of the ſame facultics, 
* have all an cqual right“ .“ Where it is to be obſerved, that 
though ſociety provides for all thoſe conveniencies and accommo— 
dations of more elegant life, which man muſt have been content 
to have done without, in a ſtate of nature, yet it is more than pro- 
bable that theſe were never thought of when ſociety was firſt eſtab- 
liſhed +: but that they were the mutual violences and injuſtices, 
at 

* Locke.. 


+ Though the judicious Hooker thinks thoſe advantages were principally intended 
when man firſt entered into ſociety ; This was the cauſe (ſays he) of men's uniting themſelves 


4 
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at length become intolerable, which ſet men upon contriving this 
generous remedy. Becauſe evil felt has a much ſtronger influence 
on the mind than good imagined : and the means of removing the 
one is much eaſier diſcovered than the way to procure the other: 
and this by the wiſe diſpoſition of nature; the avoiding evil being 
neceſſary to cur exiſtence ; not ſo, the procuring pleaſure. Beſides, 
the idea of thoſe unexperienced conveniencies would be, at beſt, 
very obſcure: And how unable men would be, before trial, to 
judge that ſociety could beſtow them, we may gueſs by obſerving 
how little, even now, the generality of men, who enjoy thoſe 
bleſſings, know or reflect that they are owing to ſociety, or how 
it procures them; becauſe it doth it neither immediately nor direct- 
ly. But they would have a lively ſenſe of evils felt; and would 


know that ſociety was the remedy, becauſe the very definition of 


the word would teach them how it becomes ſo. Yet becauſe civil 
ſociety ſo greatly improves human life, this improvement may be 
called, and not unaptly, the ſecondary end of that convention. Thus, 
as Ariſtotle accurately obſerves in the words quoted below, that 
which was at firſt conſtituted for the /ake of living, is carried on for 
the ſake of happy living. 

This is further ſupported by fact. For we ſee that thoſe ſavage 
nations which happen to live in peace out of civil ſociety, never 
t'iink of entering into it, though they feel all the advantages of 
that improved condition in the neighbouring colonies round about 
them. 


at firſt into polttique ſocietics, Eccl, Pol. L. i. & 10. His maſter Ariſtotle, though extremely 
cenciſe, ſeems to hint, that this was but the ſecondary end of civil ſociety; and that 
that, which we here make to be ſo, was the firſt, His words are: yuopirn wiv By 78 Gy 
a1exX8v, Boa N T3 1 Si. Pol. L. i. c. 2, | OY 
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C H A P. III. 


Of the natural Defecis of Civil Society ; and the Neceſſity of applying 
Religion to remedy thoſe Deęfecis. 


I' VIL Society thus eſtabliſhed ; from this time, as the Poet 
ſings, | 
———abſitere bello, 
Oppida ceperunt munire, et ponere leges, 
Ne quis Fur eſſet, neu Latro, neu quis Adulter. 
But as before, bare RELIOION was no preſervative againſt civil 
diſorders ; ſo now SociE rv alone would be equally inſufficient. 


I. 1. For, firſt, its laws can have no further efficacy than to 
reſtrain men from open tranſgreſſion; while what is done amiſs in 
private, though equally tending to the public prejudice, eſcapes 
their cenſure. And man, ſince his entering into ſociety, would 
greatly have improved his practice in this ſecret way of malice. For 
now an effectual ſecurity being provided againſt open violence, and 
the inordinate principle of ſelf- love being ſtill the ſame, ſecret craft 
was the art to be improved; and the guards of ſociety inviting pri- 
vate men to a careleſs ſecurity, what advantages it would afford to 
thoſe hidden miſchiefs, which civil laws could not take notice of, is 
eaſy to conceive. | 

2. But, ſecondly, the influence of civil laws cannot, in all caſes, 


be extended even thus far, namely, to the reſtraining of open 


tranſgreſſion. It cannot hen, when the ſevere prohibition of one 
regularity threatens the bringing on a greater: and this will 
always be the caſe, when the irregularity is owing to the violence 
of the ſenſual paſſions. Hence it hath come to pats, that no great 
and flouriſhing community could ever puniſh /orn7cuti9z, or vague 
Juſt, in ſuch a fort as its ill influence on ſocicty was confeſſed to 


Vol. IV. | E deſerve: 


. 
* 
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deſerve: Becauſe it was always found that a ſevere reſtraint of this 


forced open the way to more flagitious luſts. 


3- Thirdly, The very attention of civil laws to their principal 
object occaſions a further efficacy in their operations. To under- 
ſtand this, we muſt conſider, that the care of the fate is for the 
WuorE, under which individuals are confidered but in the ſecond 
place, as acceſſaries only to that whole; the conſequence of which 
is, that, for the ſake of the body's welfare, ſome individuals are 
often left neglected. Now the care of Religion is for PArTICULARS, 
and a Whole has but the ſecond place in its concern *. This is 
only touched upon to ſhew, in paſting, the natural remedy for the 
defects, I am here endeavouring to account for, 

4. But this was not all : There was a further inefficacy in hu- 
man laws. The Legiſlator, in enquiring into the mutual duties of 
citizens arifing from their equality of condition, found thoſe duties 
to be of two kinds. The firſt, he intitled the duties of pERFECT. 
OBLIGATION, becauſe civil laws could readily and commodiouſly, 
and were of neceflity required, to inforce their obſervance, The 
other he called the duties of 1iMPERFECT OBLIGATION ; not that 
morality doth not as ſtrongly exact them, but becauſe civil laws 
could not conveniently provide for the obſervance of them; and 
becauſe they were ſuppoſed not ſo immediately and eſſentially to 
affect the welfare of ſociety. Of this latter kind are gratitude, hof- 
pitality, charity, &c. Concerning ſuch, civil laws, for theſe reaſons, 


* Regium Imperium a Sacerdotali-in eo maxime diſtat, quod illi non ſolæ ſingulorum 
civium rationes commiſſæ ſint, ſed totius reipublicæ ſalus; unde fit ut in cives etiam in- 
vitos ad fovendum totius reipublicæ corpus, jus illi competat—Quod aliter ſe habet in 
epiſcopali miniſterio, cui eceleſiæ ſollicitudo ita eſt commiſſa, ut ſingulorum faluti præ- 
cipue invigilare debeat, nec curare poſſit univerſum corpus aliquorum membrorum per- 
nicie. PET RVS DE MaRrCaA, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii. Epiſtola ad Cardinalem de 
Richelieu: Nous aurons occaſion de citer ſouvent ce fameux ouvrage, ecrit a la requiſition 
du Cardinal de Richelieu. Nous Vindiquerons par le nom de PAuteur, prelat auſſi 
ze16 pour ſa religion que pour ſon prince. Il mourut peu de tems après ſa nomination. 
a PArcheveche de Paris, où il Etoit parvenu Par fon mexite et por le diſcernement de fon 


| Roi. French tranſlator. 
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are generally ſilent. And yet, though it may be true, that theſe 
duties, which human laws thus overlook, may not ſo directly affect 
ſociety, it is very certain, that their violation brings as ſure, 
though not ſo ſwift deſtruction upon it, as that of the duties of 
perfect obligation. A very competent judge, and who, too, ſpeaks 
the ſentiments of antiquity, in this matter, hath not ſcrupled to 
ſay “ Ut ſcias per ſe expetendam eſſe Ar ANIMI ADFEC'TIO= 
« NEM, per ſe fugienda res eſt INGRATUM efle : quoniam nihil 
* 2xque concordiam humani generis diſſociat ac diſtrahit quam hoc 
« vitium “.“ 

5. Still further, beſides theſe duties both of perfect and imperfect 
obligation, for the encouraging and enforcing of which, civil regi- 
men was invented; SOCIETY itſelf begot and produced a new ſet of 
duties; which are, to ſpeak in the mode of the legiſlature, of in- 
per feci obligation: the firſt and principal of which is, that antiquated 
forgotten virtue called the Love oF our COUNTRY. 

6. But, laſtly, SociEr x not only introduced a new ſet of duties, 
but likewiſe increaſed and inflamed, to an infinite degree, thoſe 
inordinate appetites for whoſe correction it was invented and in- 
troduced; like ſome kinds of powerful medicines, which, at the 
very time they are working a cure, heighten, for a time, the ma- 
lignity of the diſeaſe. For the appetites take their birth from our 
real or imaginary wants. Our real wants are unalterably the ſame; 
and, ariſing only from the imbecillity of our nature and ſituation, 
are exceeding few, and are eaſily relieved. Our ſantaſtic wants are 
infinitely numerous, to be brought under no certain meaſure nor 
ſtandard ; and, are always increaſing in exact proportion to our 


improvements in the. arts of life. But the arts of life owe their 


original to ſociety: and the more perfect the policy is, the higher 
do thoſe improvements riſe; and, with them, are our wants, as we 
fay, proportionably increaſed; and our appetites inflamed: for 
thoſe appetites which ſeek the gratification of our imaginary wants 


* Seneca de Benef. Lib. iv. c. 18, 


E 2 | are 
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are much more violent than what are raifed by our real wants: 
not only becauſe the tmaginary are more numerous; which gives 
conſtant exerciſe to the appetites: and more unreaſonable; which 
makes the gratification proportionably difficult; and altogether un- 
natural; to which there is no meaſure: but principally becauſe 
vicious cuſtom hath affixed a kind of reputation to the gratification 
of the fantaſtic wants, which it hath not done to the relief of the 
real ones. So that, on the whole, our wants increaſe in proportion 


as the arts of life advance and perfet.—lIn proportion to our wants, 


is our uneaſineſs—to our uneaſineſs, our endeavours to remove it — 
to our endeavours, the weakneſs of human refirami, Hence it 
appears, that, in a ſtate of nature, where little 1s conſulted but the 
ſupport of our exiſtence, our wants muſt be few, and our appetites 
in proportion weak ; and that, in civil ſociety, where the arts of 
life are cultivated, our wants muſt be many, and our appetites in 
proportion ſtrong. 

II. Thus far concerning the imperfection of civil ſociety, with 


regard to the adminiſtration of that power which it hath, namely, 


of puniſhing the refractory. We are next to conſider its much 
greater imperfection with regard to that power which it wanteth ; 


namely of rewarding the obedient, 


The two great ſanctions of law and civil regimen are REwARD 
and PUNISHMENT. Theſe are generally called the two hinges, on 
which government turns. And ſo far is certain, and apparent to 


the common ſenſe of mankind, that whatever laws are not enforced 


by both theſe ſanctions, will never be obſerved in any degree ſuf- 
ficient to carry on the ends of ſociety. 

Yet, I ſhall now ſhew, from the original conſtitution and nature 
of civil ſociety, that it neither had, nor could enforce, the s AN TIN 
OF REWARD. 

But, to avoid miſtakes, I defire it may be obſerved, that, by 
Reward, muſt needs here be meant, ſuch as is conferred on every 
one for obſerving the laws of his country ; not ſuch as is beſtowed 
on particulars, for any eminent ſervice : as by Puniſhment we 

underſtand 
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underſtand that which is inflifted on every one for tranſgreſſing the 
Laws; not that which is impoſed on particulars, for neglecting 


to do all the ſervice in their power. 
I make no doubt but this will be put into the Number of my 


paradoxes; nothing being more common in the mouths of poli- 
ticians *, than that the ſanctions of reward and puniſhment are the two 
pillars of civil government; all the modern Uropias, and ancient ſyſ- 
tems of ſpeculative politics, deriving the vigour of their laws from 
theſe two ſources. Let the proof therefore of the two following 


propoſitions be conſidered. 


I. That, by the original conſtitution of civil * the ſanc- 
tion of rewards was not enforced, 


IL That, from the as of civil government, they could not be 
enforced, 


I. In entering into ſociety, it was ſtipulated, between the ma- 


giſtrate and people, that proſection and obedience ſhould be reciprocal 
"conditions. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, that debt 


on ſociety is difcharged by the protection it affordeth him. But, in 
reſpect to difobedience, the proceeding is not analogous (though 


protection, as the condition of obedience, implies the withdrawing 


it on diſobedience) and for theſe Reaſons : The effect of withdraw- 
ing protection muſt be either expulſion from the ſociety, or ex- 
poſing the offender to all kinds of inſult from others, in it. So- 
ciety could not practiſe the firſt, without bringing the body politic 
into a conſumption; nor the latter, without throwing it into 
convulſions. Beſides, the firſt is no puniſhment at all, except by 
accident; it being only leaving one Society to go into another: 
And the ſecond is an inadequate puniſhment ; for though all obe- 
dience be the ſame; and ſo, uniform proteclion a proper return tor 


* Neque ſolùm ut SoLonts dictum uſurpem, qui & ſapientiſſimus fuit ex ſeptem, 
& legum ſcriptor ſolus ex ſeptem. Is rempublicam duabus rebus cantineri dixit, pRAMio 
ET POENA, Cic, ad Brutum, Ep. 15, 


it ; 
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; yet diſobedience being various both in kind and degree, the 
ni protection would be too great a puniſhment for ſome 
crimes, and too ſmall for others. 

This being the caſe, it was Ripaloredithat the tranſgreſſor ſhould 
be ſubject to pecuniary mul@s, corporal caſtigations, mutilation of 
members, and capital inflictions. Theſe were the ſanction, and 
only ſanction of civil laws. For, that protection is no reward in 
the ſenſe that theſe are puniſhments, 1s plain from hence, that pro- 
tection is of the eſſence of ſociety itſelf; penal inflitions an occa- 
ſional adjunct. But this will farther appear by conſidering the op- 
polite to protection, which 1s expuſſion, or baniſhment ; for this is 
the natural conſequence of withdrawing protection. Now this, as 
we ſaid, is no puniſhment but by accident: and ſo the State un- 
derſtood it; as we may collect, even from their manner of em- 
ploying it as a puniſhment on offenders: for baniſhment is of uni- 
verſal practice, with other puniſhments, in all ſocieties, Now, 
where withdrawing protection is inflicted as a puniſhment, the 
practice of all ſtates hath been, to retain their right to obedience 
from the baniſhed member; though, according to the nature of 
the thing, conſidered alone, that right be really diſcharged; obe- 


dience and protection, as we obſerved, being reciprocal. But it 
was neceſſary all States ſhould act in this manner when they in- 


flicted exile as a puniſhment ; it being no puniſhment but by ac- 
cident, when the claim to ſubjection was remitted with it. They 
had a Right to act thus; becauſe it was inflicted on an Offender ; 


who had wilfully forfeited all claim of advantage from that reci- 
procal condition *. 


II. But ſecondly, from the nature of civil government, the ſanc- 
tion of rewards could not be enforced by it : becauſe ſociety could 
neither diſtinguiſh the objects of its favour ; nor reward them, 
though they were diſtinguiſhed. 


® See note [Al, at the end of this Book. 


1. Firſt, 
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Firſt, Society could not diflinguiſh the objects of its Favours. 
To inflit puniſhment, there is no need of knowing the Motives 
of the offender ; but judicially to confer reward, on the obedient, 
there is. 

All that civil judicatures do in puniſhing is to find whether the act 
was doi fully committed. They enquire not into the intention or mo- 
tives, any further, or otherwiſe, than as they are the marks of a vo- 
juntary act; and having found it ſo, they concern themſelves no fur- 
ther with the motives or principles of acting, but puniſh, without 
ſcruple, in -confidence of the offender's demerit. And this with 
very good reaſon ; becauſe no one of a ſound mind can be ſuppoſed 
ignorant of the principal offences againft right, or of the malignity 
of thoſe offences, but by ſome ſottiſh negligence that hath hindered 
his information; or ſome brutal paſſion that hath prejudiced his 
judgment ; both which are highly faulty, and deſerve civil pu- 
niſhment. 

It is otherwife in rewarding the abſtaining from tranſgreſſion. 
Here the motive muſt be confidered : becauſe as merely doing ill, 
i. e. without any particular wrong motive, deſerves puniſhment, a 
crime in the cafe of wrong judgment being ever neceſſarily in- 
ferred ; ſo merely abſtaining from ill cannot, for that very reaſon, 
have any merit. 

In judicially rewarding, therefore, the Motives muſt be known: 
but human Judicatures can know them but by accident : It is only 
that tribunal, which ſearches the heart, that penetrates thus far. 
We conclude, therefore, that reward cannot, properly, be the ſanc- 
tion of human Laws. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that though rewards cannot be equitably 
adminiſtered like puniſhments ; yet nothing hinders but that, 
for the good of ſociety, all who obſerve the laws may be re- 
warded, as all who tranſgreſs the laws may be puniſhed : the 


anſwer will lead us to the proof of the ſecond part of this pro- 
poſition, 


2. That 
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2. That ſociety could not reward, though it ſhould diſcover the ob- 
jects of its favour ; the reaſon is, - becauſe no ſociety can ever find a 
fund ſufficient for that purpoſe, without raifing it on the people as 
a tax, to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the univerſal practice of ſociety confirms this reaſoning, and 
is explained by it; the ſanction of puniſbments only, having, in all 
ages and places, been employed to ſecure the obſervance of civil 
laws. This was ſo remarkable a ad, that it could not eſcape 
the notice of a certain excellent wit, and ſtudious obſerver of men 


and manners; who ſpeaks of it as an univerſal defect: a/though we 


uſually, ſays he, call reward and puniſhment the two hinges, upon 
which all government turns, yet I could never obſerve this maxim 10 
be put in practice by any nation except that of Lilliput *. Thus he 
introduceth an account of the laws and cuſtoms of an Nopian con- 
ſtitution of his ow:1 framing ; and, for that matter, as good, per- 
haps, as any of the reſt: And, had he intended it as a ſatire 
againſt ſuch chimerical common-wealths, nothing could have been 
more juſt: for all theſe political romancers, from Plato to this au- 
thor, make civil rewards and puniſhments he e hinges of go- 
vernment. | 1. 8 

I have often wondered what it was, that could lead the reformers 
of laws from fact, and univerſal practice, in ſo fundamental a 
point: But, without doubt, it was this: the deſign of ſuch ſort of 
writings is to give a perfect pattern of civil government; and to 
ſupply the fancied defects in real ſocieties. The end of govern- 
ment coming firſt under conſideration 3 and the general practice 
of ſociety ſeeming to declare this end to be only, what, in truth, 
it is, ſecurity to our temporal liberty and property; the. ſimplicity of 
the plan diſpleaſed, and appeared defective. They imagined, that, 
by enlarging the bottom, they ſhould ennoble the ſtructure: and, 
therefore, formed a romantic project of making civil ſociety ſerve 


for all the good purpoſes it was even accidentally capable of produc- 


* Gulliver's Travels, vol. I. p. 708 


ing. 
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ing. And thus, inſtead of giving us a true picture of government, 
they jumbled together all ſorts of ſocieties into one; and confounded 
the religious, the literary, the mercantile, the convivial, with the 
cIvir., Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be worth 
reading carefully, will find that the errors, in which they abound, 
are all of this nature, and ariſe from this ſource, from the loſing, 


or never having had, a true idea of the ſimple plan of civil govern- 


ment: a circumſtance, which, as we ſhall ſhew occaſionally, in 
the courſe of this work, hath been productive of many wrong judg- 
ments concerning it. No wonder then, that this miſtake, concern- 


ing the end of civil ſociety, drew after it others, concerning the 


means; and this, amongſt the reſt, that reward was one of the ſanc- 
tions of human laws. 


On the whole, then, it appears, that civil ſociety hath not, in 
itſelf, the ſanction ꝙf rewards, to ſecure the obſervance of its own 
laws. So true, in 7h:s ſenſe, is the obſervation of St. Paul, that 
THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOUS, BUT FOR THE 
UNRULY AND DISOBEDIENT. | 

But it being evident, that the joint ſanctions of rewards and pu- 
niſhments are but juſt ſufficient to ſecure the tolerable obſervance of 
right (the common falſe opinion that theſe are the two hinges of 
government ariſing from that evidence), it follows, that, as RE- 
LIGION, ONLY, CAN SUPPLY THE SANCTION OF REWARDS, WIrICH 
SOCIETY WANTS, AND HATH NOT, RELIGION IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Thus, on the whole, we ſee, 

I. That ſociety, by its own proper force, cannot provide for 
the obſervance of above one third part of moral duties; and of 
that third, but imperfectly. We ſee likewiſe, how, by the pecu- 
liar influence of its nature, it enlargeth the duty of the citizan, at 


the ſame time that it leſſens his natural ability to perform it. 
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IT. We ſee further, which is a thing of far greater conſequence, 
that ſociety totally wants one of thoſe two powers which are owned 
by all to be the neceſſary hinges on which government turns, and 
without which it cannot be ſupported. | 

To ſupply theſe wants and imperfections, ſome other coactive 
power muſt be added, that hath its influence on the mind of man, 
to keep ſociety from running back into Confuſion. But there is no 
other than the power of RELIGION; which teaching a governing 
Providence, who hath given laws for the perfecting of Man's na- 
ture, and ſo becomes the rewarder of good men, and the puniſher 
of ill, this religion can oblige to the Duties of wmperfeft obligation, 
which human laws overlook : and teaching, alſo, that this Provi- 
dence is omniſcient, that it ſees the moſt ſecret actions and inten- 
tions of men, will oblige to thoſe duties of perfect obligation, which 
human laws cannot reach, or ſufficiently enforce. 

Thus we have explained, in general, the mutual aid which re- 
ligion and civil policy lend to one another : not unlike what two 
parties in the ſame cauſe, and engaged in the ſame encounter, may 
reciprocally receive aud give againſt a common enemy : While one 
party is cloſely. preſſed, the other comes up to its relief; diſengages 
the firſt; gives it time to rally, and repair it's force: By this time 
the aſſiſting party is puſhed in its turn, and needs the aid of that 
which is relieved; which is now at hand to repay the obligation. 


From henceforward, the two parties ever act in ALLIANCE; and, 


by that means, keep the common enemy at a ſtand. 

T H1s VSE OF RELIGION TO THE STATE was ſeen by the learned, 
and felt by all men of every age and nation. The ancient world 
particularly. was ſo firmly convinced of this truth, that their greateſt 
ſecret of the ſublime art of legiſlation conſiſted in this, how re- 
ligion might be beſt applied to the ſervice of ſociety. The parti- 
cular methods they employed,. and: the ſeveral: artful detours they 
contrived to arrive at this end, are in the ſecond book of The Di- 
vine Legation of Mosks explained at large, 3 
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Religion being thus proved neceſſary to ſociety, that it ſhould 
be ſo uſed and applied, in the beſt way, and to moſt advantage, 
needs no proof. For it is as inſtinctive in our nature to improve a 
good, as to diſcover or inveſtigate it. And with regard to the im- 
provement of this particular good, there 1s a ſpecial reaſon why it 
ſhould be ſtudied. For the experience of every place and age in- 
forms us, that the coactivity of civil laws and religion is but juſt 
enough to keep men from running into diſorder and mutual vio- 
lence. But this improvement is the effect of art and contrivance, 
For all natural good, every thing conſtitutionally beneficial to man, 
needs man's induſtry to enable him to reap that benefit. We re- 
ceive it all at the provident hand of heaven, rather with a capacity 
of being applied to our uſe, than immediately fit for our ſervice. 
We receive it, indeed, in full meaſure, but rude and unprepared. 
The efficient cauſe of this, in natural goods, is the intractability 
and innate ſtubbornneſs of matter; and in moral goods, the malice 
and perverſity of man. The final cauſe ſeems to be, that man, of 
all God's creatures the moſt incapable of a ſtate of inactivity and 
idleneſs, may be ſet to work; and by this means made to culti- 
vate, what would elſe lye fallow, the faculties both of his mind 
and body. 

Now concerning this technical improvement of moral goed, it 
is, in artificial bodies, as in natural: Two may be ſo effentially 
CO nſt;ruted as to be greatly able to adorn and ftrengthen each other. 
But then, as in the one caſe a mere Juxta-pofition of the parts is not 
ſufficient, ſo neither is it in the other; ſore union, ſome coalition, 
Tome artful inſertion into each other vill be neceſſary. 

But now again, as in natural bodies, the artiſt is unable to ſet 
about the proper operation, till he hath acquired a reafonable 
knowledge of the nature of thoſe bodies which are the ſubje& of 
his ſkill; fo neither can we know In what manner religion may 
be beſt applied to the ſervice of the ſtate, till we have learned 
the real and 2 natures both of a ate and a religion. The 
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obvious qualities of both ſufficiently ſhew that they muſt needs have 
a good effect on each other, when properly applied *; as our artiſt, 
by his knowledge of the obvious qualities of two natural bodies, 
we ſuppoſe diſcerns as much ; though he hath not yet gotten 
fufficient acquaintance with their nature, to make a proper ap- 
plication. 


CM A P.- IV. 
| Wy | 
Of the Nature and End of Civil Society: And the cauſes of the com- 
mon miſtakes concerning it, diſcovered and explained, | 


T behoves us, therefore, in the next place, to examine the na- 

ture of CIVIL SOCIETY and RELIGION more at large. Of 
whoſe natures to be truly informed, the way is to find out their 
ends. And this will be the more neceſſary on account of the 
wonderful extravagances that the ſeveral ſects amongſt us have run 
into, concerning one and the other ſociety ; while ſome ſtrike at 
the adminiſtration, ſome at the nature, and ſome at the very Being 
of both. The PAPIsr makes the ſtate a creature of the church; 


the ERASTIAN makes the church a creature of the ſtate : the 


PRESBYTERIAN would regulate the ſtate on church ideas; the 
HOBBEI1ST, the church, on reaſons of ſtate: And, to compleat the 
farce, the QUAKER aboliſhes the very being of a church ; and the 
MENNONITE ſuppreſſes the office of the civil magiſtrate. 3 

But to begin with Civil Society. It was inſtituted either with 
the purpoſe of attaining all the good of every kind, it was even ac- 
cidentally capable of producing; or only of ſome certain good, 
which the inſtitutors, unconcerned with, and unattentive to, any 
other, had in view. To ſuppoſe its end the vague purpoſe of ac- 


* Non natura, ſed hominum vitio factum, ut ambæ illæ poteſtates, quæ amico fœ- 
dere conjungi debuerant, in dedecus Chriſtiani nominis aliquando divellantur ab invicem. 
Marca, Epiſtola ad Cardinalem de Richelieu. F. T. 
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quiring all poſſible accidental good, is, in politics, a mere ſolecifm; 
as hath been ſufficiently ſhewn by the writers “ on this queſtion, 


And how untrue it is in fact, may be gathered from what we have 


ſaid above, of the Origin of Society. Civil Government then, I 
ſuppoſe, will be allowed to have been invented for the attainment 
of ſome certain end or ends, excluſive of others: and this implies 
the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing this end from others. Which dif- 
tinction ariſes from the different properties of the things pretending. 
But, again, amongſt all thoſe things which are apt to obtrude, or 
have in fact obtruded, upon men, as the ends of civil government, 
there is but one difference in their properties; as ends; which is 
this, That one of theſe is attainable by civil ſociety only; and all the 


reſt are eafily attained without it. The thing then, with that fin- 


gular property, muſt needs be the genuine end of civil ſociety. And 
that is no other than sECURITY TO THE TEMPORAL LIBERTY AND 
PROPERTY OF MAN, For this end, as we have ſhewn, civil ſociety 
was invented; and 7hzs, civil ſociety alone is able to procure. The 


great, but ſpurious rival of this end, THE SALVATION or SOULS, or 


the ſecurity of man's future happineſs, belongs, therefore, to the 
other diviſion. For his, not depending on outward. accidents, or 


on the will or power of another, as the body and goods do, may 


be as well attained in a ſtate of nature, as in civik ſociety ; and 
therefore, on the principles here delivered, cannot be one of the 
cauſes of the inſtitution of civil government ; nor conſequently one 
of the ends thereof +. 


But if fo, the promotion of it comes not within the peculiar 
province of the magiſtrate J. For he who has nothing to do with 


the 

* See Locke's Defence of his Letters of Toleration. This appears too to have been 

Ariſtotle's opinion from theſe words—gyau wiv 2 Neff T6 SA, X) T6 e 5s yag 1 

Gow wour rer, ior xanclotras Thy [ADNPM] paxaiccs, Werixeus, aA W weg ir fc, 
Polit. I. i. e. 1. | 


+ See note [B], at the end of this Book. 


t Summa divini numinis benignitate duobus maximis prefidiis inſtructa eſt humani 
generis ſocietas ad felicitatem conſequendam, Sacerdotio et Imperio; quorum alterum 


divinis 
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the end, can have no concern with the means. Theſe means are 
DOCTRINE AND MORALS, Which compoſe what is called RELIGION, 
in the largeſt ſenſe of the word — That opinions are not in his 
reſſort, I again refer the reader to Mr. Locte's diſcourſes on Tole- 
ration; where it may be ſeen, how, from the principles here laid 
down, the whole doctrine of religious liberty is demonſtrated : and 
that even morals are not, when conſidered only in a religious ſenfe, 
how ſtrange ſoever this aſſertion may appear, is evident both from 
the reaſon of things, and from the fundamental practice of all 
governments. CE 

We have ſhewn they were the bodres, not the fouls of men, of 
which the magiſtrate undertook the care. Whatever therefore 


refers to the body, is in his juriſdiction; whatever to the ſoul, 18 


not. But, and if there be hat which refers equally to both (as 
morals plainly do) ſuch thing muſt needs be partly within and 
partly without his province; that is, it is to be partially confidered 
by him; his care thereto extending ſo far only as it affects ſociety. 
The other conſideration of it, namely as it makes part of religion, 
being in the hands of thoſe who preſide in another kind of ſociety; 
of which more hereafter. | < 
Again, with regard to civil practice; if we caſt our eye on any 


digeſt of laws, we ſhall find that evil actions have their annexed 


puniſhment denounced, not as they are Vices, 7. e. not in propor- 
tion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: nor as they 


divinis myfteriis fe impendit, alterum componit reipublice ſtatum, et humanæ vitæ 
tranquillitatem procurat; ita ut ex utriuſque concordia Chriſtiana reſpublica cumula- 
tiſſimis incrementis augeatur. Utraque poteſtatum ſuis limitibus eſt circumſcripta, et 
in diſſitis omnino negotiis exercetur ; cum illa fpiritualibus addicatur, hzc publicis oc- 
cupata fit—certz quidem regulz in genere affignari poſſunt, quibus invicem diſtermi- 
nentur.— Et en parlant des difficultez qui peuvent furvenir entre ces deux puiſſances, 
PAuteur ajoite—Quz locum habent non in controverfiis fidei, quæ longo intervallo 
remotz ſunt e cognitione principum, nec in rerumpublicarum adminiſtrationibus, que 
ahenz ſunt a cura paſcendi gregis. Marca in præfatione prima, F. T. 


Are 
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are SINs, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation from the revealed 
will of God; which two things indeed coincide : But as they are 
CriMss, i. e. in proportion to their malignant influence on civil 
ſociety. 3 

But the view in which the „ate regards the practice of morality 
is evidently ſeen in its recognition of that famous maxim by 
which, in all communities, penal laws are faſhioned and directed, 
THAT THE SEVERITY OF THE PUNISHMENT MUST ALWAYS RISE IN 
PROPORTION TO THE PROPENSITY TO THE CRIME. A maxim 


- evidently unjuſt, were actions regarded by the ſtate as they are in 


themſelves; becauſe the /aw of nature enjoins only in proportion to- 
the ability of the ſubject; and human abilities abate in proportion 
to the contrary propenſities ;—evidently impious, were actions re- 
garded by the ſtate as they refer to the will of God, becauſe this 
ſtate-meaſure directly contradicts his method and rule of puniſhing. 
But ſuppoſe the magiſtrate's office to be what is here aſſigned ; his 
aim muſt be the SuyPREsSION of crimes, or of thoſe actions which 
malignantly affect ſocicty ; and then nothing can be more reaſon» 
able than this proceeding. For then, his end muſt be the good of 
the whole, not of particulars ; but as they come within that view. 
But the good of the whole being to be procured only by the preven- 
tion of crimes; and thoſe, to which there is the greateſt propenſity, 
being of the moſt difficult prevention, the full ſeverity of his law 
muſt, of neceſſity, be armed againſt theſe *. 


* A law there is mentioned amongſt the Grecians whereof Pitiacut is reported to 
* have been author: and by that law it was agreed, that he, which being overcome 
* with drink did then ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuffer puniſhment double as much as if he 
had done the ſame being ſober. No man could ever have thought this reaſonable 


that had intended thereby only to puniſh the injury committed according to the 


„ gravity of the fact. For who knoweth not that harm adviſedly done is naturally leſs 
ho pardonable, and therefore worthy of the ſharper puniſhment, But for as much as 


none did ſo uſually this way offend as men in that caſe, it was for the public good to 


frame a poſitive law for remedy thereof accordingly,” Hooker, Ecel. Pol, L. i, & 10. 


But 
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But now it is to be obſerved, in order to clear this queſtion from 
the confufion to which the want of theſe conſiderations has ſub- 
jected it, that though Religion, or the Care of the Soul, be not 
within the province of the magiſtrate, and conſequently matters of- 
loctrine and opinion are without his juriſdiftion ; yet this muſt 
always be underſtood with an exception to the three fundamental 
principles of Natural Religion; namely — THE BEING os a Gob— 
HIS PROVIDENCE OVER HUMAN AFFAIRS—and THE NATURAL Es- 
SENTIAL DIFFERENCE OF MORAL coOD and EVIL. Theſe doctrines 
it is directly of his office to cheriſh, protect, and propagate ; and 
all oppugners of them it is as much his right and duty to reſtrain 
as any the moſt flagrant offender againſt civil peace. Nor doth 
this at all contradict our general poſition, that the ſole end of civil 
ſociety is the conſervation of body and goods. For the magiſtrate 
concerns himſelf with the maintenance of theſe THREE TUN DA- 
MENTAL ARTICLES, not as they promote our future happineſs, but 
our preſent: as they are the very foundation and bond of civil 
policy. To underſtand this, we muſt remember wn hath been 
faid above of its original. ie Sli 

The progreſs and increaſe of mutual violence in \ the Nate of 
nature, till it became general and intolerable, was owing to the 


natural equality of power amongſt men. The remedy of which 
was ſeen to be civil ſociety. But that equality of power, which oc- 


caſioned the evil, prevented the remedy, any otherwiſe than by 
the will and free conſent of every one. The entrance therefore 
into ſociety was by free convention and ſtipulation. But then 
again, that ſame equality which made every man's couſent neceſ- 
ſary, prevented his giving any other ſecurity for the performance 
of his compact than his mere word: and how feeble a ſecurity that 
15, all men know. Some means therefore were to be contrived to 
ſtrengthen the obligation of his word. Now nothing, in the caſe 
here imagined of perfect equality (and ſuch was the real caſe on 
mens* entering into. ſociety) could give this ſtrength, but REL1- 
rox. An OATH then, riſing on the free "ou principles above- 

mentioned, 


TTY | 
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mentioned, was that ſanction to his word which was univerſally 
employed in all conventions. For an oath is an invocation to 
heaven, whoſe providence is believed to regard mens* actions; 
juſtice being the obje& of his delight, and injuſtice of his diſplea- 
ſure; and that he will puniſh and reward accordingly: all which 
neceflarily imply an eſſential difference between good and evil, prior 
to human decrees. Thus an old Grecian ſage quoted by Clemens, 
ſpeaking of the office of the ancient Lawgiver, ſays: „le firſt of 
« all trained the race of mankind to juſtice by the invention of an 
« oath *." 

Again, when ſociety was eſtabliſhed, it was neceſſary that human 
laws ſhould be inforced on a principle of RIGHT as well as potver ; 
that is, on a principle which would make them obeyed for conſcience 


ſake. But the preſerving theſe 7hree great articles of natural reli- 


gion could alone ſubſiſt that priuciple. Therefore was the magiſ- 
trate to provide for their ſupport. But theſe being all that were 
neceſſary to this end, Religion, as ſuch, was no farther under his 
direction. The conſequence is, that no particular ſcheme or mode 
of religion was under his care as a magiſtrate, till he had cove- 
nanted and compacted to that purpole ; as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 


But for a fuller proof of the neceſlity of theſe three great principles 


to a ſtate, I refer the Reader to the firſt book of The Divine Lega- 
tion of Moſes ; where he will find the cavils of Mr. Bay/e againſt 
that neceſſity confuted at large. 

Thus it is ſeen, that though the conſervation of theſe principles 
belong to the magiſtrate, it is not becauſe they make a part of the- 
civil inſtitute (for this would be violating the unity of its end), 
but as they are the very rock and foundation on which the edifice 
of a common-wealth is built. Nor is it, for that, the leſs within 
the province of the magiſtrate. It was equally the concern of the an- 
tient Zailes at Reme to lee to the ſupport of the foundations as well as 


* este. S718. 116 12945004 19,v S4, nyalcy, del Ear g e. Strom, lib. i. — See alſo note "C1, at 
the end of this Book, 
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to the repair of the public buildings erected on them. Nor is this 
diſtinction made without reaſon, For if the care of theſe principles 
were within the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, as making part of the 


civil inſtitute, his office would extend to the care of fouls ; and then 


I can ſee no reafon but that more, with equal pretence, might 
enter in, till the whole of religion devolved upon him. And how 
miſchievous this would. be to the ſtate, and how much more 
miſchievous to religion, the following diſcourſe will amply demon- 
ſtrate. But if theſe principles are within his care only as they are 
the Rock on which ſociety is erected, there is then abundant rea- 
ſon why it ſhould not be enlarged. And yet many policies, both 
ancient and modern, by a prepoſterous kind of architecture, that 
enlarges the foundation at the ſame time that it narrows the ſuper- 
ſtructure, have fo ſurrounded the commonwealth on all fides with 
this rock, that it puts one in mind of the old puniſhment of im- 
muring male factors within four walls. For a miſtaken regard to 
virtue and religion hath, in all ages, diſpoſed the magiſtrate to 
deviate from his proper office; till at length the care of the ſoul 
got the upper hand of that of the body, in his adminiſtration; to 
the infinite damage of mankind in all his intereſts. 

Though one may eaſily conceive the magiſtrate :nduſtriouſly 


propagating this flattering deluſion, in order to add power to his 


office, and veneration to his perſon ; yet, I am perſuaded, miſtake 
firſt introduced this miſchief: though fraud might, perhaps, con- 
tribute to ſupport it. Becauſe I find the error to have ſpread itſelf 
even into thoſe communities where public liberty, and conſequently 
where public good, have been moſt aimed at, and effected. Which 
hath fo riveted the miſtake, in the minds of ſome, concerning the 
magiſtrate's real office, that they have even ventured to accuſe the 
wiſeſt adminiſtrations of 1njuſtice : for, borne away with the com- 
mon notion that his office extended to the care of fouls, and finding 
the beſt inſtitutes of civil laws framed with a manifeſt diſregard to 
that care, they have raſhly cenſured them for carnality and irre- 


ligion. 


To 
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To vindicate ſuch conſtitutions, and to remove this only objeCtion 
to the principles here laid down, it may be proper to trace up, from 
their original, the ſeveral cauſes that have concurred to the miſtake 
of the magiſtrate's real office; by which 1t will be ſeen, that what 
makes moſt for it, its antiquity, only proves the inveteracy of the 


miſtake. 


I. The firſt ground of this error was the confuſed mixture of 
civil and religious intereſts, to which the magiſtrate, in the execu- 
tion of his office, had his regard attached. This ſeveral cauſes had 

in ſeveral ages contributed to effect. 
5 As F1RsT, In the infancy of civil ſociety, fathers of families 
= (who were wont to execute the office of the prieſthood) when they 
advanced, or were called up, to the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
carried that ſacred character with them into the magiſtracy: and 
continued to execute both functions in perſon. So that the care of 
religion, which was thus by accident attached to the perſon of the 
magiſtrate, would naturally in titne be thought inherent in his 
office. 

Secondly, Moſt of the antient law-givers, and inſtitutors of civil 
policy, having found it neceſſary, for the carrying on their reſpec- 
tive eſtabliſhments, to pretend to inſpration, and the extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of ſome God *, unavoidably mingled and confounded 
civil and religious intereſts with one another ; ſo as to animadvert 
on actions not only as cr mes againſt the fate, but as fins againſt 
that God who patronized the foundation; and conſequently, ſome- ö 
times, to make their adjuſtments and proportions between the 

= action and the puniſhment rather according to this latter eſti- 
mate. 555 5 
Thirdly, PAGAN REilicton had for its ſubjef not only each in- 

0 dividual, the natural man; but likewiſe the artificial man, Society; 
for whom, and by whom, all the lic rites and ceremonies of it 
= were inſtituted and performed 4. So that here the care of religion 


* See The Divine Legation of Moſes, book II. § I. 
+ Ibid, RD 
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became the care of the republic : The conſequence of this was, that 
religion held the government in partnerſhip ; and nothing was con- 
ſulted or executed without the advice of the oracle. Prodigies and 
portents were as common as civil edits ; and bore as conſtant a ſhare 
in the public adminiſtration. | 

Fourthly, In after-ages, when the Roman emperors became Chriſ- 
tian, agreeably to the zeal of new converts, they made the civi i inſti- 
tutes religious, by introducing laws againſt in; in which, as they were 
told by their teachers they were not only authorized, but directed, by 
the examples and precepts of that Sci r uRE which they profeſſed to 
believe. This greatly contributed to con found the diſtinction between 
a church and ſtate. However, this falſe judgement did not owe its 
birth to the Chriſtian Religion, where this diſtinction is ſo marked 
out and inforced, as not eaſily to be miſtaken ; but to the Feuijſb, 
in which thoſe ſocieties were conſolidated, and, as it were, incor- 
porated. For there they ſaw, in a civil policy inſtituted by God 
himſelf, and therefore to be eſteemed moſt perfect, and, of courſe, 
worthy the imitation of all magiſtrates who profeſſed themſelves. 
the ſervants of that God, they ſaw, I ſay, fins and crimes eqally 
within the magiſtrate's juriſdiction. They did not reflect that Hat 
Juriſdiction was the neceflary conſequence of a TxEocracy X, a 
form of government different in kind from all human policies 
whatſoever. | 

Fifthly, in theſe later times, when the great ſeparation was 
made from the church of Rome, in the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
centuries; the people, in moſt places, except in England, procured 
for themſelves their national reformation, ſupported by their miniſ- 
ters, whoſe heads were full of the Jewiſh diſpenſation ill under- 
ſtood. And, in ſome places, it being the fortune of the ſtate, as 
well as church, to be new modeled, it was no wonder that, under 
ſuch artificers, a ridiculous imitation of the Jewiſh ſtate ſhould be 


affected; and, conſequently, that the magiſtrate ſhould ſhew a 


* Divine Legation, book V. 
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greater attention to reſtrain fins than crimes, And here I cannot 
but, with much grief, obſerve, that this wrong judgement was not 
only pernicious to civil ſociety, but highly injurious to the intereſts 
cf the Proteſtant Religion. It did indeed contribute more than any 
thing beſides to re-eſtabliſh Popery, which was then ſhaken even 
to what itſelf calls, its very CENTRE of UNITY. It put a ſudden 
ſtop to the glorious progreſs which the reformed Religion was then 
making throughout Europe, from Eaſt to Weſt. For the well- 
diſpoſed princes on the continent finding, in the reformed miniſters, 
a pragmatic ſpirit, which was for modeling the ſtate as well as 
church, on their own theologic ſtandard, adhered, or fell back, to 
the Papal power: as preferring an ecclefiaſtic tyranny they had 
been uſed to, before a new one, whoſe principles threatened an 
entire ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed policies. The excellent Grozius 
ſhall be my warrant that I have given no injurious account of the 
conduct of the reform:d miniſters: who, in the hiftory of his own 
country, has exhibited to us a very lively repreſentation of this 
whole ſcene. Speaking of the E/tab/i/hment of the reformed Religion 
by the Szates of Holland he ſays :—* Recepta PuBLice diſciplina, 
« quze Geneve et in Palatinatu Germaniz paſſimque alibi docebatur : 
„hoe tamen intereſt, quod ejuſdem religionis AL11 diverſas minus 
„ tylerant: QUIPPE NON IN HOC TANTUM ORDINATAS A Dro 
„% CIVITATES AC MAGISTRATUS DICTANTES UT A CORPORIBUS ET 
© POSSESSIONIBUS INJURIZ ABESSENT, SED UT, QUO MORE iP=E 
© JUSSISSET, EO IN COMMUNE COLERETUR; CUJUS OFFICII NEGLI“ 
© GENTES MULTOS POENAM, ALIORUM IMPIETATI DEBITAM, IN 
SE ACCERSISSE, Contra, iſtæ nationes non modo, &c “.“ 

Nor was England altogether free from the effects of this diſorder. 
For thoſe amongſt us who were called puritans, having, during 


the diſtreſſed ſtate of religion at home, been obliged to reſide abroad 


amongſt theſe new modelers of church and ſtate, imbibed their 
ruinous notions of reformation : and returning home, on the ap- 


* Annales de Rebus Belgicis, lib, ii. Anno 3 572. 
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proach of better times, began early to inforce their whimſies to the 
diſturbance of their own country, *till Hooker, in his immortal 
book of Ecclefrajtical Policy *, put a ſtop to this religious frenzy. 
So that the ſpirit of Purity ſeemed now to be ſubdued; When, 
towards the concluſion of our laſt unhappy civil wars, the famous 
Mr. Baxter took advantage, on the ruins of the conſtitution, to 
write his book Ihe Chriſtian Commonwealth. 


II. A ſecond cauſe of this error aroſe from what is called the 
etabliſhment of religion in the ſtate. There never was a civil ſociety, 
ancient or modern, but what had a RELIGION BY LAW ESTA- 
BLISHED. Which ariſing from a league or union between the civil 
and religious intereſts, 1t receives a delegated coercive power from 

\ the ſtate ; which, inſtead of applying to the promotion of their 
joint intereſts, as was the intention of the truſt, it is too apt to di- 
„ vert to the ſupport and increaſe of it's own. But of this, more 
hereafter. Now, one error ariſing from ſuch efabl/hment was, that 

theſe powers of the civil kind, which the religious ſociety in ſuch 

circumſtances exerciſed, were inherent in it: and thoſe who fell not 

into this, but ſaw it was an intruſted power, borrowed from the 

ſtate, yet ran into an oppoſite; namely, that the reſtraining of /in, 

which was aimed at in the right application of this borrowed power, 

was one of the natural, eſſential tendencies to which the civil 

magiſtrate, as ſuch, ſhould nel, direct that power. Whereas, 


indeed, ſuch application was only the reſult of that union between 
the civil and religious intereſts. 


III. A third cauſe of this error was, that, though in many caſes, 
the malignity of an action varies, according as it is applied to civil 
or to religious intereſts ; and that the direction of civil laws is ge- 
nerally regulated on the degree of evil the action occaſions to the 
1 ſtate; yet, very often, too, the degrees are the ſame, and the ma- 
| lignity of the / and crime is equal. In this caſe, therefore, it 


1 * See note [D], at the end of this Book, 
| could 
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could not be ſeen, which was in the legiſlator's intention to puniſh; 
the crime, or the ſin. And fo the people concluded that both were 
in his view. Add to this, that theſe two complex modes, having, 
in their compoſition, many ſimple 1deas, common to both, were 
not eaſily ſeen to be, what, in reality, they are, two diſtin& modes, 
but thought, only two terms of one and the fame : Which would 


very much help forward the error whole original we are here 


deducing. 

IV. But the laſt general cauſe we ſhall aſſign of this error, was 
the magiſtrate's puniſhing, and by a juſt exertion of his power, 
ſome immoral actions, as fins : and even reſtraining ſpeculative opi- 
nions. We have obſerved, that the only bond of ſociety amongſt 
equals is the ſanction of an oath, as it is an appeal to heaven, the 
avenger of falſhood and injuſtice. And common fwearmg directly 
tending to deſtroy the reverence due unto it, all ſtates have con- 
curred to puniſh that impiety. But an oath derives it's force and 
virtue from thoſe three great principles of natural religion, The 
being of a God,. —his providence, —and the eſſential d fference of good 
and evil: which therefore come within the office of the civil ma- 
giſtrate to ſupport. Now the people ſeeing moral actions, as they 
regard the Deity, and ſpeculative opinions, as they regard truth, 
(the two parts which make up religion, in the largeſt ſenſe of the 
word) under the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, and not conceiving the 
reaſon, as here explained, concluded that the whole of religion 
was under his care and direction “. 


* See note [E], at the end of this Book, 
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proach of better times, began early to inforce their whimſies to the 
diſturbance of their own country, *till Hooker, in his immortal 
book of Eccliſiaſlical Policy *, put a ſtop to this religious frenzy. 
So that the ſpirit of Purity ſeemed now to be ſubdued ; When, 
towards the concluſion of our laſt unhappy civil wars, the famous 
Mr. Baxter took advantage, on the ruins of the conſtitution, to 
write his book of the Chriſtian Commonwealth. 


II. A ſecond cauſe of this error aroſe from what is called the 
e/tabli/hment of religion in the ſtate. There never was a civil ſociety, 
ancient or modern, but what had a RELIGION BY LAW ESTA- 
BLISHED. Which ariſing from a league or union between the civil 
and religious intereſts, 1t receives a delegated coercive power from 
the ſtate; which, inſtead of applying to the promotion of their 
joint intereſts, as was the intention of the truſt, it is too apt to di- 
vert to the ſupport and increaſe of it's own. But of this, more 
hereafter. Now, one error ariſing from ſuch efab/;/hment was, that 
theſe powers of the civil kind, which the religious ſociety in ſuch 
circumſtances exerciſed, were inherent in it : and thoſe who fell not 
into this, but ſaw it was an intruſted power, borrowed from the 
ſtate, yet ran into an oppoſite; namely, that the reſtraining of /in, 
which was aimed at in the right application of this borrowed power, 
was one of the natural, eſſential tendencies to which the civil 
magiſtrate, as ſuch, ſhould h:mfe/f direct that power. Whereas, 
indeed, ſuch application was only the refult of that union between 
the civil and religious intereſts, 


III. A third cauſe of this error was, that, though in many caſes, 
the malignity of an action varies, according as it is applied to civil 
or to religious intereſts ; and that the direction of civil laws is ge- 
nerally regulated on the degree of evil the action occaſions to the 


| Nate; yet, very often, too, the degrees are the ſame, and the ma- 


lignity of the / and crime is equal. In this cafe, therefore, it 
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could not be ſeen, which was in the legiſlator's intention to puniſh; 
the crime, or the ſin. And ſo the people concluded that both were 
in his view. Add to this, that theſe two complex modes, having, 
in their compoſition, many ſimple ideas, common to both, were 
not eaſily ſeen to be, what, in reality, they are, two diſtin& modes, 
but thought, only two terms of one and the ſame : Which would 
very much help forward the error whoſe original we are here 


deducing. 


IV. But the laſt general cauſe we ſhall afſign of this error, was 
the magiſtrate's puniſhing, and by a juſt exertion of his power, 
ſome immoral actions, as fins : and even reſtraining ſpeculative opi— 


nions. We have obſerved, that the only bond of ſociety amongſt 


equals is the ſanction of an oath, as it is an appeal to heaven, the 
avenger of falſhood and injuſtice. And common ſwearmg directly 


tending to deſtroy the reverence due unto it, all ſtates have con- 


curred to puniſh that impiety. But an oath derives it's force and 
virtue from thoſe three great principles of natural religion, The 
being of a God, —his providence, —and the eſſential d fference of good 
and evil: which therefore come within the office of the civil ma- 


giſtrate to ſupport, Now the people ſeeing moral actions, as they 


regard the Deity, and ſpeculative opinions, as they regard truth, 
(the two parts which make up religion, in the largeſt ſenſe of the 
word) under the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, and not conceiving the 
reaſon, as here explained, concluded that the whole of religion 
was under his care and direction “. 


* See note [E |, at the end of this Book, 
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CHAP. v. 


O/ ihe Nature and End of Religion. 


AVING thus explained the nature and end of crvir $0- 

* CIETY, together with the origins of thoſe errors which men 

and even ſtates, in every age, have been apt to entertain concern- 

ing it ; I come in the next place, as I propoſed, to treat concerning 
RELIGION ; 

Whoſe end is firſt, 7 procure the favour of God; and ſecondly, 
to advance and improve our own intellectual nature. 

As to the firſt end, the favour of God, this, common ſenſe in- 
forms us, one man cannot procure for another ; nor hinder him 
from procuring for himſelf ; for as integrity of heart is what alone 
recommends us to his favour, every one hath this in his own 
power. It is evident, then, that man, in his religious capacity, 
had no occaſion to conſtitute a ſociety for procuring for himſelf the 
favour of God; as he had occaſion in his fecal, to ſecure to himſelf 
the enjoyment of his liberty *. If, therefore, as a religioniſt, he 
entered into ſociety, it was for a reaſon different from that for 
which, as a civiliſt, he conſtituted a commonwealth ; that is, it 
was not to guard himſelf againſt the malice of man. 

And this leads us to conſider the ſecond end of religion, namely 
the advancement and improvement of our INTELLECTUAL NATURE, 
Now this, we can as eaſily conceive how a number of religious 
beings conſociated may advance, as we can how a number of /ecular 


* Regium imperium quietem publicam, epiſcoporum ſollicitudo felicitatem æternam 
hominibus procurat, teſtante apoſtolo, Reges ſæcularibus, pontifices ſpiritualibus ordi- 
nandis ſe impendunt. Quamdiu neutra poteſtatum in alienos limites inſiliet, mutua 
concordia res Chriſtiana ampliſicabitur.— Soli principi poteſtas in hæc terrena & tempo- 
ralia imperandi aſſeritur, ut eccleſiæ ſacra & ſpiritualia procurandi. Marca, lib. 2. c. 
fo. Fo To | 
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beings conſociated may advance and improve our ANIMAL NATURE, | 
the ſecondary end of civil ſociety. 

To ſee the neceſſity of forming this ſociety, we are to conſider 
how the intellectual nature is improved by religion. 

Religion, as an act or exerciſe regarding its object, is a com- 
merce and intercourſe with the ſupreme cauſe of all things. Which 
conſiſting, on our parts, in ſuitable ſentiments, raiſed in us by con- 
templation on his nature, and on the relations we ſtand in towards HIM, 
the proper and adequate object of all dependent beings, muſt needs 
advance and improve our intellectual nature to its utmoſt height. 

But now it may be aſked, whether this intercourſe, as it begins, 
ſo likewiſe, it ſhould not end in mental exerciſe ; and, conſequently, 
whether religion be not, what many ſeem now diſpoſed to thiuk it, 
but a kind of divine philoſophy in the mind; which compoſes only 
a ſpiritual and myſtic body of its followers ? For if this be indeed 
the caſe, there is an end of all religious ſociety; this ſpecies of a 
religion neither ſtanding in need, nor being capable of ſuch a 
community. 1 

To reſolve this queſtion, we are to conſider, that, as RELIG10N 
is an intercourſe with the Creator and Governor of all things, it is 
the obje& of all rational dependent beings. Now we can eaſily 
conceive how a mere mental religion may fit the nature of pure im- 
material ſpirits, of which doubtleſs there are innumerable degrees 
within the vaſt limits of the univerſe. But man being compounded 
of two contrary, though, by the divine ſkill, united natures, /ou! 
and body, it ſeems neceſſary, at firſt fight, that religion here ſhould 
partake of the character of its ſubject, and be compoſed equally of 
internal meditations, and outward acts and offices, This will appear 


on conſidering his nature as reſulting from this compoſition ; and 


the ſituation in which Providence hath been pleaſed to place him. 
To fit us for the ſtation here aſſigned us, it was ſeen proper, as we 
find by experience, that the paſſions of the mind ſhould be greatly 


5 influenced by the temper of the body; in which covering likewiſe, 
_ the intellectual faculties ſhould be ſo inveloped as to render vain 
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all attempts of emancipating ourſelves from the body, while our 
buſineſs was in this groſs material world, Now how unfit ſuch 
beings are for a mere mental religion appears evident trom the very 
ſtate of the caſe. Experience likewiſe hath conſtantly confirmed 
theſe obſervations. For whenever men, by a miſtaken aim at per- 
fection, have endeavoured, in their religious exerciſes, to defecate 
the groſſneſs of ſenſe, and foar up into the region of pure ideas, it 
has been found that juſt as the temper and conſtitution was, ſo 
has been the conſequence and iſſue: If cold and phlegmatic, their 
religion has ſunk into quietiſm ; if bilious or ſanguine, it has flamed 
out into all the frenzy of enthuſiaſm. 

But further, our ſtation and circumſtances here contribute to 
render our natural incapacity, for ſuch a mental religion, ſtill more 
invincible. The ſupply of the neceſſities and conveniences of life, 
through all our intercourſes for the ſatisfaction of thoſe neceſſities 
and conveniencies, ſubjects us to perpetual converſe with the moſt 
ſenſible and material objects. But often repeated converſe pro- 
duces HABITS. And of what force habits are in keeping the mind 
bent their way; and how obſtinately they adhere, when we endea- 
vour to get free of them, is as well known, as it is with difficulty 
remedied. Now theſe habits are ſo oppoſite, ſo averſe to, ſo in- 
compatible with mental contemplation, that, to do even ſo much 
this way, as the very eſſence of religion. requires, we muſt bribe 
ſenſe and matter, and draw them againſt themſelves, to aſſiſt us in 
the rational offices of religion. If we add to this, that the com- 
mon people, who compoſe the groſs body of mankind, and for 
every individual of which, religion is intended, are, by their ſtation 
and employments, moſt immerged in matter, we ſhall need no fur- 
ther proof, that a mere mental intercourſe with God, which. 
makes religion only a divine philoſophy in the mind, is. altogether 
unfit for ſuch a creature as man in his preſent ſtation upon earth. 

But ſuppoſing all theſe impediments of ideal devotion to be: 
away; yet if men be not ſo far ſpiritualized as to give and receive 
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an intuitive knowledge of one another's mental acts of religion, 
ſtill ſuch a religion would not properly fit them. Becauſe, to the 
due exerciſe of religion it is required that open profeſſion of it be 
made by each individual, fo as to be ſeen by others. For, that 
reaſon which tells us it is our duty to acknowledge all the relations 
in which we ſtand towards God: the ſame tells us, it is equally 
our duty to make thoſe acknowledgements public. Again, of the 
bleſſings, Providence beſtows upon us, ſome are particular to the 
individual, and others common to the ſpecies. Now, as return of 
thanks is due from each man for the bleſſings he has received in 
particular; ſo reaſon tells us, that for thoſe beſtowed on mankind 
in common, a joint return ſhould be made, by as many of the kind 
together as can conveniently aſſemble for this purpoſe, 

From what has been ſaid then, it appears, that ſuch a religion 
as is ſuitable to the nature of man, HERE, mult have our meditations 
on the divine nature drawn out into ARTICLES OF FAITH ; and 
our meditations on the ſeveral relations in which we Hand towards him 
digeſted into ſuitable and correſpondent ACTS OF RELIGIOUS WOR- 
SHIP; and both of them to be profeſſed and performed in common. . 


. Which things, as we ſhall now ſhew, require the aid of a soctETY 


to regulate and eſtabliſh. 
1. Opinions concerning the nature of the Deity ſo entirely in- 


fluence all religious practice that this invariably takes its character 


from the; and becomes more or leſs perfect as thoſe are nearer to, 
or further from the >< an *, On which account the greateſt care 
15 to be taken to preferve opinions pure and untainted. But this 
cannot be done but by a sociETY ; as we may underſtand from the 
very mention of thoſe two ways which all ſuch ſocicties have ever 
put in practice. 1. By reducing men's belief into one common 
formulary. And 2. By making the profeſſion of that formulary 
the term of communion. For by this means there is a ſummary of 
belief in aid of the ignorant; and a common repofitory that men 


See Plato's Euthyph. 
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may always have recourſe to for information, Where it 1s to be 
obſerved, that the wider the bottom is made, and the more general 
the terms of communion (conſiſtent with the being of a Society), 
the wiſer and juſter is that religious inſtitution. 

2. The ſeveral atts of religious worſhip are correſpondent to the 
ſentiments ariſing in us from our meditation on the ſeveral relations 
we ſtand in towards God; and inſtituted with. defign to aid and 
improve thoſe ſentiments. Now, as meditations, not tempered 
with theſe outward acts, are apt, as we have ſhewn, to fly out 
into enthuſiaſm ; ſo outward acts not regulated by, nor adapted to 
thoſe meditations, are as ſubje&t to degenerate into a childiſh 
unmeaning ſuperſiition, And, how much enthuſiaſm depraves all 
the faculties of the mind, how much ſuperſtition diſhonours the 
ſervice of our Maker, 1s diſputed by no one acquainted with the 
nature and effects of theſe direful evils. The greateſt care there- 
fore is to be taken, that the ſolemn acts of religion be preſerved 
ſimple, decent, and ſigniſicative. But then this can be done only by 
providing perſons ſet apart for this office; whoſe peculiar employ- 
ment it ſhall be to preſide iu, direct, and ſuperintend the ritual of 
worſhip, leſt any thing childiſh, profane, or ſuperſtitious ſhould (as 
it certainly would, if left to every one's fancy) obtrude itſelf into 
religious ſervice, Now public officers and miniſters muſt a& by 
ſome common policy, which may regulate and ſettle their ſeveral 
employments, powers, and ſubordinations. But that policy is no 
other than the laws of a ſociety properly ſo called. 

What hath been here ſaid is ſufficient to manifeſt the Divine 
» Wiſdom of the Author and Finiſher of our Faith, who, revealing 
the will of his heavenly Father to mankind, actually formed our 
holy religion into a ſociety, on a common policy, with public : 
rites, proper officers, and a ſubordination of the miniſtry. So that 
though we had not proved that religion forms a ſociety by nature, 
from whence ariſes the equity of an eſtabliſhed religion at large: 
yet we now find it doth ſo by m/uton, which juſtifies an efabliſh- 
ment wherever the religion profeſſed is the Chriſtian, But, how 

certain 
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certain ſoever it be that religion ee a feciety by nature; never- 
theleſs we may at the ſame time ſee, from a remarkable circum- 
ſtance, in the riſe and progreſs of the people called Quakers, how 
little the plaineſt truths are ſecure from contradiction. Theſe men, 
in ſpite of the records of ſacred hiſtory which aſſure us, that Jeſus 
inſtituted a rule and government, and formed his Followers into a 


church or ſociety, yet regard Chriftianity as only a kind of divine 


philoſophy in the mind, it being the fundamental principle of this 
ſet, That there is no other reaſon or meaſure of compliance or confor- 


| mity, in matters relating to God, than the conviction of the light and 
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* ſpirit of Chriſt in every conſcience, But here lay the miſchief; the 


very 4 on which this wiſe ſect was formed, had a neceſſary 
tendency to its immediate deſtruction, reducing all aggregate bodies 
to a mere heap of ſand. And in fact it was running into all the 
confuſion which is neceſſarily produced by ſuch a principle, when 
PENN and BARCLEY aroſe to lick this abortion into ſhape. Penn 
ſoon perceived that no ſect could ſubſiſt on ſuch a principle; and 
therefore ſet upon convincing his friends of the neceſſity of ſome 
common policy: but perceiving that if he ſhould inſiſt on that 
neceſſity for the ſake of religion, he fhould too openly contradict 
their darling principle; he argues for this common policy from the 
benefits reſulting from it to c/v// life - and thus, inſtead of a church, 
he hath helped to make Qyakeri/m, conſidered in its diſcipline, a 
civil community or corporation: and ſuch indeed it is at preſent in 
much perfection. A memorable inſtance, that truth rarely fails of 
requiting its oppoſers : while theſe very men, the moſt averſe to 
every Thing that looks like a church, or church-policy, have by 
their uſe of it, under another name, borne, before they were 
aware, the ſtrongeſt ?/timony for its neceſſity. 

I. REL1G10Nn thus compoſing a ſocicty, we are now to conſider 
what kind of ſociety it is. Firſt. then it muſt needs be sovErt1GN, 
AND INDEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL “. Natural dependency of one 


ſociety. 


® Regnum & ſacerdotium diſtinctas pote ſtates in ſuo quamque ordine ſupremas eſſe — 
omnia 
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ſociety on another, muſt ariſe either from the lau of nature or of 
nations, 

-Dependency by the /aw of nature is from eſſence, or generation, 
Dependency from. eſſence there can be none, For a dependency 
ariſing from thence is a mode of natural union and coalition; 
and coalition only there exiſts where an agreement 1s found in eadem 
zertio ; but there being no ſuch agreement to be found between two 
ſocieties eſſentially different as theſe are, there can poſſibly be no 
dependency : now this eſſential difference is evident from their 
having different ends and means; the ultimate end of religion being 
the care of ſouls; and the ultimate end of civil ſociety the care of 
bodies; and the means of that being by external application; and 
of this by internal. Dependency which ariſes from generation, is 
where one ſociety ſprings up from another, as corporations, col- 
leges, companies, and chambers in a city. Theſe, as well by the 
conformity of their ends and means, as by their charters of incor- 
poration, betray their original and dependency. But religious ſociety, 
by ends and means entirely different, gives internal proof of its not 
ariſing from the ſtate ; and we have ſhewn *, by external nn, 
that it exiſted before the ſtate had any being. 

Again, no dependency can ariſe from the /aw of nations or the 
civil law, Dependency by this law is, where one and the ſame 
people compoſing two different ſocieties, the imperium of the one 
claſhes with the imperium of the other : for, in ſuch caſe, the leſſer 
ſociety, by that law, becomes dependent on the greater; becauſe 
the not being dependent, would make that great abſurdity in poli- 
tics called imperium in imperio. But now civil and religious ſociety 
having ends and means entirely different; and the means of civil 
ſociety being coercive power; which power, therefore, the religious 


omnia monumenta clamant, &c, Defenſio declarationis celeberrimæ quam de poteſtate 
eccleſiaſtica ſanxit clerus Gallicanus 19 Martii, 1682, ab Illuſt. ac Reverend, JacoBo 
BEniGxo Bossvet, Meldenſi Epiſcopo, ex ſpeciali juſſu Ludovici Magni Chrifſtianiffimi 
Regis ſcripta & elaborata, I. 5. c. 3. F. T. | 

* See The Divine Legation of MosEs, Book iii. & 6. 
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hath not *; it follows that the adminiſtration of each ſociety is 
exerciſed in ſo remote ſpheres that they can never meet to claſh; 
and thoſe ſocieties which never claſh, neceſſity of ſtate can never 
bring into dependency on one another. | 

Indeed, were the common opinion true, which we have been at 
ſome pains to confute, That the magiſirate's office extended to the care 
of ſouls, it would then follow, from what hath been ſaid of depen- 
dency from efſence and generation, that the religious ſociety was 
ſubſervient to, and a creature of, the ſtate: for then it could not 
be reaſonably thought conſtituted but. by the magiſtrate : and con» 
ſtituted by him to ſerve and help him out in the diſcharge of his 
office; who might have endowed his creature, the church, in its 
firſt conſtitution, with what powers he thought proper. Hebbes 
and his followers puſhed this matter home. They ſuppoſed that, 
if indeed there were any ſoul to be taken care of, the care naturally 
devolved upon the civil magiſtrate ; who, by delegation, might 
transfer it on proper officers, commiſſioned by him to model, and 
bear rule in, a church. And becauſe ſomebody or other at that 
time chanced to think, that the people were the keepers of the king's 
conſcience +: he, who, above all things, loved contradiQtion, 
would needs have it that the king was the keeper of the people's. 

On the other hand, did the care of the religious ſociety naturally 


extend to the body and its concerns, then would the fate run the 


riſque of becoming dependent, and a creature of the church. For 
religious ſociety having the nobleſt province, the care of ſouls; and 
the moſt extenſive, when the care of bodies is joined to it; and 
pretending tor the molt part, and ſometimes really having, a divine, 


* Verum dominatum eſſe penes Reges, non autem penes Sacerdotes—in Legibus 
Eccleſiaſticis locum 'non habere ſummum imperium, in quo ordo imperandi & parendi 


id exigit, ut ſubditi dominorum mandatis cedant, quemadmodum Apoſtoli diſertiſſime 


docuerunt. Dominus Eccleſiaſticam poteſtatem & regiam componendo, Apoſtolos allo- 


cutus hæc verba protulit, “ Reges gentium dominantur eorum, vos autem non 
* fic,” Marca, in præfatione ſecunda. F. T. 


+ See the Story of the Earl of Strafford. 
3 while 
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while the ſtate has only a human original; as greatly as the ſpiritual 
excels the corporal; and the whole is more than a part; and divine 
authority is above human, ſo high would men deem the religious 
ſociety to be above the civil: and that ſuperiority which the church 
would thus aſſume as of right, ſhe would find within herſelf a 
fower to maintain. For the care of bodies neceflarily implies an 
inherent coercive power in whatever ſociety that care is found. 

And, in effect, theſe concluſions have been long ago reduced to 
practice under the Chri/tian religion. For the church of Rome 
having entertained this extenſive idea of a religious ſociety, ſhe has, 
conſentaneouſly thereto, exalted the chair apoſtolic far above the 
thrones of mere earthly potentates*; of whom ſhe has required 
and received homage ; and once bid fair for making that homage 
univerſal, For ſhe would perſuade us, as it ſhould ſeem, that 
when Jeſus ſaid, His kingdom was not of this world, that he had 
before transferred it, with the keys of the other, to St. Peter. 

But this, however, 1s worthy our obſervation, that, as different 
ways as the Hobbeiſt and Papiſt look, in ſpeculation, they tend to 
the ſame point in practice. For though the one would have the 
magiſtrate diſcharge his office only as executioner of the church ; 
and the other authorizes him to uſe his power as the maker and 
creator of it ; yet they equally concur in teaching it to be his right 
and office to domineer over conſcience, What they differ in, is 
only a point of ceremony. 


II. We come now, in the ſecond place, to ſhew that ibis inde- 
pendent religious ſociety, HATH NOT, IN AND OF ITSELF, ANY 
COERCIVE POWER OF THE CIVIL KIND +; its inherent juriſdiction 
being in its nature and uſe entirely different from that of the ſtate, 
For if, as hath been proved, civil ſociety was inſtituted for the 


* See note [F], at the end of this Book. 

+ Hoc præcipuum eſt diſcrimen inter canonum decreta & Leges publicas, quod illa 
unicuique Chriſtiano felicitatem æternam parent, & ad eum finem inſtrumenta accom- 
modata ſubminiſtrent; hæc vero reipublicæ pacem & ſingulorum civium, * 
ſunt partes reipublicæ, promoveant, &, Marca, I. ii. c. 10, F. T. 
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attainment of one ſpecies of good, all other good, requiſite to 
human happineſs, being to be attained without it; and that civil 
ſociety attains the good for which it was ordained by the ſole means 
of coercive power, then it follows, that the good which any other 
kind of ſociety ſeeks may be attained without that power: conſe- 
quently, coercive power is unneceflary to a religious ſociety. But 


that means, which is unneceſſary for the attainment of any end, is, 


likewiſe, unit; in all caſes, but in that where ſuch means are 
rendered unneceflary by the uſe of other means of the ſame kind or 
ſpecies. But religious ſociety attains its end by means of a d:ferent 
kind; therefore coercive power is not only unneceſſary, but unfit. 
Again, ends in their nature different can never be attained by one 
and the ſame means. Thus in the caſe before us, coercive power 
can only influence us to outward practice; by outward practice only 


is the good, which civil ſociety aims at, immediately effected; 


therefore 1s coercive power peculiarly fitted to civil ſociety. But the 
good which religious ſociety aims at cannot be effected by outward 
practice ; therefore coercive power is altogether unfit for that ſociety. 

1. But it may be objected, That though indeed outward practice 
doth not affect religion, as it is the object of each individual, yet it 
does affect a religious ſociety ; ſalvation of ſouls being the end of 
religion, but purity of worſhip the end of religious ſociety : now 
purity of worſhip is affected by outward practice; and to outward 
practice is coercive power fitly applied.” 

To this I reply, that purity of worſhip is the immediate end of 
religious ſociety, and ſalvation of ſouls the ultimate end thereof. 
Conſider then religious ſociety, with regard to its ultimate end, and 
all we have ſaid above of the unfitneſs of coercive power ſtill holds 
good. Conſider it with regard to its immediate end, purity of 
worſhip; and then, indeed, there will appear no unfitneſs in the 
application of coercive power. Thus we gain by the objection, a 
conceſſion, which we muſt otherwiſe have demanded, as the foun- 
dation of a claim, we always reſerved to ourſelves, -to make in 
favour of religious. ſociety, which is, that it hath in itſelf the 
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power of expelling refractory members from its body; or, in other 
words, a right of excommunication. Nor is this recalling any 
thing, we had before given up: for if excommunication may be 
properly called a coercive power, it is yet no coercive power of the 
civil kind, or what the ſtate could exerciſe; the ſole power here 
confeſſed not to be inherent in a church. It only then remains to 
prove, that this power is uſefully and neceſſarily applied, — that it is 
all which religious ſociety lands in need f. and that more is unfit and 
unjuſt, | 

As the immediate end of religious ſociety is purity of worſhip ; 
and as a neceſſary means of preſerving that purity is uniformity of 
worſhip; which cannot be maintained but by expelling from the 
community all who refuſe to comply with what is publickly eſta- 
bliſhed, therefore this power of expulſion in every religinus ſocieiy 1s 
moſt fit and uſeful. But we go further, and fay, that every kind 
of ſociety, whatever be its end or means, muſt neceſſarily, as it is a 
ſociety, have this power of expulſion : it is a power inſeparable 
from the very being of ſociety, which can ſubfiſt only in the con- 


formity of the will of each natural member to the will of that 


artificial body which ſociety produces: this being violated, as it muſt 


be unleſs all contraveners be expelled, the ſociety diſſolves, and 


falls back again into nothing. Juſt as would be the caſe of the 
natural body, ſhould not nature, whoſe conduct ſocieties, in this 
caſe, imitate, evacuate noxious and malignant humours. 

But then, ſecondly, this fo uſeful and neceflary power is all 
which a religious ſociety flands in needs of, For by the exerciſe of 


this power, conformity in belief and worſhip is preſerved ; which 


ſecuring the eſſence and end of a church, is all that is neceflary to 
the well-being of Society. - LD | 

In the laſt place, more coercive power tharrthis-7s both unfit and un- 
Juſt to be exerciſed by a religious ſociety. That it is unfit appears from 
hence: the immediate end of religious ſociety being purity of worſhip, 
it requires outward conformity, to what is publickly eſtabliſhed :: and, 
at the ſame time, its ultimate end being the ſalvation of ſouls, it 


requires 
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requires likewiſe that this outward conformity be accompanied with 
a ſvitable diſpoſition of mind; but any further power than /imp/e 
expulſion tends naturally to make a divorce between theſe two things. 
For ſuch further power forces, more or leſs, to outward compliance 
with the community ; but as the will x7 at the ſame time be 
forced, here is likely to be only outward compliance, without an 
inward diſpoſition ſuitable thereunto : ſo that by this means the 
ultimate end of religious ſociety becomes defeated : further power 
therefore than ſimple expulſion is unfit. That further power is 
unjuſt, appears from hence: by the law of nature every man hath a 
right of worſhipping God according to his own conſcience. Now 
when it ſo happens that a member of a religious ſociety cannot con- 
ſcientiouſly join in the public worſhip, and be on that account 
expelled by the ſociety, in order to preſerve its eſſence and end, 
ſuch member is ſo far from being debarred, by that expulſion, of 
his right of worſhipping God according to his own conſcience, that 
he is thereby put into a way of exerciſing his right without mo- 
leſtation. But if any further power be allowed, either of keeping 
ſuch member within the fociety againſt his will ; or of annexing, 
to expulſion, any mul& on his perſon, goods, or reputation; in 
ſuch cafe, the right of nature is ſcandalouſly violated * : a force 
being put upon his conſcience, either by direct reſtraint, or by 
obliquely biaſſing the determination of his will. All coercive 
power therefore, other than ſimple expulſion, is unjuſt, | 
2. But it will be again urged perhaps, that, in thus removing 
one objection, we have made way for another; which is, “ That 
by granting a coercive power to the church, for ſuch (they will ſay) 
is the right of excommunication, we deſtroy the argument of her 
independency by the law of nations, founded on her having no 
coercive power; which power clathing with the ſtate's, brings in 


* Cum ergo & Chriſtns & Apoſtoli, quo loco explicant eccleſiaſticz poteſtatis cen- 
ſureque vim ſummam, nihil de adimendis temporalibus juribus aut rebus edicant ſatis 
profecto conſtat non id ad poteſtatem Eecleſiaſticam pertinere, Boſſuet, l. v. c. 23. 
F. * . - | | | 
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power of expelling refractory members from its body; or, in other 
words, a right of excommunication. Nor is this recalling any 
thing, we had before given up: for if excommunication may be 
properly called a coercive power, it is, yet no coercive power of the 
civil kind, or what the ſtate could exerciſe; the ſole power here 
confeſſed not to be inherent in a church. It only then remains to 
prove, that this power is uſe fully and neceſſarily applied, — that it is 
all which religious ſociety flands in need of. and that more is unfit and 
unjuſt, | 

As the immediate end of religious ſociety is purity of worſhip ; 
and as a neceſſary means of preſerving that purity is wuniformiy of 
worſhip; which cannot be maintained but by expelling from the 
community all who refuſe to comply with what is publickly eſta- 
bliſhed, therefore his power of expulſion in every religious ſoctety ts 
moſt fit and uſeful. But we go further, and ſay, that every kind 
of ſociety, whatever be its end or means, muſt neceſſarily, as it is a 
ſociety, have this power of expulſion : it is a power inſeparable 
from the very being of fociety, which can ſubſiſt only in the con- 
formity of the wall of each natural member to the will of that 
artificial body which ſociety produces: this being violated, as it muſt 
be unleſs all contraveners be expelled, the ſociety diilolves, and 
falls back again into nothing. Juſt as would be the caſe of the 
natural body, ſhould not nature, whoſe conduct ſocieties, in this 
caſe, imitate, evacuate noxious and malignant humours. 

But then, ſecondly, this ſo uſeful and neceflary power is a/l 
which a religious ſociety flands in needs of, For by the exerciſe of 
this power,. conformity in belief and worſhip is preſt ved; which 
ſecuring the eſſence and end of a church, is all that is neceſſary to 
the well-being of Society. 

In the laſt place, more coercive power tham this 18 both unfit and un- 
Juſt to be exerciſed by a religious ſociety. That it is unfit appears from 
hence: the immediate end of religious ſociety being purity of worſhip, 
it requires outward conformity, to what is publickly eſtabliſhed :: and, 
at the ſame time, its ultimate end being the ſalvation of ſouls, it 
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requires likewiſe that this outward conformity be accompanied with 


| a ſvitable diſpoſition of mind; but any further power than /imp/e 


expulſion tends naturally to make a divorce between theſe two things. 
For ſuch further power forces, more or leſs, to outward compliance 
with the community ; but as the will cannot at the ſame time be 
forced, here is likely to be only outward compliance, without an 
inward diſpoſition ſuitable thereunto : ſo that by this means the 
ultimate end of religious ſociety becomes defeated : further power 
therefore than ſimple expulſion is unfit. That further power is 
unjuſt, appears from hence: by the law of nature every man hath a 
right of worſhipping God according to his own conſcience. Now 
when it ſo happens that a member of a religious ſociety cannot con- 
ſcientiouſly join in the public worſhip, and be on that account 
expelled by the ſociety, in order to preſerve its eſſence and end, 
ſuch member is ſo far from being debarred, by that expulſion, of 
his right of worſhipping God according to his own conſcience, that 
he is thereby put into a way of exerciſing his right without mo- 
leſtation. But if any further power be allowed, either of keeping 
ſuch member within the fociety againſt his will; or of annexing, 
to expulſion, any mul& on his perſon, goods, or reputation; in 
ſuch cafe, the right of nature is ſcandalouſiy violated “: a force 
being put upon his conſcience, either by direct Teſtraint, or by 
obliquely biaffing the determination of his will. All coercive 
power therefore, other than imple expulſion, is unjuſt, 

2. But it will be again urged perhaps, that, in thus removing 
one objection, we have made way for another; which is, * That 
by granting a coercive power to the church, for ſuch (they will ſay) 
is the right of excommunication, we deſtroy the argument of her 
independency by the /aw of nations, founded on her having no 
coercive power; which power claſhing with the ſtate's, brings in 


* Cum ergo & Chriſtus & Apoſtoli, quo loco explicant eceleſiaſtieæ poteſtatis cen- 
ſureque vim ſummam, nihil de adimendis temporalibus juribus aut rebus edicant fatis 


profecto conſtat non id ad poteſtatem Eecleſiaſticam pertinere, Boſſuet, l. v. c. 23. 
F. T. 
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an imperium in imperio; to remove which, that law preſcribes her 
dependency.” This too admits an eaſy ſolution. We ſay that 
civil ſociety having no right to reward any of its members by 
admiſſion into a religious ſociety ; and no right to puniſh by ex- 
cluding from it; the church's exercife of this power can never 
poſſibly claſh with the ſtate; and conſequently the argument for 
its independency {till holds good. 

We are now come road 5 and have at length proved, what in 
the beginning of this chapter had been aſſerted, that REL1G10vs 
SOCIETY HATH NO COERCIVE POWER OF THE CIVIL KIND: for we 
have ſhewn that this power of expulſion from a religious ſociety, 1s 
not a power which the ſtate can exerciſe. 

Nor doth the denial of a coercive power make the church an ener- 
vated, defenceleſs body, expoſed either to the injuries of thoſe 
without, or to the inſults of thoſe within: it hath ſtill all the 
power and authority, that, as a religious body, it can exerciſe ; all 
that is nece ſſary to preſerve it a regular well-ordered ſociety ; in 
which are rites and ceremonies, miniſters with degrees of ſubordi- 
nation, and judiciary aſſemblies: for the power of conſtituting a 
diſcipline and a formulary of communion, both enforced by excom- 
munication, will ſtill remain unto it. What hath made ſome 
men apprehend ſad conſequences from the church's being thus left 
without the guard of coercive power, is their ſeeing it ſtand poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome advantages, by them ſuppoſed eflential to a church, 
which coercive power only can ſecure. But theſe may be eaſed of 
their apprehenſions by being told, that thoſe advantages are only 
adventitious *, and beſtowed upon it by the ſtate, in conſequence of 
an 


* Nempe utriuſque poteſtatis fanta ſocietas 8 ut altera alterius munia in 
ſpeciem uſurparet, ex jure quo amici amicorum rebus utuntur - Quo demonſtratur non. 
eſſe ſemper pro vero innatoque Eecleſiæ jure reputandum id quod ea egerit, habuerit, 
decreverit, tacentibus Regibus ; ſed diligentiſſime ſecernenda quz a Chriſto conceſſa 
ſunt, ab 4. que Regum autoritate, conſenſu, permiſſu, conniventia, ſilentio denique 
juſſerit aut habuerit,—Ac tamen ſi nullæ conceſſiones producuntur, valere tamen ea 
omnia ex conceſſione tacita facile demonſtrabunt. Quid ita? Quia ſeilicet ipſa rerum 
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an Union; and as the ſtate granted theſe, it granted coercive power 
likewiſe to defend them; and that, when the union is diſſolved, 
they both fall together, without any eſſential damage to the church, 
as a Religious Society. 

Thus have we endeavoured to eſtabliſh theſe 7wwo great eſſential 
Characters of a Religious Society, its I NDEPENDENCY, and its 
D1scLAIM OF COERCIVE POWER : Where, it is worth obſerving, that 
the arguments employed to prove that each of theſe characters do 
indeed belong to it, are ſtrongly inforced by the neceſſary connexion 
there is between them. For admit the Religious Society to be in- 
dependent, and you invincibly deſtroy all pretence 7o coercive porcer 3 
becauſe coercive power introduces an mperium in imperio, which is 
removed only by deſtroying the independency. Admit again, that 
Religious Society has 10 coercive power, and you ſuperſede all the 
ſtate's claim of dependency : a claim ſolely founded on the evil of an 
imperium in imperio, which evil can ariſe no otherwiſe than by 
the church's exerciſe of an inherent coercive power : and yet theſe 
plain, and almoſt ſelf-evident, principles have had ſo ill reception 
in the world, that They have been overlooked and neglected; 
while two very different ſyſtems of church-government have divided 
the general ſuffrage between them. Different, I ſay, not only 
from what is here delivered and explained, but from each other; 
yet agreeing in this, to make an unnatural divorce between the two 
eſſential characters, which are here ſhewn to have an inſeparable 
connection in nature, indedendency and no coercive power : the one 
giving to the church this independency. together with coercive 
power; and the other ſtripping and depriving it of both one and 
the other. 

I. The firſt of theſe ſyſtems is that of THE H1GH-CHURCH CLER= 
GY *, which contends for the abſolute independency of the church, 


natura docet ecclefiaſtica non niſi per Eccleſiam haberi poſſe. Sic ubi Eccleſia 
feudos adimit, concedit, aut aliud quid ex civili poteſtate decerpit; ea civilis poteſtatis 
conſenſione ſaltem tacita accepta referemus. Boſſuet, Defenſio Declarationis, &c. 
I. viii. e. 4. F. T. 

® Sce note | G |, at the end of this Bock. 
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with all the prerogatives and powers it is found to ſtand poſſeſſed 
of, under an eſtabliſhment. If this error be not ſufficiently detected 
already, the ſhewing, as I ſhall do in the next book, how the 
church became poſſeſſed of ſeveral of its prerogatives and powers, 
now legally enjoyed by it, will abundantly expoſe it. I will only 
obſerve, that this model, if indeed it be not the true popisH ſyſtem 
a little diſguiſed, is infinitely more irrational than that: Becauſe a 
church with inherent coercive power, which, with a falſe modeſty, 
ſtops at mere independency, obtrudes a ſcheme attended with all 
the evil of an imperium in imperio; when going one ſtep further, 
and taking the ſtate into pupilage and protection, would effeQually 
remove it. Backwards or forwards this ſyſtem muſt needs go : for 
a church ſo circumſtanced, in order to avoid that evil, muſt fall 
into the ſtate; or the ſtate into it. This the courT oF ROME 
plainly ſaw ; and therefore choſe the better part. And a pretence 
was not wanting. For an inherent coercive power, in the church, 
neceſſarily implying a care of bodies, as one of the ends of that 
ſociety (for to bodies only can coercive power be rationally applied) 
all ſtates when employed in this care, might be fairly underſtood 
as only doing journey-work for the church. Thus that refined 
court chalked out no idle plan of power, when, together with the 


brute thunder of the va7rcan, it forged real fetters for the proſtrate 
and ſervile WEST . | 


II. The other ſyſtem is that invented by, and (I wiſh I could 
ſlay) peculiar to THE ENEMIES OF OUR HOLY FAITH; at the head 
of which ſtand the two famous authors of THE Ricurs of THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, and of THE INDEPENDENT WRHIG. The 
true deſign of theſe books is evidently this, to perſuade us that the 
Chriſtian and all other churches, in their natural ſtate, without 
coercive power, are creatures of the civil magiſtrate. For while 
the pretended drift be to ſhew from whence an Eſtabliſhed Church 
receives its coercive powers, the arguments they employ conclude 


* Sce note [H], at the end of this Book, 
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againſt a church's natural independency in any condition what- 
ſoever. But it is curious to obſerve the different routs this noble 
pair of athletes have taken to arrive at the ſame place: 

The author of Taz RicaTs comes firſt. 

At, quum aſpicias triſtem, frugi cenſeas. 

He hath taken up the argument of Hobbes; and affects the ten- 
dereſt concern for the good and happinefs of the ſtate. So that 
whenever a church comes in his way, he falls upon it with the old 
battery of imperium in imterio. But, in this, leſs honeſt than that 
unlucky philoſopher. Hobbes “ owned the tendency of his argu- 
ment; and inforced it for the ſake of that very tendency. But this 
writer ſeems willing you fhould believe that it concludes only againſt 
a High Church Clergy. 

The Writer of THE INDEPENDENT WHIG, who appears to have 
more vivacity than his formal brother, is for quicker diſpatch. His 
ready road led him on to the deſtruction of all Church Officers, and 
the very being of a Miniſiry: which that he might the eafier bring 
about, he has repreſented all public rites, and aſſemblies for wor- 
ſhip, as impertinent ; by ſhewing the natural efficacy of prayer for 
obtaining our petitions ; which again (for, to do him juſtice, he is 
very conſequential), he eſtabliſhes on he doctrine of fate. This he 
well ſaw would bring on a thorough dependeney : a dependency 
that was like to laſt; as being produced by the deſtruQion of the 
ſociety itſelf. And yet, after all this, he hath the honeſt confi- 
dence to talk of the church as of a ſociety. But a ſociety without 
officers, degrees of ſubordination, and powers adapted to its nature, 


being as inconſiſtent, unintelligible an idea as a houſe without 
walls, roof, or apartments ; we muſt conclude that he who ſo talks, 
intends to give us a ſociety in words, but to deprive us of it in 


reality. 


In earneſt, T do not know a greater inſult ever put on the un- 
derſtandings of men than by theſe two writers; while it was pre- 


® See note [I], at the end of this Book, 
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ſumed that the gloom of equivocation, which ſpreads itſelf through 
the formal chapters of the one ; and the glare of puerile declama- 
tion, that tinſels over the trite eſays of the other, could hide their 
true end from the obſervation of thoſe whoſe deſtruction they were 
conſpiring. For, as Tully ſays of the two aſſaſſin gladiators, Par 
eſt improbitas, eadem impudentia, gemina audacia ; & ubi, Quirites, 
multa audatter, multa improbe, multa perfidios? facta videtis, ibi 
SCELUS quogue latere inter illa tot flagitia putatote*, 

Let the reader then but attentively conſider what hath been here 
ſaid of the different natures of civil and religious ſociety, and he 
will need nothing more than the plain principles, deduceable from 
thence, to unravel all the filly ſophiſtry which makes up the bulk 
of theſe two famous performances ; though the firſt of them, the 
parent of the other, hath impoſed upon a great writer +; and, as 
it is pretended, was planned by the aſſiſtance of one ſtill greater 1. 

On the whole, how different ſoever theſe High- church and Free- 
| thinking ſyſtem- makers would have their notions thought from 
Popery and Infidelity, they are unavoidably drawn, by the alacrity 
of their own heavineſs, into the very centers of Malmſbury and 
Rome; from whence indeed they derived their birth; but are, 1 
know not how, ungraciouſly aſhamed of their progenitors. 


* Orat, pro Sex. Roſ, Amer. + Le Clerc. 1 Mr. Locke, 
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P. 30. [A] 1 will aid us to reſolve a doubtful queſtion ; namely, 

Whether a baniſhed man be a ſubſect of the ſtate from which 
he hath been been expelled? Hobbes and Puffendort hold the negative; 
and Tully, with the excellent Lord Chancellor Hyce, the afhrmative. The 
former, in ſupport of their opinion, ſay, that, by the very act of expul- 
fion, the ſtate gives up and renounces all right of ſubjection: the latter 
only appeal to the practice of ſocieties ; the reaſon of which practice, as 
here given, ſeems to determine the queſtion in their favour, 


P. 37. [BJ. Whoever reads what is here ſaid of the different views and 
ends which God and men had in inſtituting the two ſeveral communities, 
Civil and Religious, cannot but be ſurpriſed at the extreme ignorance or 
inattention of F. J. Rouſſeau, Citizen of Geneva, who, in his Contra# Social, 
ſpeaking of the means employed by the ancient law. givers to procure ſub- 
miſſion to their laws, concludes his obſervations in theſe words“ Il re 
e faut pas, de tout ceci, conclurre avec WARBURTON que la politique et 
& la religion aient, parmi nous, ux OBJECT COMMUN ; mais, dans Vorigine 
« des nations I'une ſert d'inſtrument à l'autre.“ p. 5g, But from all this 
we are not to conclude with WAR BURTON, that civil policy and religion 
cc have, amongſt us, one coMMoN OBJECT ; but in the origin of nations, 
© one was made an inſtrument to the other.“ —Now this whole chapter of 
the Alliance is written for no other purpoſe than to prove that Civil Policy 
and Religion had not ons common osJEcT, but Two, entirely different 
and diſtindt. The very thing which poſſibly miſled him (viz. the title of 
my book, The Alliance between Church and State) had he duly attended to 
it, would have ſet him right: for the word Alliance, when uſed, as here, 
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in a civil ſenſe, and applied to Church and State, ſhews that, in my opinion, 
Policy and Religion HAD NOT ONE COMMON OBJECT : becauſe an Alliance 
between two communities implies the independency of each : but had the 
Church and State one common object, this would deftroy the independency 
of one, in order to avoid, what of neceſſity muſt be avoided, an imperium 
in imperio, If Mr. Rouſſeau, by the common object held by Warburton, means, 
the good of mankind, he either trifles or prevaricates. In this ſenſe, all the 
ordinances of God, all the legitimate inſtitutions of man, have one common 
objeft. The conſequenee of all this is, that either Warburton or Rouſſeau 
was here upon a ſubject which he did not underſtand. Yet this is the man 
who ſays to Chriſtophe de Beaumont Archeveque de Paris,“ Monſeig- 
ce neur, J'ai cherche la verite dans les livres; je n'y ai trouve que le men- 
« ſonge & Perreur—C'eſt ſouvent un petit mal de ne pas entendre un 
e auteur qu'on lit: mais c'en eſt un grand quand on le refute, et un tres 
« orand quand on le diffame.“ | ; 

But if this writer be conſequent, the principle, that Civil Policy aud Reli- 
gion have one common object, is his own: for he holds, that though the 
Magiſtrate ought to tolerate Religions already introduced and ſpread 
abroad in the community, yet he is under no obligation to ſuffer new ones 
to be introduced; and that in policy he ſhould not do it.“ Quant aux 
e religions une fois etablies ou tolerees dans un pays, Je crois qu'il eſt in- 
c juſte et barbare de les y detruire par la violence, et que le ſouverein ſe 
« fait tort a lui-meme en maltraitant leurs ſectateurs. Il eſt bien different 
te Jembrafler une religion nouvelle, ou de vivre dans cette od l'on eſt 
« ne; le premier cas ſeul eſt puniſſable, On ne doit ni laiſſer etablir une 
« diverſitẽ de cultes, ni proſerire ceux qui ſont une fois etablis.” Now if 
M. Roufleau ſays this upon principles, and does not merely copy Boling- 
broke, as Bolingbroke is copied by Voltaire, he muſt needs eſpouſe the 
opinion which he falſly charges upon the Author of the ALLIAxce, that 
Civil Policy and Religion have one common object, for this opinion making 
| Religion a Creature of the State, ſhe may always be ſo treated as beſt ſerves 
the ends of the civil magiſtrate. | 


P. 41. [C). From hence we may collect how pernicious it would be to 
Society, and how deſtructive of its end, to multiply the uſe of oaths to in- 
ferior purpoſes: for if the ſanction of an oath be the great fundamental 
cement of civil fociety, and the multiplying of them doth unavoidably tend 

to 
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to diſſolve (as it is clear it does) all their force and efficacy, ſuch miſtaken 
politics muſt prove very fatal to the ſtate. Hence too we may ſee, it 
would be as bad policy, in a contrary extreme, to diſpenſe with the reli- 
gion of an oath in matters of higheſt moment, out of indulgence to tender 
conſciences. But that which ſhews ſuch indulgence to be pernicious to 
ſociety, ſhews the claim to it to be vain and ill founded ; there being no 
Ds, on pretence of conſcience, from the neceſſary demands of 
ſociety. And for politicians to let one part of their fellow. citizens looſe 
from the religion of an oath on the moſt indiſpenſable occaſions, and to tye 
up the reſt ſo cloſely by it, and even for trifles, looks as if they had the 
ſame notion of the moral world, that certain philoſophers have had of the 
natural: and that the quantum of oaths in ſociety was hke the quantum 
of motion in the univerſe, always to be kept the ſame: and a want in one 
place to be made up by an abundance in another, 


P. 46. [D]. It is very true that the new modeling eccl-fiaftical Govern. 
ment was the principal point debated in that famous diſpute ; but then the 
Puritans contended for that Reformation on principles that equally con- 
cluded for a Reformation in the Civil likewiſe : and this Mr. Hooker well 
underſtood, when he took ſo much pains to overthrow their fundamental 
maxim, the head theorem, as he calls it, of their ſcheme :—Thbat the ſcrip- 
ture of God is in ſuch ſort the rule of human actions that ſimply whatſoever we 
ao and are not by it directed thereunto, the ſame is fin. Now who ſees not 
that this principle purſued, brings on, directly and neceſſarily, a Refor- 
mation of the civil government upon Jewiſh ideas? The very error of the 
reformed miniſters of that time. This, as we ſay, was not hid from the 
penetration of this great man. The reaſon (ſays he, in his preface), where- 
with you would perſuade that Scripture is the only rule to frame all our actions 
by, are in every reſpect as effeftual for proof, that the ſame is the only law 
whereby to determine all our Civil Controverſies : and therefore to root it out 
for ver was the main reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why, in a particular diſpute, he 
goes ſo far back as to give a long account of the original of laws in gene- 
ral, their ſeveral kinds, and their diſtin and contrary natures.—But the 
beſt comment on this puritan principle are their actions, when in power. 
They once had that power —Their uſe of it is well known. 


P 47. [ EJ. After all this, one would not have expected to find the fol- 
lowing paragraph, in the fourth volume of the late biſhop of London's 
K 2 - Sermons, 
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Sermons, as the laſt reſult of his thoughts on this queſtion, though they 
were the firſt in which he had been brought up.—* If the FATHER oF A 
&* FAMILY has his authority from God, and rules not only over his own 
e children, but the ſervants and creatures of the Almighty, and ought 
therefore to have a concern for God and religion; is the caſe of the 
© MAGISTRATE different? Are not his ſubjects alſo the ſervants and creatures 
* of God? And is he not the miniſter and vicegerent of God, and there» 
“fore bound, Id THE FIRST PLACE, to have a regard to his honour, who 
« is the common maſter of him and his ſervants.” p. 377, 378. 

All this is ſo looſely expreſſed, that without returning to the biſhop's 
original principles, one can hardly divine what he would be at, For did 
any magiſtrate, who believed a God and his government, ever heſitate 70 
have in the firſt place a regard to God's bonour ? Our duty to God ever taking 
place of the two other branches of morality, thoſe which regard our neigh- 
bour and ourſelves. Or did any ſubject ever quarrel with the magiſtrate 
on account of that preference? We muſt conclude therefore, that the 
biſhop, in this paragraph, would inſinuate (for, at this time of day, no 
man, who had regard to his own character, would venture to do more) 
that religion, as ſuch, 1s properly within the juriſdifion of the magiſtrate, as 
ſuch. A long conteſted queſtion; and which, this chapter is employed to 
confute. 

Taking this to be the biſhop's meaning, let us ſee how he ſupports his 
poſition. THE FATARER OF A FAMILY (ſays his lordſhip) Having his autha- 
rity from God, to rule not only over bis own children but the ſervants and crea- 
tures of the Almighty, ought to have a concern for God and religion. THE Ma- 
GISTRATE's COMMISSION 1$ THE SAME : therefore the magiſtrate is in the 
Frſi place to take care of their religion. The argument, we ſee, ſuppoſes, 
that the office of father and magiſtrate is the ſame, and derived from the 
ſame root and original. If this be not true, the argument falls to the 
ground. But no man, unleſs he be a follower of Folmar, and a maintainer 
of the divine hereditary right of kings, will pretend to fay that PATERNITY 
and MONARCHY are equally derived from the ſame ſource. Thoſe who 
have exploded the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-re/iſtance tell ano- 
ther ſtory. They ſay, that fathers and patriarchs muſt remain fathers and 
patriarchs ; and can never either ripen or degenerate into Kings, as coming 
from a very different ſtock : that theſe latter aroſe from compact, and 
were the creatures of the people: that the will of God, diſcoverable by 

natural 
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natural reaſon, gave the immediate right to FATHERS; and that the will of 
man, diſcoverable by human actions, gave the immediate right to K1x6s : 
that both, indecd, are the ordinance of God, as all things are which have a 
natural tendency to better and improve humanity. But, to infer from 
thence, that.the rights annexed to one ordinance of God belong to another 
of his ordinances, (though of quite a different nature and original,) is 
illogical and inconcluſive. Nay even ſuppoſing that paternity and monarchy 
were both the ordinance of God in the ſame and ſupreme ſenſe of an ordi- 
nance, immediately and extraordinarily revealed from God, it would by 
no means follow, that the offices of father and of king were the ſame; 
nor conſequently the adminiſtration of thoſe offices. The Engliſh monarch, 
by the ſelf-ſame ordinance, commiſhons a chief. juſtice and a captain- general. 
Has the chief juſtice therefore a right to preſide in a court-martial, or the 
captain-general, in the King's bench? With juſt as much reaſon as the 
ſupreme magiſtrate directs and orders the religion of God's creatures, 
amongſt his ſubjects, becauſe a father of a family directs and orders the 
religion of God's creatures, amongſt his children. As in God's houſe in 
heaven there are many manſions for thoſe who deſerve them ; ſo in God's 
houſhold here on earth there are many offices for thoſe who are capable of 
diſcharging them; in which, each has his diſtin&t, and not one common 
buſineſs, though the end of all be the ſame, the benefit of mankind. But 
to ſuppoſe this end may be beſt obtained by each ſociety's aiming at all the 
good they are, by any means, capable of promoting, is fo idle a fancy, 
that it would be the ready way to do no good at all. Since each ſociety 
would claſh with another, and all of them remain unfit for what they 
undertake, 


P. 56. [F. In the quarrel between Boniface the VIIIth and Philip the 
Fair of France, concerning the bounds of civil and ecclefiaſtical juriſdie— 
tion, the Pope roundly affirms that to deny the temporal to be ſubject to 
the ſpiritual is falling into the Manichean hereſy, or the admiſſion of its 
7wo principles, But his holineſs might truſt to his logic at a time when 
the learning of the whole body of the French nobility was in ſo deplorable 
a ſtate, that the College of Cardinals, writing to them on this occaſion in 
Latin, adviſes them (with a true Iriſh kindneſs) to get ſome honeſt man to 
tranſlate the letter, for them, into F rench. 


P. Gt, 
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P. 61. [G J. Archbiſhop Laud may be called the father of this ſeck: 
and though he made a notable uſe of the King's ſupremacy to carry on 
his ſchemes, yet that he held the ſupremacy to be no better than an uſur- 
pation, appears pretty plainly from theſe words of his p1ary, where ſpeak- 
ing of his having procured the Lord High Treaſurer's Staff for Juxton, 
Biſhop of London, he goes on thus No charchman had it fince Hen. VII. 
time. I pray God bleſs him, to carry it ſo that the church may have honour, 
and the king and the ſtate ſervice and contentment by it. And now 1F TE 
CHURCH WILL NOT HOLD UP THEMSELVES UNDER Gop I can do no more.— 
A remarkable paſſage in Sir Philip Warwick, who wrote altogether in fa- 
vour of Laud and his party, will juſtify the interpretation I have put on theſe 
words of the diary,—** He [Laud] was a great aſſertor of church- autho- 
c rity, inſtituted by Chriſt and his Apoſtles and as primitively practiſed 
« (which notwithſtanding he really and freely acknowledged ſubject unto 
cc the ſecular authority :) therefore he carefully endeavoured to preſerve the 
ce juriſdiction which the church anciently exerciſed, before the ſecular autho- 
« rity owned her. At leaſt ſo much thereof as the law of this our realm 
had applied to our circumſtances; which our common lawyers dayly 
ce ſtruck at.” Memoires, p. 79. 


P. 62. [HI. The Saracen CALiFEs, from ſovereign princes, became, 
as their empire decayed, only ſovereign pontiffs. The Roman Por Es, from 


ſovereign pontiffs, became, as their religion degenerated, ſovereign princes, 


The reaſon of this contrary rout was this. Chriſtianity, as it degenerated, 
partook more and more of the ſpirit of Mahometaniſm : but Mahometaniſm 
never admitted of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; which ſeparates the two cha- 
racters of PRINCE and PRIEST; aſſigns to each his diſtinct province; and 
gives to each his lawful due. 


P. 63. [I]. Hobbes is commonly ſuppoſed to be an enemy to all reli- 


gion, eſpecially the Chriſtian. But it is obſervable, that in his attacks upon 


it (if at leaſt he intended his chapter of the Chriſtian Common- wealth in the 
LEVIATHAN, for an attack) he has taken direct contrary meaſures from 
thoſe of Bayle, Collins, Tyndal, Bolingbroke, and all the other writers 
againſt Revelation. They endeavoured to ſhew the G0SPEL-SYSTEM as un- 
reaſonable as their extreme malice could make it; he as reaſonable as his 
admirable wit could repreſent it. The ſchemes of CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
likewiſe, which they and he ſeverally recommended, were by an odd fa- 

tality 
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tality as different as their repreſentations of the DocrRixz; but in the 
reverſe as to their qualities. They, all of them contended for the moſt un- 
bounded foleration: He, for the moſt rigorous conformity. He ſeems, in- 
deed, to have formed his plan of ecelgſiaſtical government before he turned 
his thoughts to the Chriſtian dottrine ; and therefore as his politics had in- 
forced an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the Civil Magiſtrate in ſpirituals, he 
contrived, in order to make it go down the better, to make the object 
of this ſubmiſſion as reaſonable as poſſible. Whereas the others, begin- 
ning with the Chriſtian doctrine, which they aimed to render as abſurd as 
poſſible, very.equitably contrived to make it fit eaſy on their followers, 
by a licentious kind of toleration deſtructive of all Church Diſcipline, 
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OF AN 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of that Union between Church and State, which 
produces a Religion eflabliſhed by Law. 


AVING now diſpatched the firſt part of this enquiry, and 
ſhewn, g 

I. The Origin of Civil Society; the natural deficiency of its plan; 
and how the influence of religion only, can ſupply that defect: 

II. How all natural and moral good, and conſequently his of 
Religion to the State, may be improved by human art and con- 
trivance; together with the neceſſity there is of ſeeking this im- 
provement : And, 

III. As the finding it depends on an exact knowledge of a civil 
and of a Religious Society, their Ainct natures and ends have been 

 ſhewn and explained: | 
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We are at length enabled to diſcover how this improvement is to 
be brought about. 
For having, by a diligent enquiry, found, 


I. Furſt, That the care of Civil Society extends only to the Body and 
its concerns; and the care of Religious Society only to the Soul; it 
neceflarily follows, that the civil magiſtrate, if he will improve 
this natural influence of Religion by human art and contrivance, 
muſt ſeek ſome Union or ALTIANCE with the Church. For lis 
office not extending to the care of ſouls, he hath not, in himſelf, 
power to inforce the influence of religion : and the church's pro- 
vince not extending to the body, and conſequently being without 
coercive power, ſhe has not, in herſelf alone, a power of applying 
that influence to civil purpoſes. The concluſion 1s, that their joint 
powers muſt co-operate, to apply and inforce the influence of. reli- 
gion, in ſuch a manner as may beſt ſerve the true intereſts both of 
church and ſtate. But they can never act conjointly but in union 
and alliance *. Ss 

II. Secondly, Having found, that each ſociety is ſovereign, and in- 
dependent on the other, it as neceſſarily follows, that ſuch union 
can be produced only by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL cou- 
PACT : becauſe whatever is ſovereign and independent can be brought 
to no act without its own conſent : but nothing can give birth to @ 


free convention, but a ſenſe of mutual wants which may be ſupplied, 


or a view of mutual benefits which may be gained, by it. Such, 
then, is the nature of that Union which produceth a CHURCH BY 
Law ESTABLISHED; and which is indeed no other than a politic 


* Ambas poteſtates, eccleſiaſticam et civilem, ita eſſe divino numine conſtitutas, ut 
in ſuo genere & ordine unaquæque ſub uno Deo proxime collocata. prima ac ſuprema 
fit: collate vero invicem, ſociæ fœderatæque ſunt—ergo ambæ poteſtates ſupreme ac 
principes in ſuo ordine, conjunctæque & amicæ, non una alteri per ſeſe ſubdita, ſubor- 
dinataque eſt—ſatis enim claruit duas quidem poteſtates eſſe oportere, eceleſiaſticam & 
civilem, quæ principales ac ſupreme, & tamen ſociæ, conjunctæ & amicz, ne ſocietas 
humana diſtrahatur. Mutuam fibi operam debent, præſtantque, & ſeſe mutuo non tan- 


tum adjuvant, verum etiam temperant. Boſſuet, l. v. c. 31, 32, & 33. F. T. 
= league 
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league and alliance for mutual ſupport and defence. For the ſtate not 
having the care of ſouls, cannot, of itſelf, inforce the influence of 
religion; and therefore ſecks ard of the church : and the church 
having no coercive power (the conſequence of its care not extending 
to bodies) as naturally flies /or protection io the flate *, This being 
of the nature of that alliance which Grotius calls, Fogpus IN AE- 
QUALE. Inæquale fœdus {ſays he } hic iutelligo quod ex ipſa vi 
„ pactionis manentem prelationem quandam alteri donat : Hoc eſt 
« ybi quis tenetur alterius imperium ac majeſtatem conſervare ur 


4 poTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, INFERIORI PLUS AUXILII DEFE-= 


„ RATUR tf. 

From whence it is ſeen, that, were thoſe common notions true, 
which we have been at ſo much pains to confute, concerning the 
nature of a church and fate, there could be neither room nor motive 
for this alliance. Were they not independent on each other, there 
could be no RooM ; becauſe freedom of will, the very eſſence of this 
alliance, would be wanting on one part; and had the fate the care 
of ſauls, or the church the care of bodies, there could be no mutual 
MOTIVE ; for, in the firſt caſe, the ſtate, by its own authority, 
might apply rehgion to civil purpoſes: in the latter, the church, 
having, in conſequence of the care of bodies, an inherent cocrcive 
power, might, by its authority, provide for its own ſecurity. 

An ALLIANCE then, by free convention, being in its nature ſuch 
that each party muſt have its motives for contracting; our next 
enquiry will be, firſt, 

I. What thoſe motives were, which the ſtate had for ſeeking, and 
the church for accepting the offers of an Union. And, ſecondly, 


* Hzc extant pra lara Arnulſi Lexovenſis Epiſcopi verba, © Dignicas eecleſiaſlica 
© regiam provehit potins quan adimit diguitatem, et regalis dignitas ccleftaſticam con— 
„ ſervare potius conſuevit quam toltere libertatem, Equidem quaſi quibuſdam fibi 
„ invicem complexibus dignitas ecclefiaſtica & regalis concurrent; cum nec reges ſalu- 


* tem fine eceleſia, nec ecclefia pacem fine protectione regia conſequatur.“ Marca, l. ii. 
Co 12. 2 * 


+ De Jure Belli & Pac. Lib, i, cap. iii. $ 21. 
L 2 II. What 
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II. What were the mutual benefits and advantages ariſing there- 
from. : 


By the „it part of which enquiry, we hope to make it appear, 
THAT THIS ALLIANCE WAS INDISPENSABLY NECESSARY FOR SE- 
CURING THE WELL BEING AND HAPPINESS OF CIVIL SOCIETY : 
And by the ſecond, THAT No COMMON RIGHT OF MAN, CIVIL OR 
RELIGIOUS, IS IMPEACHED BY IT. To demonſtrate which ts one 
of the principal ends of this diſcourſe. 


„„ 


Of the Motives the State had to ſeek, and the Church to accept, 
an Alliance. 


HE motives the magiſtrate had to ſeek this alliance were 
theſe : 
I. To preſerve the eflence and ebe of Religion. 


II. To improve its uſefulneſs, and apply its influence in the beſt 
manner. 


III. To prevent the miſchief which, in its natural independent 
ſtate, it might occaſion to civil ſociety. 


I. 
I. The Magiſtrate was induced to ſeek it, 


1. As the neceſary means of preſerving the very BEING of Religion, 
For though, as hath been ſhewn, Religion conſtitutes a Society ; 
and that this ſociety will indeed, for ſome time, ſupport Religion, 
which, without it, would: ſoon vaniſh from amongſt men : yet, 
if we conſider, that this ſociety is made up of the ſame indivi- 
duals which compoſe the civil; and deſtitute likewiſe of all coercive 
power; we muſt needs ſee, that a ſociety, thus abandoned to its 

own 
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own fortune, without ſupport or protection, would, in no long 
time, be ſwallowed up and loſt. Nor can we reaſonably hope that 
this danger might be averted, by that inherent power, we have 
ſhewn, to be in the ſtate of reſtraining the oppugners of the zhree 
fundamental principles of natural religion ; becauſe that power could 
only prevent theſe principles from being directly depraved or ſub- 
verted ; not from gradually decaying and falling into oblivion. Of 
this opinion was an able writer, whoſe knowledge of human nature 
will not be diſputed : «+ Were it not, ſays he, for that ſenſe of 
„ virtue which is principally preſerved, ſo far as it is preſerved, by 
NATIONAL FORMS AND HABITS of Religion, men would ſoon 
66 loſe it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what elſe the 
% worſt of ſavages do. 


2. But of whatever uſe an alliance may be thought, for pre- 
ſerving the being of religion; the neceſſity of it, for preſerving its 
PURITY, is very evident. For if TRUTH and PUBLIC UTILITY 
coincide, the nearer any religion approaches to the truth of things, 
the fitter that religion is for the ſervice of the ſtate. That they 
do coincide, that 1s, that truth is productive of utility, and utility 
indicative of truth, may be thus proved. That truth is productive 
of utility, appears from the nature of the thing. Obſerving truth, 
is acting as things really are: He who acts as things really are, 
muſt gain his end; all diſappointment proceeding from acting as 
things are not; juſt as- in reaſoning from true or falſe principles, 
the concluſion which follows muſt be, as the principles, neceſſarily 
right or wrong. But gaining the end of acting is utility or happi- 
neſs ; diſappointment of the end, hurt or miſery. If then truth 
produce utility, the other part of the propoſition, that utility indi- 
cates truth, follows of courfe. For not to follow, ſuppoſes two 
different kinds of general utility relative to the ſame creature, one 
proceeding from truth, the other from falſhood ; which is impoſ- 
fible; becauſe the natures of thoſe utilities muſt then be different . 


* Wollaſton's Religion of Nature Delineated, p. 124. | 
that 
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that is, one of them muſt, and, at the ſame time, muſt not, be 
utility. Wherever then we find UNIVERSAL UTILITY, we may 
certainly know it for the PROBUCT OF TRUTH, which truth it in- 
dicates. Let us then conſider the danger which religion runs, of 
deviating from truth, when left, in its natural ſtate, to itſelf. In 
theſe circumſtances, the men of higheſt credit are ſuch as are 
famed for greateſt ſanctity. This ſanQtity hath been generally un- 
derſtood to be then moſt perfect when moſt eſtranged from the 
world, and all its habitudes and relations. But this being only to 
be acquired by ſeceſſion and retirement from human affairs; and 
that ſeceſſion rendering man ignorant of civil ſociety, of its rights 
and intereſts; in place of which will ſucceed, according to his natu- 
ral temper, the deſtructive follies either of ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm ; 
we mulſt needs conclude that Religion, under ſuch directors and 
reformers (and God knows theſe are too commonly its lot) will 
deviate from truth; and conſequently from a capacity, in propor- 
tion, of ſerving Civil Society. I with I could ſay, we had not fact 
to ſupport this ſpeculation. The truth 1s, we have ſeen, and yet 
do ſee, Religious Societies, ſome grown up, and continuing unſup- 
ported by, and ununited with the Nate ; others that, when ſup- 
ported and united, have by ſtrange arts brought the ſtate into ſub- 
jection, and become its tyrants and uſurpers; and thereby defeated 
all the good that can ariſe from this alliance; ſuch ſocieties, I ſay, 
we have ſeen, whoſe religious doctrines are ſo little ſerviceable to 
civil government, that they can proſper ouly on the ruin and de- 
ſtrudion of it. Such are thoſe which teach the ſanQity of celibacy 
and ſceticiſin; the finfulncſs of defenſive war, of capital puniſhments, 
and even of civil magyracy itſelf. 

On the other hand, when religion is in ALLIANCE with the 
ſtate, as it then comes under the magiſtrate's direction, thoſe holy 
leaders having neither credit nor power to do miſchief, its purity 
muſt needs be Fe well ſupported and preſerved “. For, 


* Imminuta eſſet libertas ecclefie, ſi a principum ſecularium imperio libera, ab epiſ- 
eopis iniqua ſervitute premeretur. Marca, I. iii. c. 1. F. T. 


truth 


* 
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truth and public utility coinciding, the civil magiſtrate, as ſuch, 
will ſee it for his intereſt to ſeek after, and promote TRUTH in re- 
ligion : and, by means of public UTILITY, which his office ena- 
bles him ſo well to underſtand, he will never be at a loſs to know 
where ſuch truth is to be found. So that it is impoſſible, under 
this civil influence, for religion ever to deviate far from truth; 
always ſuppoſing (for on ſuch ſuppoſition this whole theory pro- 
ceeds) a LEGITIMATE government, or civil policy eſtabliſhed on 
the principles of the natural rights and liberties of mankind. For 
an unequal and unjuſt government, which ſeeks its own, not 
public utility, will always have occaſion for error; and fo muſt 
corrupt religion both in principle and practice, to ſerve its own 
wrong intereſts *, 


II. Secondly, the magiſtrate was induced to feek this alliance as 
the neceſſary means of improving the uſefulneſs ; and of applying the in- 
fuence of religion to its ſervice. And this an alliance doth by 
ſeveral ways. . | 

1. By beſtowing additional reverence and veneration on the per ſon 
of the civil MAGISTRATE, and on the Laws of the ſtate. For in this 
alliance, where the religious ſociety is taken under the protection 
of the ſtate, the fupreme magiſtrate, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 
is acknowledged HEAD of the religion. Now nothing can be ima- 
gined of greater efficacy for ſecuring the obedience of the people. 
Thoſe two conſummate maſters in politics, Ariftotle and Machiavel +, 
thought it of ſo great, as to be ſufficient to gain reverence and ſe- 
curity to a tyrant, What then muſt we ſuppoſe its efficacy on a 


* See note [A], at the end of this Book, * 

+ Ex d Ta gd; T&; 9:25 Palvte het ail owedaguile Haftolvlws, IN Te wa; O 76 aber, 
7] Wapay0j40y u, THY vt icy Suoifaiweort vouituow tvas Toy A ee x) P(oviigew Thy Jaav. Ka } 
sT\Cgnvect , ws; GVppraxes SX rf, rg Polit. lib. v. c. 12. —Et non & coſa più ne- 
cefſariz a parere d' havere, che queſta ultima qualita ſreligione] perche gli huomini in 
untveriale giudicano più a gli occhi che alle mani, perché tocca à vedere & ciaſcuno a 
entire a pochi. Del Principe, cap. xvii, | 
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that is, one of them muſt, and, at the ſame time, muſt not, be 
utility. Wherever then we find UNIVERSAL UTILITY, we may 
certainly know it for the PRODUCT OF TRUTH, Which truth it in- 
dicates. Let us then confider the danger which religion runs, of 
deviating from truth, when left, in its natural ſtate, to itſelf. In 
theſe circumſtances, the men of higheſt credit are ſuch as are 
famed for greateſt ſanctity. This ſanity hath been generally un- 
derſtood to be then moſt perfect when moſt eſtranged from the 
world, and all its habitudes and relations. But this being only to 
be acquired by ſeceſſion and retirement from human affairs; and 
that ſeceſſion rendering man ignorant of civil ſociety, of its rights 
and intereſts; in place of which will ſucceed, according to his natu- 
ral temper, the deſtructive follies either of ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm 
we muſt needs conclude that Religion, under ſuch directors and 
reformers (and God knows theſe are too commonly its lot) will 
deviate from truth ; and conſequently from a capacity, in propor- 
tion, of ſerving Civil Society. I with I could ſay, we had not fact 
to ſupport this ſpeculation. The truth is, we have ſeen, and yet 
do ſce, Religious Societies, ſome grown up, and continuing unſup- 
ported by, and ununited with the Nate ; others that, when ſup- 
ported and united, have by ſtrange arts brought the ſtate into ſub- 
jection, and become its tyrants and uſurpers; and thereby defeated 
all the good that can ariſe from this alliance; ſuch ſocieties, J ſay, 
we have ſeen, whoſe religious doctrines are ſo little ſerviceable to 
civil government, that they can proſper ouly on the ruin and de- 
ſtrudion of it. Such are thoſe which teach the ſanctity of celibacy 
and afceticiſm; the finfulncs of defenſive war, of capital puniſhments, 
and even of civil magiſiracy itſelf. 

On the other hand, when religion is in ALLIANCE with the 
ſtate, as it then comes under the magiſtrate's direction, thoſe holy 
leaders having neither credit nor power to do miſchief, its purity 
muſt needs be reafonably well ſupported and preſerved *. For, 


* Imminuta eſſet libertas ecclefize, ſi a principum ſecularium imperio libera, ab epiſ- 
eopis iniqua ſervitute premeretur. Marca, 1, iii. c. 1. F. T. | 


truth 
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truth and public utility coinciding, the civil magiſtrate, as ſuch, 
will ſee it for his intereſt to ſeek after, and promote TRUTH 1n re- 
ligion : and, by means of public UTILITY, which his office ena- 
bles him ſo well to underſtand, he will never be at a loſs to know 
where ſuch truth is to be found. So that it is impoſſible, under 
this civil influence, for religion ever to deviate far from truth; 
always ſuppoſing (for on ſuch ſuppoſition this whole theory pro- 
cecds) a LEGITIMATE government, or civil policy eſtabliſhed on 
the principles of the natural rights and liberties of mankind. For 
an unequal and unjuſt government, which ſeeks its own, not 
public utility, will always have occaſion for error; and ſo muſt 
corrupt — both in principle and practice, to ſerve its own 
wrong intereſts * 


II. Secondly, the magiſtrate was induced to feek this alliance as 
the neceſſary means of improving the uſefulneſs; and of applying the in- 
fuence of religion to its ſervice. And this an alliance doth by 
ſeveral ways. 

1. By beſiowing editional reverence and veneration on the perſon 
of the civil MAGISTRATE, and on the LAWS of the ſtate. For in this 
alliance, where the religious ſociety is taken under the protection 
of the ſtate, the fupreme magiſtrate, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 
is acknowledged HEAD of the religion. Now nothing can be ima- 
gined of greater efficacy for ſecuring the obedience of the people. 
Thoſe two conſummate maſters in politics, Ari/o!le and Machiavel +, 
thought it of ſo great, as to be ſufficient to gain reverence and ſe— 
curity to a tyrant, What then muſt we ſuppoſe its efficacy on a 


* See note [A], at the end of this Book, — 0 
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legitimate magiſtrate *? The ſame veneration will extend itſelf 
over the /aws likewiſe. For while ſome of them are employed by 
the ſtate for the ſupport of the church ; and others lent to the church 
to be employed in the ſervice of the flate, and all of them enaQed 
by a legiſlature in which church-men have a conſiderable Hare; all 
theſe things, as we ſhall ſee preſently, being amongſt the condi- 
tions of alliance; laws, under ſuch direction, muſt needs be obeyed 
with the greateſt reverence. 

2. By lending to the church a coactive power. It may be remem- 
bered that, in ſpeaking of the innate defects in the plan of civil ſo- 
ciety, we obſerved, that there were ſeveral ſorts of duties which 
civil laws could not inforce: ſuch as the duties of IMPERFECT on- 
LIGATION ; which, a religious ſociety, when endowed with coac- 
tive power to invigorate the influence of religion, is capable of 
exacting; and such likewiſe of the duties of PERFECT OBLI1G A- 
TION, whoſe breach is owing to the intemperance of the ſenſual 
appetites. The ſevere prohibition of which threatens greater and 
more enormous evils. For while theſe unruly paſſions overflow, 
the ſtopping them in one place is cauſing them to break out with 
greater violence and diſorder in another. As the rigorous puniſh- 
ment of fornication hath been generally ſeen to give birth to unna- 
tural luſts. The effectual correction therefore of ſuch evils muſt 
be begun by moderating and ſubduing the paſſions themſelves, 
But this, civil laws are not underſtood to preſcribe ; as puniſhing 
thoſe paſſions, only when they have riſen into act: and not re- 
warding the attempts to ſubdue their firſt irregular motions. It 
muſt be a tribunal regarding bad intentions as criminal, which 
can moderate and regulate the paſſions. And this is no other than 
the tribunal of religion. When this 1s done, a coaQtive power of 
the civil kind may have a good effect; but not till then. And 


* Cives in officio ſuo erga ſe & erga principem religionis cultu, veluti vinculo 
quodam, adſtringuntur, ut de Romanis obſervavit Auguſtinus. Marca, I. ii, c. 10, 
F. T. | | 7h 
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who ſo fit to apply this coactive power in ſuch caſes, as that ſociety 
which fitted and prepared the ſubject for its due reception and ap- 
plication *? Again, we have obſerved, that the ſtate puniſhes de- 
viations from the rule of right, as crimes only; and not as they 
are ſuch deviations ; nor as they are ins and on that firſt idea pro- 
portions its puniſhments : by which means ſome very enormous 
deviations from the rule of right, which do not umediately affect 


| ſociety, and ſo not conſidered as criminal, are overlooked by the 
civil tribunal. Yet theſe being, mediately, pernicious to the ſtate, 
it is for its intereſts that they ſhould be brought before ſome capa» 


| { ble tribunal. But beſides the civil there is no other than the eccle- 


: 
* 
fl 
b * 


ſiaſtical endowed with coactive power. Hence may be inferred 


the true and only end and uſe of SPIRITUAL courRTs. A church- 


tribunal then, with coactive power, being neceflary in all theſe 


caſes; and a religious ſociety having, in itſelf, no ſuch power, it 


muſt be borrowed from the ſtate : but a ſtate, as we ſhall fee, 
cannot lend it, without danger, but on the terms of an alliance; 


a a ſtate therefore will be induced to ſeek this alliance, in order to 
improve the natural efficacy of religion. 


3. By conferring on the ſlate the application of this efficacy of re- 


Isgion; and by putting it under the magiſtrate's direction. There are 
- peculiar junctures when the influence of religion is more than ordi- 


© nary ſerviceable to the ſtate ; and theſe the civil magiſtrate beſt 


knows. Now while a church is in its natural ſtate of independency, 


it is not in his power to improve thoſe conjunctures to the ad- 


vantage of the ſtate, by a timely application of religion; but when 


the alliance is made, and conſequently the church under his direc- 


tion, he hath then authority to preſcribe ſuch public exerciſes of 
religion, in ſuch manner, and at ſuch ſeaſons, as he finds the exi- 


gencies of ſtate require +, 


* See note [B], at the end of this Book, 
+ See the ſcandalous ſquabbles between the civil magiſtrate and the church, con- 


- cerning the exerciſe of this power, in the hiſtories of the preſeyterian church of 
: Scotland, 
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4. By engaging the church to apply its utmoſt endeavours in the fer- 
vice of the ſlate. For an alliance laying an obligation on the ſtate to 
protect and defend the church, and to provide a ſettled maintenance 
for its miniſters, ſuch benefits muſt needs produce the higheſt 
attachment to the benefaQor ; which will be ſhewn from motives 
both of gratitude and intereſt, in the moſt zealous labours for the 


ſervice of civil government “. 


III. Laſtly, the magiſirate was induced to ſeek this alliance as the 
only means of preventing the miſchiefs that the church, in its natural 
independent condition, might occaſion to civil ſociety. 1. For, in this 
ſituation, the church having, of itſelf, a power of aflembling for 
religious worſhip, fa&ous men may conveniently, under that cover, 
hatch and carry on defigns againſt the peace of ſociety ; and the in- 
fluence which popular and leading men gain over the confciences 
of ſuch aſſemblies, by the frequency of public harangues, may 
eaſily ripen theſe contrivances into act; when ſtrengthened with 
the ſpecious pretext of religion. That unhappy prince, Charles I, 
when he was now become better inſtructed by misfortunes, and 
able enough to underſtand, that the intereſt of his country and his 
own were the ſame, delivers himſelf in- theſe words: * Touching 
& the government of the church by biſhops, the common jealouſie 
« hath been, that I am earneſt and reſolute to maintaine it, not ſo 
% much out of piety, as policy, and reaſon of ſtate. Wherein 
& ſo far indeed reaſon of ſtate doth induce me to approve that go- 
« yernment above any other, as I find it impoſſible for a prince to 
e preſerve the ſtate in quiet, unleſs he hath ſuch an influence upon 
« churchmen ; and they ſuch a dependence on him, as may beſt 
« reſtraine the ſeditious exorbitancies of miniſters tongues 3 who 
« with the keys of heaven, have ſo far the keys of the peoples 


* Carolus Magnus, præter cauſas pietatis, motus etiam fuit ad diſtribuenda liberali 
manu bona eccleſiis ob utilitatem reipublicze, exiſtimans nimirum epiſcopos ſanctius 
obſervaturos fidem promiſſam. Marca, I. viii, e. 19. F. T. | 


„ hearts, 


{ 
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« hearts, as they prevail much by their oratory to let in, or ſhut 
« out, both peace and loyalty *.” Now all theſe evils are ſpeedily 
remedied by this alliance. For now the civil magiſtrate being be- 
come protector of the church, and, conſequently, ſupreme head 
aud director of it, the miniſtry is much in his power; that mutual 
dependency between the clergy and people, ſo pernicious to the 
ſtate, being, by means of a ſettled revenue, broken and deſtroyed. 
He admits and excludes to the exerciſe of their function as he ſees 
fit; and grants it to none but ſuch as give a previous ſecurity 
for their allegiance to the ſtate. By which means, all that power 
and influence, which the miniſters and leaders in a church had 
over it before the alliance, as the protectors of religion, is now drawn 
off from them, and ptaced, more properly, in the civil magiſtrate +. 

The view of theſe miſchiefs, from a church in its natural ſtate 
of independency, ſo terrified Hobbes and his followers, that they 
denied there ever was ſuch a ſtate; for that the magiſtrate had a 
natural right of dominion and ſupremacy over the church, as his 
ſervant and creature : which was arguing juſt as reaſonably as that 
community would act, who, alarmed at the growing power of a 
neighbour, from which a likely miſchief might be ſuſpected, 
ſhould endeavour, on a principle of right, to bring that people 
which gave them umbrage under vaſſalage. Whereas reaſon and 
Juſtice both point out a different remedy, which is to obviate the 
miſchief by league and alliance. The ſame ſhould be done in the 
affair before us: and were not men unreaſonably prejudiced againſt 
a church, they would ſee the cafes to be exactly alike. Indeed when 
there is, during the independency of two different ſocieties com- 
poſed of one and the ſame people, a natural and direct tendency, 


* EIKQN BACIAIKH, chap. xvii. 


+ Ex hoc tuitionis & patrocinii jure quod reges exercent, illud commodi in eccle- 


"fam totamque rempublicam Chriſtianam redundat, ut ecclefiaſtica & civilis poteſtas 


amico & perpetuo fœdere invicem conjunctæ mutuis auxiliis ad comprimendos im- 


proborum conatus & juvanda bonorum ſtudia inter ſe conſpirent. Marca, 1, ii, c. 12. 
F. T. | 
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in the LEGITIMATE exerciſe of one dominion, to the damage of the 
other, then the /aw of nations preſcribes the leſs to be dependent 
on the greater. But as religious ſociety hath been ſhewn to have 
nothing in the legitimate exerciſe of its ſovereignty that can claſh 
with civil power, though it be, indeed, ſo liable to be abuſed *® as 
to make it of infinite intereſt to the ſtate to prevent the abuſe, 
we conclude, that its dependency on the ſtate, the only means 
of preventing the evil, can be brought about no otherwiſe than 
by an alliance between the two ſocieties, on the footing of a free 
convention. | 

But ſecondly, as a Hobbeian claim would be unjuſt in itſelf, ſo 
would the proſecution of it be miſchievous to civil liberty. To ex- 
change that temperate, conditional ſubordination of the clergy, here 
laid down, for the flaviſh dependency which Hobbes and his fol- 
lowers preſcribe, would prove a very ill bargain for the ſtate. An 
entire independency of the clergy might in time, indeed, overturn a- 
free government; but ſo, more certainly, would a laviſh depen- 
dence. 'The noble author of The Account of Denmark, ſaw clearly. 
the deſtructive conſequences of both theſe conditions, where, in the 
concluſion of his book, he delivers himſelf in theſe words: It 
% hath been a great miſtake amongſt us that the Popiſb religion is. 
« the only one of all the Chriſtian ſects proper to introduce and 
« eſtabliſh ſlavery in a nation ; inſomuch that popery and ſlavery 
« have been thought inſeparable.—I ſhall make bold to ſay; that 


other religions have ſucceeded as effectually in this deſign as ever 


« Popery did, —For in Denmark, as well as other proteſtant coun- 
*< tries in the north, through the entire dependence of the clergy upon 
« the prince, through their principles and doctrine, which are thoſe 


of unlimited obedience, through the authority they have with 


the common people, &c. flavery ſeems to be more abſolutely 


s eſtabliſhed than it is in France,” If then, in the opinion of this 
famed politician, an abſolute independence and an abſolute dependence 


| v See note [C], at the end of this Book. 
are 
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are equally pernicious to ſociety, what remains, but to confeſs that: 
the clergy's condition. in alliance, which takes off their indepen- 
dency, and makes them the free ſubje#s, but not the 1000s of civil 
power, is that very circumſtance in which only they can be uſeful 
to ſociety, in the manner they were deſtined by God and nature. 
What obligations, therefore, lye on every lover of his country to 
protect from innovations our preſent happy conſtitution, which hath 


actually placed the clergy in this very condition; from which the 
' churches of the norih and ſouth have ſo fatally. deviated, though, 


into contrary extremes |! 
2. Another miſchief there is in this wnallied condition of the 


church, {till more certain and fatal, whenever more than one re- 
ligion is found in a ſtate, For, in theſe latter ages, every ſect, 
thinking itſelf alone the true church, or, at leaſt, the moſt perſect, 
is naturally puſhed on to advance its own ſcheme upon the ruins of 


the reſt; and where argument fails, c:v// power is made to come 


in; as ſoon as ever a party can be formed in the public adminiſtra- 


tion: and we find they have been but too ſucceſsful in perſuading 


the magiſtrate that his intereſts are much concerned in theſe reli- 
gious differences. Now the moſt effectual remedy to thoſe dange- 
rous and ſtrong convulſions, into which ſtates are ſo frequently 
thrown. by theſe ſtruggles, is an alliance; which eftabliſhes one 


9 church, and gives a full zoleration to the reft* ; only keeping ſecta- 


ries out of the public adminiſtration ; from a heedleſs admiſſion into 


which, theſe diſorders have ariſen. 


Having now ſhewn the principal motives which induced the 
{tate to /ee& an ALLIANCE with the church: 


II. 
We come next to conſider the motives which the church had to 


accept it. For, this being, as we obſerved, a FREE CoNvENTION ;. 


unleſs the church, as well as ſtate, had its views of advantage, no 


* See note [DJ, at the end of this Book, 
alliance 
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alliznce could have been formed. To diſcover theſe motives, we 
muſt recolle& what hath been ſaid of the nature and end of a rel:- 
gious ſociety ; for the benefits adapted to that nature and end, muſt 
be her legitimate motive : but if ſo, this benefit can be no other 
than SECURITY FROM ALL EXTERIOR VIOLENCE, The ſtate in- 
deed could not juſtly offer it, had an alliance never been made. 
But this zis no reaſon why the church ſhould not think it for her 
intereſt to ſecure her natural right by compact, any more than that 
one ſtate ſhould not bind another, in the ſame manner, nor to do 
it violence, though at other were under prior obligations, by the 
law of nature and nations, to abſtain, | | 
But, by this alliance between the two ſocieties, the ſtate doth 
more; it not only promiſeth not to 1njure the church confederated, 
but to ſerve it; that is, to protect it from the injuries of other 
religious ſocieties, which then exiſt, or may afterwards ariſe in the 
ſtate, How one religious ſociety may be injuriouſly affected by 
another, we have ſhewn juſt before : how great theſe injuries may 
prove, will be ſhewn hereafter. It muſt needs then be the firſt care 
of a church, and a reaſonable care, to preſerve herſelf, by all lawful 


ways, from outward violence. A ſtate then, as we have ſaid, in 


order to induce the, church's acceptance of this offer, muſt propoſe 
ſome benefit to her, by it; and becauſe this is the only legitimate 
benefit the church can receive, it muſt propoſe this; which, there- 
fore, being conſiderable, will be the church's motive for alliance. 
There are only two other conſiderations which can be deemed 
motives : The one, to engage the ſlate to propagate the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion by force + and the other, 70 befforv honours, riches, and powers 
upon it. Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the two ſo- 
cieties, the firſt motive will be found unjuſt ; and the ſecond, im- 


pertinent. It is unjuſt in the church to require the engagement; be- 


cauſe the peforming it would be violating the natural right every 
man hath of worſhipping God according to his own conſcience : 
It is unjuft in the ſtate to engage in it; becauſe, as we have ſhewn, 
8 its 


. 


Zilam, diviſum eſt, Marca, l.ii, c. 1. F. T. 
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its juriſdiction extendeth not to opinions: it is zmpertiment in a 
church to aim at riches, honours, powers; becauſe theſe are things 
which, as a Religious Society, ſhe can neither uſe, nor profit by. 
To imagine theſe fit accommodations for ſuch a ſociety, is as ſenſual 


a fancy as theirs who were for building ſumptuous tabernacles for 


the three great meſſengers of God, at the Transfiguration. It is 
very true, that theſe things which, for the ſake of the ſtate, fol- 
lowed an alliance, might be in the private views of ambitious church- 
men, when that alliance was projected; and might not a little 


1 help forward the completion of it. But what motives the c/ergy of 


a church might have, is nothing to the purpoſe of our enquiry 
we are only to conſider what the church had, which, as a Religious 
Society, conſiſts of the whole body of the community, both laity 
and clergy * : and her motive, we ſay, could not be riches, ho- 
nours, and power, becauſe they have no natural tendency to 
promote the u/timate end of this ſociety, ſalvation of ſouls ; or the 


immediate end, purity of worſhip, We conclude therefore, that 


the only legitimate motive ſhe could have, was ſecurity and protection 


rom outward violence. This the Reader would do well to keep in 
mind, becauſe much will be found to depend upon it, in the ſequel 


of this diſcourſe. 

On theſe mutual inducements then, was formed this FREE ALLI- 
ANCE ; which gave birth to a CHURCH BY Law ESTABLISHED : 
and theſe being ſo prevalent, we are not to wonder that the civil 


communities of all ages had an EsTABLIsSHED RELIGION, which 


was under the more immediate protection of the civil magiſtrate ; 
and fo, diſtinguithed from thoſe that were only ToLER ATED. How 
clotely theſe two intereſts were united in the Egyptian policy, 
which afterwards became the model of civil wiſdom to the reſt of 
mankind, 1s notorious to all who are the leaſt acquainted with an- 


Longe a propoſito aberrant, qui eceleſiam clero coercent. Latior eſt illius fig- 
nificatio quæ Laicos ipſumque regem comprehendit,—Eccleliz corpus quod ex fidelium 
omnium compage conſtituitur, in duas præcipuas perſonas, ſacerdotalem ſcilicet & re- 


tiquity. 
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tiquity. Nor were the polite republics of Rome and Athens leſs 
ſolicitous for the common intereſts of the two ſocieties than that 
fage and powerful monarchy, the nurſe of arts and virtue. But an 
Eftabliſhed Worſhip, as we ſay, is the unwerſal voice of nature, and 


not confined to certain ages, people, or religions. That great 


voyager, and ſenſible obſerver of the various manners of men, John 
Baptiſt Tavernier, ſpeaking of the kingdom of Tunquin, ſays, 1 
„come now to the political deſcription of this kingdom, under 
4c which I comprehend the Religion, which is almoſt every where 
<6 jn concert with the civil government for the mutual ſupport of each 
« other *,” It is true, there are exceptions to this, as there are to 
all the general practices of mankind. Ovington tells us, p. 278. 


that, amongſt the Bannians of India, this alliance is not between 


religion and the ſtate, but BETWEEN RELIGION AND TRADE ; 
every profeſſion differing from another as much in its modes of 
worſhip, as in its ways of traffic. The enemies of our alliance 
may perhaps improve upon this hint; for as unwilling as they 
ſeem to be, that the church ſhould profit by an alliance with the 
ſtate, they would not, I ſuppoſe, be averſe to trade's profiting by 
an alliance with the church.—Now, if the foregoing account may 
explain the true origin of this general practice, the practice, we 
preſume, will corroborate what hath been ſaid of the force of the 
motives here delivered; the wiſeſt and moſt experienced law-givers, 


as we ſee, concurring to act upon them. 


But when I ſay that 4/ regular policied ſtates had an eſtabliſhed 
religion, I mean no more than he would do, who, deducing civil 
ſociety from its true original, ſhould, in order to perſuade men of 
the benefits it produces, affirm, that all nations had a civil policy. 


For as this writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean, that every one 


inſtituted a free ſtate, on the principles of public liberty; which 


* Te viens à la deſcription politique de ce royaume, dans laquelle je comprens la 
religion, qui eſt pre/que en tous lieus de concert avee le gonvernement civil pour Pappuy reci- 
progue de Pun & de Pautre, Relation Nouvelle de la Royaume de Tunquin, cap. x. 
a la fin, | 


yet 
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yet was the only ſociety he purpoſed to prove was founded on truth, 


nnd productive of public good; becauſe it is notorious, that the 


far greater part of civil policies are founded on different principles, 
or abuſed to different ends; ſo neither would I be underſtood to 
mean, when I ſay all nations concurred in making this alliance, 
that they all exactly diſcriminated the natures, and fairly adjuſted 
the rights of the two ſocieties, on the principles here laid down ; 
though an gfabliſhment reſulting from this diſcrimination and ad- 
juſtment be the only one I would be ſuppoſed to recommend. On 
the contrary, I know this union has been generally made on miſ- 
; taken principles; or, if not ſo, hath degenerated by length of time ; 
” whence it hath come to paſs, that the national religion in the Pagan 
World hath been moſt commonly a ſlave to the ſtate ; and in the 
* Chriſtian, the ſtate ſometimes a ſlave to the church. And, as it 
was ſufficient for that writer's purpoſe, that thoſe ſocieties, good or 
bad, proved the ſenſe all men had of the benefits reſulting from 
civil policy in general, though they were oft miſtaken in the means; 
ſo it is for ours, that this univerſal concurrence in the two ſocieties 
to wnite, ſhews the ſenſe mankind had of the uſefulneſs of ſuch au 
union. And laſtly, as that writer's ſpeculative principles are not 
the leſs true on account of the general deviation from them in the 


actual forming of civil ſocicties ; ſo may not theſe plain principles 


of alliance, though ſo few ſtates have ſuffered themſelves to be di- 
rected by them in practice; nor any one before, that I know of, 
delivered them in ſpeculation : eſpecially if, as in that caſe, ſo in 


this, we can derive ſuch mftake and degeneracy from their cauſes. 


It would draw me too far out of my way to explain diſtinctly the 
cauſes of the make ; and the intelligent reader, who carefully at- 
+ tends to the whole of this diſcourſe, will not be at a loſs to diſ- 
cover the molt conſiderable of them; ſome of which I have already 
hinted at; and others, I may poſſibly, in the ſequel, take occaſion - 

to mention. As for the degeneracy, it hath been obſerved, that 


the alliance is of the nature of the ForptrA INZXQUALIA ; Now, 
Vol. IV. N 5 the 


F. T. 
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the common effe& of ſuch, Grotius informs us of, in theſe words : 
Interim verum eft accidere plerumque, ut qui ſuperior eft in fædere, si 18 
POTENTIA MULTUM AN TECELLAT, PAULATIM IMPERIUM PRO- 
PRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRASERTIM SI FOEDUS PERPETUUM 
r N. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the reciprocal Terms and Conditions of this Alliance. 


S, from the natures of the two ſocieties, we diſcovered what 
o kind of union only they could enter into ; fo from their 
natures, together with the motives they had in uniting, may be de- 
duced, by neceſſary conſequence, the reciprocal TERMS and Cox- 
DITIONS of this union. 

From the mutual motives indueing thereunto, it appears, that 
the great preliminary and fundamental article of ALLIANCE is this, 
THAT THE CHURCH SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE STATE; AND THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT AND 
PROTECT THE CHURCH. 

1. But, to enable the two parties to perform this agreement, 
there muſt needs be a MUTUAL COMMUNICATION OF THEIR RE= 
SPECTIVE POWERS, For the province of each ſociety being natu- 
rally diſtin& and different, each can have to do in the other's, only 
by mutual conceſſion +. 


De Jure Belli & Pacis, lib. i. cap. iii. & 25. 

+ Hz ambæ poteſtates inter ſe ut duo apices comparantur. His ſua in utraque 
ſubſtantia, terrena ſcilicet & cœleſti, aſſignantur officia, Ez ut principes ſuoque in 
ordine ſupremæ fociali tantum fœdere comunguntur, non altera alteri in ſuis quidem 
rebus ſubditur : & quo jure regi permittitur, ut ſuper animarum ſalute, ſed ex canonum 
auctoritate, decernat ; eodem jure permittitur pontifici, ut delinquentes etiam pœnis 
temporalibus, ſed foxenfi lege, non innata ſibi poteſtate, coerceat. Boſſuet, I. vi. c. 29. 


2. But 


1 
5 
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2. But again, theſe ſocieties being likewiſe as naturally indepen- 
dent one on the other, a mutual conceſſion cannot be ſafely made 
unleſs one of them give up its INDEPENDENCY to the other. From 
whence ariſes what Grotius, we ſee, calls Manrtvxs PR&ALATIO ; 
which, in his Fædus inæguale, the more powerful ſociety hath over 
the leſs, by the ceſſion of its INDEPENDENCY. 

Now from the two concluſions, which neceſſarily ſpring from 
this fundamental article of union, we deduce all the terms, condi- 


" tions, mutual grants, and conceſhons *, which complete this al- 
© Lance. 


For, from this obligation on the church 10 apply its influence to the 


* ſervice of the ſlate, proceed a SETTLED MAINTENANCE FOR THE 


MINISTERS OF RELIGION, and an ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 


with coactive power; which things introduce again, on the other 


ſide, the DEPENDENCY oF THE CLERGY ON THE STATE. And from 
the ſtate's obligation to ſupport and protect the church, proceeds the 
EccLEs1AsTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE ; which 
again introduceth, on the other hand, the right of CHUuRcHMExN 
TO A SHARE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Thus are all theſe rights and privileges cloſely interwoven, and 
mutually connected by a neceflary dependence on one another. 
We have here, in a ſuceinct manner, CeJuced each of them in the 


order in which they reciprocally ariſe : but the importance of the 


ſubject requiring a more minute examination into the reaſon and 


foundation of each GRANT and PRIVILEGE, we ſhall go over them 
again in a different order; and put together all that belong to the 


CHURCH under one head; and all that belong to the STATE under 


* Chriſtiane politiæ antiſtites a ſummo jure recedebant, ut concordiz litarent. 
Attamen cum remiſſio illa niſi certis limitibus concludatur, in abjectionis vitium deſciſ- 
cat, neceſſariæ ſunt regulæ quædam, intra quas prudentia, quæ omnino in his negotiis 


adhiberi debet, ſe contineat. Porro regulæ illæ in eorum axiomatum cognitione conſti. 


tutz ſunt, quæ communi utriuſque reipublice ſuffragio ſunt recepta; ex æquo & bono 


unitatis & concordiæ alendæ ſtudio, ex utraque parte quamplurima remiſſa. Marca, in 
præfatione ſecunda. F. T. 


N 2 another: 
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another : the firſt order being the propereſt for a general view ; the 
ſecond for a particular; but both neceſſary, to give a true idea of 
that mutual connexion with, and neceſſary dependence on, one 
another, 


Let us then examine, 
IJ. What the Church RECEIVES from the State. 
II. What the Church Grves to it. 


Which will preſent us with a new view of the tevo ſocieties as 
they appear under an eſtabliſhment ; and leave nothing wanting to 
enable us to judge perfectly of their natures. 


I. | 
I. What the Church receives from the State by this alliance, is, 


I. Firſt, A PUBLIC ENDOWMENT FOR 1Ts MINISTERS : a ſepa- 
rate and certain ſhare of the national property being aſſigned for 
the maintenance and ſupport of the clergy ; portioned out into diſ- 
tinct benefices; and collated to by the ſtate. The reaſons of this 
endowment are: 1. To render the religious ſociety, whoſe aſſiſ- 
tance the ſtate ſo much wants, more firm and ſtable. 2. To invite 
and encourage the clergy's beſt ſervice to the ſtate, in rendering 
thoſe committed to their care, virtuous. But, 3. and principally, 
in order to deſtroy that mutual dependency, between the clergy 
and people, which ariſes from the miniſter's ſupport by voluntary 
contribution ; the only maintenance that could be claimed or given 
before the two ſocieties were allied ; which dependence, we have 
ſhewn to be productive of great miſchiefs to the ſtate.» Add to all 
this, that as the clergy are then under the ſovereign's direction, 
and conſequently become a public order in the ſtate, it is but fit 
and decent, that a public maintenance ſhould be provided for them, 
Which moſt nations have done by way of TYTHEs, | 

From this account of a public and fixed proviſion for the clergy, 


may be deduced theſe COROLLARIES. 


I, That 


SY * ; 
TIT 794 17 | 
: Tx 55 37 f ; 

| 5 + 43 
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1. That though the payment of tythes to the Fewiſh priefibood ſhould 
give the Chriſtian Clergy no right to them, till beflowed by the ſovereign, 
yer the example of this mode of proviſion, under the Moſaic Oeconomy, 
may be fairly and properly urged by Chriftian miniſters in favour f them 
as a proper civil donation. Under the Moſaic ceconomy, God himſelf 
made the union between church and ſtate ; as he had before planned 
the form of civil government. From his very choice of the Hebrew 
people we may collect, that his diſpenſation to them was as well 
relative to the reſt of mankind as to themſelves. Now as amongſt 


the various ends which he had for erecting that ſociety, we muſt 


conclude, one was to teach mankind, by his example in the HorEB 
Cox rRACT, to form civil policies on the principles of natural 
right and public liberty ; ſo we may be equally aſſured, that one of 
his ends in uniting the two ſocieties, was to give them the ſame gene- 
ral leflon of union and alliance: If an union, in general, then con- 
ſequently all thoſe fundamental terms of union which ariſe (not 
from the peculiar nature of the Jewiſh church and ftate, but) from 
the common nature of a civil and a religious ſociety united, muſt 
be intended likewiſe for our imitation. But a fixed maintenance in 
the Moſaic ceconomy, for the prieſts, being one of thoſe funda- 
mental terms which depends not on the frame of that peculiar 
policy, but, of a church and ſtate in general, we may fairly con- 
clude, that the mode of it by zythes, as a mode in itſelf equitable, is 
not improper for our imitation. For though the eſtabliſhment of 
this mode of proviſion in Judea confers no divine right, yet it 
ſtrongly ſupports every civil conſtitutional appointment of them. 

2. A Second Corollary is, That it is ABSURD in any member of the 
eftabliſhed church te ſuſpect, that a ſettled revenue may be injurious 10 
the flate, as making the clergy too powerful : and that it is unjusT_ 
in any who are not of the eftabliſhed church to refuſe payment of tythes, 
on pretence of their contributing to the maintenance of opinions different 
From their own, The ſuſpicion of church-men is abſurd ; becauſe it 
appears, from what we have but now obſerved, that this policy 

hath 
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hath a very contrary effect; a ſettled maintenance deſtroying that 
mutual dependency between clergy and people, from whence only 
can ariſe the power of churchmen to do miſchief. in the church 
of Rome, beſides the endowed clergy, there are ſeveral orders of 
religious which poſſeſs nothing, but depend on the charity of the 
people. And yet, for many ages, theſe wens and Solches of a cor- 
rupted church got all the power and influence of churchmen to 
themſelves, from the endowed clergy, notwithſtanding the immen- 
ſity of their poſſeſſions. And the ſtate throve accordingly.— The 
refuſal of diflenters is unjuſt; becauſe this maintenance is not aſſign- 
ed by the public for the ſupport of opinions, but for the uſe and ſer- 
vice of the ſlate, as ſuch. With as good reaſon, therefore, might 


they refuſe to pay other taxes which, in their ſeveral applications, 


are for the ſame civil purpoſe. The difference is only accidental: 
Church-officers happen to have religious opinions; and civil officers, 
ſometimes, have none *. | 
3. A Third Corollary is: That as a fixed and public maintenance 
began with an eſtabliſhed church, ſo it muſt end with it. For the 
members of a church uneſtabliſhed have no right, let their aſſo- 
ciation, for that purpoſe, be as extenſive as it will, to ſupport their 
miniſters by an appropriated endowment. All they can do for 


them is by voluntary contribution; a fixed maintenance being ſolely 


in the power of the ſtate to beſtow, both as it is a common tax, 


and as it requires a public ſanction for its exaction: and the ſtate 


could neither wiſely nor juſtly affix a ſettled maintenance on the 
clergy of a church with which it was not in alliance. Not w/ely, 


| becauſe the advantage in breaking the dependency between clergy 


and people, which the ſtate gains by a fixed maintenance, would be 
greatly over- balanced by the inconvenience of giving ſo conſiderable 
a ſhare of its property to a ſociety independent of it. Not ja]. 


becauſe no contribution to a public maintenance could be lawfully 


demanded of thoſe who are not members of an uneſtabliſhed church 


* See note [E], at the end of this Book, 


ſo 
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ſo pretending. For in this caſe it would indeed be for maintenance 
of opinions, which they think erroneous ; and to which no man can 
be obliged to contribute; as all men juſtly may, to that which, 
by covenant and compatt, is expreſsly directed to promote the good 
of that civil policy of which they are members. 


II. The ſecond privilege the church receives from this alliance ĩs, 
a place for her ſuperior members in the court of legiſlature ; which, 
with us, is THE BisHoes SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. For as it ne- 
ceͤſſarily follows (as we ſhall ſee preſently) from that fundamental 
article of alliance of the State's ſupporting and protecting the Church, 
that the church muſt, in return, give up its independency to the ſlate, 
whereby the ſtate becomes empowered to determine in all church- 
matters, ſo far as relates to it as a ſociety; as this, I ſay, neceſſa- 
rily follows, the church muſt needs have its ſuperior members in the 
court of legiſlature, to prevent that power, which the ſtate receives 
in return for the protection it affords, from being perverted to the 
church's injury : for the church's giving up its independency to 
the ſtate, without reſerving ſome ſhare in the legiſlature, would be 
making itſelf, inſtead of a fubjeft, a flave, to the ſtate. Beſides, 
without theſe eccleſiaſtics, no laws could be reaſonably made in 
the court of legiſlature concerning the church ; becauſe no free 
man, or body, can be bound by laws to which they have not given 
their conſent. So that as the church, when ſhe entered into al- 
lance, cannot july, we muſt preſume ſhe did not willingly give up 
her independency, without the reſervation of ſuch a privilege. This 
ſhews the neceſſity of their fitting and acting in the legiſlature, in 
all affairs ecc/efiaſtical. That they ſhould act too, when they are 
there, like the other members, in civil matters, is very uſeful to 
the community: as giving additional ſanction to its laws, when 
the people ſee that church and ſtate have concurred in their 
enacting. 55 
From this account of the grounds and original of this privilege 
may be deduced the following COROLLARIES : | 


Re gh, roots 
e | a 


i, % That 


1 
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1. That churchmen who fit in the higher houſe of legiſlature 
tin conſequence of this alliance, are to be conſidered firſt, not as 
„ REPRESENTATIVEs indeed, but yet as GUARDIANS oF THE 
* CHURCH : the qualification for the exerciſe of this office being 
their baronies, They are in the ſecond place to be conſidered as 
© Baroxs like the other members of that houſe.” For not to al- 
low that biſhops fit as guardians, would be to take away the moſt 
uſeful, and even the neceſſary end of their fitting, which is, 10 
watch over the intereſts of the church. Beſides, this office implies, 
that the church ſtill continues a di/7in#, though an allied ſociety ; 
whereas to fit only as barons ſuppoſes the cyurcn not only uni/ed 
to, but incorporated with, and drſolved in, the 8TATE, while lay 
fees alone are ſeen to give one and the ſame privilege both to the 
115 and ſpiritual lords. 

„ That yet, notwithſtanding, theſe churchmen (though they 
0 fr as guardians as well as barons) do not, on the other hand, by 
ee virtue of this alliance, conſtitute or compoſe any diſtin& or THIRD 
«© ESTATE in parliament.” For this would be attended with all 
the miſchiefs of a contrary extreme, by putting the allied church 
again in poſſeſſion of its independency, while it had a negative on the 
acts of the ſtate. And this evil, which no management could pre- 
vent, ſo neither could time itſelf remedy : for the union, which is 
in its nature diſſolvable, would by churchmen's fitting as a hd 
eſtate become perpetual ; every eſtate of legiſlature being eſſential to 
that government whereto it belongs. But whatever is eſſential can 
never be ſeparated or taken away, without a change in the govern- 
ment itſelf. 

Theſe are the two extremes fo hurtful both to religion and civil 
government, ſo deſtruCtive of that benefit which a rightly formed 

a/l:ance is fitted to produce. Yet the common ſyſtem hath Joined 


theſe two diſcordant parts together; and made the biſhops, at once, 


0 ſjan-barons and a diſtindt ęſtate. | 
A Third corollary is, “That as the biſhops! right to Fe in 
75 Atenent began with the alliance, fo it muſt end likewiſe WAN 


66 1. 
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« it” It hath been ſhewn that the biſhops fit there, ne guid eccle- 
ia detrimenti capiat: For the church, by this alliance, having given 
up its ſupremacy to the ſtate, which had now, whenever the grant 
* ſhould be abuſed, opportunities to do her injury, the principal 
churchmen are placed in a court of legiſlature, as watchmen to pre- 
vent the miſchief, and to give the church's ſentiments concerning 
laws eccleſiaſtical. But when the alliance is broken, and the eſtab- 
liſhment diſſolved, the church recovers back its ſupremacy, and 
from thenceforth the ſtate loſing the means of 1 injuring, by having 
vo longer a right of making laws for the exterior government of it, 
the church hath no longer a pretence of having guardians in the 


Fl . Þ1egil ature : nor will the biſhops' 3arones remain, to keep them 
there; for theſe tenures will exiſt no longer than while the church 


continues e/tabliſked ; it being part of that public maintenance which 
the ſtate aſſigns to the clergy of a church in alllance and which, 
on the diſſolution of that union, reverts back again to the ſtate. So 
neither the office nor title of guardian-barons remaining, biſhops of 
the univerſal church have no further buſineſs in any particular 
civil court of legiſlature. 

Having thus, in a ſummary way, conſidered the nature of that 
ſtation which churchmen hold in parliament, as it is Ds JURE, 
deducible from the principles of this theory, I ſhall now, the ſub- 
ject being both important and curious, conſider it DE FAC TO, under 
the ſeveral forms it aſſumed, as the CoNs T Ir ur ION kept improv- 
7 ing and refining, till it arrived to that perfection, in which we hope 

long to enjoy it. 

What I have to obſerve on the ſubjea will be beſt digeſted in a 
| reſolution of theſe three queſtions, 


I. Whether the biſhops in parliament now make one of 3 
"ESTATES there? 


II. Whether they be BARON s of parliament ? 
III. Whether they be PERRS of parliament ? 


Vor., IV. | O J. As 
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I. As to the firſt queſtion, it hath been held as a conſtitutional 
point, by many of great name, amongſt which are Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, Biſhop Stillingfleet, and Archbiſhop Wake, that the Biſhops 
even now compole an Hate in parhament. * Learned and unbiaſſed 
„ men (ſays the firſt of theſe eminent perſons), who know the 
% frame and conſtitution of the kingdom, know that the biſhops 
& are no leſs the repreſentative body of the clergy than the Houſe 
„ of Commons is of the people *.“ And again, ſpeaking of the 
Biſhops' expulſion from their houſe, he ſays, They who loved 
« the church, and were afraid of ſo great an alteration as the taking 
„ away one of the three eſtates, of Ing the parliament is com- 
4 pounded, were infinitely provoked +.” He who looks no 
further than into the preſent face of the conſtitution, will wonder 


how ſuch a doctrine ever came to be received; ſince every circum- 


ſtance relating to, and, at preſent, attendant on, the biſhops? ſeat 
in parliament, manifeſts the falſehood of it. They have no negative 
voice, which 1s eſſential to an ESTATE: they have no ſeparate 
houſe for conſultation, which hath been long the eſtabliſhed uſage 
of an ESTATE: they are not in numbers ſufficient, on the feudal 
ſyſtem, to conſtitute an ESTATE. 

If we would know from whence this venerable error hath ariſen ; 


for venerable it is both for the antiquity of it, and for the eminence 


of thoſe who hold it ; we muſt. go up to the very cunabula of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. 

As in the infancy of letters there was no accurate ſeparation of 
ſcience; ſo in the infancy of the Northern Policy there was no diſ- 
tinct ſeparation of ESTATES. 

Jill the Norman Conqueſt, the BisHoe and the ALDERMAN fat: 
together on the bench, in one common judicatory. William made 
a fit and proper ſeparation of the magiſtracy, as the terms of an 
alliance, between the two ſocieties, require. Which, had it not. 
been for an accident of the times, the accumulating ſuperſtition. 


* Hiſt, of the Rebellion, B. iv. 
4 Life of Edward earl of. Clarendon, p. 101, 102, Bro edit. 


and 
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and the rapacious ſpirit of uſurpation in the church of Rome, would 
have been of great advantage to the community, by marking out 
and aſcertaining the proper bounds and limits of each sociET V. For 
churchmen were very improper miniſters of the crown, to judge in 
cauſes merely civil, both from the peculiar nature of their office, and 
the implied prohibition of their maſter ; who himſelf diſclaims all 
temporal juriſdiction. Beſides, the practice of the BrsHop's fitting 
with the ALDERMAN rendered the original of the former's coercive 
power, there exerciſed in a coequality, very doubtful and uncertain, 
As the Alderman's authority was ſeen to be from the fate, men 
would be naturally mifled to think that the b//9p's was from the 
church; at a time too, when churchmen allowed ſo little to the 
civil magiſtrate ; whereas all coercive power being derived from the 
ſtate, and to be exerciſed only for its uſe, it is of the higheſt mo- 
ment not to have it miſunderſtood. From henceforward the 
CHURCH became, in a more juſt and proper ſenſe than before, owe 
OF THE THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM. But it was not till 
long after that they became, as properly, AN ESTATE IN PAR- 
LIAMENT. | 
For, though the biſhops and prelates ſat in Parliament as Barons, 
and as GUARDIANS of the church, in ſpiritual matters, even from 
the Conqueſt, yet it was not till the twenty-third year of Edward J. 
that churchmen conſtituted an ESTATE IN PARLIAMENT. They 
and the Commonally receiving this quality or condition of eſtates 
together, from the mode of granting their aids in Parliament ; which 
was by taxing themſelves diſtinctly; and ſupporting themſelves in 
this right (as appears from all the records) by the exertion of a 
negative voice; a privilege which conſtitutes, and is eſſential to an 
eflate in Parliament *. And the way of ſummoning the clergy thi- 


ther, 


* When the Efates General of France, a body moſt reſembling our Parliaments, had 
received its moſt perfect form and ſtability under John II, his famous declaration 
concerning its .nature and rights (which ſome have compared to the Magna Charta 
of his nameſake, King of England) begins with an inviolable law, that nothing pro- 
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ther, as an cate, was by adding the præmunientes clauſe to the 
biſhop's writ : in conſequence of which, the whole body of the 
clergy appeared, partly in perſon, and partly by proxy; the bi- 
ſhops, prelates, and the procuratores cleri, compoling this gate. But 
as their principal and almoſt only buſineſs was granting ſubſidies 
to the crown, it happened, as much on this account, as becauſe the 
three eſtates ſat all together in one place, that the exerciſe of their 
regative, otherwite than in eccleſiaſtical matters, is not ſo clearly 
delivered down to us. For, till the latter end of Edward III. the 
eſtates of Parliament fat Abe in one houſe. Till then, they 
debated in common and granted apart: as now, they ſit apart and 
grant in common. 

But againſt this account of the FIRST ESTATE, it may be ob- 
jected,. That even while the clergy gave ſeparate aids in Parlia. 
ment, the lower clergy, at times, were not ſummoned.” I an- 
ſwer, that this makes nothing againſt their quality of an gate; for 
in thoſe irregular ſeaſons of the conſtitution, the Commons 
themſelves were ſometimes neglected, as in the nineteenth year 
of Edward III. 

It may be further objected, that, ehe to this ſyſtem, 
the SECOND ESTATE, conſiſting of the temporal peers, ſhould have 
taxed themſelves, ſeparately from the TairD, conſiſting of the 
Commons; in the manner of the Fizsr.“ This is true. And in 
fact they ſometimes did thus tax themſelves : though ſometimes 
they did not: and there was ſufficient reaſon for both theſe prac- 
tices. The yRoPERTY of the kingdom might be conſidered in two 
lights, as ſeparated either by their different TENUREs ; or by their 
ſuppoſed different 0RIGINALs. When conſidered in the firſt light, 
the zenures of the Lords and Commons were ſo very unlike, 
that it was no wonder they ſhould (as they ſometimes did) grant 


poſed there ſhould be held of validity that had not the concurrence of three orders, of 
the Clergy, Notler, and Commons, and that the concurrence of any two only ſhould not 
bind the third, which had refuſed it's conſent, 


their 
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their ſubſidies ſeparately and diſtin from one another. But when 
PROPERTY Was Conſidered according to its ſuppoſed original, one 
part founded in human right, and the other in divine, it then di- 
vided itſelf into /ay property and clerical; and the property of the 
Lay Lords and the Commons fell into one of the diviſions, Hence 
they found it reaſonable to tax themſelves together. But, as was 
eflential to gates, the Lords and Commons had a negative on one 
another, in the common propoſal. 
Thus was this change in the conſtitution (by the appition of 
a clerical eſtate in parliament) ſilently and inſenſibly introduced, It 
returned as filently and inſenſibly to its former model, by a gra- 
dual and unperceived EXCLUSION of this ate. For the clergy, in 
that corrupt ſeaſon of religion, ever aiming at an independency on 
the civil magiſtrate, began, in good time, to break in upon this 
new eſtabliſhment ; firſt by contriving, for the ſake of pretended re- 
gularity, to have their grants in Parliament coNFIRMED in their 
SYNoDs. This was eafily indulged them, being conſidered only 
as a matter of form. When they had ſo ſoon gained their point, 
it was not long ere they grew ſcrupulous and uneaſy about G ANT. 
ING at all in Parliament; and contended warmly for having this 
buſineſs carried, in the firſt inſtance, into their Synode. But this 
was a more ſerious matter. Our kings did not care to truſt church- 
men out of their ſight; and the wiſeſt of themſelves began to 
foreſee how it might effect their new quality of an ate in parlia- 
ment. So this pretenſion, for a time, was coolly puſhed. But 
the frequent and urgent neceſſities of the crown (of which they 
never failed to make their advantage) encouraged them, at ſuch 
junctures, to urge this laſt demand with freſh vigour : and the 
monarch, in ſuch ſtraits, was more intent to get their ſubſidies, 
than to watch over their encroachments : ſo that this, likewiſe, 
was occaſionally ſuffered; as in eaſier times, it was occaſionally de- 
nied. However, the clergy having been ſo far ſucceſsful in their 
aims, as always to confirm, and ſometimes to give, their ſubſidies in 
ſynod, the crown found it neceſſary that theſe church-afſemblies 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ever at hand to attend parliament, leſt ſcruple or pre- 
tence ſhould afford this , gate a handle to retard the public ſup- 
plies : and therefore at the ſame time that the Parhament-writs 
were iſſued, a writ of ſummons was now directed to the clergy, to 
aſſemble in ſynod, under the new name of a ConvocaTIoN, as 
they now treated of civil matters; to diſtiuguiſn it from a provin- 
cial ſynod, which treated only of ſpiritual. And to manifeſt more 
clearly the change in the nature of theſe eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, 
from the time of Edward II. provincial Parliamentary writs were 
iſſued to the two arch-biſhops, or in a vacancy to the prior and 
chapter, requiring them to ſend their mandates to the clergy of the 
province, to ſummon them to Convocation, 7o % in the difficult 
and urgent neceſſities of the church and REALM. On which account, 
doubtleſs, it was, that in after- times theſe Convocatrons were thought 
to be irregular if aſſembled out of Parliament-time: and the opi- 
nion appears to be founded. But the clergy were able fencers. 
They knew as well how to take advantage of an adverſary (for ſuch 
they almoſt always eſteemed the CIVIL POWER) when he was on, 
as when he was off his guard. The Convocation now conſtantly 
fitting in Parliament- time, it gave them a pretence more obſtinately 
than before to inſiſt on ALways granting their ſubſidies in Convo- 
cation; ſince that aſſembly was always at hand to enable them to 
ſerve the crown with expedition. 

How ſoon they ſucceeded in this likewiſe, may be aueiſd at, 
from what paſled in parliament ſo early as the fourth year of Ri- 
chard II. The Commons having offered a certain ſum, on condi- 
tion the clergy would give their proportion ; the churchmen bravely 
anſwered, That their grants NEVER HAD PEEN nor ought to be made 
in parliament, Without doubt, applauding themſelves for their 
dexterity in ſecuring the honour of their word, by giving the 
name of grant, to the confirmation of it. A covering, flight as it 
was, yet ſuiting, well enough, this ſummer-ſeaſon of the church. 
But the prelates of thoſe times never obtained a favour, which 
they did not employ for a ſtep to procure a render. Thus we 


have 
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have ſeen how they uſed the indulgence, of ſometimes confirming 
their grants in Convocation, to extend their claim of «/woyy; co = | 
firming them: And, from this latter allowance, how they were gu- 
couraged to alk the privilege of ſometimes making their grant 
Convocation : which when imprudently connived at, they pro- 
ceeded, in a little time, to claim the right of always making them 
there. With what ſucceſs they accompliſhed all this may be ſcen 
above, where they declare, as if they had ingroficd. to themiclves 
the gift of memory as well as languages, hot their grants never 
had been, nor ought to be made in parliament. 

But, ſo the clergy granted, the indigent monarch was little de- 
licate about the manner how. He thought he had fully 1:cured 
the main point, by always ſummoning a Convocation along with 
a parliament. But he was out in his reckoning : the clergy were 
not to be ſo ſerved. They appear to have been ill at eaſe while 
labouring under this badge of civil dependency, the neceſſity of 
granting when the other e/tates did. They therefore at length 
aſſumed, not only, that they ought to grant no where out of Con- 
vocation, but that, in it, they ſhould grant but when they them- 
ſelves pleaſed, as their own conſent, they pretended, was neceſſary 
to bring this Couvocation together. In the weak reign of Richard 
II. Courtney, archbiſhop of Canterbury, plainly. tells the King 
himſclf—Credimus quod Clerus convocari non valeant, niſi ſcripfimus pro 
eodem*, By a dextrous paſs of hand, trying to eſtabliſh this uſurped 
right on a former conte/ted one; by counfounding the new provin- 
cial Convocation, called for civil matters, with the old provincial 
ſynods, convened only for ſpiritual. 

It is true, that by this conduct, they loſt as much of their 
leg il gronnd on one ſide, as they had gained of their uſurped, on 
the other. For when they had poſſeſſed themſelves of the power 
of granting only in Convocation; and claimed to aſſemble that 
Convocation When they themſelves thought fit, they had no longer 


See note [F], at the end of this Book, 
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a pretence of being an ale in parliament. But their canoniſts 
had warned them of the danger of parting with any thing they had 
once got. So that truſting to what ſtood them in more ſtead than 
their own clerkſhip, the ignorance of the laity, when in the fourth 
year of Richard II. they had, as we have ſeen, affirmed IN vterBo 
SACERDOTIS, that their grants never had been, nor ought to be, made 
in parliament, and thereby fairly aboliſhed their efate/hip in parlia- 
ment, they did not ſcruple, in the twenty-firſt of the ſame reign, — 
to pray the King, that ſince divers judgments were undone HERE TOFORE 
for that the clergy were not preſent, they might appoint ſome common 
proctor with ſufficient authority for that purpoſe. They confided in 
their logic, and were not deceived. They deſire they may be till 
acknowledged an e/tate in parliament, becauſe they had been one, 
HERETOFORE. And the demand was granted: for what court could 
reſiſt the force of ſuch an argument ? 

By what hath been ſaid, the reader may now underſtand, that 
ſince the time of Edward I. there have paſſed three periods, in the 
courſe of which, the clergy exerciſed this right of taxing them- 
ſelves. The firſt was when they did it in Parliament only. The 
ſecond, when they did it ſometimes in Parliament and ſometimes 
in Convocation. The third, when they did it in Convocation 
only. Under the two firſt they were, without all queſtion, à civil 
eftate in Parliament : under the laſt, à civil eftate only in Convocation, 
which they continued to be all the time they taxed themſelves in 
that place. But when they had given up this right to the com- 
munity, they ceaſed to be a civil ęſtate even in Convocation: and 
from thenceforth were no other than repreſentatives of the church 
in their /ynods for ſpiritual matters. And in quality of a civil gate, 
were reduced back to what they were before the time of Edward I. 
AN ESTATE OF THE KINGDOM. Very properly diſtinguiſhed 
from an eſtate in parliament or in convocation, notwithſtanding bi- 
ſhop Stillingfleet's reaſoning to the contrary : Who ſays,.—“ That 
« then the fhree ęſtates are not REPRESENTED in parliament.” 
For this is a miſtake, No ate can fit in parliament but for 

their 
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their TEMPORALS : and the clergy, ſince they ceaſed to tax them- 
| 5 ſelves, have been repreſented for their temporals, by the CoMMons ; 
” whoſe members are choſen by the clergy and lay-people promiſ- 
cuouſly, according to their reſpective properties. It is true, this 
anſwer would be defective, were the femporalities of the clergy of a 
diſtin& nature from thoſe of the laity, as was the doQtrine in the 
times of ſuperſtition, when a certain conſecration of one part of 
them, and a divine deſignation of the other, ſanctified their pro- 
perty, as it did their perſons. But the clergy have long ſince be- 
come both wiſer and honeſter. They own their poſſeſſions to be 
a a property derived to them from the ſame civil ſource with that 
of the laity; that it is all of the ſame ſpecies ; and conſequently may 
have the ſame repreſentation. But the learned prelate's phraſe is 
curious An eftate REPRESENTED in parliament, for, an eſtate 
fitting in parliament : but the impropriety was unavoidable. The 
churchmen in parliament were, at this time, too few to be 
called an eflate, he therefore chuſes to call them the OO 
tives of an eſtate, 
AGAIN : I cannot fee (ſays biſhop Stillingfleet) how it can be 
&« avoided but the biſhops in parliament muſt be one of the three = 
e eftates, unleſs a Convocation fit.” And then I ſuppoſe his mean- 
ing is, that not the biſhops alone, but they, with the reſt of the 
clergy, make the firſt of the three gſtates in parliament. His whole 
reaſoning being founded on this miſtaken principle, that it is now 
eſſential to the Britiſh conſtitution that its parliaments ſhould be 
compoſed of THREE ESTATEs. At leaſt, he muſt ſuppoſe, that 
ſince there was once free eſtates in it, no change has been made in 
= the conſtitution ; no ſuch change having been proclaimed. But 
this change, we ſay (as important as it is) is a matter which may 
be done in ſilence, and by degrees, as well as ſuddenly, and With 
much noiſe. 
To return: the time when the clergy ceaſed to be a civil ef ate 
in Convocation is well known; for the Ara of their giving up the 
right to tax themſelves is in every man's memory. But the preciſe 
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time of their ceaſing to be an ate in parliament cannot be ſo well fixed. 
It was certainly at the time when they no longer gave in parliament, 
but in convocation only. Yet, when this was, is not eaſy to be found. 
For they gained their point, as we obſerved above, gradually, and 
ſtep by ſtep. Firſt, they grew importunate to have their grants in 
parliament, confirmed m convocation, When they had got thus far, 
they tried for the privilege of granting id convocation. This was 
not ſo eaſily obtained: however, occaſionally, it was indulged. So 
that, for a courſe of years, they ſometimes granted in one place, 
and ſometimes in another. At length they gained the point they 
were ever aiming at from the firſt ; to be allowed to give their ſub- 
fidies always in convocation, From thenceforth the clergy, no 
longer granting in parliament, were no longer any e/tate there. This 
preciſe time, for the reaſons juſt given, is not likely to be aſcer- 
tained ; yet one would think that the ſmall number of the clergy 
which afterwards came to parliament, would have pretty well 
marked it out. And ſo indeed it would, but for that perverſity and 
wayward ambition in the clergy, who would needs continue an 
eftate in parliament, though, by perſiſting to grant only in Con- 
cation, they had transferred their e/lateſhip (together with their ſub- 
miſſion) from-par/iament to that other place: and the præmunientes 
clauſe continuing (as it {till does) to run the ſame, in the biſhop's 
writs of ſummons to parliament, ſupported them in this abſurd 
idea. However though, occaſionally, they fat in numbers like an 
gate, ſome think, as late as Henry VI. yet from the time (as well 
as we can gueſs) that the clergy granted only in convocation, they 
gradually paid their attendance in parliament, in fewer and ſtill 
fewer numbers; till at length none came thither except the biſhops 
and greater prelates. But, indeed, it was no wonder the clergy 
ſhould indulge this notion of their being {ſtill an ate in parlia- 
ment, even after they had refuſed that ſubmiſſion and ſervice of 
granting in parliament, which was the only thing that made them 
ſo; it is no wonder, I ſay, they ſhould be fond of this notion, 
ſince the tw oer efiales appear to have been long under the ſame 
deluſion, 
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deluſion, with regard to theſe,prelatical deſerters. For the clergy, 
as we ſaid, coming from thenceforth (except when their uſurped 
claims were in danger) in ſmall numbers to parliament, the ſpeaker 
of the Houſe of Commons 21 of Richard II. required that the clergy 
ſhould conſtitute a proxy to parliament ; becauſe, ſays he, Divers 
6 judgments and ordinances have been repealed and annulled, for 
« this reaſon, that the STATE of the clergy was not preſent in par- 
% liament at the making of them *.”* The ſpeaker's political 
logic not reaching to this truth, that when the King and Parlia- 
ment had conſented that the clergy ſhould grant their parliamen- 
tary ſubſidies in convocation, they were no longer a STATE in par- 
liament, but a STATE in convocation only, On the ſame miſtaken 
principle, it continued a cuſtom long after, for the Houſe of Lords 
to adjourn themſelves on thoſe days when the biſhops and prelates 
were to be abſent in Convocation, as wanting, at ſuch times, this 
imaginary ESTATE. Nay, the whole LEGISLATURE, the King 
and parliament, even down to the time of Elizabeth, continued, 
in their public acts, to give the name of an e/ate to the clergy in 


parhament. - 


THAT the NAMEs and rox Ms of things ſhould remain the ſame, 
long after the things themſelves have ceaſed or been aboliſhed, will 


appear nothing ſtrange to us, when we reflect, how adherent and 


tenacious the people, in all times and places, have ever been of 


old modes and faſhions. Eſpecially when we obſerve further, that 


their governors have generally found it for their intereſts to com- 
ply, in this matter, with the people's humours and tempers. So 
that when a coꝝſtitution hath undergone a change, not by violence, 
but by flow and inſenſible degrees, 0oLD NAMEs AND FORMs have 


ſtill continued; and kept their ground ſo long that, at length, 


for this very reaſon, the change itſelf hath been called in queſtion. 


* Archbiſhop Wake obſerves, that to the 5th of this King the writs to the clergy 
ran to do as well as to conſent ; from the 5th only to conſent, reducing (ſays he) their 


| Power to a mere matter of conſent, But is not conſenting and 3 doing ; ; and does it 


not imply that their conſent was thought neceſſary, as an gate? 


1 Nay, 


O 
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Nay, when the conſtitution of a ſiate hath been totally changed, 
and even by ſudden violence, as was that of the republic of Rome 
to an imperial tyranny, ſo fond were that people of o/d names, and 
ſo apt are all people to take names for things, that the uſurpers 
found a neceſſity, and found their account in that neceſſity, of 
having NOMINAL Conſuls, Pretors, Tribunes, &c. according to the 
old republican forms, 

We need not wonder then, that when the clergy, ſo lately as 
Elizabeth, were called, by the ſeveral ſtatutes of her reign, an 
eftate in parliament, there ſhould have been ever fince ſeveral par- 
ticulars of great name, both amongſt the clergy and laity, ſome 
with good faith, and ſome without, who have perſevered in con- 
tending for this imaginary effate. Not all, for the ſake of the 
clergy : 'The conſtitution has engaged the care of many, who find- 
ing the records ſpeak ſo frequently of THREE ESTATES in parlia- 
ment, and ſeeing from many of the circumſtances, occaſionally en- 
forced above, that the c/ergy could no longer be one of them, they 


have, in order to make out three eftates in parliament (eſſential, as 


they falſely ſuppoſed, to the conſtitution) made the King himſelf 
the FIRST ESTATE, in direct oppoſition to the wy; nature and 
genius of all FEUDAL governments. 

Thus have I endeavoured, by a plain hiſtorical e of facts, 
to clear up a very embroiled affair: in itſelf of importance; but ne- 
ceſſary to be explained, if we would diſcourſe intelligibly on the 
two next queſtions, which I promiſed to diſcuſs. 


II. The firſt is, in what capacity the Bifhops now fit in the 
Houfe of Parliament, when they are no longer an ESTATE there? 
Whether as PRELATES of the church, or as BARONS s of the realm, 
or both ? . 

The Houle of Lords compoſe two ſovereign aflemblies ; a ſupreme 
COURT of judicature with the king at the head; and an ESTATE of 
legiſlature. The biſhops fit in this ſupreme court of judicature as 


BARONS OF THE. REALM. In the Saxon times, indeed, they held 
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their temporalities in frank almoigne : but the Conqueror, much 
againſt their will, changed that tenure into baronage, by ſubjecting 
them to all the ſervices of lay-baronies. The conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon go upon this principle, and declare that the biſhops ſit as 
barons in the ſupreme court of judicature. * ArcHigeISCOPI, EPIS- 


cori (ſay the Conſtitutions) et univerſæ perſonæ regni, qui de 


e rege tenent in capite, habent pofleſſiones ſuas de rege, ficut 
„BARON IAM, et inde reſpondeant et ſicut c&@/er; barones debent 
« intereſſe judiciis curiæ regis.” —On theſe Conſtitulions, NAr. 
Bacon obſerves, and rightly, that they were made by the Lords 
in their judicial capacity, The Conſtitutions are formed upon the 
principles of the FEUDAL LAw, which direQts, that barons of 
the realm only ſhall compoſe this court. Indeed, according to 
the nature of civil government in general, as well as of the Feudal in 
particular, none but barons for their OWLS LUER Us whether lay or 
-As miniſters of 
Chriſt, or as ſucceſſors to the apoſtles in the government of the 
church, no biſhop has any civil juri/di#1on belonging to his office. 


Who made me a judge or divider amongſt you ? ſays their divine maſ- 


ter. So that whatever civil juriſdiction churchmen have, they de- 
rive it all from the civi p2wer : and from this power of the Feudal 
kind, ecclefiaſtical barons are inveſted with right of judgement in 
that ſupreme court. 

It is otherwiſe in the legiſlative part of this high aſſembly. There, 
the biſhops fit as PRELATES OF THE CHURCH, in behalf of religion; 
nothing being more conſonant to right reaſon, in a Chriſtian coun- 
try, or more eſſential to an alliance between church and flate, than, 
that certain of the ſuperior clergy ſhould be of the higher court of 


legiſlature : not as repreſentatives of the church, any more than lay 


lords are repreſentatives of the flate, but as members ſimply of each 
ſociety, yet, at the ſame time, as GuarDIaxs of each, reſpective- 
ly. But with this difference, that as the temporal lords are or- 
dained to watch over the civil intereſts primarily, and the religious 
intc1eſls in the ſecond place; fo the ſpiritual lords are to intend 
the religious intereſts primarily, and the civil, only in the ſecond 

| place. 
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place. Lay and ſpiritual lords belonging to both ſocieties ; but be- 
longing to them in the varying modes of relation above explained : 
the indiſpenſable qualification both of the MaGNATEs and the pRE- 
LATI to bear this ſhare in legiſlation, being their BARON IE. 
That this is tlie ſenſe in which the Engliſh conſtitution con- 
ſiders the biſhops' ſeat in this high court of legiſlature appears from 
the old cuſtom, in the vacancy of a ſee, to ſend writs to the 
GUARDIAN OF THE SPIRITUALITIES to attend parliament : a plain 
declaration, that government conſidered the biſhops in parliament 
as ecclefiaſtical prelates ſitting in behalf of religion, rather than as 
barons : for, the barony, at this period, is, as it were, in abeyance. 
While churchmen made a third eſtate in parliament, the biſhops 
fat as BISHoPs, properly ſo called, and BAR ONS: ever ſince, they 
have ſat under the more general idea of prELATEs, or ſuperior 


churchmen, and BARoNs ; as biſhops now do in the Germanic diets, 


where they fit as prelates and princes of the empire. 

This will aſſiſt us to appreciate the value of Lord Chief Juſtice 
HaLEz's opinion concerning biſhops in parliament, as we find it in 
a manuſcript treatiſe touching the right of the crown, communicated 

to me by a friend. By which it appears, that his not properly 
diſtinguiſhing between the court of judicature, and the eflate of 
legiſlation, in the Hovssz or Lonxps, hath ſpread over his diſcourſe 
much inaccuracy and confuſion. His words are theſe ;— —*< The 


« biſhops fit in the Houſe of Peers by zſage and cuſtom, which I 


« therefore call uſage, becauſe they had it not by expreſs chatter, 
„for then we ſhould find ſome, Neither had they it by tenure ; 
„ for, regularly, their tenure was in free-alms, and not per baro- 
« niam, and therefore it is clear they were not barons in reſpect of 
their poſſeſſions, but their poſſeſſions were called baronies, becauſe 


<« they were the poſſeſſions of cuſtomary barons. Beſides, it is 


« evident that the writ of ſummons uſually went ele&o & confirmato, 
before any reſtitution of the temporalties ; ſo that their poſſeſ- 
ſions were not the cauſe of their ſummons [as it was in part, and 
6 but in part, in the caſe of ſome abbots.] Neither are they 


6 barons 
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« barons by preſcription ; for it is evident that as well the lately 
erected biſhops, as Glouceſter, Oxon, Sc. had voice in parliament, 
“ and yet created within time of memory, and without any ſpecial 
“ words in the erection thereof to entitle them to it. So that it is 
ea privilege by uſage annexed to the epiſcopal dignity within the 


« realm ; not to their order, which they acquire by conſecration z_ 


&« nor to their perſons, for in reſpect to their perſons they are not 
« barons, nor to be tried as barons, but to THEIR INCORPORATION 
and dignity. epiſcopal. ” The biſhops fit in the Houſe of Peers by 
uſage and cuſtom. This is obſerved, to ſhew a difference between 
their right, and the right of the Lords-temporal. He gives two 
reaſons for his aſſertion. 1. Becauſe it is not by expreſs charter. 
2, Neither by tenure ; for that, REGULARLY, their tenure Was in 
FREE ALMs, and not PER BARONIAM, His firſt reaſon is allowed ; 

but then it includes many Lords-temporal, who fit by »/age and 
cuſtom, His ſecond reaſon is more to his point, but not true; for 
though during the Saxon times they held their poſſeſſions in free 
alms: yet, as the learned Chief Juſtice well knew, this tenure was 
changed by the Conqueror (along with the conſtitution itſelf) into 
the tenure fer baroniam. Now, becauſe they once fat, and not for 
their tenures, does it follow, that they cannot fit at preſent for 


their tenures, which give a right by uſage and cuſtom ? The 


clergy were once the firſt eſtate in parliament. Would the great 
man have allowed it to follow, that they are ſo now? It is with 


regret that I take notice of a piece of management and argumenta- 


tive fineſſe, iu the moſt candid of all writers. RRGUTLARLY (ſays 
he) their tenure WAS in free alms. If inſtead of, regularly, he had 
ſaid, anciently, the phraſe had been exact, and the propoſition true. 
But then it would not have ſerved his purpoſe. Regularly (ſays 


he) their tenure was—this, though a kind of jargon, is to inſinuate 


however, that regularly their tenure is. Yet this being viſibly falſe 
(becauſe the Conqueror changed what regularly was—free alms ; 
into what regularly i5s—per baroniam), the good man choſe rather 


to 71 onuate, by : an obſcure Phraſe, what he would not % in a 


plain one. 


But 
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But further, to ſupport his ſecond argument, he obſerves, that 
the biſhops' writ of ſummons USUALLY went electo & confirmato, before 
any reſiitution of the tempor alities. And for a good reaſon ; but a 
reaſon which makes nothing for his point ; though this he did not 
ſee, from his not chuſing to diſtinguiſh between the lords juridical 
and legiſlative capacity. In the /atter, we have ſhewn, that the 
biſhops fit as prelates and guardians of the church, and not as 
barons; though their qualification to ſit in a court of legiſlature is 
their baronies : in the former, they fit as barms. But the principal 
branch of parliamentary buſineſs being the legi/lazive, the juridical 
being only occaſional, we eafily underſtand how it came to paſs, 
that the ſummons vusVALLY went electo & confirmato. This leads 
me to obſerve (as it tends more clearly to explain this matter) that 
the practice of the great officer of ſtate, who iſſues theſe writs, has 


been, ſometimes to ſend them before the reſiitution of the temporali- 


ties; ſometimes after ; juſt as each happened to conceive of the 
biſhops right in general; or to diſtinguiſh concerning the exerciſe 


of it, in the two diſtinct courts, in particular. 


The learned Chief Juſtice gives his ſecond argument this further 
ſupport. Neither are the biſhops, barons by preſcription, for the lately 
ereftcd biſhops, as Glouceſter, Oxon, &c. had voice in parliament, and 
wet, created within time of memory, But ſurely, if the temporalities 
of the ORDER be baronzes by preſcription, as his argument ſeems to 
allow, then, in all reaſon and common ſenſe, thoſe members of the 
ORDER, lately formed, are, by the very erection of their biſhop- 
ricks, partakers of all the rights of barons by preſcription, enjoyed 
by their elder brethren : and this, on the very principles of the 
learned Chief Juſtice himlelf : who, in concluſion, tells us, they 
derive all from Heir INCORPORATION and epiſcopal dignity. But we 


know that all the members of an incorporated body enjoy the ſame 


rights and privileges in common. This thews the true reaſon of a 


fact which the learned Judge ſeems to lay ſome ſtreſs upon, where 


he obſerves that in the creation of the new erected biſhops, there 
are mo ſpecial words in their erection to intille them to the rights of 
barons 
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barons by preſeription : for now, we ſee, even on the learned Law- 
yer's own principles, there was no need. 


From all this defective reaſoning he thus concludes. —S9 that it 
is a privilege by uſage annexed to the epiſcopal dignity within the realm, 
not to their order, which they acquire by conſecration, He means, 
they fit as biſhops of the church of England, not as biſhops of the 
univerſal church. This is true when meant of their ſeat in the 
court of legiſlature only. He goes on—the privilege is not annexed 
to their perſons, for in reſpect to their perſons, they are NOT BARONS, 
It hath been here evidently ſhewn, that THEY ARE, unleſs per- 
ſonality be ſeparable from office or title ; and that the privilege of 
ſitting in the high court of judicature is annexed to their baronres ; 
which baronies are a QUALIFICATION for their fitting in the court 
of legiſlature ; though in this court, the privilege of the biſhops (to 
ſpeak in the chief juſtice's own language) be IMMEDIATELY an- 
nexed to epiſcopal dignity within the realm. | 


III. The laſt queſtion is concerning the PARLIAMENTARY PEER- 
AGE of the biſhops. For ſuch is the perverſity of oppoſing parties, 
and their equal propenſity to fall into contrary extremes, that while 
ſome churchmen, on the one hand, will ſtill have the biſhops an 
ESTATE 1n parliament, although it hath been extinguiſhed long 
ſince; ſo on the other, ſome laymen ſeem unwilling to allow, that 
the biſhops are even yEERs in that place, though long poſſeſſed of 
this uninterrupted title ; at all times, recognized by our kings and 
parliaments themſelves. By theſe, they are declared to be—PEERS 
of the land EERSG of parliament—PEERS of the realm, In the 15th 
of Edward II. when the parliament reverſed the judgement of the 
Spencers, one cauſe by them aſſigned was, Becauſe the Lords Spiri- 
tual, who were PEERS, aſſented not to it. In an act of 25 Edward III. 
intituled, A Biſhop's Temporalities ſhall not be ſeized for a contempt, 
this reaſon is given “Sith they be PEERs of the land, the king, 
„% &c.” In the 21ſt of Richard II. they are called Peers of the 
Realm, Peers in Parliament, and Peers of the Realm in Parliament. 

Vol. IV. | 19 4 | Aud 
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And when the Commons prayed, that archbiſhop Arundel might 
be put in ſafe · cuſtody, the king's anſwer was, That he would be 
adviſed, becauſe the impeachment touched a PEER of the kingdom *. 

But perhaps it will be ſaid, That ſome change in the conſti- 
tution may have deprived the biſhops in particular of their PEER» 
AGE ; as it did churchmen collectively, of their Est ATE in par- 
liament: although the NAME of peer (like that of gate) might be 
long in uſe, even after the thing itſelf was loſt and aboliſhed.“ To 
this I anſwer, that the change in the conſtitution, whereby church- 
men loſt their e/fate in parliament, has been fully explained: It 
will be incumbent therefore on the enemies of the bifhops' peerage 
to ſhew what change it was in the conſtitution which deprived 


them of this latter title +. As they are not likely to do this, I ſhall 


proceed; and firſt, it may be aſked, what mighty reaſoning it was 
which diſpoſed them to conclude, that biſhops were not peers in par- 

liament. For as to the late offer of an argument, „that pzERAGE 
belongs only to HEREDITARY baronies, it was urged under an 
entire forgetfulneſs of the nature of feudal tenures. The greater 
lay fiefs, long before they became hereditary, were only PERSON AL, 
for term of years or life. But the authentic argument 1s this, 
« That in capital caſes, the biſhops are not tried by the Peers, but 
by a Jury of the Commoners : and that they themſelves cannot fit 


* See, for further proof of this point, Selden's Privileges of the Barona ge. Wilkins's 
edit. p. 1538. | 1 

+ For I do not ſuppoſe that a declaration of the Lords not long before the confuſions 
of the civil wars in the time of Charles I, to be found at preſent (I do not know by 
what confuſion of ideas) amongſt the fanding orders of the Houſe, will be judged of force 
to make ſuch a change. Mr. Selden, who, by order of the Houſe of Lords, drew up 4 
collection touching the privileges of the peers parliament, ſeems to refer to, and to -confute 
that fanding order, in his ſecond chapter, concerning privileges of the ſecond kind, in the 
following words —* It hath been doubted whether the fame law (by which temporal 


* 


© barons are to be tried by their peers in parliament) be in caſe of trial of ſpiritual 


„ barons or no, And in that doubt one ſpecial argument, amongſt others, hath been 
© made from the name of peers, Some concluding thus, /piritual barons are ' no peers ; 
*© therefore not to be tried by their peers, But it is plain and true, the ſpiritual barons are 
** feers ; the teLimonies juſtifying them to be ſo are very frequent.“ 
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« in judgement upon the Peers, when it proceeds to the loſs of life 
or members.” Pres 

The reaſoning, we ſee, ſtands on | this falſe yxINCIPLE, that the 
title of Peer in Parliament depends on their judging and on their being 


judged. Now granting, for the preſent, that the principle is true, 


it will by no means follow, that theſe premiſſes infer the conclu- 
fion, that therefore the biſhops are not peers in parliament. For 
though, in capital caſes. and of blood, they try not, neither are they 
tried, in the manner which theſe men imagine to be eſſential 10 
peerage, yet in miſdemeanours they have the common right and 
privilege of trying and being tried like the lay lords. If therefore 
the argument hath any ſtrength, which concludes that the biſhops 


are not. peers, becauſe they neither try nor are tried in capital 


caſes of blood; it is equally ſtrong when it concludes, on the other 
hand, that they are peers, becauſe they try and are tried in caſes of 
miſdemeanour. From all this, my logic teaches me to infer, that the 
reaſoning which concludes both ways can conclude neither. 

But, a truth laid down under the ſecond head, and inforced by the 
laws and conſtitutions of Normandy, might teach men to reform their 
logic on this occaſion. 

Barones (ſay theſe Conſtitutions) autem per ARES ſuos debent 
judicari *. I argue then in this manner—All Barons (according 
to the feudal law) have a right to be tried by their PEERS. The 
biſhops are acknowledged to be Barons; therefore they have a 
right to be tried by their yxEERs. This is common ſenſe. But 
what name now ſhall we give to this diſtorted reaſoning. The 
biſhops are not tried by barons, therefore they are not peers! The 
rules of good reaſoning require that our adverſaries' premiſſes ſhould 
have a very different concluſion. —The biſhops are not tried by barens 
therefore they are not barons. But the misfortune was, their baronies 
were acknowledged ; and therefore they had only that mis-ſhapen 
ſyllogiſm to truſt to. In a word, it was not the trial, it was the 


* Tur, et Conſt, Norm, c. ix. 


Q 2 barony 
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barony which made the pzzr. But why ſhould we ſtand quarreling 
with the form of the argument, while the argument itſelf is deſti- 
tute of all ſubſtance. The vanity of it may be ſhewn in very few 
words. It is only defiring the learned Reader to recolle&, how it 
came to paſs that the biſhops” right of trying, and being tried by 
their peers, in capital caſes, fell into diſuſe. - 

In the times of church tyranny and ſuperſtition, the clergy, now 
become all powerful, amongſt their many uſurpations, claimed 
this, an exemption from the civil tribunal : for, ſerving iwo maſ- 
ters, and both unfaithfully, they ſoon learned the trick of eſcaping 
the kINxC's juſtice by ſheltering themſelves under their ſpiritual 
head, the port. The clergy had provided largely for lay-rogues 
of all kinds; who, in old pagan aſylums, new-chriſtened, ſanctu- 
aries, and ſpread over the whole land, might ſafely defy the juſtice 
of the laws: and they thought it hard not to have one place of re- 
FJuge for themſelves. This, partly through the ignorance, partly 
through the ſuperſtition of the ftate, though it had long ſtruggled 
againſt this new ſpecies of treaſon, was, by the time of Henry IV. 
become a legal doctrine. This king would have had Sir W. Gaſ- 
coine, a man of great probity, and knowledge in the laws, arraign 
archbiſhop Scroope ; whom the ſovereign had taken in arms, fight- 
ing againſt him. But the Chief Juſtice told his maſter, that, by 
the conſtitution, neither his highneſs, nor any one by virtue of his 
commiſſion, could be authorized to fit upon the life of a biſhop.“ 
However, the king procured another judge who was leſs ſcrupulous:; 
and by his aſſiſtance this metropolitical rebel was condemned and 
executed. Though he is ſaid to be the firſt biſhop who ſuffered 
death in England by the ſentence of civil judges. And the PopE 
did all he could that the firſt biſhop ſhould be the laſt ; for he ex- 
| communicated thoſe who were concerned in the impiety of that 
8 | ſentence. Thus the matter ſtood till the dawnings of the Refor- 
W mation. And when afterwards the biſhops returned to. their obe- 
| i" dience, and a willing ſubjection to the civil power, the lay peers, 
Ws once uritated, never ſince thought fit to forget this inſult on their 
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peerage; but left them to apply for juſtice where they could. 

Though I am inclined to think, that when Henry VIII. had ex- 
tinguiſhed the papal authority in England, he would have reſtored 
the biſhops to that high privilege of peerage, the being hanged by 
the LorDs, had not the firſt epiſcopal criminal been biſhop FIsHER, 
his moſt inveterate and perſonal enemy. And when once there 
was a precedent to try a ſpiritual peer by commoners, the old re- 


ſentment {till freſh in the HousE would do the reſt. 


The other epiſcopal claim of exemption, the not fitting on their 
peers in capital caſes, has a more certain and determined original: 
although it aroſe from the ſame treaſonable principle, which en- 
couraged them to deſert the civil laws, and adhere to the eccleſiaſ- 
tical, Archbiſhop Lanfrank had, in a ſynod at London, procured 
the following canon of the council of Toledo, to be received amongſt 
the eccleſiaſtical laws of this realm: a canon founded in hypocriſy, 
and a feigned ſhew of ſuperior mercy and purity, —** Ut nullus 
& epiſcopus vel abbas ſeu quilibet ex clero hominem occidendum vel 
« membris truncandum judicet, vel judicantibus ſuæ authoritatis 
e favore commendet.” Henceforth the. biſhops, in ſuch caſes, to 
prevent the danger of incurring what, in the language of canoniſts, 
1s called an IRREGULARITY, begged leave to withdraw, This at 
firſt was hardly granted, and with much reluQtance, both by king 
and parliament, as it was a declining of the ſervice of their tenures; 


a miſdemeanour, on the feudal ideas, of a very high nature. Vet 


here again they got another triumph over the ſtate ; and the Con- 
Aitutions of Clarendon eſtabliſhed them in this uſurped privilege 
likewiſe. Archiepiſcopi et epiſcopi, ficut cæteri barones, debent 
intereſſe judiciis curiæ regis quouſque perveniatur ad diminu- 
« tionem membrorum vel ad mortem.” — However, this conſtitution 
(we fee) in its firſt and principal intention is Poſiteve 3 and negative, 
only in its ſecond and inferior. They are required to fit in judge- 
ment, and only indulged to withdraw when the ſentence proceeds 
to loſs of life or member. But we may be ſure, it was not in the 
intention of the biſhops, while they were extending their eccle/; 95 4½ 
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tical privileges, to give way to the loſs of any of their civil. They 
took care therefore, when ſuch judgement was to be given, to offer 
(together with their regue/t to withdraw) a PROTEST that their with- 
drawing was an INDULGENCE, not an EXCLUSION. And that this 
might be kept in perpetual memory, they required it to be regiſtered. 
In this they call themſelves pares regni; and their right to sir 
sTIEL., jus paritatis, So little did they foreſee, after all this cau- 
tion, that their PEER AGE could ever be called in queſtion, from 
their aſking leave to obſerve the canon of Toledo. 

This is a fair and true account of matters of fact; from whence 
aroſe the cuſtom of biſhops to withdraw, on the trial of peers, 
when the ſentence came to loſs of life or member ; and of their 
being ſent themſelves to an inferior tribunal, when charged with a 
capital delinquency. Which yet, is not given to inſinuate the juſ- 


| tice or equity of reſtoring them now, in theſe happier times of 


Goſpel light and liberty, to thoſe rights, which they themſelves 
had abandoned. Perhaps true policy may require that that deſer« 
tion of the ſervice of the ſtate, and that refuſal of civil ſubjection, 
ſhould, for example's ſake, be branded with a laſting puniſhment, 
to deter bad churchmen, in all future times, from wantonly inſult- 
ing the powers and prerogatives of ſociety *. Yet ſtill, this rea- 
ſonable juſtice ſhould not be abuſed, by extending the puniſhment 
to a deprivation of that dignity which the biſhops never gave up, 
but always claimed, and, what 1s more, was, by ſovereign autho- 
rity, always acknowledged. 

This account opens our way (which is all that is intended by it) 
to the diſcuſſion of the laſt queſtion ; Of the biſhops' PEERAGER; 
by ſhewing, in the firſt place, that theſe juDicIaL RIGHTS in part 
loſt, and in part conteſted, were not of eſſential concern to their 


Peerage, in the original Feudal Conſtitution, but acceflary. only to 
it; and occaſionally ariſing from it. Spelman, who went upon 


theſe ideas, diſtinguiſhes very rightly, the y«REs (as they were, 
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at firſt) generically conſidered, from the yAREs CURIE, as they 
were afterwards ſpecifically underſtood. The former, he thus de- 
fines, © PAREs dicuntur qui cee ab eodem e puta rege, 
feudis PARI LEGE VIVUNT.” The other, thus, PAREs CURIA® 
ſunt qui in eadem curia PARI FUNGUNTUR POTESTAT E.—EJusDEM 
CURIE JUDICES”—But, part lege vivere, he makes of the very 
eſſence of the PEERAGE in all feudal conſtitutions. If ever, there- 
fore, our prelates endangered their peerage, it was when, ſubmitting 
to canons againſt laws, they acknowledged the Pors for their Seig- 
neur Suverain; and ſo, were not, like the lay-peers, /ub par: lege. 
But when they returned to their obedience, and that obedience was 
ACCEPTED, their right of peerage was again rectum in curia. 

Nay ſhould we admit, that the rights, privileges, and prero- 
gatives of the Engliſh peerage (both legiſlative and juridical) ſtood 
all upon one original and equal footing ; yet the loſs of one or two, 
out of many (if that indeed were, as 1t 1s not, the caſe) could 
never deprive theſe partial ſufferers, of their peerage. 


Indeed, in that other kind of peerage, amongſt the equal people of 


a vicinage, where they derive their title from the common exer- 
ciſe of a ſingle right only, viz. the trying, and being tried by, one 
another, whoever loſes this right, loſes his rural . peerage. But 
where the title is derived, as in this ſoverezgn peerage, from the 


= exerciſe of many common rights and prerogatives, the loſs of one 


(eſpecially if the TITLE, as here, was not derived from that onc) 
cannot, while he enjoys all the reſt, deprive him of the name of 
peer, any more than the loſs of an arm can deprive the loſer, of 
the name of man; which was derived to him from the donation of 
many eſſential parts, which he ſtill poſſeſſes; analogous to thoſe 


eſſential parts in legiſlation, ſtill enjoyed by the lords ſpiritual. For 


the rights exerciſed by the fupreme court of legiſlature are the 
efential prerogatives of the peerage, not thoſe rights exerciſed in a 
ſupreme court of judicature, annexed to parliament. On this plain 
diſtinction, ariſing from the firſt principles of common ſenſe, it 
was, that our incomparable SELDEN apparently went, when he 

declared 
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declared it as his opinion, that the biſhops' ceaſing to claim or to 
exerciſe any part of their juridical power did not deprive them of 
their PEERAGE, 

But the DENIAL of the biſhops' peerage, for the reaſon here 
aſſigned, is a novel concluſion, how reſpectable ſoever become by 
the quality of thoſe who lately deduced the concluſion, and of thoſe 
who more lately ſupported it. I he peerage of the biſhops hath, 


by all the ancient PARLIAMENTS, been invariably and incon- 


teſtably acknowledged, even then, when their right, and the ex- 
erciſe of that right, trials by peers, ſtood juſt as it doth at pre- 
ſent. So little conception had thoſe ancient barons (who beſt knew 
the nature and privileges of their own tenures) that the biſhops' 
claim of exemption from the civil tribunal, and licence to follow a 
canon againſt law (though the barons diſputed both) could at all 
effect their prerogative of peerage. To give one example out of 
many. In the protęſtation of the clergy, 2 Richard II. they call 
themſelves pares regni—cum ceteris dicti regis paribus —meaning the 
lay-lords. This proteſtation was enrolled in full parliament by the 
king's command, with the aſſent of the lords temporal and com- 
mons; and ſo became a compleat sraTUTE. It is further to be 
obſerved that, in this parliament, the lords temporal were all- 


powerful. 


What hath been hitherto ſaid hath gradually opened to us the 
true principles on which this queſtion muſt be finally decided : To 
{peak out, 'The argument employed (and no other has been yet 
advanced) for this DENIAL of the biſhops* peerage, ſtands on a 
mere EQUIVOCATION. The term PEER is ambiguous : it fignifies 
either, the equal inhabitants of a certain diſtrict, who enjoy, in 
common, a right of trying one another, by a ſele& number, called 
a jury; which ſort of PEERAGE aroſe out of the old GERMAN te 


_ conſtitution ; or elſe it ſignifies, the magnates, the patricii, who fit 


in the ſupreme court of parliament, as the great council of the ſove- 
reign; and this PEERAGE aroſe out of the later FEUDAL conſtitu- 
tions. Now the denial of the * peerage, which is of the 

feudal 
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feudal kind, is only ſupported by an argument drawn from the 
nature of the peerage of the Germanic kind ; in which no other 


privilege than the right of trial gave the title. Whereas in the 


1 | feudal peerage, the matter of juridical trial did not ſo much as come 
7 iq into the original idea of it: as we ſhall now ſhew. 

{ Feudal Peerage aroſe from the common enjoyment of the privi- 
leges belonging to a BARONY ; the firſt and moſt eſſential of which 
was the right of fitting in the great council of the ſovereign, con- 
vened for the diſcuſſion of public affairs, and aflembled in the 
high court of parliament, with the monarch at their head. Dicun- 
fur PARES CURIE | ſenatoriæ] (ſays Spelman) quod in curia domini 
illius cujus ſunt vaſalli, parem habent potgſtatem. But the King being 
the fountain of jusTICE, as well as HoNoUR, he conſtituted in this 
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Yet that this did not come into the firſt ideas of theſe ſovereigns, 
who created the FEUDAL PEERAGE, appears from the more early 
definitions of the title. 

The word peer or par, in the feudal language, when applied to 
| the Magnates, ſignifies, in its original, men who hold of the ſovereign, 
by one common tenure, and under the ſame ſervices, thoſe higher 
1 fees, called baronies. In the parliament of Northampton, held by 

Henry II. the biſhops challenge their peerage under this idea only; 
and under this idea it was allowed them. Non ſedemus hic 
epiſcopi, ſed barones. Nos BARON ES, Vos BARONES (ſay they to 
the Lords temporal) yargs Hie suuus.“ This was no new logic. 
For in the old Engliſh and French writers, BARON and PEER or 
par, are always uſed as ſynonymous * or convertible terms. And 
with what good reaſon, Du Cange tells us, where he ſays, PAREs 
 EXINDE APPELLATI UNIUS DOMINI CONVASSALLI. Hence, in 


75 * What much contributed to their being anciently uſed as Huonymous terms was that 
a feudal peerage and a feudal tenure were diſtinctly liable to the ſame ſervice, namely, 
bomage. Thus hiſtory tells us, that Philip Duke of Burgundy peri ormed three homages 
>> to Charles VI. of France; the one for his peerage, the other for Burgundy, and the 
third for Flanders, 


VoL. IV. | R the 


aſſembly his ſupreme court of judicature as well as of legiſiation. 
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the feudal law, par integer is he who holds a whole fee: and mi- 
par, he who holds but half. That this was the effence of the 
feudal peerage, and the thing in which it originally conſiſted, ap- 
pears likewiſe from the ancient oath of a peer of France, given us 
by Ducange, where nothing elſe was exacted but “ fidelity to the 
„King and crown of France; a promiſe to give him faithful 
e counſel when aſked; and to keep þrs ſecrets and their own n. 
Theſe were the pares convaſſalli. Afterwards, when their court of 
judicature received a more regular and ſettled form, the oath was 
enlarged ; and then, as he tells us, theſe words were added to it 
to render la juſtice au pauvre comme au riche, And now the barons 
became PARES CURL ſjuridice] as well as PARES CONVASSALLI 3 
the King's equal judges, as before his equal vaſſals. 

A ſupreme court of judicature, in its firſt and eſſential idea, includes 
the duty (as the oath exacts) of rendering juftice to others, the poor 
as well as rich, But the members of this court being themſelves, 
like others, obnoxious to juſtice; and it being unſuitable to their 
dignity to come juridically before their inferiors ; it was thought 
moſt agreeable to equity, that they ſhould be tried by their peers, 
in their own court : juſt as, by the Germanic conftitution, all the 
inhabitants of the vicinage of equal rank did try, and were tried 
by, their fellows; for whoſe uſe and credit, the feudal term of 
PEERS Was borrowed; and 1s thus transferred to them, in this law 
of Henry I. Unuſqui/que per PARES ſuos judicandus eft, ef EJUSDEM 
PROVINCIE. But it was not that circumſtance of trial amongſt 
the Lords, (a conſequence of their equality) but the equality t/elf, 


ariſing from their baromes, which gave the title of PEERs to lords 


of parliament. So that the definition of PEERAGE formed from 
the circumſtance of trying one another, is a mere modern notion, 
ſprung from men's confounding the feudal peerage with the Ger- 
manic. 

Ducancz had fo little conception that the PEER and BARON 
were different dignities, that he calls thoſe men peers, indifferently, 
* Art, Parts, in his Gloſſary, 

who 
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who were either ſummoned to the great council of the King, or thoſe 
who ſat in judgment in the ſupreme court of judicature. Vox 


« utraque (ſays he) eadem notione paſſim uſurpata legitur pro na- 


& 7orrs dignitatis vaſſallis, qui VEL IN CONSILIUM adhibentur @ 
& domino AUT rege, vel cum eo, PARIUM LITES DIJUDICANT X.“ 
Conformably to this uſage, the common name for a baron, as we 


have obſerved, was peer, both amongſt the old French and Engliſh 


writers. 


In concluſion, what is here ſaid will inſtrut us, (which was 
the point aimed at) to judge of the accuracy of that diſtinction, 
which ALLOWS THE BISHOPS TO BE LORDS OF PARLIAMENT 
BUT NOT PEERS: ſince it hath been ſhewn, „that none but Ja- 
rons in parliament are /ords there; and that barons and prers are 
the ſame.” | 


III. To return. The third and laſt privilege the church gains by 
this ALLIANCE, is the being intruſted with juri/di&1,n afiſted by co- 
active power, FOR REFORMATION OF MANNERS. It follows from 
one of the preliminary articles of this alliance, that the church ſhould 
apply its beſt influence in the ſervice of the ſlate. But there is no way 
in which this influence can be ſo effectually applied as by a juriſ- 
dition of this kind. In ſpeaking (in the firſt book) of the natural 
defect in the original plan of civil power; and (in this book) of 
the motives the ſtate had to ſeek an alliance; it hath been ſhewn, 
that there is a numerous ſet of duties of mperfe#t obligation, which 
human laws could not reach; and ſeveral of perſect oblization, 
which, by reaſon. of the intemperance of the ſenſual appetites, 
(from whence the breach of thoſe duties proceeds) thoſe laws could 


not effectually inforce ; as their violence yielded only to the influ- 


ence of religion. Now the good of ſociety requires that // 
ſhould be reached and inforced: but the endeavours of civil courts 
(for of private ſoci-ties for the reformation of manners, the mention 
is too abſurd) have always proved ineffectual: it was neceflary 


* Gloſl. p. 137, 
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therefore, that, in an eftabliſhment, an ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction in- 
truſted with coactive power ſhould be erected by the ſtate, for a 
accedaneum to the civil judicatures. And indeed the ſenſe of thoſe 
wants and defects which theſe courts do ſupply, was the principal 
motive of the ſtate's ſeeking this alliance, So that the abolition of 
SPIRITUAL COURTS (as they are called) would ſhake the very foun- 
dation on which the eſtabliſhment is erected. Un the other hand, 
the church having now given up her ſupremacy, ſhe would, without 
the acceſſion of this authority, be left naked and defenceleſs, and 
reduced to a condition unbecoming her dignity, and dangerous to 
her ſafety. | 

Fnou hence we deduce theſe CoROLLARIES, 

1. THAT no matters of opinion; nor any civil matters, which 
the temporal courts can conveniently inſpect, come within this ſpiritual 
juriſaiftion, 

Nor matters of opinion. Becauſe the church cannot lawfully 
exerciſe (though it were given her) coactive power over conſcience. 
And becauſe, what 1s thus given, the ſtate had no right to beſtow. 
1. We have ſhewn in the former book, that all coactive power is 
unfitly and unjuſtly applied by the church to its own ſervice. But, 
puniſhing opinions is ſo applying it: And we have ſhewn, in this 
book, that the ſtate lent this coactive power to be employed in the 
ſtate's ſervice : For the church therefore to employ it in puniſhing 
opinions, which is uſing it in her own ſervice, is defeating the 
end for which it was communicated. 2. The ſtate had no ſuch 
power to beſtow : For no one can give that to another which be 
hath not himſelf. And we have proved, that the ſtate hath nothing 
to do with opinions. In both caſes, indeed, we admit an excep- 
tion : the church hath an adherent power of expulſion for not com- 
plying with its formulary of communion : and the ſtate the ſame 
power of coercion for oppoſing any of the three great principles of 
natural religion, mentioned in the firſt book of this diſcourſe, But 
then theſe exceptions affect not the reality of the poſition, that an 
ecclefiaſiical court, andowed with coactive porver, bath nothing to ds 
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| RX with opinions. For, ſo far as reſpects the church's inherent power 
a 0 4 of expulſion, when not attended with civil detriment, it is the 
f op 4 ſame it was before the union. On other accounts there is a dif- 
*XXE ference ; for, ſince the union, no one can be expelled for not com- 
plying with its formulary of communion without the ſtate's con- 
ſent, as will be ſhewn in its place. And, with regard to thoſe 
opinions which concern the fundamental principles of natural Religion 
which the ſtate hath an inherent power to reſtram, the exerciſe 
of that power is of ſo great moment and importance to the ſtate, 
that it would not be ſafe to intruſt it in any other hands: be- 
ſides, it is very liable to abufe when exerciſed by ſpiritual courts ; 
a danger not likely to be incurred while in the civil: For the 
former have many temptations to confound theſe principles with 
thoſe of their peculiar modes of religion; the /atter ſcarce any at 
all, Nor ought eccleſiaſtical courts to expect this power, becauſe [ 
it is what temporal courts can commodiouſly exerciſe. Which 
comes in with the other part of the divifion of thoſe matters that 

belong not to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction : namely, civil matters, which 

remporal courts may conveniently inſpect. Theſe, we ſay, can never 

belong to an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. It hath been ſhewn, that 

this court was erected as a ſuccedaneum to the civil, to take cogni- 

zance of ſuch actions as the civil could not reach, or could not re- 

medy. And we may be aſſured that nothing leſs could have in- 

duced the ſtate to conſent to its erection. For the parting with a 
© Adſhare of its juriſdiction is not a matter of indifference ; but, indeed, 
conſidering how liable it is to abuſe in other hands, a real evil; 
which, before the ſtate could be perſuaded to incur, it muſt be ſa- 
tisfied a greater evil would be thereby avoided : and the fuffering 
thoſe tranſgreſſions, which itſelf could not conveniently and effec- 
tually reſtrain, to go unpuniſhed, was that greater evil. A Jeſs 
therefore was providently choſen. From hence it is very evident, 
| that the tate could never intend to put thoſe things under eecleſi- 

aaſtical juriſdiction, which fell moſt conveniently under its own. 
Becauſe here was an evil incurred: and no greater, yea none at all, 
| | oy avoided.. 
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avoided. Apparently, it was on this principle that the famous 


BRACTON went when he ſaid, Non eſt laicus conveniendus - 


e coram judice ecclefiaſtico, de aliquo quod in foro ſeculari deter- 


* minari poſſit & debeat *. Beſides, for eccleſiaſtical courts to en- 


groſs matters which belong to the civil juriſdiction , as it can 


poſſibly have no good uſe, may very poſſibly be attended with this 


further evil of inviting and encouraging the church to aim at more 
power than is conſiſtent either with her own good or the good of 
the ſtate. But if criminal cauſes, as they are called, which civil 
courts can commodiouſly take notice of, belong not to the church's 
Juriſdiction 3 what pretence hath ſhe to the inſpection of cw carſes, 
or the determination of private property? The great founder of her 
religion ſaid, wo MADE ME A JUDGE OR DIVIDER BETWEEN 
vou? And what he would not aſſume to himſelf, he would hardly 
beſtow upon his miniſters. And that the ſtate ſhould ever intend 
to give the church what was the peculiar right of the temporal 
courts, 1s as difficult to ſuppoſe. We muſt conclude then, that 
ſuch cuſtom, wherever it is found, was derived, not from the rea- 
ſonable laws of this alliance, but from the authority of old papal 
uſurpations. And in this light it was regarded by that great and 
wiſe legiſlature under Edward VI. when it took MATRIMONIAL 
and TESTAMENTARY Cauſes from eccleſiaſtical courts, and RE“ 
STORED them to the civil, How the uſurpation of ſo extenſive a ju- 
riſdiction firſt began is not difficult to apprehend, on reflecting upon 
what hath been before ſaid concerning the methods the ſtate made 


uſe of, by the aid of allied religion, to add a ſanction to its civil 


45. e. 2. ä 
+ Supereſt ultima appellationum ſpecies, quæ locum habet cum jura regis. et regni 
aut juriſdictionem ſecularem iu exercendis litibus de actione reali, etiam adverſus 
clericos, & de omnibus omnino actionibus adverſus laicos, præter mere ſpiritualia, 
aliqua judicum eccleſiaſticorum interlocutione & judicio violari contingit. Plane æquum 
eſſe concilium Lareranenſe ſub Innocentio III. exiſtimavit, ne ambe juriſdictiones præ- 
ſcriptos terminos egrederentur, neu, prætextu libertatis ececleſiaſticæ, epiſcopi ſecula- 
rium jura invaderent. Marca, l. iv, c. 21. F. T. 
inſtitutes. 
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inſtitutes. For thus marriage, a civil compact, being of the higheſt 
importance to ſociety, was, in order to give it the greater ſanctity, 
made @ religious one, by being confined to the adminiſtration of 
the clergy. And fo far all was well. But from thence, the clergy, 
by degrees, took occaſion to draw into the church's juriſdiction every 
civil matter which aroſe between the two ſexes from that compact, 
the rites of which they adminiſtered. And from this example may 
be ſeen, what bad work fpiritual courts cut out, (not for themſelves, 
indeed, but for their neighbours) when they uſurp the determina- 
tion of civil cauſes, For here, though the voice. of nature and 
the oracles of God concurred to pronounce, in ſome caſes, as in 
adultery, a DIVORCE ; yet, on the idle fancy, or crafty pretence, 


g that marriage was a SACRAMENT, they boldly ventured to contra= 
: dict both, and to pronounce the contract, when not void ab into, 
"7 _ indifloluble. 

| 5 Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, therefore, with coactive power, neither 
f bV⁰äextending to matters of opinion, nor yet to mere civil concerns; we 


ö „ 0 0 . 
>XE muſt conclude that it was given SOLELY FOR REFORMATION OP 


{4 | MANNERS*, From hence it appears with how juſt policy our 
RX conſtitution hath ſubjected all forts of diſſenters from the eſta- 
*4 [ A 5 . . . * ' 

bliſhed church, to this juriſdiction. For the ſtate's care of re- 


= formation of manners extending to all its members of whatever 
” denomination, no ſect can pretend conſcience for ſuch an exemp— 


tion. | | 

WE 2. Another corollary is, that the erectian of theſe courts does not 
J exempt the clergy from civil juriſaition. For as to what is purely 
XX epiſcopal, that is, ſpiritual, in the prelate's office, his ſuperinten- 
f dency over the clergy of his dioceſe, there is no need of a court of 


judicature to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of it. A very unfit inſtru- 
ment of paſtoral care, in the opinion even of the canon-law itſelf, 
which ſays, Episcoei fe debent ſeire PESBYTERo0s, non dominos, 


* N. Bacon, in his Diſcozr/es, p. 44, hclds that eccleſiaſtical courts were in their 
original, cnly pro reformatione morumy 
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ee nec debent in clerum DoMINART : epiſcopus ſe ſedente non per- 
e mittet preſbyterum ſtare. Epiſcopi noverint ſe magis conſuetudine 
quam aiſbenſalione preſbyteris majores .“ 1. It hath been ſhewn, 
that ecclefiaſtical courts were not erected for the ſake of the church, 
but of the ſtate. They cannot therefore take cognizance of the civil af- 
fairs of the clergy ; becauſe that would be employing their juriſdic- 
tion to their own purpoſes. 2. It hath been ſhewn they were erected to 
take care of thoſe things which civil courts were incapable of inſpe&- 
ing: but all cauſes that relate to the clergy, whether criminal or civil , 


civil courts may inſpect: and not to bring the firſt of theſe before the 


temporal courts, but to allow them a juriſdiction diſtinct from the 
reſt of their fellow-ſubje&ts, would be the occaſion of much miſ- 
chief to the ſtate : As not to bring the other before the ſame com- 
mon tribunal (the chief of which cauſes concern their eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues) would in time create miſtakes about the original of 
theſe revenues; which being derived from the ſtate, there ſeems 
to be no other way to preſerve the memory of that derivation, than 
by providing that all diſputes concerning hem be determined by 
the civil judicature I. 

3. A third corollary is, that eccleſiaſtical courts go invariably by 
the rules and maxims of the municipal laws of that ſtate to which the 
church is united ; that the forms of proceſs and judiciary proceeding be 
borrowed from the civil courts; and that appeals to theſe, from the 
courts ecclefiaſiical, be allowed, in all caſes. The ſtate muſt needs 


intend, when it preſcribes and defines the power it communicates, that 
that power ſhould be exerciſed according to the RULEs and MAXIMS 


See note [H], at the end of this Book, 
+ Enimvero quia clerici, non tantum qua clerici, ſed etiam qua cives ſunt, ſpec- 


tantur in republica, legibus principum tenentur—poteſtatem regiam a clericis, qua ſunt 


clerici, et a rebus omnino ſpiritualibus et mere eccleſiaſticis arcemus, præterquam fi 


ad tuendos canones exerccatur. Marca, I. ii. c. 7. F. T. | 

4 Quz de bonorum eccleſiaſticorum poſſeſſione, fructibus, & plerumque etiam de 
proprietate oriuntur lites, apud magiſtratus ſeculares diſceptantur. Marca, in prefas 
tone ſecunaa, F, * 
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1 1ſelf obſerves in the civil courts ; and obſerved there, as moſt con- 
ducive to juſtice, equity, and the eaſe of the parties. For this 
care of its ſubjects in civil courts, it could never be ſuppoſed to 
throw off when it ſent them to an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

It muſt likewiſe be ſuppoſed to intend, that this power ſhould 
be exerciſed by the ſame FoRMs or PROCESS and judiciary proceeding 
which itſelf employs in the civil courts : becauſe this is the ſureſt 
way of preſerving the memory of the original and dependency- of 
the eccleſiaſtical ®. On which account too, there is a propriety in 
the judge of this court's being a LAYMAN by civil appointment +. 
On che contrary, for eccleſiaſtical courts to adminiſter their power 
and regulate their proceedings on fore:gn forms, rules, and maxims, 
is acting as if independent on the NATIVE, or ſubject to a FOREIGN, 
JuRIsDICTION. 

That there ſhould be appeals from theſe courts to the civil, in all 
caſes, is as evidgnt. 1. Becauſe it 1s of the nature and condition of 
all inferior courts to be appealed from, to a ſuperior. 2. Becauſe 
eccleſiaſtical courts, not ſo ſubjected, would effect an independency on 
the civil power. And, 3. Becauſe they would ſoon erect themſelves 
into tyrannies J. And it is obſervable, that, even in the moſt un- 
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* By the parliament called in the firſt year of Edward VI. it was enacted, that all 
proceſſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the king's name, as in writs at the common 
law ; and that all perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion ſhould have the king's arms 
in their ſeals of office, | | 

+ See 26 Hen, VIII. c. 3. | | 

Ac primo quidem de appellationibus, quæ vulgo abuſu dicuntur—quz tractatio 
cteras antecedere debet; quia tuitio regia otioſa eſſet & reliqui libertatum articuli 


facile labefactarentur, nifi connecterentur hoc uno vinculo Non omittendum eſt reges 
noſtros aliquando, etſi nullis precibus eccleſiæ Gallicanz interpellati eſſent, novitates a 
Romana curia adverſus aliquos mores introductas, legibus ſuis & magiſtratuum execu- 
tione repuliſſe, ob detrimentum quod inde regni tranquillitati inferri poterat—Apud 
Hiſpanos obtinet, ut epiſcopi & clerict, qui mandatis regiis non obtemperant, ſeu ad 
impertiendam tuitionem contra vim judicum ecclefiaſticorum in cauſa eceleſiaſtica latis, 
five ad repellendam invaſionem, quæ fit a clericis adverſus juriſdictionem ſecularem, aut 
ob quamcunque aliam graviorem contumaciam, jure civitatis, ſeu naturalitatis regni 
a Vor. IV. 8 priventur, 
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friendly ſeaſons of our conſtitution, theſe appeals had a free courſe, 
till obſtructed by the ſtatute of circumſpecte agatis in the time of 
Edward the Firſt. 

Theſe are the privileges, which, through the conceſſion of the 
ſtate, the church gained by this alliance. 


II. Let us ſee next, what privileges, through the conceſſion of 
the church, the ſtate gained by it. Theſe, in a word, may be com- 
priſed in its SUPREMACY IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL *. The 
church reſigning up her independency, and making the magiſtrate her 
SUPREME HEAD, without whoſe approbation and allowance fhe can ad- 

miniſter, tranſact, or decree nothing +. For the ſtate, by this alliance, 
having undertaken the protection of He church; and protection not 
being to be afforded to any community, without power over it, in 
the community protecting; it neceſſarily follows, that the civil 
magiſtrate muſt be ſupreme. Protection is a kind of guardianſhip : 
and guardianſhip, in its very nature, implies ſuperiority and rule. 
The charge therefore of protection, without a right of su REMAcx, 
is giving the ſtate no better an office, than that of evsr1c Exxcvu- 
TIONER OF THE DECREES OF THE CHURCH : In which high ſtation 
we find thoſe ſtates to be advanced that are moſt enſlaved to the 
papal power. But further, when the ſtate, by this convention, 
covenanted to afford the church protection, that contract was made 
with a particular church of one denomination, and of ſuch deter- 
mined doctrine and diſcipline. But now that protection, which 


priventur, & ſtatim a regno expellantur, ſuiſque reditibus ſpolientur. Non quidem, 
inquiunt illi, per modum juriſdictionis ordinariæ quæ in clericos regibus non competit, 
ſed poteſlate quadam politica & ceconomica, ut decent Covarruvias & Bodavilla, & omnes 
Scriptores Hiſpani. Marca, in præf. prima, & l. iv. c. 9, & ſeq. F. T. 

* Ex Theodoſii Imperatoris litteris ad Synodum Epheſinam patet ſocietatem & cogna- 
tionem quandam intercedere inter religionem et rempublicam ; ad principis ſtudium 
pertinere ecclefiaſtici ſtatus æque ac imperii pacem ; regii muneris efſe ut eum firmum 
& inviolatum praſtet ex omnium conſenſu, pietatis religioniſque ſinceritatem tueatur, 
curetque ut eorum qui clero adſcripti ſunt emendata fit caſtigataque vita. Marca, 1. ii. 
C K. F. T. | 

+ See note I], at the end of this Book. 
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might be advantageous to a ſtate in union with ſuch a church, 
might be diſadvantageous to it in union with one of a different 
doctrine and diſcipline : therefore, when protection is given to a 
church, it muſt be, at the ſame time, provided, that no alteration 
be made in it, without the approbation and allowance of the ſtate *, 
Laſtly, the ſtate having endowed its clergy, and beſtowed upon 
them a juri/difon with coactive power, theſe privileges would create 
an imperium in imperio, had not the civil magiſtrate, iu return, this 


ſupremacy of the church +. 


The three principal branches of which are theſe; and becauſe 
they have been often diſputed, we ſhall now endeavour to explain 


and ſupport them. The firſt is, 
1. That no ecclefiaſtic of the eſtabliſhed church can exerciſ his func 


tion without the magiſiratè's approbation and allswance, Becauſe the 
doing otherwiſe is an act of ſovereignty iu the church, and of inde- 
pendency in the clergy. But here we muſt be careful how we 
think the magiſtrate, by virtue of this branch of the ſupremacy, can 
make or conf-r the character of prieſt or miniſter ; or even himſelf. 
exerciſe that office J. This was not, nor cou be, given him by the 
convention : 1. Eecauſe it anſwers no reaſonable end or purpoſe. 
All the poſſible advantages ariſing to the magiſtrate by his ſupre- 
macy, being ſecured by his having the EXERCISE of the miniſterial 
function abſolutely under his direction. So that to interfere in 
MAKING the character, would be mpertinent, 2. Becauſe this 
power directly tends to the deſtruction of a church as a ſociety : 


* Sce note [K], at the end of this Book. 

+ Carolus Magnus, præter cauſas pietatis, motus etiam fuit ad diſtribuenda liberali 
manu bona ecclelits, ob utilitatem reipublice, exiſtimans nimirum epiſcopos ſan*tins ob- 
ſervaturos fidem promiſſam Ex quibus probatur quoddam jus novum regibus quæſitum 
fuiſſe ob naturam bonorum quibus eccleſia fruebatur. Marca, 1, vii. c. 19. F. F. 

1 Imperatorem præſidere humano generi dignitate, fed in perceptione ſacramento— 
rum ſacerdotibus ſubdi; legibus principis, quantum attinet ad ordinem publicæ diſci- | 
plinæ, parere religionis antiſtites, 1ed in crogandis myſteriis & in cœleſtibus ſacrameantis 
principem ordine religionis a ſacerdotum judicio pendere, &c, Marca, I. ii, c. 1. F. T. 
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the eſſence of which, as we have ſhewn, is, to have officers and 
miniſters of its own creation. Therefore, the giving up this right 
to the magiſtrate would not be a convention of alliance, but an act 
of incorporation, abſorbing and diflolving the church into the ſtate. 
This conſequence, the enemies of a church, as a ſociety, are fo 
well aware of, that, in order to bring on its diffolution, they prin- 
cipally labour to inforce this point, that the magiſtrate may confer and 
exerciſe the ſacred ſunction and character. So that to interfere in 
making the character would be unju/?, 3. Becauſe this power would 
in thoſe religious ſocieties, where the founders themſelves have di- 
reed the manner of conferring the ſacred character, be eſteemed 


the violation of a divine right: ſo that to interfere in making the. 


character would be 1mþ/0us. 


On the whole then we muſt conclude, that the office and cha- 
racer of the clergy is made and conferred in the very way it was, 
before the alliance; whether the method was of divine appoint- 
ment, or of human : The exerciſe only of that office, when thus 
made, being under the magiſtrate's direction. 


The opinion of Chief Juſtice HALF, in the tract before quoted, 
will, I ſuppoſe, add weight to what is here delivered. 1, The 


power (ſays he) of eccleſiaſtical order ig not derived from the crown; 


« neither is it ſo conceived to be; but ſo much as is not ſuperſti- 
& tious, is derived from Chriſt. Hence it is that the powers of 


order are not in themſelves, nor, as to the efficacy of them, con- 


“ fined to any dioceſe or precinct. 2. The determination of the 


_ exerciſe of thoſe powers of order to time, place, perſon, manner 
« of performance, 7s derived ſrom the crown; ex. gr. the pre- 


&« ſcribing who ſhall be a biſhop; the extent of his dioceſe ; the 


« circumſcription of him under pain of contempt to act his powers 


of order within thoſe limits; theſe are powers originally inherent 
e in the crown. 3. The power of the keys, in foro conſcientie, 


« which is not properly a juriſdliction, becauſe it is without any exter- 


% nal coercion or change in the party. This is not derived from 
es « the 
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« the crown, but from a higher commiſſion. 4. All power of ex- 
« ternal juriſdiction is originally in the king, either formally to exer- 
« ciſe, or at leaſt virtually to derive ; which is evident “.“ Under 
this head is to be referred the king's right of nominating to the 
greater benefices, which, before the alliance, were elective, and in 


the body of the church +. 


II. The ſecond branch of this ſupremacy is, That no convocation, 
| prod, or church aſſe mbly, hath a right to fit without the expreſs per- 
miſſion of the mag Nate: : nor, when they do fit by virtue of that per- 
miſſion, to proceed ima Judiciary or legi i/latrve manner, without a He- 
cial licence & for that purpoſe ; nor to impoſe their acts, as authorita- 
tive, till they have received his confirmation || : Whether it be for de- 
creeing matters of diſcipline; or for condemning, by expulſion, for 
matters of doctrine; or laſtly, for correcting manners. That the 
church cannot aſſemble in ſynod, under the magiſtrate's ſupremacy, 


* MS. Treatiſe touching the Right of the Crown ; communicated ut ſupra, 

+ See note [LI, at the end of this Book, PET 

} See the Stat. 25 Hen, VIII. c. 19. 

$ Alio etiam, eoque eximio jure, utebantur principes in præſeribendo judic iorum 
ordine, quæ in ſynodis a ſe indictis peragenda erant. Hine profectum eſt, ut præcipuos 
magiſtratus delegarent qui conciliis intereſſent, non ſolum ut vis publica & tumultus 
arcerentur, ſed etiam ut ab epiſcopis cognitionum ordo ſervaretur—Tanta autem ſeveri- 


tate hac in parte a conciliis obedientiam princrpes exigebant, ut ſi prefcriptum fibi judi- | 


ciorum ordinem egrefia fuiſſent, quicquid neglecta cognitionis lege decretum foret, in 
irritum mitterent, ut patet ex Theodoſii reſcriptis adverſus ſynodum Ephefinam latis— 
Principes aliquando ſuſpendebant priotis ſynodi judicatum nova ſynodo indifta, quod 
factum eſt a The odoſio in cauſa Neſtorii,—Neque acta ſynodorum reciderunt niſi ad afſe« 
renda maudata quæ dederant, quorum contemptus Izdebat auctoritatem publicam: 


ne que executionem rerum judicatarum ſuſpenderunt, niſi ob canonum violationem, e qua 


ſcandala & diſſentiones oriebantur. Marca, 1. iv. c. 3, 4. F. T. 

l Sufficiunt, opinor, ea quæ diximus, ut difficilibus & moroſis ingenits perſuaderi 
poſſit, magnam regibus auctoritatem competere ad convocanda concilia—Confirmatio 
canonum decernenda eſt a principe, cum cognitione cauſæ; quandoquidem ei vim legis 
publicz in regno tribuit acceptatio & conſenſus principis, tanquam capitis populorum, 
& confirmatio etiam, tanquam principis qui ſuperiorem non agnoſcit, Marca, l. vi. 
c. 17—22. F. T. 
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without his permiſſion, 1s evident. Becauſe, before the alliance, 
the power that follows the ſupremacy and independency of the 
church, was exerciſed in thoſe aſſemblies. To ſuffer ſuch therefore 
to meet, after the union, without licence, would be virtually giving 
up his ſupremacy, and acknowledging it to. be now, as before, in 
the church. That when aſſembled it cannot proceed in a judiciary 
or legiſltive manner without expreſs and particular licence to act, 
and without confirmation of its decrees, is plain from hence : 
1. Becauſe, in its judiciary capacity, the church hath already one 
juriſdiction, with coactive power, granted to it, called the Maps 
court, To give it other fixed and ſtanding judicatories would be 
both unneceflary and unfit. Unneceſſary, becauſe the biſhop's courts 
are ſufficient for the common uſes of the ſtate; and, for rare and 
uncommon caſes, an ocCASIONAL JURISDICTION is ſufficient. Vt, 
becauſe the giving two fixed and perpetual judicatories with coac- 
tive power, would be intruſting the church with more temporal 
authority than, even under the magiſtrate's sVPREMACY, would be 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of civil government. 2. Becauſe in its 
legiſlative capacity, the decreeing matters of diſcipline, and con- 
demning, by expulſion, for matters of doctrine, cannot be done in 
alliance without the conſent of the ſtate *. 
But it appears, on the other hand, a great error to imagine 
ſuch aſſemblies, when legally convened, to be either uſeleſs or miſ- 
chievous. For all churches, except the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 
being human policied ſocieties, of the nature of which, even the 
Chriſtian, in part, partakes +; and all ſocieties, without exception, 
being adminiſtered by human means, it muſt needs happen that 


* —Nimirum ad regem pertinere jus convocandi eceleſiam Gallicanzm, proponendi 
wmateriam quam in conventu agitari volverit, examinandi res in eo decretas, eaſque, fi 
viſum fuerit expedite, approbandi, earumque executionem jubendi—Nunquam diſcedere 
oportet ab hac certiſſima regula, deliberationes Eccleſiz Gallicanz conſiderari non poſſe 


aliter quam velut coafilium regi datum, eaſque executioni non pofſe mandari abſque 
conſenſu & confirmatione ejus. Marca, 1, vi. c. 34. F. T. 


+ See Hovuker's Eccl, Pol, 
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religious ſocieties, as well as civil, will have frequent occaſion to be 


new regulated, and put in order. Now though by this Alliance 


of Church and State, no new regulations can be made for church 
government, but by the ſtate's authority; yet ſtill there is reaſon 
that the church ſhould be previouſly conſulted, which we muſt 


1 ſuppoſe well ſkilled (as in her proper buſineſs) to form and digeſt 
* ſuch new regulations, before they come before the conſideration of 


the civil legiſlature*. Acting otherwiſe is changing this, which 
is a federate alliance, into an incorporate union; where, indeed, the 
practice is different; For in an incorporate union of two ſocieties, 
one of them is loſt and diſſolved in the other; by which means, all 


4 the power in queſtion devolves upon the ſurvivor +. But, in a fe- 


derate alliance, the two ſocieties {till ſubſiſt intire 5 though in a ſubs 


” ordination of one to the other: in which caſe, it ſeems agreeable 


to natural equity, that no alterations in church government be 
made without the joint conſent of both. If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
eccleſiaſtics are placed in the civil court of legiſlature for that pur- 
poſe, I muſt beg leave to diflent. It hath been ſhewn, they 


* Quzri poteſt an ex eo quod ſuprema canonum protectio ad regem pertinet, ſe- 
quatur eum jubere poſſe ut obſerventur, non expectata etiam ſententia eccleſiz Gallica- 
nx, Certum quidem eſt earum conſtitutionum obſervationem fore ſanctiorem, ſi con- 
liderentur cum generali cleri conſenſu— Nihilominus æque certum eſt regem ex ſen- 
tentia concilii ſui, quod auget & minuet prout ei lubet, pofle latis edictis decernere ut 
canones obſerventur, ac circumſtantias & modos neceſſarios addere ad faciliorum eorum 
executionem five etiam ad veram eorum mentem explicandam, eoſque accommodare ad 
utilitatem regni. Ad probationem autem hujus auctoritatis extant exempla omnium im- 
peratorum chriſtianorum—Utuntur adhbuc eo jure reges chriſtianiſſimi. Nam licet 
tomos deliberationu.n cleri Gallicani recipiant, ez tamen tantum ſpectantur velut 
confilium & oratio ad principem, vulgo appellata remon/ftrances, Dein rex decernit id 
quod lubitum ipſi fuerit, ſive reſpondendo in margine tomi, ut vulgo fieri conſuevit ; 
fye etiam per edictum. Przterea reges noſtri condunt conſtitutiones pro condenda po- 


© htja eccleſiaſtica ad executionem canonum ; neque ullam cujuſliber cœtus ſententiam 


rogant quam ſui concilii, quod ex perſonis eccleſiaſticis & ſecularibus conſtat. Marca, 
I. Wi. e. 36. F. . p78 


4 See note (I, at the end of this Book. 
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make no diſtin ESTATE there: and, conſequently, are not repre- 
ſentatives, but guardians only of the church; to watch over its wel- 
fare, and to be always at hand to carry on a mutual intercourſe 
of good offices between two ſocieties ſo cloſely allied. And there- 
fore, there was no abſurdity in that cuſtom, which continued dur- 
ing the Saxon government, and ſome time after, which admitted 
the laity into ecclefiaſtical ſynods; there appearing to be much 
the ſame reaſon for laymen's ſitting in convocation, as for church- 
men ſitting in parliament. 

As for the miſchiefs ariſing from ſynodical aſſemblies, by their 
heats, quarrels, and diviſions, it is owned they are great. So as 
to have occaſioned the civil magiſtrate to ſuſpend them for a long 
time together. Nor is this a late exertion of the prerogative, 
We find Archbiſhop Ar/e/m complaining that William Rufus would 
not allow any eccleſiaſtical ſynod to be called for thirteen years toge- 
ther: which, upon the matter, took in that king's whole reign, 
But then we muſt conſider, that theſe quarrels have all ariſen from 
not having had their original and end, under an eſtabliſhment, pre- 
ciſely determined. As appears from the conſtant ſubject of their 
quarrels ; which have always been about the power and extent of 


their privileges and juriſdictions. And we may venture to affirm, 


that ſynods convened, and meeting, on the principles here laid 
down, cannot poſſibly be pernicious to the ſtate, or fruitleſs to the 
church. I ſay, we may venture to affirm this, when ſuch a man 
as Hooker charaterifes religious councils and ſynods in the follow- 


ing manner; A thing whereof God's own bleſſed ſpirit was the 


% author, a thing practiſed by the holy apoſtles themſelves, a thing 
& always afterwards obſerved and kept throughout the world, a 
thing never otherwiſe than moſt highly eſteemed of, till pride, 
% ambition, and tyranny, began by factions and vile endeavours to 


5 abuſe that divine invention, unto the furtherance of wicked pur- 


% poles. But as the juſt authority of civil courts and parliaments 
eis not therefore to be aboliſhed becauſe ſometime there is cun- 
« ning uſed to frame them according to the N intents of men 

„ over- 
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es over-potent in the commonwealth : {o the grievous abuſe which 
e hath been of counſels ſhould rather cauſe men to ſtudy how 10 
. gracious a thing may again be reduced to that firſt perfection, 
than in regard of ſtains and blemiſhes ſithens growing to be held 
þ © for ever in extreme diſgrace .“ | 


III. The third conſequence of this ſupremacy is, That no member 
F the eflabliſhed church can be excommunicated, or expelled the ſociety, 
it bout the conſent and allowance of the magiſtrate F. For expulſion 

ang an act of ſupremacy, it muſt needs be authoriſed by him 


with whom the ſupremacy is now lodged. Beſides, did the church 
4 j retain this power under an eſtabliſhment, nothing could hinder but 
that it might extend to the ſupreme magiſtrate himſelf: and how 
10 abſurd it would be for the body to expel the head, any one may 


Judge. That our ancient conſtitution thus reſtrained the exerciſe 
of this power appears from the old writ of quare excommunicavit J. 
But then it is to be obſerved, that excommunication far dofrines 
and matters of opinion, even when authoriſed by the ſtate, muſt 
- ſtill (the ſtate having nothing to do with the care of ſouls, nor 


% the church with the care of bodies) as before the union, be free 
4 from civil cenſures or inconveniencies; other than accidentally befal 


the expelled perſon from a Teft-law, in thoſe ſtates where the pro- 


2 h tection of the church, and the peace of the ſtate, require its aſſiſ- 
39 i tance. Different in this, from excommunication for immoralities; 
Hh which, under an eſtabliſhment, hath reaſonably and juſtly civil 


cenſures annexed to it 8. 

5 From 

L. 1, f. 10. 

In contentionibhus de juriſdigione ecclefiaſtica & ſæculati, ultimum judicium aſſeritut 
ſupremæ curiæ regni, licentia adempta epiſcopis jus ſibi cenſuris & excommunica- 
tionibus dicendi—Unde ſequitur regem nec regios magiſtratus aut officiales excom- 
municationibus vel aliis cenſuris eam ob cauſam inflictis obnoxios eſſe. Alioqui ma- 


jeſtas imperit minueretur, & a Judicum ecclefiaſticorum arbitrio penderet. Marca, l. iv. 
e. 21. F. T. 


* 


See note [NJ, at the end of this Book. 
—_ ? Quod autem inter chriſtianos excommunicati, niſi reſipiſcant, ſint 8 & a 
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From this account of the ſupremacy may be deduced this co- 
ROLLARY. | 

That the conferring on the ſupreme magiſtrate, the TiTLE or HRAD 
oF THE CHURCH, 7s by no means inconſiſtent with the nature of our 
holy religion. This title hath been miſrepreſented by the enemies 
of our happy eſtabliſhment, as the ſetting up a LEGISLATOR, in 
Chriſt's kingdom, in the place of CHRIST. But it hath been ſhewn, 
that no other juriſdiction is given to the civil magiſtrate by this 
ſupremacy than the church, as a mere political body, exerciſed 
before the convention. This, with regard to the title of Head of 
the Church, the famous act 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1. explicitely declares, 
« The King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall be taken and reputed 
c the only SUPREME HEAD in earth, of the CHURCH oF ENGLAND.— 
« And ſhall have full power, from time to time, to viſit, reform, 
« correct, and amend, all ſuch errors, hereſies, and-enormities 
« whatſoever they be, which BY ANY MANNER OF SPIRITUAL 
« AUTHORITY OR JURISDICTION ARE OR LAWFULLY MAY BE 
« REFORMED, ordered, corrected, or amended.” That is, which 
the church, as a ſociety, or political body, concerned only about 
SPIRITUAL things, was before empowered to do. From hence it fol- 
lows, that if the magiſtrate's juriſdiction be an uſurpation on the rights 


of Chriff's kingdom, ſo likewiſe was the church's. That the church's 


was no uſurpation, but perfectly conſiſtent with the rights of Chri/?'s 
kingdom may be thus proved; judaiſm was, in every ſenſe, as ſtrictly, 
at leaſt, and properly the kingdom of God, as chriſtianity is the kingdom 
of Chrif! : yet this did not hinder, but that there was, by God's 
own approbation and allowance, an inferior juriſdiction in the Jewiſh 
ſtate. What then ſhall make the ſame unlawful in the chriſtian 
church ? This, both had in common, to be political focieties by 


quzdam vitz civilis officia inhabiles, ita ex eo ortum eſt, quod chriſtiani principes, 
quoad fie ri poteſt, leges ſuas ad bonos mores atque evangelicam diſciplinam aptent ; 
non quod excommunicatio per ſe ullo temporali jure bonoque privet. Boſſuet, l. v. 
2. 22. F © Ta 
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divine appointment; but different in this, that God, for wile ends, ö 
minutely preſcribed the whole mode of Jewiſſ policy: and Chrift, 1 
on the contrary, with the ſame divine wiſdom, only conſtituted ö 


the church a policied ſociety in general: and left the mode of it to 

EX human diſcretion 2. But I ſuſpect the matter ſticks here: theſe 
men will not allow the church, or kingdom of Chr:f?, to be a ſo- 
-<X ciety in any proper ſenſe. This indeed 1s the darling notion of the 
# 5.4 enemies of eſtabliſhments, It is certain, the argument of uſurping 
in Cor it's kingdom hath no force but on the ſuppoſition that the 
5 g 1 church is no proper ſociety. However, this ſubterfuge we have 


XX totally overthrown ; having proved at large that the church indeed 
RE compoſes a ſociety. 
7550 Thus have I ſhewn and explained the POT privileges GIVEN 


and RECEIVED by church and ſtate, in entering into this famous 
CONVENTION. The aim of the ſtate being, agreeably to its na- - N 
ture, UTILITY : and the aim of the church, agreeably to her's, | 
= rTruTH. From whence we may obſerve, that as theſe privileges 
= All took their riſe, by neceſſary conſequence from the fundamental 

1 article of the convention, which was, that the church ſhould ſerve 
RE the flate, and the flate protect the church ; ſo they receive all poſſible 
= addition of ſtrength, from their mutual dependency on one ano- 


ther. This we have reaſon to deſire may be received as a certain 

EE mark that our plan of alliance is no precarious arbitrary hypotheſis, 

but a theory founded in reaſon, and the unvariable nature of things. 

Por having, from the real eſſence of the two ſocieties, and their 

"IE different natures, collected the neceſſity of allying, and the freedom 

of the compact; we have, from the neceſſity, fairly introduced it; 

and, from its freedom, conſequentially eſtabliſhed every mutual 

EE term and condition of it. So that now if the reader ſhould aſk, 

Where this charter, or treaty of convention for the union of the 

eto ſocieties, on the terms here delivered, is to be found ?” We 

4 ; 1 N * See Hooker's Eccl, Pol. 
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are enabled to give him a ſatisfactory anſwer. It may be found, 
we ſay, in the ſame archive with the famous orR1GINAL coMPACT 
between magiſtrate and people, ſo much inſiſted on, in vindication 
of the common rights of ſubjects. Now when a fight of this com- 
pact hath been required of the defenders of civil liberty, they held 
it ſufficient to ſay, that it is enough for all the purpoſes of fact 
and right, that ſuch original compact is the only legitimate founda- 
tion of civil ſociety ; that if there were no fuch thing formally exe» 
cuted, there was virtually; that all differences between magiſtrate: 
and people ought to be regulated on the ſuppoſition of ſuch a compact; 
and all government reduced to the principles therein laid down ; for 
that the happineſs of which civil ſociety is productive, can only be. 
attained by it, when formed on thoſe principles. Now, ſomething 
like this, we ſay of our ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND: 
STATE. But we * more; _ fo 


That the Chriſtian Religion is, of all other, beſt: fitted for fuch an 
Alliance with the State as may be moſt productive of their mutual 
Advantage: And that our own. is the moſt es of all. Cr: _ 
Eſtabli e 


E have been the fuller in this account, in order to ſhew 
our adverſaries, how unreaſonable, and even impolitic they 
are, when, in their ill humour with e/ffab/;/bments, they chuſe to 
pick a quarrel with heir own; where the national religion is on 
a footing exactly agreeable to the nature of a free convention be- 
tween church and ſtate, on the principles of the laws of nature and 
nations. A felicity, (they ſhould have known,) which ſcarce any 
other people on the face of the earth can boaſt of: for let them 
look around, and tell us, if they can ſind another place where the 
ſtate 
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ate doth not incroach on the church; or, what is indeed much 
the commoner, the church on the ſtate. In England alone, the ori- 
ginal terms of this convention are kept up to ſo exactly, that this 
account of the Alliance between Church and State ſeems rather a 
copy of the church and ſtate of England, than a theory, as indeed 
is was, formed folely on the contemplation of nature, and the un- 
variable reaſon ot things: and had no further regard to our parti- 
cular eſtabliſhment, than as ſome part of it tended to illuſtrate 
theſe abſtract reaſonings. So that, fortunately for the motive I had 
in writing, our adverſaries are cut off from all ſubterfuge. For 
they cau neither coudemn this theory as a viſionary Ulopra ; nor ap- 
prove it as reaſonable and fit for practice, and yet think themſelves 
at liberty to carry on their oppoſition againſt their own country 
eſtabliſhment : becauſe theſe /wo prove to be one and the fame. If 


in a few minute things they diſagree, this diſagreement will per- 


haps, by ſome, be aſcribed to the unfinithed parts of an excellent 
model, which the misfortunes of Edward VT's reign prevented 
from being carried to perfection. For then it was that this alliance 
between the prozeftant church of England and the ſtate was made; 
on the natural diſſolution of the alliance, between the p9prfh church 
and it. At which time, had not the hypocrity of ſome complying 
churchmen ; the domeſtic quarrels in the adminiſtration ; the fac- 
tions which fomented thoſe quarrels, and the immature death of 
that hopeful prince, intervened, we might have expected, they will 
ſay, the completeſt ſcheme of an Al ETAN ck that human policy 
and pure religion could have produced. Nor have the ſucceeding 
ages been remiſs or negligent, as fit opportunities offered, to re- 
medy thoſe irregularities. Of this honour, no {mall ſhare is due 
to the clergy ; ſo falſe are the calumnies of their enemies, that 
they are always backward in reformations. For it was the clergy 
which, in the reign of Charles the Second, freely gave up to the 
legifl.ture their ancient practice of taxing themſelves, In which they 
acted with the greateſt juſtice as well as generoſity. For the 
euſtom of taxing themſelves aroſe from the claim to their revenues 
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by divine right : whereas theſe being, indeed, the ſtate's donation, 
an endowment at the time of the ALLIANCE, the ſtate had a right 
to tax them as it did its /ay-fees ** However this be, as there 
have been many and long, and, as it would ſeem hitherto, fruit- 
leſs debates, concering Hebes, biſhops ſeats in parliament, ſpiritual 
courts, convocation, and ſupremacy, in which men have run into 
the moſt contrary concluſions, I judged it not amiſs to draw out 
corollaries concerning each of them, that may poſſibly contri- 


bute ſomething towards the putting an end to theſe ill- founded 
controverſies. 


Such then is the uncommon excellence of our happy conſtitu- 
tion: And, ſtruck with the beauty of ſo juſt and generous a plan 
of power, a late noble writer, who regarded it no otherwiſe than 
as it concerned the ſtate, thus forcibly expreſſes himſelf. —** Some 


* Quoad reditus qui vulgo ſpirituales dicuntur, magna eccleſiarum pars, cum decimis 
& oblationibus, laicis in feudum datz fuerant a Pippino, Carolo Magno, & Ludovico 
Pio, cum conſenſu eccleſiz Gallicanz ; quz deinde ecclefiaſticis viris conceſſz ſunt ex 
permiſſu regum. Itaque principes non deſtituti ſunt ratione ut contendant ſervitia & 
debita feudorum in hujuſcemodi reditihus impoſita, extincta non eſſe vi conſenſus regii 
adhibiti liberalitati laicorum erga eccleſias, qui ea ad ipſas tranſtulerunt, —Legitimum 
et æquum eſt, quod feuda ad ecclefiam pertinentia nſdem legibus ſubjecta ſunt, quibus 
c#tera tenentur.—Permiſſus eſt deinde principibus uſufructus redituum eccleſiz vacantis, 
contra quam priſcæ regulæ ſtatuerunt. Si quis vero inquiret in cauſas tam magnæ im- 
mutationis, is reperiet eam eſſe profectam ex immutatione quæ facta eſt in conditione 
& qualitate bonorum ab eecleſia poſſeſſorum. Quemadmodum enim in republica quod- 
dam bonorum genus extat quod vulgo feudzm vocant, Incognitum Romano juri, 
ideoque novis conſtitutionibus & antiquarum legum diſpoſitioni contrariis inductum, 
fic, cum eccleſiæ regum beneficio donatæ fuiſſent bonis hujuſcemodi, necefſarium pror- 
ſus fuit, ut ill poſſiderent feuda iis conditionibus quas in prima feudorum origine in- 
vexit publica utilitas. Ergo perſonæ ecclefiaſticz quæ feuda poſſidebant, per conſequen- 
tiam fiebant vaſalli regum, illiſque præſtare tenebantur homagium & juramentum fide- 
litatis, itemque certum militum numerum juxta valorem feudorum. Unde ſequitur 
neceſſario regem poſt obitum epiſcopi quod eo caſu feudum vacet, illud ad fe recipere 
poſſe ac retinere, donec novus epiſcopus inveſtituram feudi receperit, homagiumque ac 
juramentum fidelitatis præſtiterit. Interim tamen regi competit jus quoddam fruendi 
reditibus, dum cuſtodia durat. Marca, 1, viii, c, 19. 22. F. T. | 
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6 men there are, the PES Ts or soci ET Ithink them, who pretend 
a great regard to religion in general, but who take every oppor- q 
4 Wo * <« tunity of declaiming publickly againſt that em of religion, or, 


« at leaſt, againſt that CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT which is received 
« in Britain * In truth, this is bearing hard on our new guar- 5 
dians of liberty; who, when they have generouſly taken up an 
= office they were not called to, and aſked nothing for it but the 
RT modeſt title of FREE-THINKERS, are to be called peſts of ſociety by 
"FTE the porirIiclan; and branded with the odious name of infide/ by 


$ | 'q the clergy. However the author above quoted cannot deny, but 
that they pretend 4 great regard 10 religion in general: and this juſ- 
EEE tice is due to them, that they are no enemies to the name: for 
"IE that, 1 ſuppoſe, he means by religion in general. Ideal chriſtianity 
5 11 | id they could well away with : rea! chritianity ſomewhat offends them. 
It does more ſo under the form of a ſociety: but moſt of all when 
"IF that ſociety becomes ęſabliſped. They could be well content to ac- 
3 {20 i4 cept it under the faſhionable notion of a divine philoſophy in the 
5 1 mind; eſpecially if that philoſophy were to be received in England 
on the footing which, Cicero tells us, the Greek philoſophy was 
RET received in Rome; DI8PUTANDI CAUSA, NON ITA VIVENDI +. 
But to take it for ſervice, and with the magiſtrate's ſtamp to make 
0 4 it current, revolts theſe great and free ſpirits. So that, even to 
1 11 1 thoſe ingaged in the cauſe of a court and miniſtry, or intruſted 
1 lf in the ſervice of a church, they mult ſpeak their mind againſt 
RE fo intolerable a grievance. However, a Religion, blef{>d be God, 
52 1 we yet have; and even an eſabliſbed one. It enjoys this ad- 
5 $f 1 vantage for the ſervice it does the ſtzte; and that it may no 
2 ky longer be envied the privileges, conſequent thereto, I ſhall now 
XZ ſhew, that the curIsTIAN, of all religious ſocieties, is beſt fitted 
A co aſſiſt the civil magiſtrate, who is the miniſſer of God unto us 
' | 0 | for good. | 

ö 4H if * Difſert. on Parties, p. 148. 
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I. Its fuperior excellence in this fervice, above the ancient Pa- 
GAN RELIGHtONS of Greece and Rome, is ſeen in its being iufi- 
nitely better fitted than thoſe to fall into a firm and laſting ſociety. 
It is to be obſerved, that unity in the object of faith, aud agree- 
ment to a formulary of dogmatic theology, as the terms of com- 
munion, is the great foundation and bond of a religious ſociety. 
Now, in all the Pagan religions, there was only conformity in na- 
tional ceremonies; there being no room for the object of faith, or 
a formulary of dogmatic theology; for as to matters of belief and 
opinion, it was not judged of moment to determine whether their 
Gods were real perſons, or only the ſymbols of natural powers. And 
the few ſpeculative points taught in their MysTERIEs, were alto- 
gether ſubſervient to the intereſts of morality. Hence it happened, 
that theſe ſocieties, being without their true foundation and ſup- 


port, were, when they became eftabl, iſhed, ſoon loſt and abſorbed in 
the ſtate *. 


II. As chriſtianity was ſuperior to Pagan religion, in its CAPACITY 
for forming a ſociety: ſo it is ſuperior to pure NATURAL RELI- 
GION, in being thus actually formed, by divine appointment; 
while natural religion needed to be formed only by human. Were 
there no other evidence that chriſtianity compoſed a ſociety of divine 


appointment than only this, that the body of the faithful is called © 
the kI NG DOM of Chriſt, his would be ſufficient to convince thoſe ; 
who know the general meaning of the word, and the peculiar 1 
uſe of it in the Jewiſh oeconomy. But when, in conſequence of 1 


his right of KiNGsn1P, Jeſus, and, by his ſubſtitution, the apoſtles, 1 

go on to appoint officers, degrees of ſubordination, and exerciſe of 
power, one may well wonder at the ſtrength of that complexion 
which can hold out againſt ſuch force of evidence. But ſomething, 
you muſt think, there was, which made it worth their while not 
to be convinced, They imagined, if they could but perſuade us, 
that chriſtianity made no ſociety of divine appointment, it was no 


See The Divine Legation of l b. II. ſect. 1. and feR, 5, ſub an. == 
ſociety | 
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ſociety at all; and conſequently a creature of the ſtate, This was 
ſo flattering a concluſion, that they may well be excuſed a little 
obſtinacy in encountering what obſtructed their advances to it. But 
we have ſhewn, that let the point of divine inſtitution be deter- 
mined how it will, yet Religion naturally and neceflarily compoſes 
a ſociety, ſovereign, and independent of the civil. Very idly there- 
fore were their pains employed, had they proved what they attempt- 
ed. But to perſiſt againſt evidence and reaſon, in ſupport of what 
can do them no ſervice, muſt render them doubly ridiculous. 


III. Again, as the Chriſtian is ſuperior to natural religion in 
being a ſociety by divine appointment; ſo it is ſuperior to the 
J=w1sn, in being perfectly free; and independent of the civil“. 
The Jewisn religion was, like the true natural, which it ratified, 
eſſentially fitted to compoſe a ſociety : and, like the Chri/tian (of 
which it was the firſt rudiment) made a ſociety by divine appoint- 
ment. But then unlike the Chr//tian in this, that it was not left 
independent of civil government, to unite with it, at its pleaſure, 
on terms agreed upon; but was, for great and wiſe reaſons +, at 
once united to it by God himſelf. Which alſo God was pleaſed to 
do, not by way of ALLIANCE, as between two bodies that were to 


continue diſtin I; and might be ſeparated, from whence reſults an 


eſtabliſhed religion of the nature above explained, but by mutual 
converſion into one another, and perfect incorrorRATION. By 
which, both church and ſtate, under a ſeparate eonſideration, were 
loſt, and a new ſpecies of government aroſe from it, that was both 
and neither. For the ſtate, whoſe object is a wHoLE, having here 


* Sunt ab iſo Deo tum religio tum imperium ita conſtituta, ut & vera religio ſine 
adjuncto ſibi imperio, & ver um ac legitimum imperium fine adiuneta ſibi vera Wee 
eſſe poſſit. Boſſuet, l. v. c. 5. F. T. 

+ See The Diviae Legation of Mo'es, B.IV. 

T Veluti in unum coierunt Chriſtiana fides & regum imperium, nullo partium detri- 
mento, adeo ut regni ſummo jure nihil per Chriſtianam profeſſionem deceſſerit Con- 
junctæ quidem fuerunt in hoc regno duæ illæ poteſtates, ecclefiaſticz & civiles, ſed fine 
confuſione perſonarum & munerum. Marca, I. ii. c. 1. F. T. 
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God himſelf for its magiſtrate, and conſequently being adminiſtered Þ 
by an extraordinary providence, carried its care to individuals: And 4 
religion, whoſe object are INDIVIDVALS, having here the magiſ- {3 
trate for God, and conſequently religious worſhip having a public 
part, its care was extended to the whole, Yet this being truly to 
be reckoned in the genus of thoſe unions which, we have ſhewn, ne- 
ceſſity of {tate made of ſo univerſal practice, we may be allowed to 
draw an argument from thence for the juſtice of ſuch unions, 
whereby a church becomes abliſped. For if the advocates of civil 
liberty may, without ſuſpicion of ſophiſtry or fanaticiſm *, bring 
the example of God, in the HorEB CONTRACT, to juſtify men's 
common right to erect free republics ; I ſee no reaſon why the ſame 
example, in the union of the Jewiſh church and ſtate, ſhould not 
be thought of equal force to vindicate the equity of that alliance 
between the two ſocieties which is made by men; and 1 is productive 
of an eſtabliſbed church. 7 
But the CHRISTIAN RELIGION was not only left independent of | 
the ſtate, by not being united to it like the Jeiſb (and being ſo 
left, it muſt needs, by the law of nature, be independent); but 
its independency was likewiſe ſecured by divine appointment, in 
that famous declaration of its great Founder, My xINGDOM 1s NoT 
oF THIS WORLD : which bears this plain and obvious ſenſe, © That 
&« the 4ingdom of Chr; iſt, to be extended over all mankind, was not 
like the kingdom of God, confined to the Fewiſh people, where 
& religion was incorporated with the ſtate; and therefore of is 
« world, as well in the exerciſe of it, as in the rewards and puniſh- 
« ments by which it was adminiſtered : but was independent of all 
« civil communities : and therefore neither of this world as to the 
„ exerciſe of it, nor as to the rewards and puniſhments by which 
„it was adminiſtered.” That ſuch is the true meaning of this 
miſtaken text, appears from the deluſion in which his followers 
then were, viz. that the Goſpel was to be adminiſtered according to 
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the ceconomy of the law. But whoever imagines that from hrs 
independency by inſtitution the church cannot convene and unite with 
the ſtate, concludes much too faſt. We have obſerved, that this 
property, in the kingdom of Chriſt, was given as a mark to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the kingdom of God. That is, it was given to ſhew, 
that this religion extended to all mankind; and was not confined, 
like the Moſaic, to one only people. Conſequently, that very 
reaſon which made it proper for the Moſaic religion to be united, 
by divine appointment, to the ſtate, made it fit the Chriſtian ſhould 
be left free and independent. But for what end, if not for this, To 
be at liberty to adapt itſelf to the many various kinds of civil poli- 
cies, by a ſuitable union and alliance: whereby the famous prophe- 
cy of Ifaiah might receive its ultimate completion * : Thus faith 
„ the Lord God, Behold I will lift up my hand to the GENTILES, 
and ſet up my ſtandard to the people and KINGs SHALL BE THY 
© NURSING FATHERS, AND THEIR QUEENS THY NURSING. Mo- 
% THERS +: An alliance, then, we muſt conclude, the Chriſtian 
church was at liberty to make with the ſtate, notwithſtanding this 
declared nature of Chrift”'s kingdom. So far is indeed true, that it 
is debarred from entering into any alliance with the ſtate that may 
admit any LEGISLATOR into Chri/fs kingdom but himſelf: which 
would, indeed, make Chriſt's kingdom of this world, But, by our 
alliance, no ſuch power 1s granted by one of the parties, or uſurped 
by the other, as hath been proved in the Corollary concerning the 
SUPREMACY. And therefore an Habliſbed religion is no violation 
of this famous declaration. | 

Such then 1s the nature of Cunis z“ s KINGDOM. It is eſſentially 
framed to compoſe a firm and laſting SOCIETY ; it is formed into 
a SOCIETY by divine appointment; and, in order to fit it for public 
ſervice, it is, both by nature and inſtitution, declared ſovereign, and 
independent of civil government, that it may adapt itſelf by free 
alliance, to the various kinds of human policies. And though from 


* See The Divine Legation, B. VI. Set. 6. 
1 Ifaiah, chap, xlix, 23, See alſo note [O], at the end of this Book, 
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this its nature alone, it cannot be proved to be of divine original; 
yet ſo much may be eaſily ſhewn, that, had it not is nature, it 
could not have that original. For if Religion were deſigned (as no 
Religioniſt can doubt) to promote our happineſs here, as well as to 
procure for us greater hereafter, it will follow, that if that reli- 
gion, which pretends to be the laſt and conſummate revelation of 
the will of God to man, be not a real ſociety and independent, its 
pretences are falſe and deceitful : becauſe the greateſt temporal good 
from Religion is procured by its becoming NATIONAL; but national 
it cannot be, but through alliance with the ſtate ; and no reaſon- 
able alliance can be made but between two ſovereign and indepen- 
dent ſocieties. * 

Hence may be ſeen the folly of thoſe ſecti, which, under pre- 
tence that Chriſtianity is a ſpiritual Religion, fancy it cannot have 
rites, ceremonies, public worſhip, a miniſtry or ecclefiaftical poli- 
cy * : Not reflecting, that without theſe, it could never have be- 
come NATIONAL; nor conſequently have done that ſervice to the 
ſtate which, of all religions, the Chriſtian is moſt capable of per- 
forming. 

But we are not to carry off this honour, ſo fairly won for our 
Religion, without a warm attack from the famous adventurer of 
Geneva, who crofles our way, and cries out to us to prepare for 
the combat.— I believe (fays Mr. Rouſſeau 4) that in developing 
* HISTORIC FACTS, under this point of view, one might eaſily re- 
« fute the oppoſite ſentiments of BAYLE and WARBURTON, the 
* firſt of whom pretends, that No soRT of Religion is uſeful to 


* See note [PI, at the end of this Book. 

+ Je erois qu'en developant ſous ce point de vue les faits hifforigues on refuteroit aiſe- 
ment les ſentimens oppoſes de Baile & de Warburton, dont l'un pretend que nulle reli- 
gion n'eſt utile au corps politique, & dont l'autre ſoutient au contraire que le Chriſtia- 
niſme en eſt le plus ferme appui. On prouyeroit au premier que jamais etat ne fut fonde 
que la religion ne lui ſervit de baſe, et au ſecond que la Loi Chretienne eſt au fond plus 
nuifible qu'utile à la forte conſtitution de 1'Etat. - Du Contract Social, Chap. viii. 
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te the body-politic ; while the other, on the contrary, holds, that 


&« CHRISTIANITY is its moſt firm ſupport. One might prove againſt 
« the firſt, that there never was a civil ſociety of which Religion 
e did not ſerve for the foundation; and againſt the ſecond, that the 
„CHRISTIAN RELIGION is, at bottom, MoRE HURTFUL THAN 
„ BENEFICIAL TO THE FIRM CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE.” 


Here I muſt do our Citizen the juſtice to own that he has not 


miſrepreſented me, as he does where he makes me hold the dire& 
contrary to the main principle of my book, namely, that Politics 
and Religion have one common objects. He may, indeed, have miſ- 
repreſented Bayle ; but him, I am not concerned to defend. As to 
his cenſure of me and of Chriſtianity, it was natural for one who 
had pretended to ſhew that CIVIL Society itſelf was hurtful to 
humanity, to hold that ChHRTISTIANITY was ſo likewiſe, Or, was 
this intended for a ſecret recommendation of our holy faith, that it 
will afford no ſupport to an invention ſo fatal to mankind, as was 
civil ſociety? 

But his intention concerns himſelf, not me: I have only to exa- 
mine, how he ſupports his aſſertion againſt the Author of the Alli- 


ance.— To make myſelf thoroughly underftood (ſays he) I have 


nothing to do but to give a little more preciſion to the too vague ideas 
of RELIGION, as they relate to my ſubject +.” 


He had already given a notable ſpecimen of his preciſſon, in the 
entrance on this atchievement ; where promiſing to overturn my 


aflertion, that CHRISTIANITY 7s the moſt firm ſupport of civil ſociety, 


he propoſes to do the feat, by His role FACTS ; that is, as we ſhall 


ſee preſently, „by expoſing the miſchiefs done to ſociety by the 
* ABUSES and CORRUPTIONS of Chriſtianity.” I but juſt mention 


it, to ſhew, how early his ſophiſtry begins to work. But now for 


his more preciſe ideas of Religion. 


F 1 ne faut pas de tout ceci conclurre avec Warburton que la politique & la religion 
aient parmi nous un objet commun. p. 59. 


+ Pour achever de me faire entendre, il ne faut que donner un peu plus de preciſion 
aux idccs trop yagues de religion relatives a mon ſujet, p. 193. 


« Religion, 
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Religion, conſidered in its relation to Society, is either general or 
e particular; and may alſo, like ſociety, be divided into two ſpecieſes; 
« that is to ſay, the RELIGION oF A MAN, and the RELIGION OF A 
&< CITIZEN. The firſt, without temples, altars, or rites, and confined 
4 to a worſhip of the ſupreme God, merely interior, and to the eternal 
obligations of morality, is the pure and ſimple religion of the Goſ- 
« pel; true Theiſm; and that which one may call divine natural Right. 
The other, confined to a particular country, gives, to that coun - 
„try, its gods, who are the proper and tutelary patrons of it. It 
& has its doctrines, its rites, its exterior worſhip preſcribed by the 
« laws; all out of this pale, are to thoſe within, infidels, ſtran- 
„gers, and Barbarians, It extends not the duties and devoirs of 
« men beyond its altars. Such were all the religions of the firſt 
& nations. To which one may give the name of Divine-Civil, or 
« poſitive, Right *.“ 

So ſtrange a heap of nonſenſe and miſrepreſentation, ſure never 
came till now, even from the pen of a modern French philoſobber. 
Here, we have the Goſpel confounded with Natural Religion, and 
Revelation with Polytheiſm. But it is not ſo much his ſpite to 
Chriſtianity (of which however he appears to have a philoſophic 
ſhare), as his abhorrence of CIVIL SociEr , that makes him thus 
reverſe and confound all ideas; and this, he calls, rendering them 
more PRECISE, What, in the firſt place, he would infer being 
plainly this, That beſides all thoſe advantages of the fate of nature 
over civil ſociety (ſo largely inſiſted on in his book called Diſcours 


* La religion confideree par rapport à la ſociets, qui eſt od generale ou particuliere, 
peut auſſi ſe diviſer en deux eſpeces, ſavoir, la Religion de i'homme & celle du citoyen. 
La premiere, ſans temples, ſans autels, ſans rites, bornee au culte purement interieur 
du Dieu Supreme & aux devoirs eternels de la morale, eſt la pure & ſimple religion de 
Pevangile, le vrai theiſme, & ce qu'on peut appeller le droit divin naturel. L'autre, 
inſeritte dans un ſeul pays, lui donne ſes Dieux, ſes patrons propres & tutelaires: elle a 
des dogmes, tes rites, ſon culte exterieur preſcrit par les loix : hors la ſeule nation qui 

la ſuit, tout eſt pourelle infidelle, etranger, barbare; elle n'étend les devoirs & le droits 
ume qu'auſſi loin que ſes autels. Telles furent toutes les religions des premiers 
2p 0, auxquelles on peut donner le nom de droit divin civil ou Poſitif. p. 193. 
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ſur origine de Vinegalite parmi les hommes); this bleſſed fate has 
yet a further advantage, viz. that pure Religion is to be found only 
there ; while polytheiſm and idolatry overrun all the world beſides, 
For I would adviſe the Reader, that as often as he has to do with 
our CITIZEN of GENEVA, he would obſerve the ſame caution 
which an old debauchee recommended to his phyſician, that what- 
ever was the particular complaint, he would always have an eye to 
the p———. So whatever be the ſubject of our philoſopher's 
meditations, whether education, morality, laws, romance, or re- 
ligion, we ſhould ſtill have an eye to that infection of the mind 
catched amongſt the Cafirs, at the Cape of Good Hope, which has 
poiſoned his conſtitution, and given him a horror of civil govern 
ment; and is always breaking out in numberleſs odd vagaries, when- 
ever he fits down to ſpeculate. Without this, we ſhould be ut- 
terly at a loſs to account for the aſtoniſhing abſurdities of theſe few 
lines, 

1. He ſays, that the RELIGIoN oF A MAN, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Religion of a citizen, is without temples, altars, or rites, and con- 


fined to a worſhip of the Supreme God merely interior. —T 'fis idle fancy 


I have confuted at large, in the fifth chapter of the firſt book of 
this diſcourſe; wherein I have ſhewn, that what he calls the reli- 
gion of man, or pure natural Religion, cannot ſupport itſelf without 
external acts and offices of devotion, as well as with internal medita- 
tions. I have ſhewn it, I ſay from the compound nature of man— 
from his duty to make an open profeſſion of the relation in which he 
ſtands towards his Maker from the fitneſs of returning thanks in 


common, for common bleſſings. 


42 
2. He ſays, that is religion, without temples, altars, or rites, 1s 


THE SIMPLE RELIGION OF THE GosPEL, So groſs an inſult on 
common ſenſe has, I think, never before been offered, even in theſe 
times of worſe than brutal licence. Is not the Religion of the Goſpel 
the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt ? and did not Jeſus Chriſt inſtitute the 
RiTEs of baptiſm and the lat ſupper ? Did he not ſay he would 
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build a Chuncn? Is not a Chuck a Society of Chriſtians? And 


can any ſociety ſubſiſt without an external adminiſtration ? 

3. He holds, however, that this TRUE TREITsu, as he calls it, 
is the ſame with the GospEL in dochrine at leaſt, if not in diſcipline. 
In which, perhaps, his ignorance, here, may be more excuſable 
than his ill faith, before. The great principle of TxvE THERLQN is, 
that God is, and that he is a rewarder of them who ſeek him; The 
great principle of the GosrRL is, that he will reward thoſe who 
ſeek him with the free gift of immortality. 

So far, as to what he calls he Religion of Man. Come we next 
to his RELIGION or THE CITIZEN. And what he ſays here is no 
leſs fruitful in his uſual flowers of ſpeech, with which he is ac- 
cuſtomed to ſtrow the way, whenever he is diſpoſed to lead Reli- 
gion in triumph ; I mean, abſurdity and falſhood. 

The Religion of the Citizen (ſays he) is in force only in a particular 
country, it gives to that country its gods, who are the proper and tu- 
zelary patrons it.— This is the Polytheiſm of the GEenTILEs.—1f 
has (ſays he) 116 doctrines, its rites, its external worſhip preſcribed by 
the laws. All out of this pale are, to thoſe within, infidels, firangers, 
and barbarians.—This is his deſcription of the Law or Moses : and 
agrees with no other in the ancient world; all of which gave al- 


lowance to an univerſal toleration or intercommunity of worſhip. 


Yet, of theſe two oppoſite religions, our candid Citizen has made 
one and the ſame. And, as before, pure Theiſm was (in his ag- 
count) the ſame with the GosrRL; ſo now, Polytheiſm and Idolatry 
7s the ſame with the Law. Indeed, where he ſays, that this Reli- 
gion of the Citizen doth not extend ihe duties and devoirs of men beyond 
its "altars, he fills up the meaſure, and viely calumniates both 
PAGANISM and JUDAISM, | 

But he had left out, it ſeems, ſomething in his diviſion, where 
he diſtinguiſhed between the religion of man and the religion of the 
citizen; and therefore now patches up matters by the introduction 
of a third fpecies, which he calls, he religion of the prieft, ** There 
1 10 (fays he) a third. ſpecies of religion ſtill more whimſical ; 
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"Mi 1 % which giving to men two legiſlatures, two heads, two countries, 
F puts them under ſubjection to contrary duties, and prevents | 

* them from being, at the ſame time, good ſubjects to God and | | 
to the magiſtrate. Such is the religion of the Lama, the Japo- ö 

A & neſe, and the Roman Catholics. This we may call he religion 7 


1 x of the prieft *.“ 


4 And now let us ſee, for what end this HoN EST ACCOUNT OF 
 xtiicion was given us by. our virtuous Citizen of Geneva. In 
1 . . 2 2 - 2 
general, it is enough for him if he can but diſcredit REVELATION, 
but he is here labouring at one particular topic of diſcredit; its 

uſeleſsneſs or miſchief to civil ſociety.— I had ſaid, that Chriſtianity 


was its moſt firm ſupport. He denies the propoſition ; and confutes 
it by this way of reaſoning—* All Religion (ſays he) is com- 
priſed within theſe three ſpecieſes.—1. A worſhip merely interior, 
which affords not one ſingle mark of religion.—2. A yoLYTHEIS- 
TIC worſhip, which damns all out of its pale—And Popery, which 
brings in an mperium in imperio.” Now, ſays he, theſe are all 
more hurtful than beneficial to the firm conſtitution of the ſtate. And 
ſo ſay I likewiſe. But he had promiſed to prove, againſt me, that 
the Chriſtian Religion as delivered in the Goſpel (the Religion 
which, I had ſaid, was the moſt firm ſupport of civil ſociety) is at 
bottom more hurtful than beneficial to it. Now ] affirm, and appeal to 
= His own ſober {elf againſt his other ſelf, that Nor oxE of his ihre 
= ./pecieſes of Religion is Chriſtianity as delivered in the Goſpel; nor can 

any one of them be called, but by the courteſy of England, even 
by the vague name of Chri/tianity. So that here, a blind argu- 
ment is lamely conducted, at a vaſt expence of truth and common 
= ſenſe. How much more compendiouſly and commodiouſly has the 


New Hiftorian of Great Britian enforced the ſame charge againſt 
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3 5 5 * Il ya une troifieme ſorte de religion plus bizarre, qui donnant aux hommes deux 
= l1egiſlations, deux chefs, deux patries, les ſoumet à des devoirs contradictoires & les em- 
| peche de pouvoir etre à la fois devots & citoyens, Telle eſt la religion des Lamas, 
telle eſt celle des Japonois, tel eſt le Chriſtianiſme Romain, On peut appeller celle. ei 

7 la religion du pretre, P. 193, 194. | | 
Vor. IV. 8 Chrjflianity. 
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Chriſtianity. He divides ALL REL1o1oNn, not into three, but two, 
ſpecies, SUPERSTITION and FANATICI$M. And who will pretend 
to ſay, that either of theſe can be ſerviceable to Society? The 
Cuukxch oF ENGLAND, in particular, that Janus bifrons, which 
had ſeen both the /d and new world, he hath taught to play each 
part with great advantage; to turn its fanatical viſage, when it 
oppoſes Popery ; and to become ſuperſtition, when it ſets its other 
face againſt the Puritans, | 

Thus our Citizen, by ſubſtituting three fantaſtic Mormos of his 
own raiſing for Goſpel Chriſtianity, he leaves my principle, of the 
utility of this religion to civil ſociety, untouched, So that whatever 
evil influence his three impoſtures may have on ſociety, my poſition 
is no way affected by it. However, let us hear him out. There 
are curioſities in his diſcourſe, which one rarely meets with in com- 
mon writers, 

r. Firſt then, he gives up his third ſpecies of religion, which 
brings in an Imperium in Imperio, as manifeſtly naught. And ſo 
do J. 

2. The ſecond, which he calls the Religion of the citizen, has in 
it (he ſays) ſomething good, and ſomething bad. It is ſo far 
&« good, that it unites divine worſhip to a love of the laws - it 
&« teaches men, that the ſervice of the ſtate is the ſervice of the 
&« zutelary God—it is a ſpecies of THEOCRACY.—But then it is 
« bad in this, that it is founded in error and lies. It renders men 
« credulous and ſuperſtitious. It ftifles the true worſhip of the 
& divinity, in a vain ceremonial. It is much worſe when, be- 
„ coming excluſive and tyrannic, it renders a people ſanguinary 
e and intolerant—when it makes them think, they do a holy action 
© in the murder of thoſe who deny their Gods—when it puts them 
“in a ſtate of war with all others; a ſtate very pernicious to their 


« own proper ſafety *.“ 


His 


* La ſeconde eſt bonne en ce qu'elle reunit le culte divin & l'amour des loix [et que 
ſalſant de la patrie Pobje& de l'adoration des citoyens] elle leur apprend que ſervir 
| Petat 
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His ſpite to the Moſaic law (we ſee) has made him pollute its 
ſanity, by mixing and confounding it with Paganiſm; like him 
who, for a better purpoſe, burnt dead men's bones on the altar of 
Bethel: Out of this impure mixture he forms a fantom, compounded 
of Polytheiſm, a Theocracy and Intolerance; which never yet exiſted 
together but in his own bewildered imagination. He equally belies 
both PAGANTsM and the Law : the firſt being founded in, and 
exiſting by, univerſal tolerance; and the other abhorrent of every 
ſpecies of idolatry. One thing 1s remarkable ; it 1s, his calling 
Paganiſm, under a zutelar deity, a ſpecies of THEoOckacy. I had 
ſhewn, in The Divine Legation of Moſes, that one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious diſtinctions between the religion which he inſtituted and 
the ſeveral modes of Paganiſm, was this, that though Both go 
upon the common idea of a futelury God, yet Moſes went further, 
and proclaimed the God of Ifrael to be their KING; and, by ſo 
doing, put God's peculiar people properly under a THEOCRAcx. 
This no Pagan lawgiver ever dared to attempt. I have explained 
the reaſon; a reaſon ſo much to the credit of the Moſaic inſtitution. 
A tutelary God not implying an extraordinary or equal Providence, 
a Gentile lawgiver might, for the ſake of the civil uſes of it, venture 
to proclaim, Had he gone further, and made the 7ute/ary God the 
NATIONAL KING, his impoſture had been detected; becauſe ſuch 
a ſyſtem unavoidably drew after it an equal Providence. Moſes ad- 
vanced thus far, and by conſtituting a THEO CRAcx, hath eſtab- 
liſhed the truth of his pretenſions. To evade this reaſoning, the 
Citizen of Geneva inſinuates, that the admiſſion of a futelary God 
conſtitutes a "THEOCRACY, 


Fetat c'eſt en ſervir le Dieu tutelaite. C'eſt une eſpece de theocratie.— Mais elle eſt 
mauvaiſe en ce qu'etant fondce ſur Verreut & ſur le menſongs [elle trompe les hom- 
mes] les rend erédules, ſuperſtiteux, & noye le vrai culte de la divinité dans un vain 
ceremonial, Elle eſt mauvaiſe encore quand, devenant excluſive & tyrannique, elle 
rend un peuple ſanguinaire & intolerant [en ſorte qu'il ne reſpire que meurtre & 
maſſacre ]; & croit faire une action ſainte en tuant quiconque n'admet pas. ſes Dieux. 


Cela met un tel peuple dans un tat naturel de guerre ayec tous les re, tres nuĩſible 
a ſa propre ſuͤreté. P. 194, 195. | 
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Here let me obſerve, how much the author of the Alliance has, in 
another work, diſtreſſed this whole tribe of unbelievers of the bor 
ton, ſprung from our Engliſh Freethinkers, and new-chriſtened, in 
France, under the name of ParLosoPHERS, an' pleaſe you. The 
Author * had explained the nature of the Jewiſh Theocracy ; and 
from thence, had not only vindicated the reaſonableneſs of the whole 
Jewiſh law from the objections of unbelievers ; but had ſhewn how 
this very form of government itſelf diſtinguiſhed and aſcertained its 
divine original above all the pretences of Paganiſm : whoſe various 
modes of religion were built on the worſhip of futelary Deities. 
This alarmed our PHILOSO HER. However, it furniſhed their ſtale 
declamations with a freſh topic, an abuſive miſrepreſentation of this 
fingular ſpecies of divine government, by calling all worſhip of 
Zutelary deities, THEOCRACIES, M. Rouſſeau leads the way; and 
he aſſures us that this worſhip is, UNE EsPECE DE 'THEOCRATIE. 
M. Voltaire has taken the hint, and even borrowed the words of our 
Citizen, —** Il ſemble (ſays he) que la plùpart des anciennes nations 
« azent été gouvernces par UNE ESPECE DE THEOCRATIE +.” After 
theſe, comes an impious and miſerable Rhapſodiſt J, who under- 
takes to ſhew, on the ſame ridiculous abuſe of words, That all the 
religions of the Eft were THEoOCRACIESs. So that, from the joint 
labours of theſe Worthies (the PRILOSOPHERS) we are made to 
believe that this pretended Txeockacy of Moſes was only pro- 
ductive of ſuperſtition in religion, and of tyranny in the ſtate. 
There 1s, indeed, a ſmall circumſtance, which may be thought a 


little to diſcredit this noble diſcovery, Our PHILOSOPHERS, with 


all their ſuperior erudition, appear to be ignorant, That the Greeks, 
io ſlender was their conception or idea of a THEOCRACY or a THE0- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENT, had not, in all their comprehenſive lan- 
guage, ſo much as a ferm to denote the hing. And Joskrhus, 
where he attempts to explain the nature of this ſpecies of govern- 


* See The Divine Legation, Book V. Sect, 2. 
+ LaPuirLosopmit de Hiſtoire, p. 51. 


} In a book called, Recherches ſur POrigine du Deſpotiſme Oriental. 
ment 
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ment (the Fewiſb theocracy), is forced to apologize for the liberty 


of inventing a new name to expreſs his meaning “. 

But, to return, we come at length to our citizen's ff ſpecies of 
religion, the religion of man, or chriſtianity ; and here his purpoſe 
is to prove more directly againſt me, That even cbriſtianity, as 
delivered in the goſpel, is not the moſt firm ſupport of the ſtate.” 
This were indeed to the point, had he not here again preſented us 
with another of his fantoms under that ſacred name. But the rea- 
der ſhall not be defrauded of his own words. There remains 
« the religion of man, or of cbriſtianity, to be conſidered ; not that 
« which is now called ſo, but that which we find in the GOSPEL, 
<« religion altogether different. By means of this religion, holy, 
& ſublime, aud true, MEN, the children of the ſame God, ſee and 
« own themſelves to be BRETHREN; while the ſpiritual ſociety 
« which unites them is never to be diffolved, not even in death. 
« But this religion having no PARTICULAR RELATION to the body- 
« politic, leaves the laws without any other force than what they 
ce draw from themſelves, without adding any thing of its own ; 
* whereby one of the principal bonds of a particular ſociety (of 
t the civil kind) remains without effect. Further, it is ſo far 
from attaching the hearts of citizens to the ſtate, that it with- 
% draws them, as it were, from all terreſtrial things; than 
„which, I know nothing more contrary to the ſpirit of ſociety +." 


* a=£; 3 4s Ti; „re 2 acapmms Tor ayer OEOKPATIAN anikuti 2. Se,. Cont. Ap. 
lb. ii. ſect. 16. | 

+ Rete done la religion de Thomme, ou le chriſtianiſme, non pas celui d'aujourd'- 
hui, mais celui de PEVAnGILE, qui en eſt tont-a-fait different. Par cette religion 
ſainte, ſublime, veritable, les hommes, enfaus du meme Dieu, fe reconnoiflent tous 
pour freres, & la fuciete qui les unit ne ſe diſſout pas meme à la mort, Mais cette re- 
Hgion n'ayant nulle 2ELATIONY PARTICULIERE avec le corps- politique laiſſe aux loix 


la ſeule force qu'elles tirent G'clies-memes fans leur en ajouter aucune autre, & pat 


a un des grands liens de la fociete particuliere reſte ſans effet. Bien plus: loin d'at- 
tacher les cœurs des citoyens A l'ctat, elle lis en deteche comme de toutes les choſe: 
de la tette; je ne connois rien de plus contraire a I'cfprit ſocial. P. 195. 
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He owns, (we ſee) it appears by the goſpel, that all men are bre- 
thren, the children of the ſame God, and united in a fociety not to be 
diſſolved even in death. Now, if the ſame men be meinbers both of 
this more laſting ſociety, and of the civil hkewiſe, muſt they not 
aim, in proportion to the dignity of each ſociety, equally 'to ad- 
vance the intereſts of both? Muft not that acknowledged relation- 
ſhip of brethren in the religious ſociety ſtrengthen their attach- 
ment to each other as fellow-niembers of the ſame civil community! 
And when they are once perſuaded (which every man of com mon 


ſenſe will ſoon be) that to advance the happineſs of civil ſociety is 


the beſt means of ſecuring the intereſts of that other, which is never 
to end, will not their very zeal for their religion diſpoſe them to 
as warm an adherence to the ſervice of the ſtate? All that can be 
ſaid in favour of our citizen's ridiculous paradox being only this, 
that a true chriſtian will prefer the real intereſts of the religious ſo- 
ciety to the apparent intereſts of the civil, whenever they are made 
to claſh : for none but real, and merely apparent, can poſſibly come 
into competition. But this, on the very principles of our citizen 
of Geneva, will be ſo far from being hurtful to the ſtate, that it 
will be, in the higheſt degree, beneficial to it. He confefles that 
the religion of the goſpel is holy, ſublime, and true: in whatſoever 
matters, therefore, the adminiſtration of civil policy claſhes with 
the injunctions of this religion, we may be ſure that, fo far forth, 
the civil adminiſtration is prophane, baſe, or erroneous : the removal 


of all which qualities from ſociety directly tends to promote its 


happineſs. For uTILITY AND TRUTH EVER COINCIDE. It is 
fo far then from being true, that 60sPEL RELIGION is of no ſer- 
vice to the ſtate, that it is of the greateſt, by affording an uner- 
ring rule, ever at hand to apply, for the adminiſtration of civil 
policy. Ge 
But, as hath been obſerved before, we mult ſeek for the key to 
all theſe ſtrange whimſies, in our citizen's Diſcourſe ſur Porigine de 
Pinegalite parmi les Hommes. The truth is, he regards crviL 
SOCIETY as a thing eſſentially evil; and ſo, never to be ſerved or 
benefited 
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benefited by a religion holy, ſublime, and true; for as he in the comedy 
ſays, * The man doth fear God, however it ſeems not to be in him, by ſome 
large jeſis he will make * ;”—ſuch as the farce of the Cure of Savoy, 
and his own drollery upon miracles, In the work we are now 
upon, he is a little ſhy of his ſecret. . But in his Letters from the 
Mountain, apologizing for this part of the ſoczal contract, (where, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, he taxes the goſpel with being pernicious 
&« to ſociety +) he ſays, —** Far from taxing the pure goſpel with 
« being pernicious to $0CIETY, I find it, in ſome ſort, too ſociable, 
e too ſtrongly embracing the whole human kind, to be of ule to a 
& LEGISLATION. WHICH MUST BE EXCLUSIVE; a religion rather 
% inſpiring humanity than patriotiſm, and tending rather to form 
„% MEN than CITIZENS .“ Here the ſecret is out. By ſociety, we 
ſee, he means NATURAL SOCIETY (the ſtate he ſo much extols 
in his Diſcours fur Porigine de T inegalite, &c.) ; and by a LEGISL A- 


TION WHICH MUST BE EXCLUSIVE, he means CIVIL SOCIETY. 


And were this all, we ſhould have nothing to blame but his bad 
philoſophy and his worſe logic. He ſuppoſes, that what men call 
patriotiſm conſiſts in doing all the good they can to their own coun- 
try, though to the hurt and damage of all others. He miſtakes. 
It is the MoB who ſo thinks. MEN hold it to conſiſt in doing all 
the good they can to their own country, but without hurt or da- 
mage to any other. He therefore, from his definition, concludes, 


and rightly, that patriotiſm and humanity are inconſiſtent : we, 


from ours, that they are conſiſtent ; juſt as our own preſervation 
is, with univerſal benevolence, 


When God and nature link'd the general frame, 
And bad SELF-LoVE and $s0CIAL be the ſame,” 
* Shakeſpeare, 
+ Je ne connois rien de plus contraire i Veſprit ſocial. P. 195. 
hien loin de taxer le pur Evangile detre pernicieux à la socizrE, je le trouve, 
en quelque forte, trop ſociable, embraſſant trop tout le genre humain pour * 


LEGISLATION QUI DOIT ETRE EXCLUSIVE ; inſpirant Vhumanite plutot que le patrio- 


tiſme, & tendant a former des hommes plutot que des citoyens, 
ia Montague, Lett. I. p. 35. 
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We both abound in our own ſenſe; and, J ſuppoſe, with equal. 


complaiſancy. So far then nothing is morally amiſs. 

But when he begins to prevaricate—and ſurely he prevaricates 
very groſly, in this apology from the Mountain. Did his adverſary, 
in „e plain *, accuſe him of taxing the pure goſpel with being per- 
nicious to what uz calls, 80CI1ETY, and what others call, he fate 
of nature? Was it not for his holding that the pure goſpel was 
pernicious to an EXCLUSIVE LEGISLATION; which is the name he 
gives to civil ſociety ? Certainly with this latter defect: for it is in a 
diſcourſe, written to confute the opinien of WARBURTON, where 
our citizen ſays, the pure goſpel is pernicious to ſociety. 

But it 1s time to go on with his accuſation of chriſtianity, as it 
is urged in his /ocial contract. | 

This religion, he ſays, has no PARTICULAR RELATION fo the 
bady-politic. You may always with juſtice ſuſpe& the man who 
deduces the force of his argument from vague and evaſive premiſſes. 
We know what is meant by one thing's being related to another. 


But nothing, I think, is meant by a particular relation, when thus 


employed, but ſuch a relation as may beſt ſerve the uſer, to ſupport 
a feeble ſyſtem. That the chriſtian religion, as delivered in the 
goſpel, has a cloſe and near relation to the body-politic hath been 


ſhewn juſt above, from our citizen's own account of chriſtianity ; 


but more eſpecially from this whole diſcourſe of the alliance, written 
for no other purpole than to ſhew how this relalionſbißp began, how 
it is carried on, and how it may be belt improved to the advantage 
of BOTH SOCIETIEs. How it began, has been explained at large 
in the third chapter of the firſt book: where it is ſhewn to have 
ariſen from the natural defect of civil ſociety 3 which requiring, for 
its remedy, the aſſiſtance of religion, and this not being to be 
afforded but on conditions; from thence, a relationſhip neceſſarily 
aroſe between them. After this, what muſt we-think of the man 
who can tell us, that Chriſtrazity leaves the laws without other 


* Letues esrits de la Campagne. 
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force than that which they draw from themſelves, without adding any 
thing of its own ? Bayle delighted in extravagant affertions almoſt 
as much as our citizen of Geneva; but he knew how to ſupport 
them, and that, with a vigour of invention, and a profoundneſs of 
reaſoning, which covered and ſecured them from an ordinary attack. 
Our citizen gives us his miſbegotten PARADOXEs, as the oftrich 
drops its young, expoſed, abandoned, and left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves : and then—as he ſays, to an argument of the Archbiſhop 
of Paris, Le lecteur en jugera. Pour moi, je n'ajouterai pas un ſeul 
mot *, But not only the internal virtue of religion in general, 
but the expreſs precepts of the goſpel confute this ſtrange man, 
when he ſays, Chriſtianity, having no particular relation to the body- 
politic, leaves the laws without any other force than what they draw 
FROM THEMSELVES, Without adding any thing of 1Ts OWN.—Doth 
not the founder of our holy faith ſay, Render unto Ceſar the 
things which are Cæſar's: and unto God the things that are God's + ? 
And this, in anſwer to a queſtion concerning obedience to the laws 
of the civil magiſtrate, in a caſe where the ſupport of ſociety is 
molt vitally concerned, namely, the paying of tribute, Where, we 
fee, the GOSPEL no more leaves the laws to that only force which 
they draw from their own ſanctions, than it leaves the worſhip of 
God to that only force which it draws from natural reaſon. Both 
civil tribute and religious worſhip are equally commanded by the 
ſanctions of chriſtianity. St, Paul hath nobly paraphraſed this 


text in his Epiſtle to the Romans 1, where he explains the reaſon 


of holy obedience to the laws of the ſtate. It is, he ſays, becauſe 


* Lettre à M. de Beaumont, p. 107. 
+ Matt. xxii. 21. | 


| © Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers, For there is 20 power But of God : | 
** the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, 
„ reliſteth the ORDINANCE or Gop: and they that refiſt ſhall receive to themſclves 
% damnation, —For he is THE MINISTER or Gop to thee, for good, —Wherefore, 
« ye muſt needs be ſubiect not only for wrath, but alſo for CONSCIENCE SAKE,” Chap. 
xiii, 1, & ſeq. 


Vol. IV. V 


all 
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all legitimate power comes originally from God, and is actually ok 
DAINED by him. Hence he makes the PRIEST and civiL MAcrs. © 
TRATE to be equally the MINIsTERs or Gop; from which, he © 
ſays, it follows that we muſt be ſubject to the ſtate, as well as 
to the church, for CONSCIENCE SAKE : and thus, diſobedience to 
the laws being diſobedience to religion, he makes the puniſhment 2 
of both to be the ſame; concluding in the words of his divine 
maſter, REx DER therefore io all their dues: tribute io whom tribute 
is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour. Yet chriſtianity, as this man tells us, leaves the laws to 
their own inherent force, without adding any thing of its own, 
But even this is not the worſt. Chriſtianity not only gives no 
forenſic ſtrength to fociety, but takes away much of its natural. So 
ſays our illuſtrious citizen, —** Further, chriſtianity is ſo far from 
attaching the hearts of citizens to the ſtate, that it detaches them, © 
as it were, from ALL TERRESTRIAL THINGS. I know nothing more 
contrary than this, to the ſocial ſpirit &. With what a commo- © 
dious fallacy has our citizen here ſupplied his argument! It required © 
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him to ſhew, that chriſtianity detached us from ſociety. He could 4 
not do that; he therefore ſlips in, in the place of /aciety—all ter- 5 
reftrial things. Had ſeripture condemned ſociety, it had been ſome- 
thing to his purpole ; for then it might be ſuppoſed, that Jzsvs ; 


and the citizen of Geneva had juſt the fame opinion of civil ſociety. 
But when a detachment from earthly things is commanded, it is 
to be underſtood COMPARATIVELY ; and when the compariſon is 
between earthly and heavenly, the command is reaſonable and juſt. 1 

Let us ſee then how the ſage propagators of our holy faith have | 
conducted themſelves on this delicate queſtion. The learned apoſtle 
of the Gentiles directs his followers, that they «ſe this world as not 
ABUSING FT.—Xpupv0; ws pn K&TEXpuperu,—He adds a reaſon—Por 


* Bien plus; loin d'attacher les cœurs des citoyens à VEtat, elle les en dé tache 
eomme de Tous LES CHOSES DE LA TERRE: je ne connois rien de plus contraire à 


Peſprit ſocial. P. 195, Z 
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the rAsnion of this wworld paſſeth away * ;—oxnpa vi xdαον rar 
the ſeene of things in this world. = The ſober advice here given, is to 
enjoy the bleſſings which Providence hath beſtowed upon us iu 
this ſtate, with TEMPERANCE and JUSTICE : but not to make the 
moſt of them, in the ſenſe and language of voluptuous and worldly 
men, who care not how they get them, or how they employ them 
when gotren. He ſhews them, the bad bargain they are likely to 
make, when they chuſe to run any riſque in this adventure; 
ſince the ſhortneſs of human life makes theſe ill-purchaſed ad- 
vantages of little value.—And is this, detaching men from ſociety ? 
Is it not rather attaching them, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to its 
true intereſts? by keeping them within the duties of good citi- 
zens. Look abroad amongſt men, and ſee, whether all the 
miſeries brought upon ſtates and nations, have not been owing to 
the negle& of this apoſtolic precept, when citizens abuſe their 
fituations in ſociety, by letting looſe their irregular paſſions and 
appetites, in purſuit of its fleeting advantages. Yet the legiſlating 
citizen of Geneva knows nothing more contrary to the ſocial ſpirit, 
than THIS SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. But, further, our citizen 
who, from theſe paſſages of St. Paul to the Corinthians, has appa- 
rently gathered what he collects concerning the unſocial ſpirit of 
chriſtianity, either did not, or would not ſee, that the advice here 
given to the church of Corinth, concerning their detachment from 
the world, in its extreme ſenſe, was a temporary direction, to enable 
them the better to bear an approaching perſecution ; which the 
apoſtle, by his prophetic ſpirit, foreſaw they were to ſuffer under 
Nero. This, in ſo many words, he declares to have been his 
intent. ſpeak for your own profit + jpg 70 v ud GUTWY TUuPROv 
AE. | g | 
But indeed, the 60sPEL is ſo far from looking coldly on ſociety ; 
or from aiming to withdraw our affections from this, or any other 
of our natural or civil re/ations, that it makes the firſt and principal 


® 1 Cor, vii, 31. | | + Ver. z. 
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part of religion to conſiſt in imploring Heaven for the welfare of 
the ſtate. St, Paul directing Timothy, a ſelect miniſter of the 
word, m what manner he ſhould form and regulate the diſcipline of 
the church over which the Holy Ghoſt had made him overſeer, 
lays down this principal canon exhort therefore, that FIRST OF 
ALL, giro Welw, ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men: For KiNGs, and for all that are in 
AUTHORITY ; hat we may lead a quiet and a peaceable hfe in all 
godlineſs and honeſly *. Now if this were to be done under a Pagan 
magiſtracy, which frequently perſecuted, at beſt barely ſuffered 
the profeſſion of Chriſt; how much greater were their effuſions 
of worſhip to be, in behalf of that community, in' which kings 
and magiſtrates became NURsING FATHERS of the church? Could 
any thing more ſtrongly tend to endear civil government to good 
Chriſtians, than that a recommendation of the sTATE and its in- 
tereſts to Heaven, was firſt and principally required of them, in 
their holy offices ? All the writers on pohtics, I mean, writers of 
our author's ſize of belief, recommend it to the legiſlator, above all 
things, to cajole the people into a perſuaſion, that Heaven intereſts 
itſelf in the welfare of the community; as what would be the only 
laſting ſupport of civil felicity. Now, the followers of Chriſt 
have embraced a religion which aſſures them, that Heaven doth, 
indeed, thus intereſt itſelf : and that the impreſſion of this truth 
might be never obliterated, they are enjoined, as often as they 
aſſemble to their devotions, to make the firſt and principal part of 
them to conſiſt in praying for the peace and proſperity of kings and 
ll in authority, Yet our citizen of Geneva tells us, that he knows 
nothing more contrary. to the sociAL $PiRIT, than the SPIRIT or 
CHRISTIANITY, % detaching us from all earthly things. What 
muſt we think? Was he in earneſt? Certainly not in good 
eatneſt ; ſince here, as in every other part of his diſcourſe, he im- 
poſes on his reader that ſophiſm, of all the moſt hacknied by every 


W 1 Tim. li, 13 2. 
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paultry trader in infidelity, THE ABUSE OF THE THING, FOR THE 
THING ITSELF, The queſtion between us is, hat afpett Goſpel- 
Chriſtianity hath on civil ſociety ? I have attempted to ſhew that it 
has the moſt benign and gracious. The citizen of Geneva ſays, 
it has the moſt unfavourable, as it detaches men from all earthly things: 
and to prove his bold aſſertion true, he gives us, inſtead of an ho- 
neſt account of that temper and moderation, which the GosPEL 
preſcribes in the us of theſe things, a frightful picture of the 
ſuperſtitious freaks of Monks and Aſceticks, of zealots and hypo- 
crites, of fanatics and enthuſiaſts. This makes the common- place 
of two or three of his following pages, containing an abuſive pa- 
raphraſe of his truth, „that Chriſtianity is a religion altogether 
« ſpiritual ; ſolely occupied in the affairs of Heaven: the Chriſtian's 
« country not being of this world *.“ To which, all, but that 
crew of idiots, are ready to reply Nr 1s our maſter's kingdom of 
this world, yet his providence governs and ſupports it. If, there- 
fore, in imitation of this very providence, he bids us ſtrive z9 be 
perfect, as he in Ileaven is perfett +, will not his followers, in their 
ſphere of citizens, contribute all they can to the happineſs of that 
ſociety in which providence hath placed them ? inſtead of becom- 
ing, as he pretends, by this very aim at PERFECTION, detached 
from all the bonds of fociety 1.“ However, continues our citizen, if 
they ſhould be induced to lend a hand to the public, it w/// be 


doith the utmoſt indifference as to the iſſue d. If by indifference, Mr. 


Rouſſeau means (and if he does not mean fo, he calumniates) that 
the good Chriſtian will conſider himſelf a citizen of the world, as 
well as of that country to which he particularly belongs; it is 


* Le chriſlianiſme eſt une religion toute ſpirituelle, occupee uniquement des choſes 
du ciel: la patrie du chretien n'ſ pas de ce monde. P. 196. 

+ Matt. v. 48. 

t A force d'@&tre parfaite, elle manqueroit de liaiſon ; ſon vice deſtructeur ſeroit dans 
ſa perfection meme. .P. 196, 

I fait ſon devoir, il eſt vrai, mais il le fait avec une profonde indifference ſur le 
bon ou mauvais ſucces de ſes ſoins, P. 196. 
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true; he will ſo conſider himſelf: the conſequence of which will 
be, that he will ſerve his own country, as far as may be done 
without injury or injuſtice to another. And what will be the con- 
ſequence of this? Certain felicity to his own : for that ſtate which 
obſerves the rules of juſtice and equity to all others, is mot likely 
to have, in its turn, the ſame rules obſerved in favour of itſelf. But 
ſee the iniquity of theſe cavillers. Jeſus ſays, Bis kingdom is not of this 
world, Hence his diſciples ſay, their country is not of this world: 
and for this, chriſtianity is calumniated, as rendering no ſupport 
to the ſtate; and old idolatrous Rome, which treated all other 
ſtates with injuſtice, is preferred before it. Suppoſe now, Jeſus 
had ſaid, his kingdom was of this world; and his followers, in con- 
ſequence, had maintained that dominion was founded in grace, as 
Pagan Rome did, that its univerſal ſovereignty was founded in the 
horſe's head under the capitol ; would Chriſtianity have got better 
quarter? We know it would not; ſince the ſovereignty of, what 
we call, Chriſtian Rome, has been ſo often objected to us, in diſ- 
credit of the goſpel. —But the Chriſtian's indifference it ſeems lies 
in this, — hat ſo be, he have nothing with which 10 reproach himſelf, 
he cares little for the iſſue of things * What ? Has his faith rooted 
out all the ſocial paſſions and affections which nature gave him 


Hath he no regard for his parents, his children, or his poſterity ? 


Not the leaſt, ſays our politician ; for if the fate fink, he BLESSETH 
Gor, He muſt needs be a bad citizen indeed, if, in this trying 


circumſtance, he do not, like a man of ſpirit, BLASPHEME his 


Maker,—Curſe God, and die, is, it ſeems, the heroic exhortation 
both of Job's paganiſed wife, and of our paganiſed citizen of Ge- 


neva. It had been in vain either for Job, or for me, to tell them, 


that if the true believer % s God for the ſeverity of his diſpenſa- 
tions, as believing that they tend to a good iſſue, he makes provi- 


dence his friend; and, under this perſuaſion, he cannot but go ON 


* — Pourvu qu'il wait rien 2 ſe reprocher, peu lui importe que tout aille bien ou 
mal ici bas, P. 196. 
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with the greateſt alacrity to lend a helping hand to the ſhaken 
republic. But Chriſtianity makes men dupes 10 hypocriſy ; and a Crom- 
well, or a Catiline, would find an eaſy prey of ſuch fellow-citizens &. 
Our philoſopher muſt know very little of Chriſtianity, if he has 
not learnt, that it affords the beſt means of detecting hypocriſy. Be 
this as it may, ſays the citizen of Geneva, yet Chri/tian charity 
doth not eafily permit men to think evil of their neighbours + : And 
this (he thinks) is enough to ſhew how ea/ly good Chriſtians may 
be duped. But, before we can admit this conſequence, he muſt 
prove, that when Chriſtianity gives men charity, it takes away 
their underſtanding, — However, ſays he, admit that a Cromwell 
may ſometimes be detected by the atrocity of his ations. —Well, 
and what then? Why then, zt is God's good pleaſure that we re- 
verence his ordinance ; this abuſed authority is the ſcourge of God to 
puniſh the offending children of men ; and it will be deemed impiety to 
refit the tyrant”s uſurpation J. Does not the good Chriſtian regard 
war, peſtilence, and famine, to be the ſcourges of offended Heaven? 
and yet what good Chriſtian, in his ſenſes, ever ſcrupled to guard 
againſt, and to repel theſe evils? But I am tired of this traſh ; and 
ſhould not have tired my reader with it, but to ſhew him, how 
miſerably low this admired. phleſapher and politician has deſcended ; 
and all for the ſake of calumniating the Chriſtian faith. What 
follows, however, is too curious to be overlooked. After all theſe 
complaints of the noxious ſpirit of Chriſtianity, he confeſſes, however, 
that it makes good ſoldiers, This is ſomething, however; for the 


si malheureuſement il s'y trouve un ſeul ambitieux, un ſeul hypocrite, un Ca- 
tilina, par example, un Cromwell, celui-la tres certainement aura bon marché de ſes 
pieux compatriotes. P. 196, 197. 


+ La charite chretienne ne permet pas aiſement de penſer mal de ſon prochain. 


P. 197. 6 

4 Voila un homme conſlituẽ en dignité; Dieu veut qu'on le reſpecte; bientöt voila, 
une puiſſance; Dieu veut qu'on lui obEifle ; le depoſitaire de cette puiſſance en abuſe- 
t- il? C'eſt la verge dont Dieu puni: ſes enfans. On fe feroit conſcience de chaſſer 
Puſurpateur. P. 197. 
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 foldiery, in time of need, is the great ſupport of ſociety. The 
citizens of this caſt, ſays he, march without reluctancè to the combat: 
not one of them all ever dreams of flight ; they do their duty, but with- 
out a paſſion. ſor victory; they rather know how to die, than to con- 
quer x. What, now, can the reader conceive wanting, to recon- 
cile our citizen to this part, at leaſt, of the /pirit of Chriſtianity ? 
A great deal, He wants ſuch a ſpirit in it, as would make them 
ſwear, like old Fabius, and his band of Pagans, that hey would 
conquer and not die. That (ſays our 80BER CITIZEN) was, ac- 
& cording to my taſte, A MosT, NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS OATH, 
They ſwore to return victorious ; and they kept their word. A 
« Chriſtian army would never have done any thing like it. They 
& would have thought it, to be a tempting of God +.” It may 
be truly ſaid of this unaccountable citizen of ours, that he is 
at a vaſt expence of morals, metaphyſics, and politics; and all to 
enable him, | 


CUM RATIONE INSANIRE, 


* 


But now comes on his paroxyſm. He 1s even angry at himſelf for 
the little grace he hath hitherto ſhewn to Chr//#zanity ; and will, at 
laſt, demonſtrate that the profeſſion of it is even inconſiſtent with a 
FREE STATE. = © But I deceive myſelf (ſays he) when I talk of a 
£« CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC. Either of theſc terms excludes the other. 
« Chriſtianity preaches up nothing but ſervitude and dependence. 
« The SPIRIT OF IT is too favourable to Hranny, for her not always 
te to take the advantage of it. TRUE CHRISTIANS ARE MADE TO 
« BE SLAVES. They know it, and ſubmit. This ſhort life is, in 
their eyes, of too little value to give themſelves any trouble 


* Les citoyens marchent ſans peine au combat: nul d'entre eux ne ſonge à fuir; 
ils font leur devoir, mais ſans paſſion pour la victoire; ils ſavent plutöt mourir que 


vaincre. P. 197. 
4 C'etoiĩt un beau ſerment, a mon gre, que celui des ſoldats de Fahius; ils ne jure- 


rent pas de mourir ou de vaincre; ils jurerent de revenir Vainqueurs; et tinrent leur 
ſerment. Jamais des chretiens n'en euſſent fait un pareil; ils auroient eru tenter Dieu. 


P. 198. 
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4e about it *,” This is a fearful picture of Goſpel Chriſtianity. But 
what then, the virtuous Citizen of Geneva can never ſure be a 
calumniator. However, let us not DESPAIR of the Chriſtian Repub- 
lic. This may be a monſter bred of his own brain perhaps ; or 
rather of his heart; and not that w//dom which ſprung from the 
head of Jove. 

The favery which Chriſtianity inculcates 1s derived, he ſays, 
from the very ſpirit of it. Now the true ſpirit of Cbriſtianity, he 
himſelf will confeſs, is to be found, if any where, in the New 
TEsTAMENT., The ArosrLEs, he will own, underſtood, if any 
men did, in what his ſpirit conſiſted. Let us have recourſe then 
to their writings for our inſtruction on this important queſtion. 

The Citizen of Geneva, you ſee, affirms, that wHERE THE SPIRIT 
OF THE LORD Is, THERE Is SLAVERY, St. Paul, on the contrary, 
aſſures us, that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty +. 
Which of them do you chuſe to believe? Throughout the whole 
New Teſtament, the GospEL is characteriſed under the title of 
THE GLORIOUS LAW OF LIBERTY, It will be objected perhaps, 
that this word /iberty always refers to the bondage and ſlavery of 
the Moſaic Law. It may be ſo. Nay, on this principle, I ſup- 


port my argument, That Chriſtianity naturally inſpires the love 


both of civil and of religious liberty, it raiſes the deſire of being 
governed by /aws of our own making, and by the conſcience which 
is of God's own giving.” For conſider, I pray you, the ſpirit of 
the Moſaic law. In religious matters, there was no foleration; and 
in civil, the government being Theocratical, there was no popular 


«ll; in which the idea of liberty is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. Now the 


* Mais je me trompe en diſant une Reprbligue Chretienne ; chacun de ſes deux mots 
exclude l'autre. Le Chriſtianiſme ne prèche que ſervitude & dependance, Son eſprit 
eſt trop favorable à la tyrannie pour qu'elle n'en profite pas toujours. LES vrais 
CHRETIENS SONT FAITS POUR ETRE ESCLAYES ; ils le ſavent, & ne s'en emeuvent 
gueres; cette courte vie a trop peu de prix à leurs yeux, P. 198. 


+ 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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being ſet free from this lau, the apoſtolic writers call LIBRRT v. 
They inſtruct us too in the nature of this Chriftian liberty. 

1. In the RELIGIOUS PART, it indulges us in a free inquiry con- 
cerning the truth of the Goſpel. The Bereans are diſtinguiſhed 
and extolled by the ſacred hiſtorian for this nobleneſs and generoſity 
of mind. Theſe, ſays he, were more noble than thoſe of Theſſalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readineſs of mind = peta wen; 
oe, which here ſignifies, the laying aſide of all Jewiſh pre- 
judices and SEARCHED 1% Scriptures daily, WHETHER THESE 
THINGS WERE $0 *;—ayuxplyoiſes Ta; yeupag — i. e. examined with a 
critical application. The virtue for which theſe Bereans are here 
extolled, St. PAuL recommends to the whole church, and in a 
more enlarged way. Prove all things, ſays he, ¶ Joxiſudęiſe, ſift well 
and examine] hold faſt that which is good + And the arms, with 
which (by St. Paul's direction) the believer had provided himſelf, 
St. Peter adviſes him always to have in readineſs - Be ready always 
to give an anſwer | — antoXoyie, i. e. a full and formal anſwer—] 
to every man that aſketh you a REASON of the hope that is in you . 
So conſiſtently, with each other, did theſe holy men a&, in their 
general direction to the churches. Ve have no DOMINION over 
your faith, — | Kugrvopev, we do not Lord it over] ſays the former of 
them, but are HELPERS of your joy eure, fellow-labourers.] 
Hence it appears, the church is no deſpotic government, but a 
free republic. So ſcandalouſly (by the way) did the late author of, 
Chrflianity not founded on argument, miſrepreſent the Religion of his 
country ! — — 

2. As to the CIVII. Pax TA miſtake (occaſioned by thoſe apoſ- 
tolic triumphs, where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty) had 
crept in amongſt the early Chriſtians, that the Goſpel diſſolved the 
bonds of civil ſlavery, and manumiſed the convert, foro civili. To 
combat an error, which was likely to give much ſcandal to the 
ſtate, and to prejudice its citizens againſt the new religion, St. Paul 


Acts xvii, 11. + 1 Theſſ. v. 21. 1 1 Pet, iii, 1 5. S2 Cor. i. 24. 
delivers 
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delivers theſe directions to the church of Corinth Let every man 
abide in the calling wherein he was called. Art thou called being a 


ſervamt I Ichs, a ſlave], care not for it; but if thou mayeſt be made 


free, uſe it rather. Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the ſervants 
[the ſlaves] of men. Brethren, let every man wherein be 1s called, 
therein abide with God *. 
As the kingdom of Chrift is not of this world, the coming under its 
dominion makes no change in the civil condition of men. The 
apoſtle therefore, to obviate any imputation that CH ianity diſturb- 
ed or was unfavourable to civil government, directs thoſe converts 
who were in a ſtate of civil {lavery, to acquieſce, and remain con- 
tented under it. But left this direction ſhould be miſtaken to im- 
ply, what our Citizen of Geneva has dared to aſſert, That true 
Chriſtians are made to be ſlaves; civil matters being below the 
notice of ſaints ;” he, at the ſame time, adviſes them to change their 
condition of ſlavery, to that of free citizens, whenever a fair oc- 
caſion offers. And to ſhew them that this was no indifferent matter, 
he ſets before their eyes the height and nobility of the Chriſtian 
charaQer,—Ye are bought, ſays he, with a PRICE ; be ye not the ſer- 
vants [or ſlaves] of men. As much as to ſay, The dignity of hu- 
man nature is ſo highly advanced, by the immenſe price paid for 
it, the death and paſſion of the Son of God, that it would be baſe 
and incongruous for any of the REDEEMED, to reſt ſatisfied with a 
ſtate of ſlavery ; when, without violating the eſtabliſhed rights of 
ſociety, it 18 in their power to become free.” And this reaſoning 
in favour of CIVIL FREEDOM appeared /o powerful to St. Paul himſelf, 
while he was urging it, that, timely alarmed for the abuſe it might 
occaſion, he returns to where he ſet out, and repeats the admonition 
he began with—Brethren, let every man wherein he is called; therein 
abide with God; i. e. let him not be aſhamed to abide, and appear 
before God, in that ſtation in which God's providence hath placed 
him.“ We ſee then, that according to St. Paul's idea of Chriſtia- 


® 2Cor, vii. 20, & ſeq, 


2 2 nity, 
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nity, the ſpirit of liberty, which it inſpires, is not confined to the 
pale of the CHURCH, but extends its vigour” to the 8TATE ; fince, 
as he hath obſerved, the dignity of man's nature, acquired by the 
price paid for his redemption, obliges him to aſſert the freedom of 
the WHOLE MAN, as well civil as religious. But had St. Paul been 
leſs anxious for the plenitude of theſe rights, and contended only 
in general terms for Chriſtian freedom, the conſequence, in favour 
of civil liberty, wherever true Chriſtianity prevailed, would have 
been ſtill the ſame ; as we ſhall now ſhew. 


1. It is agreed, that if, Yhere the ſpirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty, this ſpirit muſt recommend and encourage a FREEDOM OF 


ENQUIRY, like that exerted by the noble Bereans; and mult ſupport 
and indulge the FREE EXERCISE OF CONSCIENCE. But men, prac- 
tiſed in the exertion, and habituated to the enjoyment, of religious 
rights, can never long continue 1gnorant of, or bear with patience, 
the invaſion of their civil. The human faculties can never long 
remain in fo violent and unnatural a ſtate as to have their opera- 
tions perpetually checking and defeating one another, by the con- 


trary actions of two ſuch oppoſite principles, as love of freedom and 
acquieſcence in ſlavery, The one or the other muſt, in a little time, 


prevail. Either the foul ſpirit of tyranny will defile the purity of 
religion, and introduce that blind ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding, 
and flaviſh compliance of the will, into the church: Or elſe the 
ſpirit of the Lord will overturn the uſurpation of an unjuſt deſpotic 
power, and bring into the sTA'TE, as well as CHURCH, 4 free and 
reaſonable ſervice. The ſame ſpirit, be it which it will, muſt pre- 
vail in both. This, our author himſelf, in his own example, has 
thewn us will be the caſe, whether our paſſions carry us to love or 
hate. His paradoxical averſion to s0C1ETY, we ſee, continues juſt 
the ſame, whether the object be the civil or the religious. 

2. Secondly, True religion teaches, that its end is HUMAN HAP- 
PINESS, in oppoſition- to all the ſuperſtitious fancies of the falſe; 
which place it in the arbitrary, the ſelfiſh, or the capricious ma- 
nifeſtations of God's power, or intereſt, or glory: and this natu- 

rally 
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rally leading us to the end of civil government, will direct us how 
to form a RIGHT conſtitution, where the prince is made for the ſake 
of the people; when we have, by the foregoing principle of free in- 
quiry, already detected the abſurdity of a wkoNG ; which profeſſes 
to make the people for the ſake of the prince. 

3. Thirdly, That equitable policy by which true religion governs 
in the church (and true religion as well as falſe muſt, as we have 
ſhewn, always have a church to govern), will further aid us, when 
we have now found the end of civil ſociety, to attain the means like- 
wiſe, by copying in the ſtate, from that eccleſiaſtical ſubordination 
of power, and limitation of authority, where the s0veEREIGNTY 
reſides in the whole body of the faithful; not, as in the adminiſ- 
tration of corrupt religion, where a ſervile clergy and a deſpotic pre- 
late conſtitute the chuxch. 80 

4. But, above all, That grandeur and elevation of mind, that 
ſublimity of ſentiment, that conſcious dignity of our nature, re- 
deemed at fo high a price, which rue religion keeps alive; which 
holy ſcripture dictates; and which the Spirit of the Lord inſpires, 
will be ever puſhing us on to the attainment and preſervation of 
thoſe civiL RIGHTS, which we have been taught by reaſon to know 
are ours; and which we have been made to feel by experience, are, 
of all Ours, the moſt indiſpenſible to human happineſs. 

By all theſe ſeveral ways is the SPIRIT or THE Lon p, or 7rue 
Religion, naturally productive of the great bleſſing, civil liberty. 

But the moſt generous and noble conſtitutions being moſt liable 
to abuſe, as fruits exalted to their higheſt degree of perfection are 
neareſt to their ſtate of decay, LIBERTY, the greateſt bleſſing here 
below, is principally ſubject to this common infirmity of our na— 
ture: On this account, St. Peter, while he recommends, and glo- 
ries in, Chriſtian liberty, yet adds this neceſſary caution As yree, 

and not uſing yaur liberty for a cloke of maliciouſneſs, but as the ſer- 
vants of God *; i. e. Free as the ſervants of God, alluding to what 
St. Paul had ſaid, ye are bought with a price [and therefore being the 


* 2 Pet. ii, 16. 
ſervants 
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ſervants of God] be ye not the ſervants of men, But leſt this indul- 
gence of the ſpirit of civil freedom ſhould be abuſed, Peter reminds 
them on what principle | it was indulged, namely, by their becom- 
ing (on the price paid) he ſervants of God; a principle equally 
operative to inſpire this ſpirit, and to keep it within juſt and proper 
bounds : for he makes their ſervice to their heavenly maſter the 
motive of obedience to their eatthly Fear God, Honour the king *. 
What follows, in our Author's s0CIAL CONTRACT, concerning 
the natural ſpirit of a Chriſtian Militia, is ſuch a mixture of ſophiſtry 
and blunder, and in ſuch equal proportions, that I ſhould be 
aſhamed to give it a formal confutation. However, the laſt para- 
graph is too curious to be paſſed over in ſilence. Under the 
„Pagan emperors the Chriſtian ſoldiery were brave. All the Chriſ- 
« tian writers aſſure us they were ſo. And I believe it. It was 
« plainly owing to an emulation of honour againſt the Pagan 
% troops. When the emperors became Chriſtian, this emulation 
« ceaſed; and when the croſs had driven away the eagle, all the 
% Roman valour diſappeared +.” The Roman valour did indeed 
from henceforward, though not 43 appear, yet, certainly, begin to 
decay. This all the hiſtorians of thoſe times, both Chriſtian and 
Pagan, unanimouſly confeſs, We have reaſon to believe them, 
for they aſſign a cauſe fully adequate to the effect; which was, the 
hireing of mercenary troops from amongſt the barbarous nations, to 
fight their battles. But EMULATION, the only thing they had 
occaſion for, to preſerve and keep alive their martial ſpirit, while 
the Romans and their mercenaries charged together under the fame 
enſign, whether of the croſs or the eagle, they had ſtill, in all its 


V 71gour. l 


1 Pet. il. 1. | 
| + Sous les empereurs payens les ſoldats Chretiens ktolent brates ; tous les auteurs 
Chretiens l'aſſurent, & je le crois : c'etoit une Emulation d'honneur contre les troupes 
paynnnes . Des que les empereurs furent Chret; ens cette emulation ne ſubfiſta plus; ; ct 
quand le croix eut chaſſè Paigle, toute la valeur Romaine diſparuts P. 199. 


It 
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It may be here juſt worth while to obſerve, that our citizen 1s 
yery apt to forget his own principles. His charge againſt the un- 
ſocial ſpirit of Chriſtianity is founded in this, © that its profeſſors are 
actuated only by heavenly, not earthly affections.“ Yet here, to 
take off all he can from the merit of their acknowledged BRAVERY, 
he ſays, it aroſe from a ſpirit of military emulation. 

In concluſion, let me here repeat my complaint, that Rouſſeau, 
in this accuſation of the laviſh ſpirit of Chriſtianity, has once more 
flurred his uſual ſophiſm upon us; and, inſtead of the Hirit of 
Chriſtianity, has given us the ſpirit of Popery ; which does, indeed, 
by ſtifling all freedom of enquiry in religious matters, prepare us 
for a laviſh ſubmiſſion to civil tyrants, An exploit, in which the 
church of Rome ſo much triumphs, that all the advocates of Po- 
pery, and all the enemies of the Reformed, from BELLARMINE 
down to VoLTAIRE, have made the FACTIOUsS SPIRIT OF PROTES- 
TANTISM the conſtant topic of their calumny and abuſe, 

After all the inſtances of 1LL FAITH here given, with what 
aſtoniſhment muſt the public hear the Citizen of Geneva boaſt to 
the archbiſhop of Paris, that he is A Man MADE UP SOLELY OF 
TRUTH ;j THE ONLY AUTHOR OF THIS AGE, AND OF MANY OF THE 
FOREGOING, WHO HATH WRITTEN WITH GOOD FAITH *, 


Mes ennemis auront bean fare aver leurs injures ; il's ne m6teront point I'hon- 
neur d tre UN HOMME VERIDIQUE EN TOUTE CHOSE, D*ETRE LE SEUL AUTEUR DE MON 
SIECLE, & DE BEAUCOUP D'AUTRES QUI AIT ECRIT DE BONNE Fol, Lettre a M. de 
Beaumont, p. 65,—Now, with all his good faizh, he has ſurely a very unſound mind or 
memory. Ia writing againſt me, he ſays, as we have ſeen above, Quz LA Loi Curt- 
TIENNE EST, AU FOND, PLUS NUISIBLE QU*UTILE A LA FORTE CONSTITUTION DE 
L ETA. But when he writes againſt the French philo/opbers, he ſays juit otherwiſe : 
Nos GOUVERNEMENS MODERNES DGIVENT INCONTESTABLEMENT AU CHRISTIANISME 
LEUR PLUS $QLIDE Auron. Emile, v. III. p. 200. 


CHAP. 
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Ii which an Oljection to the fundamental Principles of this Alliance 
is removed. | ; 


ERE I ſhould have concluded this Second Book, but that it 
appeared reaſonable to obviate an objection, which may 
ſeem to affe& our fundamental principle, the REALITY of this free 
convention. The objection is this, That as the two Societies are 
ſuppoſed to be formed out of one and the ſame number of indivi- 
duals, thoſe very men who compoſe the ſtate compoſing the church 
alſo, it is a convention of the ſame individuals with themſelves, 
under different, capacities. Which convention is as trifling and 
ineffectual as that which one individual would make with himſelf.” 
The objection, we ſee, goes upon this ſuppoſition, that the circum- 
ſtances which prevent one individual's compacting with himſelf do 
unavoidably attend a compact attempted to be made by many indi- 
viduals with themſelves, under the diſtinction of two Societies. 
Now, to ſhew the ſuppoſition groundleſs, is to overthrow the 
objection. But we ſhall do more; we ſhall not only ſhew our free 
convention to have none of the circumſtances attending it, which 
prevent one individual's compacting with himſelf ; but, that it hath 
all the circumſtances that make a compact binding between o. 
Let us fee what it is which prevents a man's contracting with 
himſelf. It is of the eſſence of all contracts that there be, 1. The 
concurrence of two wills; and, 2. A mutual obligation on two 
perſons for the performance of their mutual promiſes. But one 
man having but one c7//, there is no foundation for a compact, 
which requires the concurrence of two wills : and having but one 
perſon, there is no efficacy in the compact; becauſe no obligation: 
for what a man promiſes to himſelf, himſelf can acquit. 'There- 
fore 
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fore an obligation, which the obliged can deſtroy by the ſole act of 
his will, is not real but fanciful. Hence it appears, that a man's 
contracting with himſelf is, of all fancies, the moſt impertinent. 
Thus, we ſee, the defect of that compact of one individual with 
himſelf, proceeds from the want of two wills and two perſons. If 
then, two Societies have really two diſtin& ws, and two diſtin& 
perſonalities ; the ſubje& matter's being one and the ſame (of which 


theſe two artificial bodies are compoſed) cannot poſſibly hinder thoſe 


two ſocieties from entering into compact; nor that compact from 
having all the effects of ſuch as are adjudged moſt real. 
That two ſuch ſocieties have two diſtinct W J)l and perſonalities 
I ſhall ſhew. When any number of men form themſelves into a 
ſociety, whether civil or religious, this ſociety becomes a body, dif- 
ferent from that aggregate which the number of individuals com- 
poſed before the ſociety was formed. Elſe the ſociety would be 
nothing ; or, in other words, no ſociety would be formed. Here 
then is a body, diſtin& from the aggregate compoſed by the number 
of individuals: and is called Haclitious, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
natural body; being, indeed, the creature of human will. But a 
body muſt have its proper perſonality aad will, which, without ee, 
is no more than a ſhadow or a name. This perſonality and will 
are neither the perſonality and will of one individual, nor of all 
together. Not of one, is ſelf-evident. Not of 4, becauſe the 
MAJORITY, in this fa&itious body, hath the denomination of the 
perſon and of the will of the ſociety. We conclude then, that the 
will and perſonality of a community are as different and diſtinct 
from the will and perſonality of the numbers of which it is com- 
poſed, as the body itſelf is. And, that as in the erection of a com- 
munity, a fa#itivus body was created, ſo were a factitious perſonality 
and will. The reality of this perſonality is clearly ſeen in the ad- 
miniſtration of the la of nations, where two ſtates are conſidered as 
two men living in the ſtate of nature. 
But the force of this reaſoning will be better ſeen and ſupported 
by an example. The writers of the law of nature and nations 
Vol. IV. K 8 allow 


wed 
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allow that the ſecond convention, as it is called, in a pure democratic 
ſtate, is as real and binding as the ſame convention in a ſtate of any 
other form. The ſecond convention is that whereby protection and 
allegiance are mutually promiſed by ſovereign and people: For 
in the collective body (ſays Hooker) that have not derived the 
{+ principality of power into ſome one, or few, the whole of neceſ- 
„ fity muſt be head over each part *:“ So that here the people con- 
tract with themſelves. And yet is the contract adjudged moſt real. 
This concluſion is founded on the very principle I lay down to 
prove the reality of the convention between church and ſtate ; 


namely that, in entering into ſociety, a factitious perſon is created. 


In a democracy, this perſon, the ſovereign, is the wHoLE : and, 
with this perſon, the natural perſons of all the individuals con- 


If this be the caſe, then it follows that the ſelf-ſame number of 
individuals, which have formed and erected, of themſelves, one 
ſociety or fa&itious body, endowed with a diſtin perſonality and 
will, may erect, of themſelves, as many ſuch ſocieties as they pleaſe. 
Becauſe the body, perſonality, and will, of ſuch ſocieties being all 


factitious, the ſtore-houſe, from whence they come, is as inex- 


hauſtible as the wants of mankind. Whereas, were the will and 
perſonality of the individuals, the will and perſonality of the ſo- 
ciety compoſed by them, then, on the contrary, the ſelf-ſame 


number of individuals could not ere& above one ſociety : Becauſe 


their perſonality and will being already beſtowed upon one ſociety, 


they had them not to give again, in order to animate any other. 


Here then we have two ſocieties, made up of one and the ſame 


number of individuals, with each its diſtinct perſonality and will; 


each different from the perſonality and will of the other, and from 
the perſonality and will of the individuals. But the different natures 
of the ſocieties not only make their wills and perſonalities diſtin, 
but their different ends will keep them fo. For each ſociety being 
created for one certain end, it hath its own proper views and in- 


* Eccl. Pol. B. viii. 
tereſts: 
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tereſts : and though each be ſo cloſely related to the other as to 
have one common ſuppoſitum, yet it purſues its proper intereſts only; 
without further regard to the intereſts of the other, than as zhe/e 
intereſts ſupport its own. In this, the artificial man, ſociety, is 
much unlike the natural; who being created for ſeveral ends hath 
ſeveral intereſts to purſue, and ſeveral relations to conſult ; and 
may therefore be conſidered under ſeveral capacities, as a religious, a 
civil, a rational animal, Sc. and yet they all make but one and the 
ſame man. But one and the ſame political ſociety cannot be con- 
ſidered, in one view, as a religious—in another, as a civil—and, in 
another, as a literary community. One ſociety can be preciſely but 
one of theſe communities *. 

But, now it is to be obſerved, that, let this objeCtion to a real 
convention, from the want of diſtin& perſonalities and wills in the 
two ſocieties, be as ſtrong as we have ſhewn it to be weak, yet it 
reaches only to thoſe two ſocieties under a pure unmixed democratic 
form; in which the ſovereignty of the ſociety reſides in the whole 
number of individuals. When both, or either, is under any other 
form, the objection is more clearly ſeen to have no weight. Be- 
cauſe then the ſovereignty of, at leaſt, one of the ſocieties reſides 
not in the whole, but in part only of the body politic. And all 
conventions between ſocieties being made between the ſovereignties 
thereof, theſe ſovereignties muſt needs have two perſonalities and 
wills, as being compoſed, not of the ſame, but of different indi- 
viduals. But few or no religious or civil ſocieties being under this 
pure unmixed democratic form, the objection is not directed againſt 
any actual union between the two ſocieties. However having all 


* Feclefiaftica poteſtas ſeu reſpublica Chriſtiana, que ſub nomine eecleſiæ ſæpe ex- 
plicatur, eam fignificat clericorum et laicorum collectionem, qui in unum corpus 
adunati, ecclefiaſticis legibus ſe ſubjiciunt: non quidem quatenus homines civilem rem- 
publicam componentes, ſed quatenus in ſpiritualem cetum admiſſi. Eadem ratione civis 
reſpublica dici poteſt, quæ vel ex infidelibus principibus & rebuſpublicis conſtet, vel que 
ex Chriſtianis hominibus quidem, ſed nullo ad religionem reſpectu habito, componitur, 
 Marca, |, ii, c. 1. F. T. 


A a 2 along, 
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along, for the ſake of clearneſs and brevity, conſidered the two 
ſocieties under this imple and primitive democratic form, I thought 
it proper to remove an objection which lay againſt that form, though 
it lay againſt that only. | | 

The concluſion from the whole is, that two ſocieties, compoſed 
of one and the ſame number of individuals, in which the perſona- 
lities and wills not only are, but muſt neceſſarily continue to be and 
to be kept, diſtin&, are proper ſubje&s for compact and convention 
with one another; there being no circumſtance, either neceſſary 
or commodious, for the making any kind of civil compacts bind- 
ing, which is not to be found in theſe. I will only add, that as the 
adminiſtration of both ſocieties can never be in the ſame hands. 
at once, thoſe perſonalities and wills, which are, and are kept up, 
diſtin, will be eaſily underſtood to be ſo. 

But, to crown the whole, let me obſerve, that nothing ſo clearly 
evinces the importance and neceſſity of this Tazory for juſtifying 
the right which the ſtate hath to interfere in church matters, as the 
miſtakes into which the excellent HooxER was betrayed, on his 
miſſing of that capital idea of an ALLIANCE, when he came to 
defend the right of civil princes to eccleſiaſiical dominion, in the eighth 
book of his immortal work, intitled, oF THE LAWS OF ECCLESIAS= 
TICAL POLITY, 

Now, although it hath been long doubted, Whether we have 
received the zhree laſt books of this work from the Author's moſt 
perfect copy, ſeeing they came not to the preſs till after his deceaſe; 
yet that they are indeed of the ſame hand with the other five, 
cannot I think be doubted by any who have ſtudied the unqueſtioned 
books with a due degree of attention. 

The ſubject of this eighth book is, as we have ſaid, a defence of 
the civil magiſtrate, in the adminiftration of eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, 
againſt the rURITANS of that time, who denied the ſpiritual lega- 
lity of ſuch a ſupremacy, and ſupported their oppoſition on this 
capital argument.—The church and commonwealth being ſocieties or 
corporations totally diſtin&f and independent on one another by nature, 

there 
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there is a ſeparation perpetual and perſonal between the church and 
commonwealth *, This argument Hooker attempts to overthrow. 
The poſition of his adverſary is looſely worded. But the conteſt, 
at that time, ſubſiſting between the Purizans and the Church of 
England, ſhews the meaning to be this, That “that I NDEPEN- 
DENCY which a religious ſociety had by nature, it could never give 
up to the civil.” 

The argument itſelf might have been eaſily anſwered, as the 
Reader ſees it hath been in this diſcourſe of the Alliance, where the 
PREMISSES are not only granted, but by various reaſonings eſtab- 
liſhed; and the INFERENCE not only denied, but by the ſame rea- 
ſonings refuted: It being ſhewn, that nothing can hinder two 
diſtin& and independent ſocieties from entering into compact: and 
that only ſuch ſocieties can contract a free alliance. This, which 
may be done lawfully, I have ſhewn muſt be done neceſſarily, before 
the church can claim the protection of the ſtate; or before the 
ſtate can engage the ſervice of the church; and both act in the 
manner in which theſe reciprocal benefits are given and returned, 
in the happy eſtabliſnment under which we live. In other words, 
I have fhewn, how the church became enabled to exerciſe civil 
power without hranny; and the ſtate, to exerciſe eccleſiaſtical 
power without u/urpation. | 

But, by ill hap, the excellent Henna took the contrary method: 
He denied the PRRMISSͤES, inſtead of queſtioning the CONCLUSION ; 
and fo entangled himſelf and his cauſe in mextricable difficulties, 


He too haſtily conceded to his adverſaries, that thoſe things which 


were ſeparated by nature, and more eſpecially by divine mmflitution, 

and ſo, INDEPENDENT of one another, muſt always continue in- 
dependent. An abſurd aſſertion ! which the Reader will ſee con- 
futed at large in the Pœſſcript, againſt the reaſoning of Lord Boling= 
broke, who lately revived this Puritan principle. Inſtead therefore 
of expoſing the error of the conc/ufion, HookER addrefles himſelf 
(as we ſaid) to confute the pEEMIS$Es ; and to ſhew, that church 


* Eccl, Pol, Book viii. p. 407, 
and 
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and flate were not t. ſocieties totally aiftinft and independent by nature, 
but rather one ana the ſame ſociety; which, regarded in different 
views, had different names. For, (faith he) #he truth is that the 
church and Commonwealth are names which import things really dif- 


ferent. But THESE THINGS ARE ACCIDENTS; and ſuch accidents, 


as may, and always ſhould, dwell lovingly together in one $UBJECT Þ+. 
Which ſubject, he tells us, is the aggregate body of a people. Or, 
in other words, church and ſtate are one ſociety under different names. 


He attempts to ſupport this idea from reaſon and fact. 


1. We hold, (fays he) that ſeeing there is not any man of 
e the Church of England but the ſame man is alſo a member 
« of the Commonwealth, nor any member of the Commonwealth 
„ which. is not alſo of the Church of England, therefore, as in a 
<« figure triangle, the baſe doth differ from the fides thereof, and 
<« yet one and the ſelf-ſame line is both a baſe and alſo a fide; a 
« {ide ſimply, a baſe if it chance to be the bottom, and underlye 
e the reſt : ſo albeit properties and actions of one, do cauſe the 
& name of a Commonwealth ; qualities and functions of another ſort, 
&« the name of the church to be given to a multitude ; yet one and 
c the ſelf-· ſame multitude may, in ſuch ſort, be both .“ To this 
ingenious illuſtration, it is ſufficient to reply, in the great man's 
own words, in this very book: There is nothing for which ſome 
COMPARABLE reaſon or other may not be given; i. e. by Ju ſimile 
or other, ſupported. 

But let us conſider the argument, on which he founds his illuſ- 
tration, ** that the ſame individuals being members both of church 
and ſtate muſt maxe them but one community, under different 
names.” An argument which he repeats in the next page.— 
„When all in the Commonwealth do believe the goſpel, and are 
© contained in the name of the church, how ſhould the church 


„ remain BY PERSONAL SUBSISTENCE divided from the Common— 


« wealth? The church and the Commonwealth are in this caſe, 


* Page 407. Edit, 1723, + Page 409. 1 Page 407. 


c therefore, 
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« therefore, PERSONALLY, one ſociety : which ſociety being termed 
% Commonwealth, as it liveth under whatſoever form of ſecular 
4% law and regiment ; a church, as it liveth under the ſpiritual law 
& of Chriſt *,”—Now all this ſtrange reaſoning ariſeth, as the 
reader ſees, from not diſtinguiſhing between a natural and an artificial 
PERSONAGE ; Which latter every ſociety, community, or corporation, 
neceſſarily creates; as hath been juſt now ſhewn at large in this 
very chapter; ſo that when this diſtinction is applied, the abſurdity 
becomes apparent, | 

2, The great writer's argument from fact is taken from the 
Few!ſh Commonwealth, where church and flate made but one ſo- 
ciety.—** Unto the Jews (ſays he) God ſo revealed the truth of 
« religion, that he gave them, in ſpecial conſiderations, laws not 
„only for the adminiſtration of things ſpiritual, but alſo temporal. 
+ 'The Lord himſelf appointing both the one and the other in that 
Commonwealth, did not thereby diſtract it into ſeveral indepen- 
& dent communities, but inſtitute ſeveral functions of one and the 
« {elf-ſame community. Some reaſons therefore muſt there be 
„ alledged why it ſhould be otherwiſe in the church of Chriſt +.” 
Theſe reaſons, the reader hath (een alledged juſt above. But with 
regard to his own reaſon, ſhewing whereby the Jewiſh church and 
ſtate became one and the ſelf-ſame community, nothing can be more 
defective; the true cauſe of his incorporation was peculiar and ſin- 
gular ; it was the natural and neceffary conſequence of a THEO“ 
CRACY ; as hath been ſhewn at large elſewhere I; and therefore 
cannot be poſſibly urged in proof or ſupport of HookeR's general 
principle, „that church and ſtate make but one ſocicty or com- 
munity.” However, this was an argument ad homimes. The puri— 
tans of that time were accuſtomed to ſupport their diflent from the 
eſtabliſhed diſcipline of the church, on peculiarities in the Moſaic 
ceconomy, ill underſtood, and worſe applied. Yet had our great 
author, inſtead of oppoſing their premiſſes, bethought himſelf to 


* Page 409. I Page 408. 
{ Divine Legation, Part IT, 


oppole 
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oppoſe their concluſion, at the church and fate could never allie, 
he had had a very eaſy victory; for all that the Puritans could find 
to ſupport this propoſition, was the principle, which in thoſe days 
they generally went upon, that every thing was evil for which men 
had not the command or the permiſſion of ſcripture. Now Hook ER 
might eaſily have overthrown this principle, by only obſerving that 


there was ſuch fermion given by ſcripture to unite the two ſocie- 
ties, in the example of the Jewiſh republic. 


But the abhorrence of one extreme, always runs indiſcreet diſ- 
putants into another. Sometimes the moſt diſcreet are liable to this 


abuſive conduct, when they have miſſed of the true medium. This 


was unhappily the caſe here. Hooker ſaw plainly, that the Puritan 
principle (which held, not only that the church and Commonwealth 
were ſocieties totally diſtinèt and independent on one another by nature, 
but that this ſeparation was io remain. perpetual } neceſſarily brought 
in that abſurd and fatal evil in politics, an imperium in imperio : for 
they held that the magiſtrate was notwithſtanding ordained, and 
therefore obliged, to ſupport the church, and to impart to it of his 
civil coercive power even while ſhe retained her independency and 
ſovereignty. To combat this principle, which makes the fate 
a ſlave to the church, HooKER ran into the oppoſite extreme, which 
makes the church a ſlave to the ſtate. His words are theſe : 


% Another occaſion of which miſconceit, viz. that the church 


and ſtate are two diſtin independent ſocieties). “ is, that things 
„ appertaining to religion are both diſtinguiſhed from other affaire, 
« and have always had, in the church ſpiritual, perſons choſen 
* to be exerciſed about them. By which diſtinction of ſpiritual ' 
« affairs, and perſons therein employed, from temporal, the error of 
© PERSONAL SEPARATION always neceflary between the church 
„and Commonwealth hath ſtrengthened itſelf. For every politic 
e ſociety, that being true which Afriſlotle faith, namely, that the | 
s [cope thereof is not ſimply to live, NOR THE DUTY so MUCH 70 


„ PROVIDE FOR THE LIFE, as for the means of living well: and 


6 that even as the ſoul is the worthier part of man, ſo human ſo- 
6 cietier 
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« cieties are much more to care for that which tendeth properly 
« to the ſoul's eſtate, than for ſuch temporal things which the life 
&« hath need of. Other proof there needeth none, to ſhew that as 
&« by all men the kingdom of God is to be ſought firſt, ſo in all 
«© Commonwealths, things ſpiritual ought, above temporal, to be 
&« ſought for; and of things ſpiritual. the chiefeſt is religion *.“ 
This reaſoning is founded on the m/concert, ſo thoroughly exploded 
above, That civil ſociety was inſtituted for the attainment of 
every kind of good it 1s even accidentally capable of producing: 
this he ſupports by the words of Ariſtotle ill interpreted; who by 
the means of living well meant no more, than that ſociety pro- 
cured thoſe commodities of civil life, which in a fate of nature men 
muſt be content to live without. Ariſtotle's words are literally 
theſe, that ſociety was inſtituted firſt for be jake of living, ſimply; 
and then for the ſake of living bappily—yoopiry pev &v T8 Gov evere, 
So d tg & cv. He is extremely conciſe. But his meaning ſeems 
to be this, (as hath been obſerved above) that the primary end of 
civil ſociety, was to ſecure men from that mutual violence to 
which they were expoſed in a ſtate of nature: the ſecondary, to 
promote thoſe accommodations of life which civil ſociety only can 
beſtow. And here, I am ſorry to obſerve, that this excellent man, 
in paraphraſing the words of Ariſtotle, ſo as to give a ſenſe to 
his purpoſe, (a purpoſe, the Greek philoſopher never thought of) 
has added, — nor the duty ſo much to provide for the life—meaning 
THIS life. 
But to proceed, — Again, - Chriſtian Kings, within their own 
* precincts and territories, (ſays he) have an authority and power, 
« even in matters of Chriſtian religion: and there is no higher nor 
« greater that can in thoſe caſes ever command them, where they 
are placed to reign as Kings +.” The unavoidable conſequence 
of this doctrine is, 
1. Thar the church becomes a ſlave to the flate for if it be the 
firſt duty of the civil magiſtrate to ſee to the good condition of things 


| * Book hi. P · 408. ; | t Page 471. 
Vol. IV. | Bb ſpiritual, 
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ſpiritual, the chiefeft of which is religion, he muſt, on being inveſted 


with his office, (which Hook RR very rightly derives from the 
people) be endowed with power to put and to keep ſpiritual things 
in this condition ; which power can be no other than abſolute autho- 
rity in church-matters, or, 4s Hoox#r himſelf more ſtrongly ex- 
preſſes it, authority and power i MATTERS Or CHRISTIAN RELI- 
6108, So that the church as a religious ſociety hath nothing left 
to be performed, on their part, but a ready obedience to all the 
commands of the ſtate. And that this is no forced inference drawn 
from Hook ER's principle will appear evident from hence, — One of 
the great purpoſes of Hobbes's LEVIATHAN is fo prove, that the 
church is a creature of the ſtate: and he proceeds to induce his 
proof, on this very principle of Hoox fr, that A COMNMONWEALTH 
of Chriſtian men and a CaurCH are the ſume thing called by two 
names x. But this is not the worſt; for, 

2. Secondly, theſe principles ſupport and authorize mene 


for opinions : for if, when the magiſtrate decrees in religious matters, 


whether of doctrine or diſcipline, men will not ſubmit, the abſo- 
lute power here given him juſtifies him in uſing force, for he beareth 
not the ſword in vain. And to confeſs the truth, theſe principles, 
recommended by ſo great an authority, ſoon becoming the principles 


in faſhion ; the practice ſoon followed: the magiſtrate became a 


perſecutor ; and ſo continued; till civil neceſſity, ariſing from a ſtate 


revolution, not the religious choice of a better theory, put 2 final 


ſtop to this opprobrium of humanity. | | 
To conclude, the puRITANs and their incomparable adverſary 


lad, in this famous quarrel fas is the wont) divided truth and falſ- 


hood pretty equally between them. The Puritans' were right in 


ſuppoſing church and ſtate to be two diſtinct independent ſocieties: 
they were wrong in ſuppoſing the two ſocieties muſt always con- 
tinue ſo: but right again in holding, that while they did fo con- 
in ue, the civil magiſtrate had nothing to do with religion. On 


} 
* Leviathau, 


} 
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the other hand, Hooxtr was wrong in thinking, church and Rate 
was only one ſociety under different names. He was right in aſſert- 
ing the civil magiſtrate's ſupremacy in religion; but wrong again 
in ſuppoſing that this fupremacy was by nature, and not by compact. 
Thus, from right premiſes, the Punx fr Axs drew a wrong conclu- 
ſion; and from wrong premiſes, HookEx drew a right one. But 
if, from the wrong concluſion of the former, the ſupremacy of the 
magiſtrate was for ever excluded; yet from the right concluſion of 
the /atter, he was admitted before his time. And all this confuſion 
aroſe from a common error, admitted on both ſides, that if church 
and ſtate be diſtin and independent ſocieties, they muſt EVER re- 
main diſtinct and independent. — 

The reſult from all we have ſeen was this, that the pURTT AN 
principle eſtabliſhed an 1MpERIUM IN IMPERIO: and that Hooker 8 
introduced PERSECUTION FOR OPINIONS. 


Bba NOTES 


NOTES ro BOOK UN. 


P. 79. [A]. W E have a remarkable inſtance of this in the ſtate of 

| Venice, which is a thorough tyranny, if ever there 
was any. Mr. Bayle tells us [ Crit. Dict. Art. Abelard, Rem. (P)), that 
one day aſking a friend, who had told him a thouſand ftories of the diſor- 
ders of the Venetian ecclefiaſtics, how it happened that the ſtate would 
ſuffer things ſo diſhonourable to religion and ſociety ? his informer replied, 
that the good of the public obliged the ſovereign to this indulgence ; that 
the ſenate was not diſpleaſed to find the prieſts and monks fall under the 
public contempt for their debaucheries, for that in this condition they 
would have no credit to raiſe or foment ſedition amongſt the people; and 
that one of the reaſons why the Jeſuits were not acceptable to the ſovereign 
was, becauſe they knew how to preſerve the decorum of their character; 
and fo, gaining reſpect and reverence by a more decent exteriour, had it in 
their power to excite the populace to ſedition. 


P. 81, [BJ. A juriſdiction ſomewhat reſembling this we find in the fa- 
mous court of Areopagus at Athens: which city was once the model of 
civil prudence as well as of religion, to the improved part of mankind, 
Iſocrates, ſpeaking of this branch of juriſdiction in the Areopagus, ſays, 
It was not occupied to puniſh crimes, but to prevent them Tsr0 wpwrey ic 
nu, ON Gy xoMagses Tos Ade, aAN tf wv d xdIacxeua cs fund, aura; Kor 


CA BGNν,² ua. dpagldvay Ny Yap TETO H ae tpſov cdi. AbEIOII. Aor. | 


P. 84. [C]. In this conſiſts the MasTER-SoPHISM which runs through 
Tindal's whole book of the Kights of the Chriſtian Church. He brings all 


along the confeſſed abuſe of eccleſiaſtical government as an argument that the 
Church 
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church is an imperium in imperio ; whereas that evil conſiſts in the /egitimate 
exerciſe of two contradictory ſovereign powers in one and the ſame repub- 
lic ; nothing. of which there is, as we have ſhewn, in a church and ſtate ; 


though both ſovereign and independent before alliance. 


P. 85. [DJ. The reaſon why, throughout this Diſcourſe, I have taken 
it for granted, © That a full and free toleration, or liberty of worſhipping 
God in the way every one ſhall chuſe, is of natural equity, and conſonant to 
the genius of our holy religion,” is becauſe Mr. BAYLE in his Philoſephic 
Commentary, and Mr. Locks in his Letters on Toleration, have exhauſted the 
ſubject, and vindicated this liberty with the fulleſt and cleareſt evidence. 
And I am not of an humour actum agere. Mr. Voltaire indeed has lately 
undertaken to write in favour of it, How he has acquitted himſelf is now 
(fince thoſe admirable diſcourſes have been in the hands of all mankind) 
of little conſequence to any but himſelf, Yet it muſt needs divert the 
Reader to obſerve the air with which he concludes—* Cet ecrit ſur la 
ce tolerance eſt une requete que Phumanite preſente tres humblement au pou- 
© voir et a la prudence. JE SEME UN G&AIN QUI POURRA UN JOUR PRODUIRE 
© UN MO1SSON.”—[ ſow a grain of ſeed (ſays he) which may, one day, pro- 
duce a harveſt, He had been much nearer the truth, and that humility, 
which he here pretends to, if, with the man in the parable, he had con- 
feſſed, that he had reaped where another had ſown. Or if in courteſy we 
will allow him his pretenſions, of being a labourer in the Lord's heritage, 
he will have the grace to confeſs, that he has ill obſerved the precept of 
the Law, not to ſow his field with MISNGLED SEED : for his way throughout 
this diſcourſe is to recommend ftoleration by abuſing religion. 


P. 94. [E]. When the qyaxExs firſt aroſe, the clergy generally claimed 
their tithes by DIVINE RIGHT; and there being nothing in the /ight within 
to direct thoſe people up to that original, they regarded the exaction of 
tithes as an antichriſtian robbery ; and rather choſe to ſuffer, what they called, 
perſecution, than comply with the demand. 

In no long time after, the Clergy in general gave up this claim. I think 
the prieſt's divine right to a tenth part, and the king's divine right to the 
other nine, went out of faſhion together. And thenceforward the church 
and the crown agrecd to claim their temporal rights from the laws of the 
land only. | 


One 
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One would think therefore, that when churchmen had: changed their 


bad principles for better, the quakers might have done. ſo too. To be 


candid, I will not ſuppoſe, they wanted this good! diſpoſition. But the 
ſmalleſt change in their religious ſyſtem would have brought the whole into 
hazard, For here lay the difference between the church and the conventi- 
cle, The reform of the national religion from the corruptions of popery, 
was made on the principles of human reaſon guided by common fenſe. In 
which, whatever miſtakes the REFORMERS had committed (errors incident 
to humanity), their ſucceſſors might redreſs without. bluſhing ; and, what 
is more, without any danger of diſhonouring religion. It was not ſo with 
the Quakers. For this ſect being founded in modern, inſpiration (which is, 
by interpretation, fanaticiſm) to alter the leaſt article of their creed was 
giving the lye to the Holy Spirit, as it came from the mouth of their 
founder, George Fox. | 

Payment of tithes, therefore, was ſtill obſtinately to be refuſed. And, to 
ſupport their perſeverance, they had recourſe to another fetch of principle, 
& That whoever contributes to the ſupport of a thing ſinful is partaker of 
that fin.” And tithes being apparently finful, the defired, conclufion was 
within call. This afforded much conſolation to RU ps. It is true, the 
expedient was not without its inconvenience: for in. the number of things 
finful, they held war, eſpecially an offenſive war, to be one. And then 
an act of parliament, granting an aid for the ſupport of ſuch a war, brought 
on a new diſtreſs. What was to be done? The king would be obeyed. 
This they well knew, and therefore in dutiful filence paid their quota, 
and left it to their ill-willers to detect the prevarication. Thys ſtands the 
caſe at preſent with theſe conſcientious people. 

But to judge what indulgence is fairly due unto them, we ſhould con- 
fider a little the true grounds of that complaiſance which free-ſtates are 
always diſpoſed to ſhew to tender conſciences. Now I apprehend they 
underſtand it to extend no further than to opinions which have no evil in- 


fluence on the true and eſſential intereſts of ſociety, For to carry the in- 


dulgence further would be a ſpecies of fanaticiſm, though of a different 
kind indeed, yet as mad as that which produces the tender conſciences in 
queſtion. Gt 6 =” 
Of opinions thus injurious, there are various kinds; from that which is 
leaſt ſo, the unlaufulneſs of tithes, up through the riſing degrees of—the 
UNLAWFULNESS of oaths—oft ſelf- defence—of capital puniſhments ; till we 
come 
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come to a reprobation of civil magiſtracy itſelf, and the renouncing of all 
kings but king Jeſus. It will be allowed, that moſt of them require ſup- 
preſſion, rather than indulgence: and I believe all will own that the laſt 
was not unjuſtly treated, when, in the memory of our fathers, it was ex- 
terminated between the king's guards and the gallows. To the firſt, the 
obſtinate refuſal to pay tithes, in defiance of the public laws, ſome indul- 
gence has been reaſonably ſhewn: and that a wayward conſcience might 
lie as light as poſſible on their temporal intereſts, a juſtice of peace was 
authorized to wreſt from them, 1n an eaſy and expeditious way, what they 
could not keep, and were ſcrupulous to reſtore. | 
But now what return did they make for ſo much favour ? Why, from 
thenceforward they never loſt an opportunity of teazing the legiſlature (of 
which they have given a recent inſtance) to exclude the clergy from every 
other entrance to juſtice, Their endeavours have been hitherto fruitleſs ; 
and fruitleſs, I ſuppoſe, they are like to remain: for a more inſolent or 
iniquitous demand was never made on an equal legiſlature. _ | 
Theſe clergy-rights riſe upon the ſame footing with all the lay- rights in in 
the kingdom; to whom every court of law and equity, as is fit, ſtands 
open. Yet theſe, as a ſealed fountain, are to be kept ſhut up for the 
ſolace of the ſaints; and the clergy to be admitted no higher than to the 
muddy ftream of a country juſtice. = 
Had the Quakers confined their demand to an exemption from an ecaleſe- 
aſtical juriſdiction, ſome decency of appearances had been kept, for the 
ſpiritual courts might have been thought too much a party : not to ſay 
that the proper object of their power extends no further than reformation cf 
manners. But to attempt a violation, not of this only, but of all civil com- 
munities, in which it is the eſſential right of atizens to have all the courts 
of juſtice thrown open to them, is a ſtrain of modeſty peculiar to this illuſ- 
We ſect. 
P. 103. [F J. When a modern archbiſhop of the ſame ſec (and, to od 
of him only hy what follows, one might, though very erroneouſly, ſuſpect 
him of the ſame principles) had entertained us with this flattering ſtory of 
the archbiſhop Courtney, he proceeds thus: Nor has the ſtatute of the 
_ « 2;th of Henry VIII. had any other influence on the ſtate of theſe aſſem- 
** blies [ viz, Convocations] as to this matter | viz, the right of calling 
* themſelves] THAN ONLY THIS, that whereas, before, the archbiſhop 
* might, whenever he pleaſed, without any other direction, by his own, 
1 proper motion have ſummoned his clergy to a ſynod, now he may not 
« (9 
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« do it, but by the king's writ to warrant him therein: but as for the 
© power of calling them, that is ſtill left to him as it was before.“ Wake's 

State of the Church and Clergy of England, p. 11. I believe, the Reader 
would ſuſpe& me of a deſign to banter him, if in a fimilar caſe I ſhould 

argue in a ſimilar manner, and ſay, * The FREE election of a biſhop by his 
& chapter, has received no change from what it was in ancient times but only 

&« this; that whereas, anciently, the chapter, without any other direction, 

© might, on a vacancy, by their own proper motion, chuſe a new biſhop ; 

cc now they may not do it, but by the king's writ of conge dire; which they 

cc muſt wait for, before they proceed to election. But as for the r1GHuT of 
e chufing their biſhop, that is ſtill left them as it was before.” For without 

doubt the incurring a præmunire for ſummoning a ſynod, and chufing a 
biſhop». before the king's writ comes, or refuſing to ſummon or to chuſe 

after it is come, can never affect the power of the one or the free choice of 

the other.— But this will ever be the caſe even amongſt men of the moft 
reaſonable principles, when they write, as party, and not as truth, directs 
their pen, | 3 

P. 118. [G}. Carr the Nonjuror, Ax EnGcLISHMAN, as he calls him- 
ſelf, was (with a good deal of knowledge in old records, but without 
judgement) ſet on work and publickly paid to write a JacopiTE HisToORY 
oF England. "This man, to ſupport his doctrine of indefeafible right, obſerves, 
when he comes to the reign of Henry IV, That the clergy of England have 
never TERIVEN under (what he calls) an uſurpation. One of their oppreſſions 
under this reign, being, as he reckons, 79 be enrolled in a commiſſion of array 
to oppoſe a French invaſion, Now could any thing be more deſtructive af 
his avowed purpoſe than this filly obſervation, or more recommend an in- 
terrupted ſucceſſion to his maſters (who I ſuppoſe are Engliſhmen too), than 
that, at ſuch ſeaſons, the encroachments of the clergy on the civil power 
were wont to receive ſome check ? 

P. 128. [H]. But let it be obſerved, that the canon Law rarely cul- 
tivated a truth, but in order to graft a lye upon it: as here, under pre- 
tence of teaching humility in church governors, and of encouraging the 
inferior clergy to vindicate their Chriſtian liberty, the real purpoſe of the 
courT of RoME was to mortify all Catholic biſhops, for inſolently pre- 
tending to be of the ſame rank and order with the biſhop of Rome; by 
a fair hint that they were B1isHoPs but by courteſy, and that they differed 
from PRESBYTERS only in. name, given them on no better authority than 
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P. 130. [I]. How neceſſary this svyrEMacy is, for the ſake of the 
ſtate, may be ſeen by the famous contention between the Houje of Com- 
mons and the Convocation in 1532, before the Act of Submiſſion of the 
Clergy to Henry VIII. 

The Commons in the year 1532 repreſent, in a petition to the King, 
«© that the clergy in Convocation have made, and dayly make, divers ſanc- 
« tions or laws concerning temporal things; ſome of which be repugnant 
& to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm, not having ne requiring the royal 
te aſſent to the ſame; nother any aſſent or knowledge of the lay ſubject; 
* nother to them publiſhed and known in their mother tongue; albeit di- 
vers of the ſaid laws extend to the King's perſon, his liberty, and pre- 
t rogative royal, and to the interdiction of his laws and poſſeſſions, and ſo 
e likewiſe to the goods and poſſeſſions of his lay ſubjects, declaring the 
« infringers of the ſaid laws, ſo by them made, not only to incur the 
ce terrible cenſure of excommunication, but alſo the deteſtible crime and 
&« fin of hereſy ; by which, the humble and obedient lay ſubjects be brought 
e into this ambiguity, whether they may execute the King's laws, accord- 
te ing to his juriſdiction royal, for dread of the ſame cenſures and pains com- 
6 priſed in the ſame laws, ſo by them made in their Convocation, to the 
« great trouble and inquietation of the lay ſubject, &c. and the impeach- 
& ment of the King's juriſdiction and prerogative royal.“ 

The anſwer of the Convocation to this repreſentation of the Commons was 
as follows © We ſay, that foraſmuch as we repute and take our autho- 
« rity of making laws to be grounded upon the ſcripture of God, and 
« the determination of Holy chunch, which muſt alſo be a rule and 
* ſquare to try the juſtice and righteouſneſs of all laws, as well ſpiritual 
« as temporal, we verily truſt, that, conſidering the laws of this realm be 
« ſuch as have been made by moſt Chriſtian, religious, and devout princes 
and people, how both theſe laws proceeding from one fountain, the 
« ſame being fincerely interpretated, and after the good meaning of the 
« makers, there ſhall be found no repugnancy nor contrariety, but that 
«© the one ſhall be found, as aiding, maintaining and ſupporting the other. 
« And if it ſhall otherwiſe appear, as it is our duty to reform our ordinances 
to God's commiſſion, and to conform our ſtatutes and laws and thoſe 
« of our predeceſſors, to the determination of ſcripture and Hol * U.; 
“ ſo we hope in God that your highneſs will, if there appear cauſe why, 
« with the aſſent of your people, temper your grace's laws accordingly. 

Vol. IV. Cc « And 
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* And as concerning the requiring of your highneſs royal afſent to the au- 
&« thority of ſuch laws as have been by our predeceflors, or ſhall be made 
« by us in ſuch points and articles as we have by God's authority to rule 
« and order by ſuch proviſions and laws; we knowing your highneſs? 
« wiſdom and virtue and learning, nothing doubt but the ſame perceiveth 
& how the granting hereunto dependeth not upon our will and liberty. 
% AND THAT WE, your moſt humble ſubjects, May NoT SUBMIT THE EXECUs« 
& TION OF OUR CHARGE AND DUTY certainly preſcribed by God, To Your 
* 41GHNESS' ASSENT, although in very deed the ſame is moſt. worthy for 
« your noble, princely, and excellent virtues, not only to give your royal 
4c gſſent, but alſo to deviſe and command what we ſhould for good ordez 
c and manners by ſtatutes and laws provide in the church ; nevertheleſs 
© confidering we may not refrain the doing of our office, we moſt humbly 
« defiring your grace, as the ſame hath. heretofore, ſo. from henceforth, 
© to ſhew your grace's mind and opinion to. us, which we ſhall moſt 
« oladly hear and follow, 1F 1T SHALL PLEASE GOD TO INSPIRE US 30 
10 po. / 5 

« Furthermore, whereas your ſaid lay- ſubjects ſay, that ſundry of the ſaid 
& laws. extend to your excellent perſon, your liberty, and prerogative 
royal, and to the interdiction of your lands and poſſeſſions: to this we 
« ſay, that having ſubmitted the tryak and examining. of the laws made 
t in the church, by us and our predeceſſors, to the juſt and ſtraĩt rule of 
4 God's laws, which giveth meaſure of power, prerogative, and authority 
« to. all emperors, kings, princes and potentates, and all other; we have 
& conceived ſuch opinion of your majeſty's goodneſs and virtue, that what- 
ce ſoever any perſons, not ſo well learned as your grace is, would pretend 
« unto the ſame, whereby we may be brought into your grace's diſplea- 
4 ſure, ſurmiſing that we ſhould by uſurpation and preſumption extend 
« our laws to your moſt noble perſon, prerogative and realm, yet the 
 « fame your highneſs being ſo highly learned will facilly diſcharge and 
« deliver us from that envy, when it ſhall appear that the ſaid laws are 
made by us or our predeceſſors conformable and. maintainable by the 
« ſcripture of God and determination of the church, AGAINST WHICH, No 
4% LAWS CAN STAND OR TAKE EFFECT.” 

This was ſuch an apology as convinced HEenky that it was time to 
provide for their more perfect sUBM1ss10N ; which he did, ſoon after, by 
act of parliament, For, how. he reliſhed their anſwer appears OY RY 
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he ſaid to the Commons when he ordered them to come and receive this an- 
ſwer of the Convocation. © We think (ſays he) their anſwer will {nally 
ce pleaſe you, for it ſeemeth to us very $sLENDER. You be a GREAT 
© 5ORT OF WISE MEN; I doubt not but you will look ciRcUMsPECTLY 
tc jn the matter; and we will be IN DIFFERENT between you.” Without 
doubt, he meant as au umpire, not as a ſimple /pefator : For he was more 
concerned in the matter than either of them. The Convocation was in- 
truſted with the welfare of the church : the Commons with that of the 
ſtate ; but Henzy was intruſted with the welfare of both. 


P. 131. [K]. Yet fo perverſe or ignorant hath the citizen of Geneva 
ſhewn himſelf, that, after reading all this, he hath declared, that © though 
« the King of England hath eſtabliſhed himſelf head of the church, yet 
cc in England as well as in other places there are two powers, two ſove— 
cc reigns;” and conſequently an imperium in imperio. His reaſon is ad- 
mirable : the Headſbip conſiſis rather in a power to preſerve religion than to 
change it; that is, to deſtroy it. So that to prevent an imperium in impe- 
rio, nothing will ſerve him but the right of deſtroying at pleaſure, A 
right founded on no other principle than this, that religion is a creature of 
the ſtate, viz. a phantom invented by politicians to keep fools in awe. 
That this is all the notion which our virtuous citizen of Geneva has of the 
matter, he declares plainly enough throughout all his writings ; and par- 
ticularly by what immediately follows, “ that of all the Chriſtian writers 
« the philoſopher, Hobbes, is the only man who has fully ſeen the miſ- 
& chief [of this imperium in imperio], and provided the remedy, by daring 
ce to propoſe a reunion of the two heads of the eagle, and by bringing 
te back every thing to the political unity.” But to manifeſt his good faith, 
or, at leaſt, his knowledge of the civil conſtitutions which he thus dog- 
matically condemns, he ſays, that in all places where the clergy make and 
conſtitute a body, there they are maſters and legi/lators in their department. 
In England the clergy make a body, and a diſtin body; yet they are 
neither maſters nor legiſlators in their department, Their department is 
in ConvocaTlioN : yet there they cannot ſo much as enter into any bufi- 
neſs till they have particular and expreſs licence, from the civil magiſtrate, 
for ſo doing. He pretends to have read what is here ſaid of the Alliance 
between Church and State, as it exiſts at preſent in England : and there he 
might ſce, that the firſt and moſt neceſſary conſequence of the King's 

| Cc 2 becoming 
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becoming head of the eburch is, that without the conſent and allowance 
of the ſtate, the church can exert no act of authority or legiſlation 
to decree or change any thing either in the diſcipline or doctrines of 
religion. 

«© Parmi nous, les rois d*Angleterre ſe ſont etablis chefs de PEgliſe, autant 
en ont fait les czars; mais par ce titre ils sen ſont moins rendus les maitres 
que les miniftres; ils ont moins acquis le droit de la changer que le pou- 
voir de la maintenir; ils n'y ſont pas LE6ISLATEURS, ils n'y font que 
Princes. Partout ou le clerge fait un corps il eſt maitre & legiſlateur dans 
ſa partie. I y 4 donc deux puiſſances, deux ſouverains, en Angleterre et 
en Ruſhe, comme tout ailleurs. De tous les auteurs Chretiens le philo- 
fophe Hobbes eſt le ſeul qui ait bien vi le mal et le remede, qui ait oſe 
propoſer de reunir les deux tetes de I'Aigle, et de tout ramener à l'unité 
politique, fans laquelle jamais etat ni gouvernment ne ſera bien conſtitue.” 
Du Contract Social, L. iv. c. 8. 


P. 133. [L. The very learned, the preſident Henault, in his Chrono- 
logical Hiſtory of France, ſpeaking in juſtification of the Cox cop Ar, 
which gives the right of nomination of the greater benefices to the King, 
and of its juſt preference to the PRAGMATIC SANCTION, ſays —** Que le 
& roi repreſentant la nation, c'eſt a lui d'exercer les droits quexercoient 
* les premiers fideles ; et qu'ils lui ont remis lorque PEgliſe a ETE REGUE 
% dans Petat, POUR PRIX DE LA PROTECTION que le roi accordoit a la reli- 
« gion;“ p. 603, ed. 8vo; agrecable to the principles, and in the very 
words, of the ALLIANCE. 


P. 135. [M. As in theſe incorporate unions, it commonly happens that 
the fundamental articles are declared by the contracting parties, to be unal- 
terable ; it hath become a queſtion, whether the new ſovereignty can alter 
ſuch articles without diſſolving the Union. The difficulty ſeems to ariſe 
from the very nature of the convention, Two independent ſtates unite in 
one, on certain conditions, declared, by the contracting parties, to be unal- 
terable. When theſe two ſtates are equal, a new one ariſes from their in- 
corporation, compoſed of the other two; when unequal, the leſs is melted 
down into the more powerful ; as in this latter caſe one only of the con- 
tracting parties now ſubfiſts ; ſo, in the other, neither of them. But good 
faith requires, that all contracts ſhall remain in force, till diſſolved by the 
mutual conſent of the contracting parties themſelves ; but here the contract- 
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ing parties are no longer in being: So that theſe articles of union would 
ſeem to be perpetual, though that condition had not been expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated. On the other hand, the inceſſant flux of human things neceſſitates 
ſociety, in courſe of time, to make changes in the moſt fundamental parts 
of the conſtitution. . This is the difficulty: which ſeems not to be well 
ſolved in only recurring to the common power of the ſovereignty of re- 
pealing and changing the laws; whoſe very title indeed ſhews the abſurdity 
of an irrevocable law; as ſuch law would tend to deſtroy the very power 
which puts it in force; for the reaſon of this act of power is founded on 
a ſuppofition, that the laws, revoked by the ſovereign, were of the ſove- 
reign's enacting; which is not the fact, in the caſe before us. For the ar- 
ticles of Union, made before the incorporation, had for their author, 
powers different from what are now left for their abrogation; one or both 
the contracting powers being no longer exiſtent, 

To juſtify any alteration, therefore, we muſt have recourſe to a higher 
principle; which is not the rights of this or that ſovereignty, but of ſo- 
ciety itſelf, as ſuch. Contracts between independent ſtates are of the ſame 
nature as thoſe between individuals. Now a number of individuals, let 
it be three hundred, or three hundred thouſand, agree, in the ſtate of na- 
ture, to form themſelves into civil ſociety. The firſt convention (as it is 
called by the writers on the laws of nature and nations) by which the form 
of government is agreed upon, is between individuals ; where the conſent 
of every one is neceſſary to make him ſubject to it. And this form they 
declare to be unalterable, as the only one they are willing to exchange for 
their natural liberty. After this follows the ſecond convention; in which 
protection and allegiance are mutually promiſed by ſovereign and people; 
whereby the contracting parties in the fr convention become annihilated, 
and a new factitious perſon is produced; as appears from hence, that in 
the firſt convention the conſent of every one is neceſſary to conclude him; 
in the ſecond, the majority is ſufficient. Now who ever doubted but that 
this new created body had a right of altering the form of government? 
For the neceſſity, which ariſes from the nature of things, requiring an al- 
teration, and the contracting parties being no longer exiſtent, their ſur- 
vivor muſt needs be deemed their ſubſtitute, on whom all their power is 
devolved, | 
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P. 137. [N]. N. Bacon, in his diſcourſe on the Engliſh Government, 
compoſed by the aſſiſtance of Selden's papers, ſays, © The common law ever 
« held the ſupreme cognizance of excommunication within its own power, 
ie as upon the writ de quare ercommunic to may appear,” p. 182. It was a 
law from the Conqueſt, and all along infiſted on, that none of the king's 


barons could be excommunicated without his leave : For in the feudal times 
there was ſo cloſe a connexion between the ſovereign and his feudatories, 


that it was a maxim in this law, that the Lord owes no leſs to his vaſſal, than 


the vaſlal owes to the lord. 


P. 147. [O]. The reader cannot but be much edified with the adoiicabls 
reaſoning of Dr. HoapLy, Biſhop of Bangor, againſt Dr. Hare, Dean of 
Worceſter : who had quoted this text, and underſtood it in the ſenſe here 
given to it.—“ Can ſuch a writer as this (ſays his lordſhip), ſo warm in a 
t cauſe touching the authority of the church, forget that the church of 
& Chri/t is not the chilp of Kings and Queens becoming chriſtians, but the 
& MOTHER ; that the buſineſs of a mother is to nurſe and feed her children, 
e and not to be fed by them: and that the church is thus repreſented even 
ce by thoſe who are perpetually quoting this text? Nay the dean ought 
ce to be put in mind that Chriſtian kings and queens are a part of this 
very church, to which they are here repreſented as nurſes: and that if this 
© text relates to Chriſt's church, then Chriſtian kings and queens are to 
ce nurſe themſelves.” Dean of Worceſter ſtill the ſame, &c. p. 751.—To all 
this, I will only ſuppoſe the dean to reply, © Can ſuch a writer as this, 
6 ſo warm in a cauſe touching the ſupremacy of the civil magiſtrate, forget 
« that a Chriſtian king, is not the EAD, but a MEMBER of the church: 
that the buſineſs of every member in a body is to miniſter to the wants of 
cc every other, for we are members one of another | Eph. iv. v. 2 6.] - not to 
ce rule and domineer over all, Nay the biſhop ought to be put in mind, 
«© that as kings and queens are parts and members of this very church of 
« which they are repreſented as heads, their headſhip, inſtead of being em- 
&« ployed to govern others, muſt be exerciſed in governing themſelves.” — 


But, the force of this ingenious reaſoning is more fully ſeen in the next 


chapter, where we ſpeak of natural and fictitious perſonality. 


P. 148. PJ. Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of Charles II. p. 538. tells 
us, that Algernon Sidney's notion of Chriſtianity was, that it was like a divine 
philoſophy in the mind, without public worſhip, or any thing that looked like a 

church, 
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church. That an ignorant Monk who had ſeen no further than his cell, 
or a mad fanatic who had looked befide his reaſon, ſhould talk in this 
manner, would be nothing ſtrange. But that a man ſo ſupremely {killed 
in the ſcience of human nature and civil policy, and who knew ſo well 
what religion was able to do for the ſtate, ſhould fall into this error, 
is indeed ſurpriſing. The view of thoſe monſtrous abuſes which Chriſ- 
tianity had done and ſuffered, in its application to the ſtate's ſervice, 
through a long age of ignorance, by a bloody and debauched clergy, and 
all for want of being guided by the principles here laid down, was, I ſup- 
| poſe, the thing which ſtruck him with horror, and inclined him to eſpouſe 
this ſtrange novelty ; inſtead of recurring to that natural remedy, which 
another great man, embarked in the ſame cauſe, points out, where he 
deſcribes the malady.——Primo homines ut tutò ac libere fine vi atque in- 
juriis vitam agerent convenere in CIVITATEM ; ut ſanctè et religiose, in 
ECCLESIAM : illa /eges, hec diſciplinam habet ſuam, plane DivzRsAM. 
Hinc toto orbe Chriſtiano per tot annos bellum ex bello ſeritur, quod 
MAGISTRATUS et ECCLESIA inter ſe oFFICIA CONFUNDUNT» Miltoni 


* Defenſ. Pref. 
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CHAP. L 
Of the Origin and Uſe of a Tefl-Law. 


MAGNA VIS VERITATIS, quz contra hominum ingenia, calli- 
ditatem, ſollertiam, 7 fictas omnium inſidias, facile 
ſe, per ſe, ipſa defendat “! Thus breaks out the illuſtrious 
Roman, tranſported by a fit of philoſophical enthuſiaſm. This 
force of truth never ſhone with greater luſtre than on the preſent 
F occaſion : where, by the aſſiſtance of a few plain and ſimple priuci- 
ET ples, taken from the nature of man, and the ends of political ſocie- 
E: ty, we have cleared up a chaos of controverſy ; proved the juſtice 
and neceſſity of an ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE; de- 
duced the mutual conditions on which it was formed; and ſhewn 
them to have an amazing agreement with our own happy eſtab- 
liſhment., What remains is to vindicate the equity of what our 
conſtitution calls a TEST-LAw; which we are now enabled to do 

on the very principles of our adverſaries themſelves. 

' # Cicer, Orat. pro Ccelio. 
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The neceſſity of a NATIONAL RELIGION was, till of late, one 
of the moſt unconteſted principles in politics. The practice of all 
nations and the opinion of all ſages concurred to give it credit, To, 
collect what the beſt and wiſeſt authors of antiquity (where the 
conſent was univerſal) have ſaid in favour of a national religion, 
would be eudleſs. We fhall content ourſelves with the opinion of 
two modern writers in its favour : who, being profeſſed advocates 
for the common rights of mankind, will, we ſuppoſe, be favourably 
heard. This (ſays one of them) was ancient policy [v/z. the 
union of the civil and religious intereſts] and hence it is neceſſary 
„that the people ſhould have a public leading in religion. For to 
The deny the magiſtrate a Worſhip, or take away a NATIONAL CHURCH, 
eis as mere enthuſiaſm as the notion which ſets up perſecution ;. os 
& Toward keeping mankind in order (ſays the other) it is neceſſary 
de there ſhould be ſome religion profeſſed and even ESTABLISHED A.“ 
Indeed not many, even now, will directly deny this neceſlity ; 
though, by employing ſuch arguments againſt a 7% as would 
deſtroy an eſtabliſhment, they open a way, though a little more 
obliquely, to this concluſion. But it is that unavoidable conſe- 
quence ſpringing from an e/ia6/; red church, iu every place where 
there are diverſities of religions, a TEST-LAw, which makes the 
judgement of ſo many revolt; and chuſe rather to give up an ab- 
;fbhment than receive jit with this tyrannical attendant. Although 
it appears, at firſt view, ſo evident that, when a church and ſtate 
are in RIO, he who, cannot give ſecurity for his behaviour to 
both, may with as —_ reaſon be deprived of ſome civil advan- 
tages, as he, who, before the union, roofs not give ſecurity to the. 
ſtate alone. 

The matter, therefore, of greateſt concern remains to be en- 
quired into; namely, how the. equity M a feſt-law can be deduced 
from thoſe principles of the law of nature and nations, by which we 
have ſo clearly proved the ju/tice of an Efiabliſhed Religion, But here, as 

1 Shaftefbury's Characteriſticks, Vol. I. Tr. 1. 2, | ofs 


+ Wollaſton's Religion of Nature Delineated, p. 124. ö 
before, 
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before, in the caſe of an efabl/oment, it is not to my purpoſe to de- 
fend this or that national form or mode of e; for it may fo 
happen (I wiſh I could ſay it has not happened) that the very worſt 
may be employed, where the dangers are preſſing, or the paſſions 
of men inflamed ; but to defend a TEsT-LAw in general. By which 
I underſtand ſome ſufficient proof or evidence required from thoſe ad- 
mitted into the adminiſiration of public affairs, that they are members of 
the religion eſtabliſhed by law. 

And, in ſhewing the juſtice, equity, and neceſſity of a 7. laxv, 
I ſhall proceed in the manner in which I ſet out, and have hitherto 
obſerved, of deducing all my concluſions, in a continued chain of 
reaſoning, from the ſimple principles at firſt laid down. 

Hitherto I have conſidered that alliance, between church and tate, 
which produces an eſtabliſhment, only under its more ſimple form, 
i. e. where there 1s but one religion in the ſtate, But it may ſo hap- 
pen, that either at the time of convention, or afterwards, there 
may be more than one. 


5 
3 


I. If there be more than one at the time of convention, the ſtate 
allies itſelf with the LARGEST of theſe religious ſocieties. It is fit 
the ſtate ſhould do ſoy becauſe the larger the religious ſociety is, 
where there is an equality in other points, the better enabled it 
will be to anſwer the ends of an alliance; as having the greateſt 

number under its influence. It is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould do other- 
| wiſe; becauſe the two ſocieties being compoſed of the ſame indivi- 
duals, the greatly prevailing religion muſt have a majority of its 
members in the aſſemblies of ſtate ; who will naturally prefer their 
own religion to any other, 

With this religion is the alliance made; and a full TOLERATION 
given to the reſt, in eſſe, or in poſſe . Yet under the reſtriction of 
a TEST-LAW, to keep them from hurting that which is ab- 
liſhed. 


See note [A], at the end of this Book, 
Dd 2 From 
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From this account of the origin of a H- lau may be deduced the 
following CoROLL ARIES concerning an e/tabli/hment, For, 

1. From hence may be ſeen the reaſon why the epiſcopal is the 
efiabliſhed church, in ExGLAND; and the preſbyterian the eftabliſhed 
church in ScoTLAND; and the equity of that conversIoNn ; which 
our adverſaries have repreſented as ſo egregious an abſurdity, in 
point of right, that it 1s ſufficient to difcredit the reafon of all 
eſtabliſhments. 

2. Hence too may be ſeen the truth of what was before ob- 
ferved, concerning the DURATION of this alliance: that it is PERPE- 
TUAL, but Nor IRREVOCABLE; i. e. it ſubſiſts juſt ſo long as the 
church, thereby eſtabliſhed, maintains its ſuperiority of extent : 
which when it loſes to any conſiderable degree, the alliance becomes 
void. For the united church being then no longer able to perform 
its part of the convention, which 1s formed on reciprocal conditions, 
the ſtate becomes diſengaged. And a NEW ALLIANCE is, of courſe, 
contracted with the now prevailing church, for the reaſons which 
made the old. Thus, formerly, the alliance between the PAGAN 
CHURCH and the empire of Rome was diſſolved; and the CHRIS“E 
TIAN eſtabliſhed, in its place: and, of late, the alliance between 
the PoyisH CHURCH and the kingdom of England was broken; and 
| another made with the PRoTESTANT, in its ſtead, 


II. If theſe different religions ſpring up after the alliance hath 
been formed; then, whenever they become conſiderable, a 7eft-law 
is neceflary, for the ſecurity of the effabliſhed church, For amongſt 
diverſities of religions, where every one thinks itſelf the only true, or, 
at leaſt, the moſt pure, every one aims at riſing on the ruins of the 
reſt * : which it calls, 6ringing into conformity with itſelf. The 
means of doing this when reaſon fails, which is rarely at hand, 


* See an hiſtorical narration of the conduct of the early Puritans to make their diſ- 
cipline national in ſpight of the civil magiſtrate, in a curious account printed 1593, and 
intitled, Dangerous Poſitions and Proceedings publiſhed and practiſed within this Iſland 
of Brytaine, under pretence of Reformation and for the Preſbiterial Diſcipline,'” 


and 
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and more rarely heard when it is, will be by getting into 
the public adminiſtration, and applying the civil power to the work. 
But, when one of theſe religions is the eftabliſhed, and the reſt 
under a Zoleration, then envy at the advantages of an effabliſhment 
will join the folerated churches in confederacy againſt it, and unite 
them in one common quarrel to diſturb its peace. In this immi- 
nent danger, the allied church calls upon the ſtate, for the perfor- 
mance of its contract; who thereupon gives her a TEsT-LAaw for 
her ſecurity : whereby an entrance into the adminiſtration (the only 
way, the threatened miſchief may be effected) is ſhut to all but 
members of the eftabhiſhed church. So when the ſectaries, in the 
time of Charles the Firſt, had, for want of this law, overturned 
the church of England; as ſoon as the government was reſtored, 
and replaced on its old foundations, the legiſlature thought fit to 
make a Zeſt-/aw * (though with the lateſt ; and, what was worſe, 
with the narroweſt views) to prevent a repetition of the like diſ- 
aſters. A law, on its firſt enacting, confeſſed, on all hands, fo 
equitable as well as expedient, that the celebrated lord Digby, then 
earl of Briſtol, emment for his parts of ſpeculation and buſineſs, 
though at that time a papiſt, largely acknowledged the high wiſdom 
of it, by arguments of great weight and validity, When the bill 
was firſt brought into the Houſe of Lords, the noble earl delivered 
his mind to this effe&t :—*< He declared himſelf a catholic of the 
de church, not of the court, of Rome; and therefore ſpoke as a faith- 
& ful member of a Proteſtant parliament. The bill, he obſerved, 
4% Was brought up from the Houſe of Commons, the repreſentatives 
e of the people, and conſequently the beſt judges of the temper of 
the nation. A bill as full of moderation towards Catholics, as of 
e prudence and ſecurity towards the religion of the ſtate : all the 
* particulars of it being reduced to this one intent, NATURAL To 
„ALL SOCIETIES OF MEN, of hindering a leſſer oppoſite party from 
growing too ſtrong for the greater and more conſiderable one. 


* In 1671. 


« And 
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&« And in this juſt way of prevention (ſays he) is not the modera- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons to be admired, that they have 
i reſtrained it to this ſole point of DEBARRING THEIR ADVERSARIES 
«© FROM OFFICES AND PLACES? However, the ſentiments of a Ca- 
« tholic of the church of Rome may oblige me, upon ſcruple of 
s conſcience in ſome particulars of this bill, to. give my negative to 
it, when it comes to paſſing; yet as a member of a Proteſtant 
bh parliament my advice prudentially cannot but go — with the 
„main ſcope of it.“ 

Thus a TEsT-LAw took its birth; whether at, or aſter the time 
of alliance. And from this moment the juſtice and equity of an 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH began to be called in queſtion. It will be 
therefore proper, in the next place, to ſhew that the ſtate is under 
the higheſt obligations to provide the church with this ſecurity, 


HA I. 


Of the Neceſſity and Equity of a Teſt-Law. 


WV have now proved the equity and neceſſity of the Alliance 
between Church and State; and have therefore a right to uſe 
it as a principle, in our further inquiry. 


I. By this alliance, the ſtate promiſed to protect the church, and 
to ſecure it from the injuries and inſults of its enemies. An at- 
tempt, in the members of any other church, to get into the ad- 
miniſtration, in order to deprive the eſtabliſhed church of the cove- 
nanted rights which it enjoys, either by ſharing thoſe advantages 
with it, or by drawing them from it, is highly injurious, And 
we have ſhewn, that where there are diverſities of religions, this 
attempt will be always making : the ſtate then muſt defeat that 
attempt: But there is no other way of doing it, than by hindering 
its enemies from entering into the adminiſtration : but they can be 


hindered only by a TEST-LAw. 
II. Again, 
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II. Again, This promiſe of protection is of ſuch a nature, as is, 
on no pretence, to be diſpenſed with. For, protection was not 
only a condition of alliance, but, on the church's part, the /o/e con- 
dition of it. We have ſhewn, that all other benefits and advan- 
tages are foreign to a church, as ſuch, and improper for it. Now 
the not performing the ſole condition of a convention virtually de- 
ſtroys and diflolves it: eſpecially if we conſider that this ſole con- 
dition is both neceſſary and ju/t: Neceſſary, as a free convention 
muſt have mutual conditions; and, but for i,, one fide would be 
without any: J, as the convention itſelf is founded on the laws 
of nature and nations; and 25% the only condition which ſuits the 
nature of a church to demand or expect. | 


III. But again, the church, in order to enable the ſtate to perform 
this /ole condition, the affording of protection, conſented to give up 
its ſupremacy, and independency, to the civil ſovereign. Whence 
it follows, that whenever the enemies of the eſtabliſhed church get 
into the magiſtrature, to which, as we ſaid, the ſupremacy of the 
church 1s transferred by the alliance, ſhe becomes a prey, and lies 
entirely at their mercy : being now, by the loſs of her ſupremacy, 
in no condition for detence, as ſhe was in her natural ſtate, unpro- 
tected and independent. So that not to ſecure her by a Zeft-lary is 
betraying, and delivering her up bound, to her enemies. 

Thus it is ſeen what obligation the ſtate lies under, from com- 
pact, of providing a 7e/?-/awv for the ſecurity of the gablſſbed church : 
and, by inforcing this obligation, from the laſt motive, we have 
obviated the only plauſible objection that could be made to our ac- 
count of this condition ¶ protection: which is, “ That if an union 
between church and ſtate be, as we have repreſented it, ſo neceſſary 
for the well-being of civil ſociety, how happened it, that that uni- 
verſal charity to mankind, which is the charaReriſtic of true reli— 
gion, could not engage the church to enter into union, without 
ſtanding upon terms of advantage to itſelf ; eſpecially ſuch as ne— 
ceſſarily introduce a 2%- lau, fo full of inconvenience tothe ſubject 2” 


This. 
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This objection, though already obviated, ſhall be now conſidered 
more particularly, 1. We ſay, that religion conſtituting a political 
ſociety, and it being of the nature of political ſociety to ſeek ſup- 
port from alltances, the church was in a proper and reaſonable pure 
ſuit, when it aimed at its own advantage in this convention. 2. We 
ſay, that as man, when he entered into civil ſociety, neceſſarily 
parted from ſome of his natural rights, ſo the church, when it 
entered into alliance with the ſtate, did the ſame. The right ſhe 
departed from was her independency; which ſhe transferred to the 
civil ſovereign : for no alliance can be made between two ſuch in? 
dependent focieties, till one hath given up its independency to the 4 
other ; and this, the law of nations ſays, ſhall be the leſs powerful 
ſociety : which, in the preſent caſe, is the church. Now, as man 
received an equivalent for the natural rights he gave up; ſo, in all 
reaſon, ſhould the church. 3. But laſtly, we ſay, the church 
could not enter into alliance, and not ſtipulate for this condition, 
without concurring to its own deſtruction. It hath been ſhewn 
juſt before, that the dependency of the church on the ſtate neceſ- 
ſarily follows an alliance: and, in the preceding paragraph, that, 
where a church, in this condition, hath enemies in the magiſtra- 
ture, and without means of defence in herſelf, ſhe muſt expect the 
moſt fatal iſſue. Now the great law of ſelf-preſervation obliges 
her to provide againſt them. But no other proviſion can be made 
than engaging the protection of the ſtate, Therefore we conclude, 
that the church's ſtipulating for that protection was not only what 
ſhe in juſtice mig i, but what in duty ſhe was 9b/:ged to do. 

Here we might have concluded our inquiry; having, in a con- 
tinued chain of reaſoning, drawn from the moſt ſimple principles, 
explained the original and nature of civil and religious ſociety ; and, 
from thence, deduced our main concluſions, The NECESSITY OF AN 
EST ABLISHED CHURCH, and The JUSTICE AND EQUITY OF A TEST= 
LAW. 

But, that nothing may be wanting to put ſo important a matter 
out of controverſy, 
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II. . 

I proceed, in the next place, to ſhew, that had no promiſe of pro- 
tection been made, yet the ſtate would have lain under the moſt indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity of providing a te- lad for its own ſecurity. A cele- 
brated writer, who, as far as religion hath to do with politics, was 
no bad judge, either of its effential or accidental effects, ſpeaking of 
a TEST-LAW, ſcruples not to pronounce, ** That no man ought to 
© be truſted with any ſhare of power under a government, who 
* muſt, to act conſiſtently with himſelf, endeavour the deſtruction 
&* of that very government *.“ 

It hath been obſerved, that wherever there are rere of 
religion, each ſect, believing its own the true, ſtrives to advance 
itſelf on the ruins of the reſt. If this doth not ſucceed by force 
of argument, theſe partiſans are very apt to have recourſe to the 
coactive power of the ſtate: which is done by introducing a party 
into the public adminiſtration. And they have always had art 
enough to make the ſtate believe, that its intereſts were much con- 
cerned in the ſucceſs of their religious quarrels. What perſecu- 
tions, rebellions, revolutions, loſs of civil and religious liberty, 
theſe inteſtine ſtruggles between ſets have occaſioned, is well 
known even to ſuch as are leaſt acquainted with the hiſtory of 
mankind. | 

To prevent theſe miſchiefs was (as we have ſhewn) one great 
motive for the ſtate's ſeeking alliance with the church. For the 
obvious remedy was to e/tabliſh one church, and give a free toleratian 
to the reſt. But if, in adminiſtering this cure, the ſtate ſhould 
ſtop ſhort, and not proceed to exclude the folerated religions from 
entering into the public adminiſtration, ſuch imperfe& application 
of the remedy would infinitely heighten the diſtemper. For, be- 
fore the alliance, it was only a miſtaken aim in propagating truth, 
which occaſioned theſe diſorders : but now, the zeal for opinions 
would be out of meaſure inflamed by envy and emulation; which 


* Lord Bolingbroke? 8 Letter to Sir W. Windham; where, if in any place, he 
delivers his real opinion. 
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the temporal advantages, enjoyed by the e&fabh/hed church, exclu- 
fave of the reſt, will alvays occaſion. And what miſchiefs this 
would produce, had every ſect a free entry into the adminiſtration, 
the reader may eaſily conceive. | 

Now this being the inevitable fate of every government where 
religion is eſtabliſhed, with diverſity of ſeas, and without a teſt- 
law; and an gfablihed religion being proved indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to ſociety ; we muſt conclude, that the ſtate has the moſt preſſing 
reaſons to provide a teſt-law, as well for its own ſecurity, as for the 
diſcharge of its contract with the church *. 

If it be faid, That would men content themſelves, as, in reaſon, 
they ought, with enjoying their own opinions, without obtruding 
them upon others, theſe evils, which require the remedy of a 7ze/t- 
law, would never happen. This is very true: and ſo would men 
but obſerve the rule of right in general, there would be no need ta 
have recourſe to civil ſociety to rectify the evils of a ſtate of nature. 


CH AP; II; 


In which the objections to the equily and expediency of a tefl-law are 
conſidered. 


AVING gone thus far, the argument leads us to give ſome 

good account of the principal objections againſt the Eqyir v 

of a 7eſi-law : the "ey being now cleared to a ready and ſatisfactory 
anſwer. 

1. The firſt objeftion, the ſheet-anchor- of the cauſe, is this, 
„ That every qualified ſubje& having a right to a ſhare of the ho- 
* nours and profits in the diſpoſal of the magiſtrate, the debarring 
* him from theſe advantages, for matters of opinion, is a violation 
of the common rights of ſubjeQs.” This goes directly to the 
eſſentials; and attacks the very jusTICE and EQUITY of a H- la, : 
the other objections being only againſt the uſe and expediency of it. 


See note [B], at the end of this Book. 


If 
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If then it can be ſhewn, that our adverſaries have here taken for 


granted a thing, which, though by reaſon of miſtaken notions of 


government, was never in diſpute, is yet utterly falſe ; we ſhall 
quite overthrow all that oſtentãtious declamation by which they 
have endeavoured to diſcredit a te/ft-law. I ſay, therefore, that this 
pretended right of every qualified ſubject to a ſhare of the honours and 
Profits in the diſpoſal of the ſupreme magiſtrate is altogether groundleſs 


and viſionary. 
Let it be remembered, that, | in the third chapter of the firſt 


book, it hath been proved at large, that RRwARD 1s Nor oNE op 
THE SANCTIONS OF CIVIL SOCIETY : the only claim which ſubjects 
have on the magiſtrate, for obedience, being protection. 

| Now the conſequence of this is, that all places of honour and 
profit, in the magiſtrate's diſpoſal, are not there in the nature of a 
TRUST ; to be claimed, and equally ſhared by the ſubject: but of 
the nature of PREROGATIVE ; which he may diſpoſe of at pleaſure, 
without being further accountable, than for having ſuch places ab/y 
ſupplied. 

All right of claim then being abſolutely at an end; and conſe- 
quently, all juice, in excluding at pleaſure; we might here 
finiſh our diſcourſe, having taken from our adverfaries the great 
palladium of their cauſe. 

But, ſecondly, ſhould we for argument's ſake ſuppoſe, what is 


abſolutely falſe, that the ſubjeC had a right; yet ſtill it will be found 


to be amongſt thoſe rights, which are not claimable. For let it be 
again remembered, that in ſpeaking of moral duties, we obſerved, 
they were of two kinds, of perſect and imperfeft obligation: and 
therefore anſwerable to theſe, muſt needs be the r:g/4/s ariſing from 
them. Thoſe which ariſe from the duties of perfect obligation 
being claimable; and thoſe from imperfect obligation, not fo. But 
an equal diſpenſation of public honours and profits can never be 
thought other than in the claſs of duties of imperfect obligation, 
ſuch as, in private men, gratitude, hoſpitality, charity ; and conſe- 
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quently the right to them cannot be claimable, even when abuſively 
with- held. 

Bur, to leave nothing unanſwered, let us, for a moment, wave 
theſe advantages; and, for argument-ſake, as before, ſuppoſe this 
COMMON RIGHT OF SUBJECTS; and then the propoſition will come 
to this, 

That to exclude a citizen from his civil rights, for matters of oþi- 
nion, is a violation of the common rights of ſubjetls. 

This propoſition, we ſee, is founded on theſe two others, 1. 
That opinions cannot be puniſhed, becauſe puniſhment can be inflifted only 
for matters in which the will is concerned, and the vill is not con- 
cerned in matters of opinion. 2. If opinions could be puniſhed, they 
are not within the civil magiſirate's juriſdiction; his care extending 
only to bodies, Now if it can be made appear that theſe two latter 
propoſitions give no ſupport to the former, we muſt conclude that 
the obection is, even in this ſenſe, vain and groundleſs. 

To the firſt propoſition I reply, that it is indeed univerſally true; 
but not at all to the purpoſe : the diſqualification, by a teſt-law, 
being no PUNISHMENT 1n the true ſenſe of the word, which is that 
implied in the propoſition. To the ſecond, I ſay, that it is not 
univerſally true: for that when opinions do, directly and neceſſa- 
rily, affe& the peace of ſociety, they then come within the ma- 
giſtrate's juriſdiction; and that this exception takes place in the caſe 
before us; the opinions, which a teſt-law makes matter of diſqua- 
lification, directly and neceſſarily affecting the peace of civil ſociety. 
1. The firſt aſſertion is thus proved; evil of all kinds, and 
whence-ſoever proceeding, man} bath, by nature, a right to repel. 
Evil which proceeds not from the will is called a miſchief ;, and may 
be fimply repelled; and this repulſion is called RESTRAINT : evil 
which proceeds from the will is called a crime; and may, not only, 
be repelled, but have additional pain, more than ſufficient for the 
reſtraint, inflicted on the author; and this repulſion 1s properly 
called puniSHMENtr. That puniſhment fhould not be inflicted for 
a miſchief, that is, for an evil in which the will is not concerned, 
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is plain from hence; the end of that additional pain, more than is 
ſufficient for reſtraint, called puniſhment, being a ſatisſaction to 
J::/tice, for the reformation of the offender, and for example to deter 
others; it would be abſolutely unjuſt to inflict avenging pain for 
what was involuntarily committed: and altogether impertinent to 
attempt to deter, by example, from involuntary actions. The 
utmoſt therefore that can be inflicted for a m/chref is reftraint ; that 
is, juſt ſo much pain, when the miſchief proceeds from a rational 
agent, as is neceſſary to repel that miſchief. Thus is refraint pro- 
perly annexed to miſchief ; and puniſhment to crimes, 

Such diſtinct and preciſe moral modes, one would think, it was 
not very eaſy to confound. And yet they have been confounded ; 
ſo as utterly to embarras all our reaſonings on this ſubject. It is 
true, while they are conſidered in their application to irrational and 
rational agents, the difference is ſeldom miſtaken ; but when they 
are both applied to rational agents, then it is that men begin to 
confound the ideas, and loſe ſight of all theſe marks of diſtinction. 
For 1. pain being an inſeparable idea in puniſhment; and every 
reſtraint of a rational agent having ſome degree of pain attending 
it ; this idea common to both led them to think the two terms, in 
each of which it was found, were ſynonymous. 2. Reftraint of a 


rational agent being defined to be an infliction of zuft /o much pain as 


is neceſſary to repel the evil, and puniſbment to be an infliction of 
more than is neceſſary for that purpoſe, men conſidered the difference 
as only from leſs to more: and applying his to miſchiefs and crimes 
ſet together in compariſon, inſtead of applying it to mi/ebiefs com- 
pared with mſchrefs, and crimes with crimes, even this ſmall dif- 
ference was loſt and confounded. Becauſe, where the miſchief is 
vaſtly more obſtinate, and difficult to eradicate than the crime, 
there the pain attending the miſchief muſt be more and greater 
than that attending crime. The ule and ſolidity of our diſtinction 
may be illuſtrated by this example. There are four ſects whoſe 
principles, our adverſaries will not deny, ought to be reſtcained. — 


The ArHEISs T, the ENGLISH PayisT, the GERMAN ANABAPTIST, 
and 
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and the OAK ER, all hold opinions pernicious to civil ſociety. But 
theſe having different degrees of malignity muſt have different 
degrees of reftraint. The Ar HEIST, who is incapable of giving ſecu- 
rity for his behaviour in community, and whoſe principles directly 
overthrow the very foundation on which it is built, ſhould certainly 
be baniſhed all civil government. The ExoLIsH Parts, who 


owns a foreign eccleſiaſtical power ſuperior to all temporal domi- 


nion, ſhould not be tolerated in any ſovereign ſtate. The Grnman 
ANABAPTIST, who holds capital puniſhment to be ſinful, ſhould 
be debarred the magiſtracy ; and the QUAKER, who believes even 


defenſive war to be unchriſtian, ſhould be excluded, in ſtates upon 
the continent, the common liberty of reſiding in frontier places, 


Now theſe different degrees of pain do not make one a puniſhment, 
and the other, a reftraint; but, being every one proportioned to the 
malignity of their reſpective evils, and no more than what is juſt 
neceſſary to repel them, they are all equally mere reftraints. But 
now extend theſe pains and penalties, to the burning of the 
Atheiſt ; to the baniſhing of the Papiſt; to the denying of civil 
protection to the Anabaptiſt ; and of religious toleration to the Qua- 
ker; and then, notwithſtanding the ſame diverſity of degrees, they 
are all puniſbments, and none mere reſtraints. Becauſe more pain is, in 
every caſe, inflicted than is neceſſary to repel the reſpective evils. 

I have only then to ſhew, that the pain inflicted by a teſt-law is 
no more than juſt neceflary to repel the evil of diverſity of ſetts when 
got into the adminiſtration : and, conſequently, that it is a reftraint only, 
To make this evident, let us ſuppoſe a perſon able, in one certain place 
only, to do mitchief ; and that he is diſpoſed to do it: it is plain, there 
are no other means of repelling this evil than by debarring his entrance 
into hat place, Theſe means then are neceflary : but what is neceſ- 
ſary to repel an evil is a re/raint only. But were this pain extended; 
and, becauſe the perſon can do miſchief in one place, he is debarred 
entrance into ten, then the pain becomes a puniſhment, becauſe more 


than neceſſary for repelling the evil. This is exactly the caſe in 


hand. Diverſity of ſects can do miſchief only by getting into the 
| | ; aadmi- 
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adminiſtration: therefore to keep them out, is, for the reaſons 
above, only a refirainft, But, were their civil incapacity extended 
further, then it would become a puniſhment. By the teſt-law, it 
is not extended further; therefore it is no puniſhment, but a re- 
ſtraint only. 

Had the force of this reaſoning been duly conſidered, it might, 
I apprehend, have ſoon decided a late famous queſtion, yet, it 
ſeems, undetermined. | 

By the cuſtom or conſtitution of one of our great incorporated 
bodies, ſome or other of its members are annually called upon to 
diſcharge a very important, though very onerous office. Now, if 
ſuch a one happens to be a /eparati/t, he takes the advantage of the 
zteft-law, which, under great penalties, forbids his entrance on this 
office, till he has given certain marks of his conformity to the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip ; to give which, he makes matter of conſcience ; 
and from which, he is at liberty to diſſent by the act of foleration. This 
renders him incapable of ſerving. But it having been long the cuſtom 
for members, thus appointed to this important ſervice, to purchaſe, 
of the body, an exemption, at a large price, by way of ſine, it was 
thought reaſonable to demand it of the on- conſormiſi who cannot 
ſerve, as well as of the conformiſt, who will not. And when it was 
urged, that this fine could only be equitably inflicted on thoſe who 
willingly dechned a permitted office; not on thoſe, upon whom 
the law had laid an embargo, to ſtop their entrance into it; it was 
thought ſufficient to reply, That the law, of which the non-con- 
formiff would thus avail himſelf, was never intended for his advan— 
tage or emolument : for which, it would be frequently brought to 
ſerve, if this plea were admitted.” The queſtion therefore to be 
decided was this, Whether he who canmt ſerve, is by wy 
equally obnoxious to the fine, with him who wil nor?” 

Now, I humbly conceive that this queſtion can be then only 
reſolved with juſtice and preciſion, when the TRUE NATURE of a 
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te- lau has been previouſly ſettled. I have laid down the princi- 
ples which lead to it; and on them I argue thus “. 

Were this law ordained to draw or to drive diflenters into the natio- 
nal church, the prohibition from entering on certain civil offices was 
without doubt intended for a PUNISHMENT. But if the Law 
were ordained, only to keep diflenters out of thoſe ſtations in the 

fate, in which, by injuring the eſtabliſhment, they would violate 
the peace of ſociety, then certainly the prohibition was intended 
for a RESTRAINT only ; and becomes a puniſhment but by accident. 

Now, were it intended for a PUNISHMENT, the cuſtomary fine, 
on thoſe who do not ſerve, would be moſt LEGAL : and, in ſuch 
caſe, the reaſoning of the body againſt the non-complying mem- 
bers, that the legiſlature, by this law, never intended the diſ- 
ſenter ſhould receive civil benefit or emolument,” will not be 
without its force; for a benefit defeats the end of ſuch. a law. But 


if the 17% impoſe a RESTRAINT only, and it become a puniſhment 


but by accident, it may, without the leaſt evil influence on that 
law, become a benefit likewiſe by accident. Nay, to hinder 
this fair chance, would be cruel and unjuſt : for if, by the ine- 
vitable condition of human things, particulars receive damage 
by a Jaw which reſpects the general ; and which never had 
ſuch damage in its intention; it is but fit, they ſhould have the 
like chance of a beneſu, though equally without * 1 intention of the 
legiſlature. 
Indeed, where the onprovided for, or 3 of, conſequence 
tends naturally to defeat the purpoſe of the law, there the au- 
thori ſed interpreters of it will interpoſe, and declare the advantage 
taken to be againſt the law; or, which amounts to the ſame thing, 
unſupported by it. But an accidental benefr which ariſes from a 
ſimple reſtraint, ſeems better calculated to effect the end of the teſt- 


* The following argument was firſt printed i in the ſpring of the year 1762, in the 
book called ihe Doctrine gf Grace. 
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law than a damage; ſince the firſt tends to keep the enemies of 
the church from office in the ſtate; the ſecoud 1s a temptation to 
them to get in, by the violation of confcience. The benefit is in- 
deed liable to abuſe, (and what 1s there in civil matters which 1s 
not?) Yet this abuſe does not affect the purpoſe of the law, 
which is to keep ſectaries out of civil offices. 

But let it not be ſuppoſed that any thing here ſaid in favour of 
the honeſt Sectarian member, is meant to include the occasIoNAL 
coN FORM IST. For if ſuch a one can think, that he may, with 
his conſcience unhurt, conform for the ſake of /ucrative employ- 
ments, he ſhould never be permitted, on pretence of conſcience, 
to plead the reſtrictive law, in order to evade thoſe which are one- 
rous. And here let me further obſerve, that the enters will 
not ſeem to be in the propereſt diſpoſition to claim the advantage 
of the diſtinction here laid down in their favour, till they have a 
little reformed their ideas of a %- law. For they have generally, I 
think, in order to throw the greater odium on it, repreſented the 
embargo which it lays upon them, as a thing inflicted for a puNIsH- 
MENT. Now it hath been ſhewn, that if our lawgivers intended 
a puniſhment, it would defeat their whole purpoſe to connive at its 
becoming an accidental benefit. 

But now it appears, both from reaſon and fact, that the TEsT 
is a reſtriũive and not a penal law in the proper meaning of theſe 
terms, For, | 

I. If a law may be underſtood in two ſenſes, one of which 
{ſupports its equity, while the other betrays its injuſtice, reaſon di- 
rects us to adopt the firſt. To puniſh ſectaries, in order to bring 
them over to the national religion, is plainly iniquitous ; but to 
reflrain ſectaries from injuring the national religion, is evidently 
juſt. Therefore, had the intention of the legiſlature in this caſe 
been doubtful, yet a general /aw of a free people would admit of no 
other interpretation than this latter. 


Vor. IV. | Ff 2 But 
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2. But the intention of the legiſſature is not doubtful. This 
reaſoning is ſupported by fact. When the law was made, the na- 
tional church was thought to be in danger equally from Proteſtant 
and Popiſh ſectaries. In the early days, indeed, of the eſtabliſhed 
church, the government had endeavoured to bring both into ſub- 
miſſion to it, and many PENAL LAwWs were enacted for this pur- 
poſe. But by that time the 79 became a law, ſo viſionary and un- 
juſt a project had been long in diſcredit : and government was now 
content to confine its care to the protection, rather than to the en- 
tenſion, of the national church. Had this latter point been their 
aim, it was to be effected only by a vigorous execution of the old 
penal laws then, and ſtill in being, though long kept dormant, 
The teſt added no force to thoſe, but on the contrary greatly re- 
laxed their activity, by diſpoſing government to place their chief 
confidence, and ſeek their only remedy for diſorders, in this new- 
made law, | 

And now the reader may ſee the ſtrength of that objection made 
to the 1ſt. lav, as at preſent inforced to affect the intereſts of Pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, vis. 4+ That its original and direct intention 
was to oppoſe to the machinations of Popery ; and therefore, that 
the other, being included only by accident, may very reaſonably 
be overlooked.” But if the idea here given of the Ze/i-/aw be right, 
it is apparent that the general, though perhaps not'the immediate, 
purpole of the legiſlature in framing it, was to provide (and this, 
in behalf of the ſtate) for the ſafety of the national church, from 
what quarter ſoever the danger might ariſe. At one ſeaſon it 
might ariſe from Popery; at another, from Puritaniſm ; but the 
various civil miſchiefs, conſequent on religious quarrels, were to 
be repelled as they ſprung up with equal vigilance and. vigour. 
But let no one imagine, that a compariſon ef demerit is here inſi- 
nuated between Popery and Puritamſm. As religions, they are no 
more to be ſet together, in the opinion of an Englith epiſcoparian, 


than a body irrecoverably corrupted, and one but ſlightly tainted. 


Yet 
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Yet with regard to the civil miſchiefs which religious rancour, 


when let looſe, may occaſion, we have conſtantly experienced, that 


the ſlighte/? matters often produce as great, as the moſt weighty, 
And the ſurplice and the croſs in baptiſm have ſet fellow-citizens 
againſt each other with as much inveterate hate, as the tyrannic 
claim of the Pope's ſupremacy, or the idolatrous worſhip of dead men 
deified. However, the nature and genius of the two ſects is ſuf- 
ficiently diſcriminated by law, in 7o/erating the one, and only con- 
niving at the other, under ſuſpended penal-ſtatutes ; but ſtill on the 
ſame civil principles: theſe ſanguinary laws, as they are called, not 
being directed againſt the religious errors of the chunHNuh, but againſt 
the political uſurpations of the couRr oF ROME; which, when theſe 
laws were made, excited men by Papal edits to parricide and re- 
bellion ; and will not yet ſuffer its ſubjects to give any reaſonable 
ſecurity to the civil ſovereign. For, with religious errors, as ſuch, 
the ſtate hath no concern: they are the civil mi/chiefs with which 
civil ſociety hath to do; miſchiefs ariſing from religious quarrels, 
where the two parties are nearly equal in power (as, I ſuppoſe, 
Proteſtant ſects, which differ only in ſmaller matters, would ſoon 
be, under a 7oleratzon without a Zeft-/aw), and are ſet upon com- 
bating one another's ERRORS. : 

But let me not be miſunderſtood, as if from what hath been here 
ſaid, in behalf of foleralian, J would infinuate, that this law hath 
altered the nature of the crime going under the name of schisu; 


which is an unneceſſary ſeparation from the national church; or 
| becauſe the law hath taken away all civil puniſhment from Pro- 


teſtant diſſenters, ſome of whom may poſlibly ſo offend, that 
therefore /chi/m is become an innocent, and an empty name. And 
that the law in favour of scnisMATICSs, like that in favour of 


WITCHES, has diſſipated only a frightful fantom. It is true, that 
in both caſes, the legiſlature ated for the ſame general end, the 
reflraint of injuſtice ; but it was on very different principles: in the 


firſt caſe, they took off civil puniſhment from a real crime, not 
| F cogni- 
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cognizable by a human judicatory : And in the latter, they re- 
moved an opprobrium from the ſtatute-book, which expreſſed a ſan- 
guinary reſentment againſt an imaginary one. 

 ScH1$M, or a cauſeleſs ſeparation of a member from the natio- 
nal church, is a crime which, on all the principles of law and rea- 
ſon, deſerves condign puniſhment. But of ſeparation, whether 
with or without cauſe, there is no adequate judge, but that power 
who is able to diſtinguiſh between a well, aud an ill informed con- 
ſcience. Very juſtly therefore did this free government remit the 
queſtion to an omniſcient tribunal. But, in ſo doing, it did not 
mitigate, but, by its indulgence, rather aggravate the guilt, where- 


ever it ſhall be found, hereafter, to exiſt, And how wilely fo 


doubtful a point was remitted thither, we may, in part, ſee from 
the anſwer of the foreign divines, to whole judgment, at the be- 
ginning of our Reformation (when the quarrel between the Puri- 
tans and Churchmen, about habits and ceremonies, ran high) both 
parties agreed to ſubmit. Thoſe prudent and honeſt men, when 
thus appealed unto, gave it as their deliberate judgment, THAT 
THE PURITANS OUGHT TO CONFORM, RATHER THAN MAKE A 
SCHISM: AND THAT THE CHURCH-MEN OUGHT TO INDULGE 
THE OTHERS' SCRUPLES, RATHER THAN HAZARD ONE.“ A wite 
deciſion, and reaching much further, in religious matters, than to 
the ſingle caſe to which it was applied. But to return. 

2. We came now to our ſecond aſſertion, and ſay, that 17 doth 
not hold univerſally true, that the civil magiſtrate hath nothing to do 
With opinions: For, that when they directly and neceſſarily affect 
the peace of civil ſociety the coertion of them is in his juriſdiction: 
and this even our adverſaries themſelves confeſs. Which would 
they uniformly hold, we ſhould take on their words, and proceed, 
But though they allow this maxim in ſpeculation, yet they can 
rarely be brought to ſee its juſtice or fitneſs in practice. Which 
would tempt one to think, that the evident miſchiefs arifing from 
ſome opinions had forced this general confeſſion from them, in 
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ſpite of principle; the prejudice of which returning in particular 
inſtances drew them back into their old concluſion, that reaſon 


and truth were violated by the magiſtrate's interfering. I will in 


charity rather ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, than that a ſpirit of li- 
centiouſneſs makes them retract in practice what they own in ſpe= 
culation ; and ſhall therefore endeavour to convince them that this 
coertion, which all parties agree to be neceſſary, is likewiſe rea- 
ſonable and ſafe. 

Not at preſent then to inſiſt on the argument of its 7u/tice, drawn 
from its nece//ity alone, we ſay, that the final end of every rational 
creature is happineſs: and that the immediate end of ſuch as are 
deſtined to two ſeparate ſtates of exiſtence, -1s the happineſs of that 
ftate in which they are exiſting. Otherwiſe the good of the crea- 
ture in that ſtation would not have been conſulted by its creator, 
Bur as this cannot be ſaid, it follows that whatever oppoſes the at- 
tainment of 7hat happineſs muſt be repelled 5 otherwiſe the pur- 
pole of rhe creator would be defeated. If this creature (e. g. man) 
be not only deſtined to two different ſtates, but compoſed of two dit- 
ferent natures, one of which is ſolely adapted to his preſent ſtation, 
then the ſtates muſt not only be ſeparate, but different; and ſo, 
conſequently, muſt be the happineſs attendant upon each. But if 
the happineſs be different, ſo muſt the means of attaining it. Thus 
the means of attaining man's happinefs here is civil ſociety ; the 
means of his happinefs hereafter is contemplation. If then opi— 
nions, the reſult of contemplation, obſtruct the efficacy of civil 
fociety, it follows, that they mult be reſtrained. Accordingly, the 
ancient maſters of wiſdom, who, from thefe confiderations, taught, 
that man was born for ation, not for contemplation, univerſally 
concurred to eſtabliſh it as a maxim founded in the nature of 
things, that opinions ſhould always give way 19 civil peace. 

Again, if God deſtined man to two ſuch ſtates of exiſtence, in 
each of which the happineſs of the exiſting ſtate was to be his end; 
it is demonſtrable, and almoſt ſelf-evident, that he, at the ſame 
time, ſo diſpoſed things, that the means of attaining the happineſs 
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of one ſtate ſhould not croſs or obſtruct the means of attaining the 
happineſs of the other. From whence we muſt conclude, that 
where the ſuppoſed means of each, namely, opinions and civil peace, 
do claſh, there one of them is not the true means of happineſs. But 
the means of attaining the happineſs peculiar to that ſtate in which 
the man at preſent exiſts, being perfectly and infallibly known to 
man; and the means of the happineſs of his future exiſtence, as 
far as relates to the diſcovery of unrevealed truth, but very im- 
perfectly known by him; it neceſſarily follows, that wherever 
opinions claſh with civil peace, thoſe opinions are no means of 
future happineſs: or, in other words, are either no truths, or 
truths of no importance. 

Thus we have proved, that the magiſtrate's reſtraint of thoſe 
opinions which are miſchievous to civil ſociety, is both reaſonable 
and ſafe. Deſiring to be underſtood, when we ſpeak here of a ra- 
tional creature, to mean the ſpecies; and when we ſpeak of a civil 
fociety, to mean ſuch as is formed on the principles of public liberty 
and common rights of ſubjects. For to unjuſt and unnatural go- 
vernments, the moſt momentous truths will be miſchievous and de- 
ſtructive: their end being private, not public utility. It is never 
then, but where the ſociety ſtands on legitimate foundations, that 
its peace is to be preferred to opinions: and there, that preference 
will be always reaſonable and juſt “. 

I sHALL now ſhew, that what a ef- law reſtrains doth directly 
and neceſſarily affect the peace of civil ſociety. 

Where a determinate principle of ſome certain ſect is particularly 
oppoſed to this or that fundamental maxim or uſage of ſociety, 
the malignity is ſeen, and confeſſed on all hands. Thus, of thoſe 
opinions reſpectively held by the Atheiſt, the Papiſt, Anabaptiſt, and 
Quaker, mentioned above, there are few who ſee not their perni- 
cious conſequences ; or will not own the reftraint of them to be 


* See this further illuſtrated above, in the proof of the propoſition, that truth and 
atility do neceſſarily coincide, | 


neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. But where a religious principle oppoſes, not one certain 
maxim or uſage, but the general conſtitution of civil ſociety, the 
miſchief of it is not ſo eaſily ſeen; and if it oppoſes, not ſo much 
the nature of civil ſociety, conſidered alone, as when in union with 
the church, the miſchief will be leſs obſerved: and if this be 
a principle not peculiar to one {:&, but common to all, the miſ- 
chief will be till leſs underſtood, This is the caſe with regard to 
the pernicious principle thus reſtrained. It being, as we have ob- 
ſerved, that which ſets every ſect on attempting to eſtabliſh itſelf 


on the ruins of all the reſt. 


Hence it is that men ſee the neceſſity, and ſeem to applaud the 
Juſtice of reſtraint, in the firſt caſe; and yet, in the other, ery out 
againſt the tyranny of ſubjecting ſects to civil incapacities, which 
hold no peculiar opinions pernicious to the ſtate, But they ſeem not 
to apprehend, that the firſt 1s not the only legitimate reaſon which 
may be urged for the equity of reſtraint. For where is the differ- 
ence, with regard to the ſtate, between the principle's being peculiar 
to one ſect, or common to all; between its injuriouſly affecting one 
certain maxim or uſage, or the whole frame and compoſure of a 
ſtate in union with a church; if ſo be the reſtraint be common to 
all, as well as the principle? Henceforth then we hope to hear 
no more of the injuſtice of civil incapacities on a ſect which holds 
nothing peculzar, that can injurioufly affect the ſtate, 

Having now overturned the two propofitions, upon which this 
famous objection ſtands, it will give us no further trouble, but 


leave us at liberty to conclude, That to abridge a citizen of his civil 


rights for matters of opinion which affet ſociety, is no violation of juſ- 
tice or natural equity. 


But if ſtill our adverſaries will perſiſt in affirming a 1ſt to be 


contrary to the LAW OF NATURE; one may ſafely undertake to 


vindicate it, even on that ſuppoſition ; as having the univerſal prac- 
tice of mankind on our fide ; who, for the fake of civil ſociety, 
have ventured, in their municipal laws, to deviate from the law of 
nature; and this, with as univertal approbation, 

| Bur,, 
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But, to avoid obſcurity, it will be neceſſary to ſay, in what 
ſenſe the /aw of nature 1s to be underſtood, For an illiterate tribe 
of writers have, in this, as in moſt other matters, done their beſt 
to confound all ideas, and remove the marks and boundaries of 
ſcience : while they make the /aw of nature, as it reſpects man 


alone (for that we have only to do with), “to ſignify what right 


« reaſon, taking in all circumſtances, dictates, in every cafe, to be 
* done,” Thus confounding the la of nature with civil, and all 
other laws. And in this ſenſe, our inquiry into the agreement 
of a TEsT with the /aw of nature, after a tet hath been proved juſt 
and reaſonable on the laws of ſociety, would be very impertinent. 
But, by the Law oF NATURE, is here meant that, which all the 
beſt writers on natural and civil laws thus define I hat reaſon 
preſcribes, under the ſole confideration of men's nature, and their mutual 
relations arifing from thence, excluſive of all political or civil combina- 
trons. And in this ſenſe, an inquiry concerning the conformity of a 
7eft-law to the law of nature, may be very proper. 

We ſay then, that it is a practice as approved as it is univerſal, 


for ſtates, in compliance to the neceſſities of ſociety, to form many 


of their municipal laws in direct oppoſition to the law of nature. 
The writings of the civil lawyers are full of theſe caſes. I ſhall 
content myſelf with one or two. The caſe of that civil acquiſition 
called PRESCRIPTION 1s very famous. This 1s, when a man, by 
enjoying for a certain time, without another's claim or oppoſition, 
the other's property, but poſſeſſed by him bona fide, acquires a full 


right in it ; in ſuch ſort, that the true proprietor has no longer any 


civil action for the recovery of it. Now this moſt writers agree 
hath its ſole foundation in the c/vi/ law. The incomparable 
Cujacius ſays expreſsly, That the /aw of preſcription directly contraditts 
the law of nature and nations, becauſe the true proprietor is diſpoſſeſſed 
of his own, without his conſent x. And indeed nothing is more evi- 

dent. 
* Rurſus dixerit aliquis, uſucapionem pugnare cum jure gentium, quod ea dominium 


invito auferat. Eſt ſane ita: pugnat enim hac in re jus civile cum naturali æquitate, ſed 
tamen 
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dent. For what I once had, I muſt ever have a right to; till I re- 
ſign, transfer, or forfeit it by a voluntary act. What then was it 
which occaſioned this general deviation from the law of nature but 
the public good? It is of the higheſt concernment to the ſtate that 
particulars be ſecure in their poſſeſſions without conteſt. But there 
can be no ſecurity, if the natural proprietor hath, for all time com- 
ing, the liberty to reclaim his right. This would obſtruct com- 
merce and diſcourage intercourſe amongſt citizens. For who would 
lay out for property, if for ever after old claims might be revived? 
In a word, the Law oF PRESCRIPTION is ſo evidently againſt the 
law of nature, that thoſe who deny this difagreement are forced to 
have recourſe to that ridiculous ſiguification of the /aw of nature 
taken notice of above, For they ſay, preſcription 15 not againſt the 
law of nature, becauſe this law orders, in every thing, what. reajon ſays 
(all circumſtances taken in) is fit io be done. Now which way ſoever 
the law of preſcription be defended, whether by owning it to be 
againſt the law of nature, and juſtifying the deviation from it, by 
public utility; or by denying it to be againſt that law, as here ab- 
ſurdly interpreted; the defence will ſerve equally for a 7eft-/aww, 
though we ſhould concede to the objection, that it is againſt the 
law of nature; which we do not, having largely proved that it is 
perfectly agreeable to that law in its true and proper ſignification. 

Another inſtance may be given of this practice in ſtates, pro bono 
publico, which is more eaſily underſtood. When man entered into 
ſociety ; and property, in conſequence thereof, was throughly re- 
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appropriation ; and ſtill continued to become, as in the ſtate of 


tamen hoc fit bono publico. Ait Caius, ao rPUBLICO USUCAP1O INTRODUCTA EST. 
Comment. in Pandect. Tit. de Uſurpationibus & Uſucapionibus, 
authority: for the laws of the twelve tables give PRESCRIPTION no force in conteſts be- 


Caius ſaid this on good 


ſion of the law of nature. ADVERSUS HOSTEM ZAETERNA AUTHORITAS ESTO, ſay the 
twelve tables; which Cicero explains, HosT1s enim apud majores noſtros is dicebatur 
qui nunc PEREGRINUM dicimus,” 


Vor. IV. G g nature, 


gulated and eſtabliſhed, ſeveral things were left out in that general 


tween the ſubjects of one ſtate and the ſubjects of auother; but leave them to the deci- 
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nature, the acquiſition of the firſt occupant. Amongſt theſe were 
what the lawyers call PER NATURE. Yet, for all this, moſt 
ſtates have concurred, againſt the law of nature, to enact GANE 
LAWS; whereby the right of capture is forbidden to all but thoſe, 
who, by deſcription, are deſigned not to be included in the prohi- 
bition. And the reaſon of fuch Laws is evident: it was not at all 
for the public good to ſuffer peaſants and mechanics to negle& their 
occupations, and to run up and down the woods and foreſts, 
armed: which in time, through their idle habits, and domeſtic 
diſtreſſes, draws them on to robbery and brigandage : nor to permit 
the populace, in towns and cities, to have, and carry arms at their 
pleaſure ; which would give opportunity and encouragement to ſe. 
dition and commotions. | 


In this inſtance we all confeſs the Juſtice, and fee the reaſon- 
ableneſs of impinging on the law of nature. How happens it then, 
that thoſe who own it here will not own it in a 7e/t-law ? Nothing 
ſure, but this: RELIGION mixes itſelf in this latter affair; and the 
jealouſies of its encroachment (which prepoſterouſly increaſe as its 
influence upon us abates) will not give us leave to judge impar- 
tially. And the truth is, parties muſt have a watch-word to carry 
on their buſineſs. There was a time, and that not long fince paſt, 
when the word was, THE DANGER OF THE CHURCH. This ſerved 
tolerably, while religion was ſeen to have an influence; but ſince a 
general ſpirit of licence hath poſefjed us, it hath been thought 
proper to change the cry ; and we now hear of nothing but the 
DANGER OF OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES, 


Having now, as is prefumed, entirely overturned this bulwark 
of the cauſe, 

1. By ſhewing that the rights pretended to are merely imagi- 
nary ; 

2. That if there be any ſuch, it is no violation of the law of 
nature, to exclude a citizen from them, on account of Opinions 3 5 


3- That 
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3. That though it be a violation of that law, yet ſtill the exclu- 
ſion may be well juſtified on the univerſal practice of ſociety, ariſing 
from neceſhty— 


Having, I ſay, done this, the remaining objections, which con- 
clude only againſt the EXPEDIENCY of a teſt-law, may be diſpatched 
in much fewer words. 


II. The next objection then is, That a teſt-law is injurious to TRUE 
RELIGION, by encouraging one ſet of opinions, and diſcouraging the 
reſt ; which is clapping a falſe bias on the mind, that, in its ſearch after 
truth, ought to be left entirely free and diſengaged. But it may be 
made appear, that a 79% is ſo far from being injurious to irue religion, 
that it is, in the whole, highly ſerviceable to it, 

Let us, 1ſt, then, examine how the d//couragement affects it. Now 
admitting the zolerated religion to be the frue; and that ſeveral of 
its members, under the diſcouragement of a teſt-law, will for the 
ſake of civil advantages leave it, and come over to the eftabliſhed 
religion; we muſt yet conclude that, conſidering the ſmallneſs of 
the diſcouragement, they who leave it on that account, and know- 


ingly embrace a falſe, muſt be very profligate and abandoned. Such 


as muſt diſgrace the true religion while they continue of it, and 
otherwiſe highly prejudice it. Unleſs it be ſuppoſed to be more 
for the intereſts of true religion to have large crouds though of falſe 
and unworthy members, than ſmaller numbers of ſincere profeſſors. 
It is therefore highly for the intereſts of true religion to have ſuch a 
touch-ftone, or criterion, as the 79%, to diſcriminate its ſincere from 
its corrupt adherents. Which, on this account, can no more be 
ſaid to be injured by it, than gold is by fire, when, in trying the 
ore, it reduces its bulk, but increaſes its ſpecifick value. It is evi- 


dent then, that this objection cannot, with any ſhew of reaſon, be 


made by a member of the zolerated religion. 

2. Let us next ſee how the encouragement affects true religion. 
Our argument now leads us to ſuppoſe the e/fab/hed the true. On 
this ſuppoſition, is it not for the benefit of mankind in all his 

„ intereſts, 
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intereſts, that it ſhould be ſupported by civil power? and can it be 
ſapported without a teſt? But to wave that conſideration at pre- 
ſent: It is owned, that as the uſe of religion ariſes from the real 
impreſſion it hath upon the mind, the bringing in members, who 
make only an outward profeſſion, is injurious to religion. How- 
ever, none have reaſon to make this objection, but the eſtabliſhed 
church. But conſidering the /mallneſs of the encouragement, and the 
probability of the conformity's being on conviction (for the caſe ſup- 
poſes the gfabliſbed religion, the true), we have no reaſon to think 
this injury can prove of moment. But be it as it may, Is it fit fo 
great a benefit to civil ſociety ſhould be loſt on account of a ſmall 
and partial injury, it may accidentally occaſion ? Tt will bz time 
enough to attend to an anfwer, when our adverfaries bring us an 
inſtance of any one fignal benefit to mankind, in the improvement 
of civil life, which is not attended with ſome inconvenience. Till 
then we ſhall, perhaps, think ourſelves at liberty to ſupport zh1s, 
though it be not exempt from the common lot to which all human 

things are ſubject. | 
But, 3. Admit ſome ſmall caſual harm to be thus derived to 
religion ; it is not only abundantly compenſated by thoſe vaſt ad- 
vantages accruing to the ſtate from thence, but likewiſe infinitely 
outweighed in the good done to religion by an pſftabliſbment, on 
which a 7% is built, and from which it neceſfarily lows. We 
have ſhewn, and it cannot be too oft repeated, that the ſtate en- 
tered into alliance with the church, for the ſake of public utility : 
we have proved, and it cannot be too much inculcated, t public 
utility and truth do coincide: Hence it follows, that falſehood, the 
reverſe of truth, muſt be deſtructive of public good; and the con- 
ſequence of this is, that the ſtate muſt, for the fake of public utili- 
ty, ſeek truth, and avoid falſhood : at the ſame time, as ſhe ſo well 
knows in what public utility (which is a ſure rule and meaſure of 
truth) conſiſts, ſhe will be much better enabled to find out truth 
than any ſpeculative inquirer, with the boaſted aids of philoſophy 
and the ſchools. From alt this it appears, that while a ſtate, in union 
| with 
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with the church, hath fo great an intereſt and concern in true reli- 
gion, and ſo great a capacity for diſcovering what is true; religion 
is likely to thrive much better than when left to itſelf ; which hath 
been more fully ſhewn in treating of the firſt motive the ſtate had 
to ſeck an alliance with the church. 

If it ſhould be till urged, that though, indeed, true religion be 
not injured by a TEST, yet private men are, as having a falſe bias 
clapped upon their minds, which draws them, by hopes and fears, 
from the true to falſe religion: it may be replied, that were the 
rewards and diſcouragements of a teſt-law ſo great as to make thoſe 
who complied nt with its threats and invitations uneaſy in civil life, 
and, conſequently, thoſe who did, to fall through mere human 
frailty, the objection would be plauſible. But when theſe rewards 
and diſcouragements are ſo ſmall as to tempt only the moſt profli- 
gate and abandoned, little injury 1s done: for what pretence can 
ſuch men have of a right to be put under cover for every the 
ſlighteſt temptation ? 


III. The third objection is, That a teft-law may endanger religious 
liberty. For if, for the good of the flate, all, but thoſe of the eſta- 
bl:fhed religion, may be kept out of the adminiſtration; then for the 
ſame good, if reaſons of ftate fp require, they may be reſtrained the 
exerciſe of all but the eſtabliſhed religion. And a pretence will not be 
wanting ; for it is certain that diverſities of ſects oft produce the worſt 
conſequences to a late. To this it may be replied, 1. That though 
we have reaſoned, from the good of ſociety, to prove the neceſſity 
of a teſt, yet that was not till atter we had ſhewn the juſtice of it 
from the cleareſt principles of the laws of nature and nations. But 
theſe laws oppoſe the taking away religious liberty, that is, freedom 
to worſhip God according to one's own conſcience, on any pretence 
whatſoever, 2. But we ſay further, that thoſe very principles of 
the laws of nature and nations, laid down in the firſt part, to prove 
the equity of an eſtabliſhed religion and a teſt-law, and on which 
the whole theory depends, do, in an invincible manner, eſtabliſh 


the 
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the DIVINE BoC&rRINE OF TOLERATION, or the right of worſhip- 
ping God according to every man's own conſcience. So that this 
7heory is ſo far from giving any entrance (as the objection ſuppoſes) 
to the infringement of religious liberty, that it lays the foundations 
of it on the only ſolid and impregnable grounds. For on theſe two 
cardinal principles on which, as on two hinges, the THeory is 
raifed and turns, namely, That the flate hath only the care of bodies, 
and the church only the care of ſouls; and that each ſociety is ſovereign, 
aud independent of the other, is clearly deduced by the indefeaſible right 
of religious liberty. 3. But ſtill further. An eaſy anſwer may be 
now given to the old plea of neceſſity of conformity, from the danger, 
to the ſtate, of diverſity of religions, hinted at in the objection. For 
the miſchief of that diverſity ariſeth ſolely from the infringement 
of religious liberty. Do but once grant a toleration, with the 
eſtabliſhment of oe, and an excluſion of all the ref from the 
public adminiſtration, and the evil vaniſhes, and many religions 
become as harmleſs as one. It being only the tyrannic uſurpation 
of the magiſtrate, upon the rights of religion, that made diverſity 
of opinions miſchievous and malignant. 4. But laſtly, we ſay, 
that, even on our adverſarics' ſuppoſition, the objection has no force. 
For had a ze/f-law been juſtified, by arguments drawn ſolely from 
the good of the ſtate, yet this very principle, if purſued, would 
be ſo far from endangering zoleration, that it would perfectly ſecure 
it. For to make religion ſerviceable to the ſtate, which is the great 
end of an eftabl;/hment, it muſt make a real impreſſion on the mind; 
this is evident from what hath been obſerved in the firſt book. Now 
religion ſeldom or never makes a real impreſſion on the mind of 
thoſe who are forced into a church ; all that forcing to outward 
conformity can do, is to make hypocrites and atheiſts, Therefore, 
for the ſake of the ſtate, the profeſſion of religion ſhould be free, 
Hence may be ſeen the ſtrange blindneſs of thoſe politicians, who 
expect to benefit the ſtate by forcing. to outward conformity: 
which, making men irreligious, deſtroys the ſole means a church 
hath of ſerving the ſtate. But here, by a common fate of politi- 
Clans, 
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cians, they fell from oue blunder to another. For having firſt, in 
a tyrannical adherence to their own ſcheme of policy, or ſuperſti- 
tious fondneſs to their own ſcheme of worſhip, infringed upon reli- 
gious liberty; and then beginning to find, that diverſity of feats 
was hurtful to the Nate; as it always will be, while the rights of 
religion are violated ; inſtead of repairing the miſtake, and reſtoring 
religious liberty ; which would have ſtifled the pullulating evil in 
the ſeed, by affording it no further nouriſhment; they took the 
other courſe; and endeavoured, by a thorough diſcipline of conformity, 
violently to rend it away; and, with it, they rooted up and de- 
ſtroyed all that good to ſociety which ſo naturally ſprings from 
religion, when it has taken a real hold. | 


IV. The laſt objection is, That @ teft-law is the novel invention of 
a bigotted and barbarous Gothic policy: unknown to the polite and happy 
ages of Greece and Rome, when civil and religious liberty flouriſhed 
beyond compare. So near as I now am to the concluſion of this diſ- 
courſe, it would ſtay me too long to detect our adverſaries' groſs 
ignorance concerning the condition of religious liberty in the antient 
world * : upon which errors the objection is built. It ſhall ſuffice, 
at preſent, to tell them, they are miſtaken iu their fact. Theſe 
happy people had, like us, their ESTABLISHMENTS and TEST“ 
Laws. Though perhaps it may ſurpriſe them, we cannot forbear 
to tell them, that even Athens, their Athens, to flouriſhing and 
free, had, in its beſt times, a felt. law to ſecure the gffablifhed religion. 
A teſt which was exacted of all their youth. For, Athens being a 
democracy, every citizen had a conſtant ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
And a teſt it was of the ſtrongeſt kind, even an oath. A copy of 
which is preſerved by Stobæus +, who tranſcribed this curious frag- 


* See the Divine Legation of Moſes, Book II. & 1. 5. and 6, | 
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ment from the writin gs of the Pythagoreans, the great ſchool of antient 
politics &. It is conceived in theſe words: „ will not diſhonour 
e the ſacred arms, nor deſert my comrade in battle: I will DETEN D 
* AND PROTECT MY COUNTRY AND MY RELIGION, whether alone, 
* or in conjunction with others: I will not leave the public in a 
„ worſe condition than I found it, but in a better: I will be 
always ready to obey the ſupreme magiſtrate, with prudence ; 
«© and to ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed laws, and to all ſuch as ſhall be 
« hereafter eſtabliſhed by full conſent of the people: and I will 
never connive at any other who ſhall preſume to deſpiſe or diſ- 
* obey them; but will avenge all ſuch attempts on the ſanity of 
the republic, either alone, or in conjunction with the people: 
„and laſtly, I WILL CONFORM To THE NATIONAL RELIGION, 
„So help me thoſe Gods who are the avengers of perjury.” 

Here we ſee, that after every man had ſworn, I wil defend and 
prolect the religion of my country, in conſequence of the obligation 
the ſtate lies under to protect the eftabliſhed worfhip, he concludes, 
I will conform to it : the directeſt and ſtrongeſt of all zeffs. But a 
teſt of conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip was not only required 
of thoſe who bore a ſhare in the civil adminiſtration, but of thoſe 
too who were choſen to preſide in their religious rites. Dem»/thenes 
has recorded the oath which the prieſtefles of Bacchus, called 
Pepaizi, took on entering into their office: I obſerve a religious 
«+ chaſtity, and am clean and pure from all other defilements, and 
from converſation with man: AND I CELEBRATE THE 'THE- 
& OINIA AND [OBACCHIA TO BACCHUS ACCORDING TO THE ESTA“ 
„ BLISHED RITEs, AND AT THE PROPER TIMES A.“ 

So that thoſe, with whom the authority of the wWIsE ANCIENTS 
have ſo much weight, will, we hope, from this example in the 
wiſeſt of them, begin to entertain a better opinion of a 7ze/t-/arw, 
and of a religion ſo eflabliſbed. | 
See the Divine Legation, 
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But a ſtronger evidence of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of theſe 
things, for the ſupport and ſecurity of government, can hardly be 
given, than in the example of the famous Villiam Penn, one, 
who by his principles was moſt averſe to it, who ſtrove moſt to 
avoid it, and yet is forced to have recourſe to it, We have ſeen 
before, how the ſame man, as head of a ſect, had, by a ſide-wind, 
introduced sociEr x into religion. We ſhall now fee that, when 
become a law-griver, he found an equal neceſſity of having that 
ſociety ESTABLISHED, and ſecuring his eſtabliſhment by a zc/?-law. 
In his Frame of Government fer the Province of Pennſilvania in 
America, we have amongſt his fundamental conflitutions theſe fol- 
lowing ; “ That all Perſons living in this Province, who confeſs 
* and acknowledge the one Almighty and Eternal God to be the 
« Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the World, ſhall in no wiſe be 
* moleſted or prejudiced for their Religious Perſuaſion or Practice in 
© matters of Faith and Worſhip.” And, “ That all Treaſurers, 
„ Judges, Maſters of the Rolls, Sheriffs, Juſtices of the Peace, 
and other Officers and Perſons whatſoever relating to Courts or 
« Trials of Cauſes, or any other Service in the Government; and 
„all Members elected to ſerve in Provincial Council, and General 
« Aſſembly, and all that have right to ele& ſuch Members, ſhall be 
« ſuch as profeſs Faith in Jeſus Chriſt.” 

By theſe laws an e/fabliſhed religion is firſt of all conſtituted, 
which is the Chriſtian : and, ſecondly, a 7%, which excludes all, 
but ſuch, from a ſhare in the adminiſtration, even the remoteſt 
ſhare, as electing repreſentatives to ſerve in provincial council and 
general aſſembly. And, all this, in as good legal form as the 
PrIesT himſelf could with : only (as ariſing from a neceſſity not to 
be gloried in) a little diſguiſed in the expreſſion, by the uſe of 
affirmative rather than n-gative terms. As to the large and exten- 
five conditions of this e/{ab/iſhment and 7eft, that is another queſtion. 
What theſe consriTUTIONS are here cited for is to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of the things themſelves. 


Vol. IV. | H h I have 
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] have but one further obſervation to make, before I end this 
chapter: it is, that the grand and palmary argument againſt a 76 
concludes, with equal ftrength, againſt an abliſpment; unleſs, 
perhaps,. our adverſaries have diſcovered, that the clergy are to have 
no ſhare with the laity, in the common rights of ſubiecis. For it 
hath been ſhewn above, that one of the eſſential privileges of 

efablifhed church is a public maintenance for its clergy, 
given by the ſtate, in reward for their ſervices in teaching the 
people virtue and obedience. Now as the miniſters of all the 
tolerated churches do, or profeſs to do, the ſame; they ſeem to 
have ſomething a better pretence to a ſhare in theſe places of profit, 
poſſeſſed by the endowed clergy, than their lay-brethren have to 
what the laity of the eſtabliſhed church hold from them. At leaſt 
it muſt be ſaid, that the u ice of debarring either, for matters of 
opinion, is equal. I make no queſtion but thoſe with whom we 
have to do like their principle the better for this generous and im- 
partial conſequence. But it is not their approbation I am ſo much 
concerned to procure. I now addreſs myſelf to the lovers of their 
country under the preſent conſtitution of church and ſtate. I would 
ſhew them, in what our adverſaries' principles neceſſarily termi- 
nate; a total ſubverſion of all eſtabliſhed religion. For this laſt claim 
puts an end to it at once. And ſhall we believe it will not be made 
whenever the other is obtained ? Are not the miniſters of the tole- 
rated ſets amongſt the firſt to puſh on this demand of the common 
rights of ſubjetts ? have they leſs regard to their own advantage than 
to that of their flock ? or are they, good men, perſuaded, that theſe 
common rights extend not to churchmen.? 

However, the ſtate, we may be ſure, will be Re in its 
juſtice. So that when once we ſee ſectaries of all kinds ſupply the 
civil adminiſtration; the next place to look for them is in the pulpit 
and the ſtall. 
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CH AP. IV. 


Of the miſtaken principles on which writers on this ſubjeft have 
hitherto proceeded ; the miſchiefs and abſurdities that followed them: 
and the remedies which the principles here laid down are able to 


ſupply 


HAVE now, at length, and I hope to the reader's ſatisfac- 

tion, performed what I undertook ; which was, 79 demonſirate 
the equity and neceſſity of an eflabliſhed religion and a teſt-law on the 
principles of the law of nature and nations. It only remains to ſhew, 
(as I promiſed in the beginning of this diſcourſe) what FALSE 
PRINCIPLE it was which, embraced in common, hath miſled both 
parties; and brought one to conclude, that an efabliſhed religion 
was of divine right; and the other, that a ze/f-/aw was a violation 
of all human ones. For, as the excellent Hooker ſays, „a com- 
© mon received error is never utterly overthrowne, till ſuch time 
« as we go from ſignes to cauſes, and ſhew ſome manifeſt root or 
e fountaine thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearely 
« appeare how it hath come to paſſe that ſo many have beene 
« overſcene.” By this, likewiſe, we ſhall add new ſtrength to our 
concluſions (as it will afford us a view of the defeds in the 


other ſcheme of defence), and remove any remaining doubts that 


may have ariſen from the authority of great names againſt us. 
When a love for truth, my ſole motive to this inquiry, had 
engaged me in an examination of the nature and end of an gflabliſbed 
religion and a tefl=law ; and that I had laid down unqueſtioned 
principles, and drawn concluſions from them, as I thought, de- 
monſtrative ; I was yet not a little ſtaggered to find that ſome great 
names (to whom, as writers, we owe the higheſt regard) had, 


from the very ſame principles, deduced the very contrary conclu- 


H h 2 ſions. 
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ſions. This then was to be accounted for, if I expected my argu- 
ment ſhould have a fair hearing. And, on reflection, I ſuppoſed 
that the error, which ſeduced them, might be this ; the defenders 

of an eftabliſhed religion have all along gone on to, ſupport it on the 
| motives of TRUTH, and not of UTILITY: That is, that religion 
was to be eab/;/hed and protected As IT WAs THE TRUE RELIGION * 
not for the ſake of its cIVIL UTILITY ; which is the great PRINCI- 
PLE OF TH:S THEORY. For that notion which, Grotius tells us, 
ſome churches on the Continent had of civil ſociety, ſeems to have 
been entertained by the defenders of our eſtabliſhment.—““ Alii 
« diverſas [religiones] minus tolerant; quippe non. in hoc tantum 
e ordinatas a Deo civitates ac magiſtratus diftantes, ut a corporibus 
« & poſeftonibus injuriæ abeſſent, ſed ut, quo more ipſe juſſiſet, eo in 
% commune coleretur ; cujus officu negligentes multos pœnam alio- 
« rum impietali debitam in fe accerſiſſe.“ 

Now, unluckily for truth, the beſt writers on the other fi de 
took this miſtaken principle for granted; imagining there could 
be no other poſſible cauſe aſſigned for gabliſbed religion: and, at 
the ſame time, finding zhis full, both of abſurdity and miſchief, 
too haſtily concluded an gſabliſbed religion ſecured by a teft-law to be 
a violation of the rights of nature and nations. 

But let us take a ſhort view of the abſurdities and miſchiefs that 
ariſe from the hypotheſis which builds an eſtabliſhed religion 
and a teſt-law on a principle of religious truth, and not of civil 
utility. 

If religion 1 is to be eſtabliſhed and protected by a teſt-law, only 
becauſe it is the true religion, then opinions are encouraged as opi- 
nions; that is, as 7ruths, not as utilities; and diſcouraged as opi- 
nions; that is, as errors, not as miſchiefs, See then what follows, 
both with regard to an efabliſhment and a zeft, 


J. An F/adl;ſbment is unjuſt, 1. Becaufe the civil n as 
ſuch hath no right to determine, which is the true religion; this 
power not being given him (as we have ſhewn) on man's entering 

into 
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into ſociety. Nor could it be given him ; becauſe 'one man can- 
not impower another to determine for him in matters of religion. 
Therefore he not being judge, and there being no other to be found 
with authority to arbitrate between him and the ſeveral ſchemes 
of religion, he hath no right to eſtabliſh his own. Again, it is un- 
juſt, becauſe, were the magiſtrate a competent judge of what was 
true religion, he would have yet no right to reward its followers, 
or diſcourage its oppoſers ; becauſe, as hath been ſhewn, matters 
of opinion belong not to his juriſdiction. He being, as St. Peter * 
tells us, „ſent by God for the 3 £766 of EVIL-DOERS, and for 
the praiſe of them that Do wELI..” 2. An eftabliſbment is abſurd : 
it being impoſſible that the end of it ſhould be attained. This end 
15 the protection and ſupport of rue religion. But the civil magiſ- 
trate, who is to eſtabliſh it, aſſuming to himſelf the ſole authority 
of judging which is ſo, muſt neceſſarily conclude in favour of his 
own ; fo that the Habliſbed religion, all the world over, will be the 
magiſtrate's: that is, for one place where the 7rue religion is eſta- 


bliſhed, the falſe will be eſtabliſhed in a thouſand. And whether 


hypotheſis conſider. I will only obſerve, that, as the civil ma- 
giſtrate had neither by nature, nor by the law of God, this Ju- 
riſdiction; ſo it is impoſſible he ſhould have it; becauſe the very 
exerciſe of it would deſtroy the end for which it is ſuppoſed to 
be given. | 


II. I micur ſhew, in the next place, that this hypotheſis takes 
away all the ren on which the mutual grants and privileges of 
church and ſtate, conſequent on an alliance, are founded : which 
muſt all, therefore, ceaſe : ſuch, for inſtance, as the clergy's right 
70 4 public maintenance : which, now, being for the ſupport of opi- 
nions, would be contrary to the fundamental Jaws of ſociety, 
by making men contribute to the maintenance of opinions which 


they 


this be for the intereſt of 7rue religion, let the maintainers of this 
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they reject and think falſe. And ſo of the reſt. But why do we 
talk of mutual * — n or ſtated conditions of al- 
— ; When, } 4 { 5 

III. This ſcheme of an d not making the alliance 
between church and ſtate on a free convention, but appointing 
the ſtate a kind of executor of the church's decrees, the alliance can 
have no ſtated laws or conditions of union? On the contrary, the 
privileges of each ſociety muſt be perpetually fluctuating and various; 
having no other grounds than the unſettled notions men chance 
to embrace concerning the extent of that ſupport and protection 
which the ſtate is obliged to beſtow; and notions directed by no 
rule will never be adapted to the public good. Thus all fixed and 
preciſe ideas of an eflabli/hment being confounded, ill- -defigning men 
have a handle to make it what they pleaſe. Which, in fact, we 
find they have done, to the infinite damage of lociety, 1 in moſt 
places, where this notion of its original hath prevailed. So that, 
inſtead of this peaceable union ſo beneficent to civil ſociety (the 
fruits of a free convention, under the ſtated and well-known cond:- 
tions, mutually given and received), we ſee nothing but violent 
and continued ſtruggles between the Two $0C1ETIEs, for power 
and independency. 


IV. A Ze/i-law, on this ſcheme, will be abſolutely uxnJusr. For 
now opinions being reſtrained as errors, not as miſchiefs—reftraint 
converts into Pun;/bment, For the deſign of a teſt is now, not to 
keep men of other religions out of the civil adminiſtration, but to 
bring them in to the e/tablifhed church, And its diſcouragements 
are thoſe wHoLESOME SEVERITIES ſo warmly recommended, to re- 
duce men from the falſe to the true religion. Where if the firſt 
doſe do not ſucceed, it muſt be repeated and enlarged till it does. 
This is Suni/hment, properly ſo called; and puniſhment, for what 
is no act of the will, we have ſhewn to be unjuſt. But were opi- 
nions, as ſuch, liable to puniſhment, the civil magiſtrate could 
not inflict it; becauſe his juriſdiction extends only to the care of 

bodies. 
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bodies. Further, this is depriving men of their civil rights for 
matters of opinion, as ſuch; but this we have ſhewn to be 


againſt the law of nature. On all theſe accounts, a teſt-law would 


be unjuſt. 


V. Again, a te. laur on this ſcheme would be moſt miſchievous, 
as directly tending to the deſtruction of religious liberty. For the 
end being to reduce men from the falſe to the true rehgion, the 
feverities, as we ſay, muſt be increaſed till they have ſtrength to 
operate effectually. And there is no ſtopping ſhort, without ex- 
poſing the ſcheme to the greateſt abſurdities. Therefore, the more 
ingenuous defenders of a 19%, on this ſcheme, are thoſe who regard 
a toleration, not as a right of nature due to mankind, but as a con- 
ceflion which the neceſſities of the times extorted. For it is cer- 
tain that 7o/eration and ſuch a teſt can no more ſtand together on 
common principles, than liberty and perſecution. 

This is but a very ſhort hint of the ſad conſequences which at- 


tend an eſtabliſhed religion and a teſt-law on the common hypo- 


theſis ; but enough to evince the following concluſions : 


I. Firſt, that thoſe great defenders of civil and religious liberties, 
whoſe projects are here oppoſed, muſt needs think hardly of an 
eſtabliſhed religion raifed on that hypotheſis ; which ſo directly 
tends to the deſtruQion of both. 


IT. Secondly, that the arguments employed in their various 
writings, againſt ſuch eſtabliſhments, do not at all effect or reach 
an eſtabliſhed religion and a. teſt-law founded on this theory. 
For that, 


HI. Thirdly, on compariſon, it appears, that 7his removes and 
keeps clear of all thoſe monſtrous miſchiefs and abſurdities with 
which the other ſcheme abounds : as ſhewing the magiſtrate's act 

in the alliance to be reaſonable, juſt, and neceſſary: as ſtating and 
fixing the mutual conditions of the alliance with the utmoſt preciſion 
and exactneſs: as proving the equity and neceſſity. of a H- law; 
| and. 
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and ſecuring religious liberty by a free zoleration. And, to ſhew 
that nothing of advantage is wanting to make this ſcheme preferred 
to the common one, it may be obſerved, in the laſt place, that an 
eſtabliſhment, made only on the motives of crviL UTILITY, ſe- 
cures that very end, which the other pretends. ſolely to aim at 
in eſtabliſhing a church; and which yet, by purſuing in a viſionary 
manner, it never attains : I mean, the advancement of truth. For 
if public utility and truth do coincide, then to provide for that 
utility is, at the ſame time, providing for truth, its inſeparable 
aſſociate. On the whole then we ſee that, in this caſe, to aim at 
truth is lofing as well that, as utility; but to aim at utility is 
gaining both together. 

I will conclude, in requeſting my reader to have this always in 
mind, THAT THE TRUE END FOR WHICH RELIGION IS EST As 
BLISHED Is, Nor TO PROVIDE FOR THE TRUE FAITH, BUT FOR 
CIVIL UTILITY, as the key to open to him the whole myſtery 
of this controverſy ; and the clew to lead him ſafe through all the 
intricacies, and perplexities, in which it has been involved. 

The ſettling this matter on true foundations ſeems to be the only 
thing wanting to perfect the felicity of the Britiſb conſtitution, 
For while /iterary, civil and religious liberty, by occaſionally under- 
going a free ſcrutiny, have at length become generally underſtood ; 
this laſt remaining queſtion, of ſo much importance, concerning an 
eftabliſhed rel gion, hath been ſo little examined to the bottom, or 
the true principles of it ſearched into, that the one party defended 
it on /uch as directly tend to overthrow every thing already ſettled 
in favour of religious, and even civil and literary liberty : and the 
other oppoſed it on ſuch as mult make all that liberty, they them- 
{elves had been long contending for, and had at length obtained, 
degenerate into the worſt licentioutneſs. Now whether we have 
contributed any thing to facilitate the removal of this laſt obſtrue- 


tion to a ſtate of ſober aud perfect liberty, is ſubmitted to the judg- 
ment of the public. 
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CHAP. V. 


The conclufion, in which the remaining objeftions of both parties are 
conſidered, 


HE wild Indians, amidſt their uncultivated waſtes, ſee the 
beauty and uſe of every thing around them ; and are not 
ſuch fools as to complain for want of better accommodations than 
what they find provided to their hands. Yet as important as this 
truth is to them, they are little ſolicitous to enquire from whence 
all this order and harmony ariſes: they have received it from 
their anceſtors, that the earth was ſupported on the back of a huge 


tortoiſe ; and they do not take it well to have their tortoiſe diſturbed 
or laughed at. The friends of our happy eſtabliſhment have, many 


of them, a little of this Indian taſte.—In their fear of ſhaking 
Foundations, they are unwilling that the weight of the conſtitution 
ſhould be removed from the tortoiſe of old opinion, to reſt upon 
a theory which they think does not exactly tally with fact, as few 
theories do. 

This may be thought a notable objection. But on what miſ- 
taken principle it ſtands, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. The 
word THEORY has been appropriated (as it were) to the explana- 
tion of a natural em. Now as ſuch theories are good only in 


proportion to their agreement with act; and as nature ſo much 


withdraws herſelf from our inquiry ; it is no wonder that it ſhould 
have grown into an obſervation, that few theories agree with fact; 
and that this ſhould be eſteemed, what it really is, an objection to 
theories of this kind. 

But our theory is an explanation of an artificial, not a natural 
ſyſtem: in which meaſures very different from the latter are to be 
followed, For truth being the end of all Kinds of theories, a right 
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theory of nature is to be obtained only by purſuing fact; for God 
is the author of that ſyſtem : but in a theory of politics, which is 
an artificial ſyſtem, to follow fact is no .gertain way to truth, be- 
cauſe man is the author of that ſyſtem. Abſtra& ideas, and their 
general relations, are the guides to lead us into truth; and far 
hath, with good reaſon, but a ſubſidiary uſe. As therefore the 
method to be purſued is different, ſo ſhould the judgment be, which 
is paſſed upon it: the goodneſs of this theory being eſtimated, not 
according to its agreement with fact, but right regſon. In the for- 
mer caſe, the theory ſhould be ESE by the fact: in the latter, 
the fact by the theory. 

But ſtill, ſact, as we ſay, hath even here its fubfidiary uſe. For 
as this theory muſt be founded on the principles of right reaſon 
to render it u; ſo, to ſatisfy us that it is real, that it is prac- 
ticable, and no fanciful Utopia, it muſt be ſupported by fact: that is, 
it muſt be ſhewn that the policy, explained and  Juſtified in the 
theory, hath been practiſed to the common benefit of all. This 1s the 
uſe, and the only uſe, of conſulting fa& in theſe kinds of theories. 
And this, I preſume, will be enough to recommend: the theory of 
this ALLIANCE : which was written with no other view, than to 
furniſh every lover of his country with reaſonable principles, to op- 
poſe to the deſtrudtive fancies of the enemies of our happy eſta- 
bliſhment. Not to reform the fundamental conſtitutions of the 
ſtate ; but to ſhew they needed no reforming : an attempt, I 
ſhould think, neither irrational, nor unſeaſonable. | 

An example, uſed before, will illuſtrate what we have been now 
faying. The theory of civil ſociety, founded on the original com- 
pa#, when it was firſt urged againſt the advocates for arbitrary 
government, had the fortune to fall into ill hands, the enemies of 


their country; who inforced it, not to defend the liberties we en- 


joyed, but to alter the nature of the conſtitution : the conſequence 
was, that the authors being juſtly obnoxious, the principles were ſuſ- 
pected, and then rejected. Afterwards they fell into more temperate 


hands; and being then employed to juſtify the ſubjects' rights under 


our 
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our limited monarchy, they were in a little time generally receiv- 


ed; and men were brought to found their liberties on thoſe prin- 
ciples ; which liberties, till then, they choſe to claim on the pre- 
carious grants of ancient monarchs, or the illiberal tenure of more 
ancient cuſtom. _ | | 

As to our adverſaries, if they thought that the few cant terms 
of Natural Rights, Civil Liberty, Prieflcraft, and Perſecution, cu- 
riouſly varied by a jargon of ſophiſtical logic, would be ſufficient to 
undo what the wiſdom of all ages and people has concurred to gab- 
liſh, many of them have lived to ſee themſelves miſtaken. 

But if reaſon be what they require, and that they think they 
have a right to expect a reaſon for every thing, we have here endea- 
voured to ſatisfy them. If they like, as it is probable they will, 
their own reaſons better, it will then come to be a diſpute about 
taſte. I have given them corn. They chuſe to ſtick by their acorn- 
huſks. Much good may do them. 

Nothing remains but to remove an argument ad invidiam, the 
only logic hitherto employed againſt this zheory, and which would 
perſuade the reader that it MAKEs RELIGION A TOOL OF POLITICS. 
If by this they mean, that I believe there is a political uſe of religion, 
whereby it may be made to advance the good of civil ſocicty ; and 
that therefore I have endeavoured to make this uſe of it; they do me 
no wrong. I not only believe ſo, but I have ſhewn * that we have 
not a more illuſtrious inſtance of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
than in his thus cloſely uniting our preſent and our future happi- 
neſs. I believe what the BEsT GOOD MAN of our order was not 
aſhamed to own before me, * A politique uſe of religion (fays he +) 
% there is. Men fearing God are thereby a great deal more cftec- 
e tually than by poſitive laws reſtrained from doing evil, inaſ- 
% much as thoſe laws have no further power than over our out— 


% ward actions only, whereas unto mens inward cogitations, unto 


« the privie intents and motions of their hearts, religion ſerveth for 


* See The Divine Legation of Moſes, Vol. 1. 


+ Ecel. Pol. B. V. Sect. 2, 
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« a bridle. What more ſavage, wilde, and cruell, than man, if 
&« he ſee himſelfe able, either by fraude to over-reach, or by power 
c to overbeare, the laws whereunto he fhould be ſubject? Where- 


&« fore in ſo great boldneſs to offend, it behoveth that the world 


< ſhould be held in awe, not by a vaine ſurmiſe, but a true appre- 
&« henſion of ſomewhat, which no man may thinke himſelfe able 
« to withſtand, Tus is THE POLITIQUE USE OF RELIGION.” 
Thus the admirable Hooker, where he takes notice how certain 
atheiſts of his time, by obſerving this uſe of religion, were fortified 
in. their folly, in thinking it was invented by ſtateſmen to keep 
men in awe. An idle viſion, which I have ſo thoroughly confuted 
in another place “, that, I perſuade myſelf, it ſhall, for the future, 
be only thought fit to go in rank with the tales of nurfes, and the 
dreams of Freethiukers. 

But if they mean, that I have endeavoured o make religion a con- 
wvenient engine io ambitious and intriguing politicians to work the clergy, 


as the tools of power, in a ſeparate intereſt from the community, this 


is a very groſs calumny. 1 have expreſsly declared, that where I 
ſpeak of religion's ſerving the ſtate, I always mean, by the ſtate, a 
legitimate government, or civil policy founded on the natural rights 


and liberties of mankind. And, fo far is this plan of alliance from 


contributing to thoſe miſchiefs, that it effectually prevents them: 


and, what is more, is the only ſcheme of an EsTABLISHMENT which. 


can prevent them. 

To conclude all, We live in an age when the principles of pub- 
lic liberty are. well underſtood : and, as corrupt as the age is, we 
mult needs imagine, there are many real lovers of their country. 


But then a certain licentiouſneſs (which is the ſpirit of the times) 


is as fatally apt to delude honeſt men in their ideas of public good, 


as to infect corrupt men in their purſuit of private ſatisfactions. 


Now, as ſuch are always apt to embrace with warmth any project 
which hath the face of advancing public intereſts, I do not wonder 


* Divine Legation of Moſes, B. III. Se, 6. 5 
they 
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they ſhould be drawn in, to think favourably of an attempt which 
profeſſes only to vindicate the COMMON RIGHTS OF SUBJECTS 3 or 
that they ſhould be inclined to judge hardly of a writer, who frankly 


oppoſes thoſe pretenſions. © Becauſe” (to uſe the words of the great 


author laſt quoted *) ſuch as openly reprove ſuppoſed diſorders 
<& of ſtate, are taken for principal friends to the common benefite of 
„all; and for men that carry ſingular freedome of mind. Under 
« this fair and plauſible colour, whatſoever they utter pafſeth for 
good and currant. That which wanteth in the waight of their 
„ ſpeach, is ſupplied by the aptneſs of mens minds to accept and 
© believe it. Whereas on the other ſide, if we maintaine things 
ce that are eſtabliſhed, we have to ſtrive with a number of heavy 
e prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that 
de herein we ſerve the time, and ſpeak in favour of the preſent 
& ſtate, becauſe thereby WE EITHER HOLD OR SEEK PREFER- 
& MENT.” 


* Hooker's Eccl. Pol, Lib, I. Sect. 1, 
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P. 203. [A). O man ever carried human liberty to the ridiculous ex- 
ceſs, in which we find it in the writings of J. J. Rouſ- 
ſeau, the Celebrated Citizen of Geneva. Vet, with the appearance of the 
like extravagant caprice in the other extreme, he deprives men of that 


moſt precious branch of their liberty, the worſhipping of God according 


to their conſcience. © As to Religions once eſabliſbed, or tolerated in a 


* ſtate, I think it (ſays he, in a letter to the archbiſhop of Paris) unjuſt and 


ce barbarous to deſtroy them by violence; and that the ſovereign hurts 
tc himſelf in maltreating the followers of them. There is a great difference 
e between mens' embracing a new religion, and living and continuing in 
ce that in which they were born, The fir/# only are puniſhable. The civil 
* power ſhould neither ſuffer diverſities of opinion to be new planted, 
ec neither ſhould it proſcribe thoſe which have already taken root. For a 
« ſon is never in the wrong for following the religion of his father : and 
te the public peace requires that there ſhould be no perſecution.” —Lettre a 
M. De Beaumont, IVArcheveque de Paris, p. 86. I have given the origi- 
nal in another place. 

This one might expect from a man of paradox: but, to find ſo ſage an 
advocate for liberty as M. de Monteſquieu ſpeaking in the ſame ſtrain, ap- 
pears at firſt fight, very unaccountable.—“ See then (ſays he) the funda- 
© mental principle of civil laws with regard to religion. When the civil 
power is the maſter, whether it will receive a ne religion into the ſtate, 
* or whether it will not, It ſhould not receive it. When it hath already 
“ gotten footing in the ſtate, it ſhould be folerated. —Voici done le principe 
fondamental des loix politiques en fait de religion. Quand on eſt Maitre 
de recevoir dans un état une nouvelle religion, ou de ne pas recevoir, il 


ne faut pas I'y ẽtablir; quand elle y eſt etablie, il faut la tolerer,—De l'Eſ- 
prit des Loix, I. 28. c. x. 
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This decifion of theſe two philoſophic legiſts appears to be as contradic. 
tory to their own general principle, as it is abſurd and unjuſt in itſelf. The 
only way I know, of accounting for it, is to ſuppoſe (and I believe I do 
ſmall injury to truth in ſuppoſing it) that both of them conſider xELIG10N 
as a mere ENGINE OF STATE an uſeful one indeed, when rightly applied; 
but very miſchievous when not conducted by as able politicians as them- 
ſelves. Suppoſe this; and then, as diſcordant as their deciſion is to their 
civil principles of liberty, it is very conſonant to their religious principles of 
an engine of fate. For if religion be only thus to be conſidered, any one 
mode of it will ſerve the turn: more than one may be too much, and oc- 
caſion civil diſorders : therefore more than one ought not to be admitted. 
But if ſeveral have already taken root, they are to be tolerated and left in 
peace, for the very ſame reaſon : becauſe the attempt to eradicate them might 
be attended with the ſame civil miſchief which a new introduction of then 
would produce, 


But neither of theſe celebrated writers ſeemed to conſider, that though 


THEY regarded religion as a mere engine of tate, yet that RELIGIONISTS 
thought otherwiſe, and eſteemed it of divine original ; and that conſequent- 
ly, it was matter of coxsCI®NCE to Believers to worſhip God according to 
that mode which they judged moſt acceptable to him. Now to reſtrain 
ſuch in the exerciſe of what they deem their chief duty, is one of the great- 
eſt violations of the NATURAL RIGHTS of mankind : Yet theſe two ingenious 

men openly profeſs, nay boaſt, that the defence and preſervation of THESE 
* RIGHTS was the great and principal end of their learned labours. 


P. 210. [B]. The equal conduct of the beſt and greateſt of our mo- 
narchs, in his very different ſtations of Prince of Orange, and King of 
England, will do great credit to this reaſoning. When king James, a 
papiſt, demanded of his ſon-in-law, with whom he was then on good terms, 
his approbation of a TOLERAT1ON and ABOLITION OF THE TEST : The Stat- 
holder readily concurred with the ſcheme of a foleration, but utterly con- 
demned an abolition of the tet. When afterwards, he became king of a free 
people, the Proteſtant Diſſenters, likewiſe, in their turn demanded both: 
His conduct was uniformly the ſame : He gave them a foleration, but was ad- 
viſed not to give his conſent to the abolition of the 2%. 
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6 ſubſtance of the preceding diſcourſe being no other than 
a ſingle chapter of a treatiſe which I have now by me, and 
which, therefore, I had oft occaſion to refer to as I went along, I 
thought it not amiſs, for theſe reaſons (not to mention others), to 
give the Reader ſome ſhort account of a work that may, I hope, 
on its appearance, engage his further attention. It is intitled, The 
Divine Legation of Moſes Demonſtrated {on the Principles of a Reli- 
gious Theiſt }, from the Omiſſun of the Doctrine of a Future State in 
the Tewiſh Diſpenſation. For having chalked out a plan for a de- 
fence of revealed religion againſt Deiſts, Jews, and Mahometans, 
which we are defirous of raiſing as a laſting monument to the 


glory of the Chriſtian name, we were not reduced to that poverty 


of invention, or ignorance in deſign, to frame it of old or already- 
formed materials.—Such ſecond-hand labours are only worthy the 
adverſaries of our holy faith; whoſe cauſe relying on the ſtrength 
of half a dozen plauſible ſophiſms, their buſineſs is to cook them 
up in different diſguiſes, juſt as the palate of the times, or the fan- 
taſtic appetite of their followers, give them opportunity or invita- 
tion. But truth, which is eternal, and whoſe relations are infinite, 
affords unexhauſted matter for defenſe and illuſtration. The views 
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in which ſhe may be placed are numberleſs ; and attentive contem- 
plation flaſhes conviction on every view. 

This, if heaven give me life and health, I hope to execute. In 
the mean time, this Defenſe of Maſes was compoſed as a ſpecimen of 
what can be performed, in the new road I purpoſe to take, for a 
complete defenſe of revelation. | 

1. Why I choſe to make the Defenſe of Moſes the ſubject of my 
ſpecimen, was, Becauſe we have of late ſeen ſeveral writers, who 
profeſs to believe the Chriſtian Religion, treat Moſes and his dif- 
penſation ſo cavalierly that one would ſuſpect they thought the 
abandoning him could have no conſequences deſtruQive of Chriſtia- 
nity. And thoſe who profeſs to think more ſoberly, are generally 
gone into an opinion that the truth of the Jewiſh religion is im- 
poſhble to be proved but upon the foundation of the Chriſtian, 
An opinion, that had been long peculiar to the Socinians. Who 
go ſo far as to maintain *, That the knowledge of the Old Teflament is 
nat abſolutely neceſſary for Chriſtians. As to the firſt ſort of people, if 
they really imagine Chriſtianity hath no dependence on Judaiſm, I 
have nothing further to ſay to them here. But if, as is moſt rea- 
ſonable to think, they only affect this air of indifference when preſ- 
ſed with difficulties too weighty to remove, this Demonſtration may 
not come unſeaſonably to their relief. As for the other, I ſhall, I 
am perſuaded, merit their thanks, if I ſucceed in freeing their rea- 
ſonings from a vicious circle; that firſt, prove the Chriſtian by the 
| Jewiſh ; and then, the Jewiſh by the Chriſtian Religion. 

2. Why I choſe this medium, namely, the omiſſion of a ſuture ſtate 
in the Jewiſh Diſpenſation (before ſeveral others of equal ſtrength 
which I had in my choice), to prove its divine original, was, 1. Be- 
cauſe I ſhould be, thereby, enabled to ſhew, to the confuſion of in- 
fidelity, that this very circumſtance of omiſſion, which thoſe men 
eſteem ſuch an imperfection as makes the diſpenſation unworthy 
the author to whom we aſcribe it, is, in truth, a demonſtrative 
proof of the divinity of its original. Whereby it will be found, that 


* Cuper adverſ. Trad. Theologico- polit. I. i. 
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ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, which they charge with obſcurity, in- 
juſtice, and contradiction, are, indeed, full of light, equity, and 
concord. 2. Becauſe this medium affords us an internal argument 
for revelation. Which a late able writer denies can be found for its 
ſupport. Strictly ſpeaking, ſays he, there can be no internal evidence 
of a revelation “. Now this being a ſort of evidence on which my 
propoſed defenſe of revelation will be chiefly built; and it having 
been hitherto little cultivated, and at length, as we fee, its very 
exiſtence denied, I will beg leave to ſay a word or two concerning 
it, 

The writers in defenſe of revealed religion diſtinguiſh their ar- 
guments under two ſorts. The firſt they call the internal, and the 
other the external evidence. Of theſe, the firſt 1s, in 1ts nature, 
more ſimple and noble, and even capable of demonſtration. While 
the other, made up of very diſſimilar materials, and borrowing aid 
from without, muſt needs, on theſe accounts, have ſome parts of 
unequal ſtrength with the reſt ; and conſequently lie open to the 
attacks of a willing adverſary. Beſides, the internal evidence is, by 
its nature, perpetuated, and ſo fitted for all times and periods: 
while the external, by length of time, weakens: and decays. For 
the nature and genius of the religion defended aftording the proofs 
of the firſt kind, theſe materials of defenſe are inſeparable from its 
exiſtence ; and ſo always at hand, and the ſame. But time may, 
and doth efface memorials independent of that exiſtence, out of 
which the external evidence is compoſed. Which evidence mult 
therefore become more and more imperfect; without being affected 
by that whimſical calculation to which a certain Scotſman + would 
ſubject it. Nay ſo neceſſary is the internal evidence, that even the 
very beſt of the external kind cannot ſupport itſelf without it. As 
may be ſeen from hence, that when the miracles, performed by 
the founders of our holy faith, are, from humane teſtimony, irre- 


* Dr. Conybeare's Defenſe of revealed religion, ſecond edit. 8vo. p. 431. 
+ Craig, Theologiz Chriſt, Principia Mathematica, Lond. 1699, 4to. 
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fiſtibly eſtabliſhed, the conſequence, that therefore they come from 
God, cannot be deduced till the nature of that doctrine is examined, 
for whoſe eſtabliſhment they were performed. But was there no 
other benefit in cultivating the internal evidence, yet the gaining, 
by it, a more perfect knowledge of revealed religion would fully 
recompence the pains. And this is beſt acquired in that purſuit. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſuperior advantages, it has ſo happened, 
that the internal evidence hath been hitherto uſed as an introduction 
only, to the external: and while, by this latter, men have proved 
our religion actually divine, they have gone no further with the 
former, than to ſhew it worthy, indeed, of ſuch original. But 
from this obſervation, a late writer, as I have ſaid, hath drawn a 
quite contrary concluſion. I, from the ſmall progreſs hitherto made 
in it, exhort to its better cultivation ; he, from the ſame fat, con- 
cludes, that /{r:&ily ſpeaking there can be no internal evidence at all of 
a revelation, He ſuppoſes this fmall advance to be owing to a de- 
fect in the nature of the proof; I, to the negligence of its cultiva- 
tors. Which of us is in the right, a few pages will, I hope, diſ- 
cover. | 

What may have occaſioned this neglect, in my view of it, is not 
ſo eaſy to find out. Whether it be that writers have imagined 
that, in general, the labours and difficulties attending the effectual 
proſecution of the internal method are not ſo eafily ſurmounted as 
thoſe which the writer in the external is engaged in. While they 
ſuppoſe, that this latter, to be maſter of his ſubje&, needs only 
the common requiſites of church hiſtory, diligence and judgement. 
But that the reaſoner, on the internal proof, muſt, beſides theſe, 
have a thorough Knowledge of humane nature, civil policy, the 
univerſal hiſtory of mankind, an exact idea of the Moſaic and 
Chriſtian diſpenſations, cleared from the froth and grounds of 
ſchool ſubtilties, and church ſyſtems: and, above all, ſhould be 
bleſſed with a certain ſagacity to inveſtigate the relations of humane 
actions through all the combinations of natural, civil, and moral 

complex- 
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complexities, What may ſuggeſt this opinion may be the reflec- 
tion, that in the external evidence each circumſtance of fact, that 
makes for the truth of revealed religion, is ſeen to do ſo as ſoon as 
known ; ſo that the chief labour, here, is to ſearch and pick out 
ſuch facts; and to place them in their proper light and fituation : 
but, that in proſecuting the internal evidence, the caſe is widely dif- 
ferent- A circumſtance in the frame and compoſition of this religion 
that, perhaps, ſome time or other may be diſcovered to be a de- 
monſtration of its divinity, ſhall be ſo far from being generally 
thought aſliſting in its proof, that it ſhall be eſteemed, by many, 
a prejudice agaiuſt it. As, I think, I have given a remarkable in- 
ſtance in the. ſubject of the treatiſe I am now upon. And no won- 
der that a religion of divine original, conſtituted to ferve many ad- 
mirable ends of Providence, ſhould be full of ſuch complicated 
myſteries, the view of which filled the great apoſtle Paul with rap- 
tures. As, on the other hand, this religion being for the uſe of 
man, we need not deſpair, when we have attained a proper know- 
ledge of man's natyre, and, the dependencies thereon, of making 
ſtill growing diſcoveries, on 1 the Marat eufomce, of the divinity of 
its original. 54 116 510. 

Now though all this may W be true; Foe that, conſe- 
quently, it would appear ridiculous arrogance in an ordinary writer, 
after having ſeen the difficulties attending this method, to hope to 
overcome them by the qualities above ſaid to be required: yet no 
modeſt examiner need be diſcouraged. For there are, in revealed 
religion, beſides thoſe interior marks of truth before deſcribed, which 
require the moſt delicate operation of a- great genius and maſter 
workman to bring out and poliſh *, others, alſo, no leſs illuſtrious, 
but more univocal marks of truth, which God hath been pleaſed to 
impreſs upon his diſpenſations ; which require no great qualities 
but humility and love of truth, in him who would from thence 


* A noble Wes of this, a great writer band given us in the fourth aiſertation of 2 2 
Uſe and Intent of Propbecq, bee. intitled, Chrift s Entry into fer uſalem, 


inveſtigate 
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inveſtigate the ways of God to man. The ſubject of this diſcourſe 
15 one of thoſe illuſtrious marks ; from which the diſcoverer claims 
no merit from any long, learned, or laborious ſearch ; it is honour 
enough for him that he is the firſt 'who brings it out to obſervation, 
If he be indeed the firſt. | For the demonſtration is ſo beautiful, 
and, at the ſame time, appears to be fo eaſy and ſimple, that one 
cannot tell whether the pleaſure of the diſcovery, c or "iy wonder that 
it is now to make, be the greater. | 2300 est! 

In this treatiſe, I pretend to have carried the internal evidence 
much further than the proofs for' revelation are uſually carried. 
Even to the height of which it is capable, a demonſtration, little 
ſhort of mathematical. In which, nothing, but a mere phyſical 
poſſibility of the contrary, can be Nos orien "ug! _—_— me this 
ſingle poſtulatum, 

„That a ſkilful 0 eſtabliſhing a religion, and a civil 
e policy, acts with certain views and for certain ends; and not 
« capriciouſly, or without purpoſe or deſign.” | 

From thence I proceed to erect my demonſtration, ſolely, on theſe 
three very clear and ſimple propeſitions. ' 

1. That the inculcating the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
« wards and puni —_— is ay for the well- -being of civil 
6 ſociety. | 

2. * That all mankind, Ehpecially the moſt learned and wiſe na- 
tions of antiquity, have concurred in arti, that this doctrine 
« was of that uſe to civil ſociety. And, | 

3. That the doQrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
5 N is not to be found in, nor did make part of, oy Moſaic 
$4 diſpenſation.” 4% „ Atilog | ttt 0) 7X | 

Propoſitions ſo clear and crideity' that one would think one 
might directly proceed to thoſe” niediunhs whereby- we deduce our 
concluſion. | 

« That therefore the law f Mo as i IS | of divine EY . 

But fo great is the love to paradox and lyſtem, 'that theſe, with all 
their clearneſs, have need of a very particular defence: : The infidel 


having 
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having diſputed the firſt, and many Chriſiian writers thought fit to 
deny the laſt. The diſcourſe, therefore, is divided into fix books. The 
firſt is in defence of the firſt propoſition : The ſecond and third, in 
defence of the ſecond propoſition : The fourth and fifth, in defence 
of the third propoſition : And the laſt is employed in deducing thoſe 
mediurns whereby we ere& this important demonſtration. I ſhall 
crave leave to give the Reader a ſhort account, in groſs, of what 
each book contains. 

1. The firſt book opens with an account of the original of civil 
ſociety ; the natural defect in its plan; and how that defect is ſup- 
plied by religion only. But it being ſhewn, that religion cannot 
ſubſiſt or ſupport itſelf without the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, it follows, that that doctrine is of the 
higheſt uſe to ſociety. In the next place, the objections, which 
licentious wits have brought againſt the ſervice of religion to the 
| ſtate, are fully anſwered, In particular, the arguments employed by 
Mr. Bayle, and interſperſed in his famous work, intitled, Pensces 
diverſes d Foccafion de la comete, So. are methodized, ſet in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and confuted. In which, amongſt divers other 
matters of importance, are ſettled and explained the true grounds of 
moral actions. The book concludes with a ſhort, but full, detec- 
tion of the fundamental ſophiſms on which the execrable doctrine 
of the book called The Fable of the Bees is ſolely built. The writer 
of which adveutured to go one ſtep further than any other atheiſt, 
or apologiſt for atheiſm. Thoſe who preceded him having only 
maintained, that a ſtate might ſubſiſt without religion, becauſe 
moral virtue might be had without it; this writer, that moral vir- 
tue, the fruit of religion alone, was deſtructive of a great and 
flouriſhing ſociety, whoſe grandeur could be ſupported only by 
vice. 

2. The ſecond Book is employed in defence of the ſecond propo- 
ſition. It begins with ſhewing the ſenſe all mankind had of the 


utility of religion to the ſtate, by the doctrine of a future ſtate's 


being univerſally taught in all ages aud nations of mankind, the 
Jew.th 
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Jewiſh only excepted. And it is proved, by the deduction of many 
particulars, that the reception and preſervation of that doctrine was 
owing to the general ſenſe of this its utility. It proceeds to an 
examination of the conduct of the ancient legiſlators : and delivers, 
and explains, at large, the various arts and contrivances they em- 
ployed, to ſupport and propagate religion in general, and the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in particular, 
The hiſtory of theſe arts, from the firſt, which was a pretence to in- 
ſpiration, 1 the laſt, which was the gflabliſbment of religion (that 
hath afforded matter for the treatiſe to which this ſhort account 1s 
an appendix), 1s here delivered. In which I pretend to have un- 
folded the whole myſtery of ancient legiſlation. A ſubject little 
known or attended to. And by deducing the hiſtory of its riſe, 
progreſs, and decay, from the old Egyptians to the lateſt Grecian 
ſophiſts, we preſume to have given light and congruity to an infinite 
number of paſſages in Greek and Roman authors. 


3. The third book, continuing the defence of this propoſition, 
opens with a collection of teſtimonies from the antient hiſtorians 
and philoſophers. By which it appears there was an univerſal con- 
currence in opinion concerning the indiſpenſable uſe of religion in 
general, and the doctrine of a future ſtate in particular, to civil 
ſociety. And in order to ſhew the ſtrength of this perſuaſion, in 
the fulleſt light, the public teaching of the philoſophers, on this 
point, is examined into. Where it is proved that this utility was 
the ſole motive to all of them for propagating the doctrine of a 


future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. This neceſſarily engages 


us in the hiſtory of the riſe, progreſs, and decay of the ancien: 
Greek philoſophy. In which 1s ſhewn its original, like that of 
legiſlation, from Egypt: The ſeveral revolutions it underwent in its 
character; conſtantly attendant and conformable to the ſeveral revo- 
lutions of civil power: Its gradual decay, and total abſorpſion in 
the ſchools : Where it is ſhewn, that, as it ſprung from the foun- 
tains of the true Egyptian wiſdom, fo it ended in the corrupt and 

ſpurious. 
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ſpurious. In which account will be found the true original and 
uſe of the twofold method of philoſophiſing; hitherto we preſume, 
much miſtaken : Which will help to unravel the moſt embarraſſed 
queſtions concerning the true nature and genius of the | Greek 
philoſophy ; and to reconcile an infinite number of ſuppoſed con- 
traditions which the moſt eminent founders of it have fallen into. 
This univerſal conſent, of legiſlators and philoſophers concerning 
the uſe of religion to the ſtate, and their arts and endeavours to 
propagate it, being largely proved and illuſtrated; leſt it ſhould be 
miſtaken and perverted. This book concludes with a confutation 
of the atheiſtical pretence that religion was the offspring of flateſmen. 
The abſurdity of it is expoſed, and the impoſſibility of it demon- 
ſtrated. The original, and authors of this monſtrous paradox are 
animadverted on; particularly, the hd letier of Toland 79 Serena 
concerning the Origin of Idolotry and Reaſons of Heathenifm, which 
is a formal defence of it, is examined and refuted.,—So far in ſup- 
port of the ſecond propoſition. 


4. The fourth book enters upon the third propofition. And, as 
amongſt the ſeveral arguments brought to prove that the doctrine of 
a future ſtate was not in the Jewiſh diſpenfation, one, and the moſt 
conſiderable, is taken from the nature of the Jewiſh policy, this 
book is employed in explaining the true nature of that policy. In 
order to which, the character of Moſes, with the conceſſions of the 


Infidels concerning him, is premiſed. And that long debated queſ- 


tion, whether the Jews borrowed ſome of their cuſtoms, and the 
Greeks all their ancient learning and religion from the Egyptians ; 
or whether, on the other hand, both Greeks and Egyptians re- 
ceived all they had of value in theſe matters from the Jews, is ex- 
amined to the bottom, on ſuch principles as may, poſſibly, enable 
us to determine it with certainty. The way being thus cleared, the 
true Jewiſh policy is then attempted to be delivered and explained. 
The conſequence of which policy is ſhewn to be, the diſpenſation of 
an extraordinary Providence promiſed and believed, The book goes 
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on to examine how long this policy laſted ; and whether it was ever 
changed while the Jews continued a people, under their own laws: 
and concludes with a very momentous attempt, namely, to de- 
monſtrate, from the true nature of this policy, as here delivered, 
the agreeableneſs of every thing which Scripture tells us, God com- 
manded; did to others; or repreſented of himſelf ; the agreeable- 
neſs, I ſay, of all this to truth, and the rights of nature and na- 
tions. In which will be obviated every thing of moment the Deifts 
urge, particularly the late author of Chriſtianity as old as the Crea- 
tion, to prove thoſe things contrary to reaſon, truth, and juſtice, 
Such as are the law for puniſhing opinions ; which Mr. Bayle, after 
many endeavours to juſtify, gives up, as impoſſible to be defended 
on the principles of the tolerants; the extirpation of the ſeven 
nations; the deſtruction of the people for having been numbered by 


David; the repreſentation of the Godhead with human paſſions and 
the like. | 


5. The fifth book continues to proſecute the ſubject of the third 
propoſition. Many other arguments are now produced, to prove 
that the doctrine of a future ſtate neither was, nor could be, part 
of the Moſaic diſpenſation. Then the arguments of thofe who are 
of another opinion are conſidered ; where it is ſhewn, that they 
are all built on falſe principles, which in this, and in. the fore- 
going book, have been detected and confuted. And, in the laſt 
place, the true hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of the doctrine of a 
future ſtate amongſt the Jewiſh people is delivered, It is firſt told, 
from what quarter the flow dawnings of it firſt appeared. In doing 
which, there was occafion to fettle the chronology of ſeveral books 
of the Old Teſtament : particularly the book of Fob, which we 
hope is exactly done from infallible internal characters. In this part 
of the hiſtory of the doctrine, we have been invited to give, what 
our main principle enables us to do, ſome good account of the con- 
tradictory methods which God in different places of holy Writ de- 
clares to uſe in dealing with ſinners ; and to ſhew how reconcilable 

| thoſe 
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thoſe different methods are to truth, to equity, and to one ano- 
ther. A circumſtance that is now become the offence of every 
ſmatterer in infidelity. The book proceeds to an account of the 
progreſs and eſtabliſhment of the doctrine of a future ſtate amongſt 
the Jews. And, as, we find, it was throughly digeſted and eſtab- 
liſhed, among them, at Chriſt's advent; the time, it firſt became 
a popular doctrine, is endeavoured to be diſcovered ; which dire&s 
us to the occaſion of its propagation : as the mode of it doth to 
the authors from whence they received it, All which particulars, 
it is ſhewn, do in a remarkable manner contribute to the induction 
and illuſtration of our main concluſion. So far in ſupport of the 
third and laſt propoſition. 


6. The ſixth and concluding book is taken up in ſearching out, 
and illuſtrating, by the foregoing books, all thoſe mediums whereby 
we eſtabliſh our great concluſion, hat therefore the law of Moſes is 
of divine original. The ſum of the proof is in a word to this effect. 


The firſt book proved, that religion, which teaches an overruling 


Providence, the rewarder of good men, and the puniſher of ill, is 
neceſſary for ſociety, to help out the magiſtrate in the execution 
of his office, by reſtraining irregularities he could never reach, and 
by giving a ſanction to his decrees. But that the apparent irregu- 
larities in the diſpenſation of things, here below, would deſtroy 
the belief of a Providence, and conſequently all religion, were it 
not ſupported by the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, where all thoſe irregularities are ſet right. This was 
ſo evident a truth, that, as is ſhewn in the ſecond book, all nations 
concurred to cheriſh and ſupport this doctrine; all the legiſlators 
eſtabliſhed it; and all the philoſophers invented reaſons to give it 
credit, Which could be for no other end than its confeſſed ſervice 
to ſociety : Becauſe, it is ſhewn, that ſeveral of theſe latter who 
endeavoured moſt to propagate it, believed it not. Amidſt this 
univerſal conſent, ariſes a little ſtate, which, by the confeſſion of 
the deiſts themſelves, was the beſt policied of any that ever ancient 
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legiſlation formed ; the author of which purſued his ſcheme by 
methods, and on principles, fo reſembling the beſt pagan legiſlators, 
as Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, that thofe Deiſts believe him to 
be of the ſame ſpecies and claſs with theſe; and to have juſt the 
ſame pretences to inſpiration. But, what muſt call up the atten- 
tion of every one, there was this very ſingular difference between 
his inflitution and all the other inſtitutions of mankind ; that though 
he, like them, taught an overruling Providence, and a religion, 
yet it was without the doftrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments: as is largely proved in the fourth and fifth books. This 
omiſſion makes the whole deiſtical ſcheme with regard to Moſes, to 
the laſt degree, inconſiſtent, abſurd, and ridiculous. For firſt, ac- 
cording to their own repreſentation of Moſes, he was the wiſeſt of 
all legiſlators, and therefore muſt needs ſee the ſervice that doctrine 
was of to ſociety. He had been bred up in the Egyptian ſchools, 
and, as the Deiſts believe, had all his knowledge in legiſlation, and 
religion, from thence : But it is proved in the fecond and third 
books, that this doctrine was invented (from the moſt early times) 
by the Egyptians, and invented for the ſake of the ſtate. Now the 
Deiſts ſay, he transferred all that was good and profitable, from 
their inſtitutions into his own. Why not, then, this moſt uſe- 


ful of all doctrines? Again, the Jewiſh people, it is confeſſed 


on all hands, had moſt largely imbibed the Egyptian cuſtoms ; and 
the Deiſts obſerve, that Moſes, as a wiſe legiflator who underſtood 
human nature, accommodated his inſtitutions to the inveteracy of 
ſuch prejudices and prepoſſeſſions: But, of all opinions, this of a 
future ſtate, as is ſhewn in the ſecond book, is the moſt pleaſing 
to the mind, gets the quickeſt poſſeſſion of it, and moſt difficultly 
ſuffers a divorce : and, being at the fame time moſt uſeful, it is 
therefore impoſſible a wiſe legiſlator, acting with deſign, ſuch as 
the Deiſts repreſent Moſes, could omit to inculeate it. Nor doth it 
avail to ſay, Moſes did not himſelf believe this doctrine; for we 


have ſhewn, in the ſecond and third books, that many of the 


wiſeſt 
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wiſeſt ancicnts (legiſlators and philoſophers) believed it not, yet 
ſedulouſly inculcated it for its confefled utility to ſociety. So that 
Moſes had no reaſons for not teaching, but, the moſt momentous 
and forceable, to teach it. As, 1, its moſt apparent uſe. 2. His 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of it; being brought up in a ſchool of legiſ- 
lation in which this doctrine was the moſt indiſpenſible and effential 


part. 3. The prepoſſeſſion of his people in favour of it. And, 


4. The particular neceſſity the Jewiſh ſtate had of this doctrine, 
above all other ſtates; if it was of mere human inſtitution, as the 
Deiſts imagine: which neceſſity is largely ſhewn in this book. 
Thus ſuppoſing Moſes to be a mere human legiſlator, his conduct, 
in this matter, muſt be owned to be to the laſt degree abſurd, ca- 
pricious, and irrational. But now, take the account as Scripture 
gives it us, that he was a man choſe by God to give laws to his 
people, and all theſe difficulties vaniſh and difappear : and the 
great legiſlator ſhines out again in one uniform courſe of ſplendour. 
For then, an extraordinary diſpenſation of Providence, exactly re- 
warding and puniſhing (which we ſhew, in the fourth book, to be 
a neceflary conſequence of the Jewiſh policy) made the doctrine of 
a future ſtate needleſs, to all the ends of civil ſociety ; and every 
thing, as we have ſhewn, tended, in the Moſaic diſpenſation, to 
thoſe ends. For the doctrine being propagated by ſtateſmen, only 
as a ſuccedaneum to an unequal providence, when that inequality 
was rectified, there was no further occaſion for it. The conſequence 
is, that that extraordinary providence over the Jewiſh people, as 
recorded in Scripture, was real: And if fo, then Mosks, TRUI v 
THE MESSENGER OF Gop. If it ſhould yet be objected that the 
preaching up this extraordinary Providence to popular belief, with- 
out the reality of its exiſtence, was enough to ſupply the want of the 
doctrine of a future ſtate; it is here ſhewn, that this pretence of 
an extraordinary Providence was made uſe of by all the ancient 
legiſlators : who, yet, found it totally inſufficient, for the ends of 
ſociety, without this doctrine: which, therefore, was every where 
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ſedulouſly inculcated. If laſtly it ſhould be objected (which is the 
only remaining objection can be made) that Moſes might really 
believe an ex!raordinary Providence when there was none, and on 
the ſtrength of that belief might omit the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, as uſeleſs; this caſe is ſhewn to be impoſſible. For firſt 
this ſuppoſes him to be very enthuſiaſtical, which the Deiſts are far 
from taking him to be; and which we have clearly proved he was 
not. 2. It ſuppoſes that a ſpace of above forty years in which he 
conducted his people, and the long experience of that time, could 
not cure him of his enthuſiaſm, with regard to ſo clear a point 
that muſt be perpetually thruſting itſelf upon his obſervation. He 
mult in that caſe have been ſtark- mad: which is ſo monſtrous a 
fancy that all mankind will be aſhamed of it. The book gocs on 
to ſhew, that if Moſes had a divine miſhon, and conſequently what 
he had delivered of the extraordinary Providence of God was true, 
there was not only no need of the doctrine of a future ſtate ; but 
that a great many wiſe ends, becoming infinite wifdom, were ſerv- 
ed by omitting it: nay, that it could not, for many important rea- 
ſons, have been taught. To ſupport this, a view 1s given of the 
univerſal diſpenſation of God to man as a religious agent: and the 
coincidency and dependence of his ſeveral revelations to him are ex- 
plained and illuſtrated: In which, the true nature of his laſt and 
perfect revelation by the miniſtry of his Son is we preſume more 


rationally explained. From whence will appear the wonderful har- 


mony of the whole; and he depth and riches of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God made manifeſt, in a ſeries of obſervations, that, we 
hope, have in them as much ſolidity as novelty. And with this 
concludes the laſt book. 


This is a very flight and imperfe& general view of a work, where 


a vaſt variety of circumſtances, not hinted at in this ſhort account, 


do, we preſume, ſo ſtrongly contribute to the eſtabliſhment of our 
concluſion, that nothing, as we ſaid, remains againſt it but a mere 


phyſical poſſibility of the contrary, And, this, on the principles 
of 
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of the Deiſts themſelves. And from thoſe very marks of reſem- 
blance they pretend to have diſcovered between Moſes and the 
ancient pagan legiſlators; and from many others, which, in the 


courſe of this work, we have brought out to obſervation. So well 


founded was the triumphal confidence of this great miſſionary of 
God, who, as if he had foreknown this objection that ſcoffers of the 
latter age were to make to the divinity of his character, dared reſt 
the truth of his pretenſions on an appeal to thoſe legiſlators them- 
ſelves, and their Pagan followers ; where, in his laſt moments, he 
thus exultingly cries out,“ THEIR ROCK 1s NoT AS OUR Rock, 
OUR ENEMIES THEMSELVES BEING JUDGES, 


* Deut. Mü. 31. 
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ORD Bolingbroke, in his large poſthumous work (on what 
| motives, thoſe volumes ſufficiently declare) hath laboured at 
a full and formal confutation of the preceding diſcourſe ; after 
having done the ſame honour to another of the author's works, 
The Divine Legation of Moſes Demonſtrated. But the pains he had 
taken, and the oppoſition he had found in the argument of that book, 
had, by the time he came upon this ſecond adventure, ſo ruffled 
his temper and diſcompoſed his polite manners, that he now breaks 
out into much opprobrious language, not only againſt the ſyſtem, 
but the perſon of the writer. To underſtand the cauſe of his 
lordſhip's reſentment, ſo far only as it aroſe from the nature of my 
diſcourſe, it may not be improper to ſay a word or two further 
concerning the occaſion of my writing, and the principles on which 
the diſcourſe is compoſed. 
After the many violent convulſions our country had ſuffered 
ſince the REFORMATION by the rage of the religious parties (in 
which, at one time, liberty of conſcience was oppreſſed; and at 
another, the eſtabliſhed church over-turned and deſolated) it pleaſed 
Divine Providence to ſettle our religious rites on ſuch fundamental 
Vor. IV., Mm principles 
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principles of juſtice and equity, and to ſecure the civil peace on 
ſuch maxims of wiſdom and true policy, as moſt effectually guarded 
both againſt the return of their reſpective violations: and the 
means made uſe of were the giving, on proper terms of ſecurity 
to the national religion, a free toleration to thoſe who diſſented 
from the eſtabliſhed worſhip. This ſeemed to be going as far to- 
wards perfection in religious communion as the long diſtracted 
ſtate of the Chriſtian world would ſuffer us to indulge our hopes, 

But men had not been long in poſſeſſion of this bleſſing before 
they grew weary of it, and ſet on foot many inventions, to throw 
us back into our old diſorders. For it is to be obferved with ſor- 
row, that this reform of the Engliſh conſtitution happened not to 
be the good work of the cyuRcn, begun in the conviction of 
TRUTH, and carried on upon the principles of charity : but was 
rather owing to the vigilance of the sTATE; at one time, vainly 
perhaps, anxious for the eſtabliſhed religion *, at another, wiſely 
provident for the ſupport of civil liberty +. So that when ſucceed- 
ing diſſentions in church and ſtate had made this newly reformed 
conſtitution the ſubje& of enquiry; the parties who managed the 
debate being thoſe who before had both perſecuted and ſuffered in 
their turns, the principles and tempers they brought with them to 
the diſcuſſion_of the queſtion were not fuch perhaps as were beſt 
fitted either to regulate their judgments, or to moderate their par- 
tialities. One fide ſeemed to regard the TOLERATION as an evil in 
itſelf, and only a temporary expedient to prevent a worſe ; while 
their conduct ſhewed, they lay at watch for the firſt occaſion to 
break in upon it. This was enough to miſlead the other, and 
diſpoſe it to conſider the TEsT-LAw, which covered and ſecured the 


eſtabliſhed religion, as no better than a new ſpecies of perſecution : 


and having now no real injury to complain of, they began to take 
umbrage at this ſhadow of a grievance ; © To have divine worſhip 
« really free, they ſaid, no religious profeſſion ſhould be attended 


* Ch. II. 1 Will. III. 
| te with 
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ee with civil incapacities; a TEST had made that diſtinction amongſt 
* God's worſhippers; it was therefore to be ſet aſide. But every 
man ſaw (and perhaps the enemies of the 1g, were not amongſt the 
laſt who ſaw it) that to ſet aſide this law, which, under a general 
toleration, was the only ſecurity the eftabliſhed church had to truſt 
to, was expoſing the national worſhip to all the inroads of a ſecta- 
rian rabble. This miſchievous project, ariſing out of abuſed li- 
berty, was at firſt entertained, as we may well ſuppoſe, by the to- 
lerated churches only. Some of the more ingenuous of them "of 
adopted it out of fear, on the diſcovery of that bigotted princi- 
ple in their adverſaries, which conſidered foleration as only a tem- 
porary expedient. And where was the wonder if thoſe who be- 
lieved they had no ſecurity for what they had got, while ſuch 
principles prevailed, ſhould endeavour to put it out of the power 
of their adverſaries to do them harm ? Others of a more politic 
turn cheriſhed it from views of ambition, and in hopes of ſharing 
the emoluments of the eſtabliſhed church. It was ſome time before | 
any member of the Church of England joined with Diſſenters in 
their clamours againſt a zeff=/aw, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
againſt heir own eſtabliſhment, This monſtrous coalition did not 
happen till a warm diſpute on certain metaphyſical queſtions * 
(if conſidered in one light, too ſublime to become the ſubject of 
human wit; if in another, too trifling to gain the attention of rea- 
ſonable men) had ſtarted new ſcruples concerning church-ſubſcrip- 
tion. And to get rid of this neceſſary ENGAGEMENT TO PEACE, 
and acquieſcence in the eſtabliſhed religion, theſe wiſe and 
faithful miniſters of the national worſhip were amongſt the fore- 
molt to diſcredit it, and the buſieſt to trample down all its fences 
and ſecurities, 

Bigotry, you ſee, was at the bottom of the firſt ſet of principles; 
and FANATICISM, at the top of the other. In their ſeparate appeals 
to the ſenſe of mankind, there was this remarkable difference : all 


| 
| 


* The Trinitarian controverſy. | 
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ages had felt the miſchiefs of religious reſtraint and perſecution ; 
but there was no example, either in Pagan or in Chriſtian times, 
of the evils attending the wANT of an eftablifhed religion. The fa- 
natics therefore were perpetually urging their experience againſt 
perſecution, ſecure in not having the argument retorted on them, 
But, in this imaginary advantage they deceived themſelves ; and 
the very want of examples was the greateſt real advantage the bi- 
gots had over them: who if they had no inſtance of the evils at- 
tending the want of an eſtabliſhment, to retort upon their adver- 
faries, it was becauſe ſuch want was never known: the neceſſity 
of a national religion for the ſupport of ſociety being ſo indiſpen- 
ſable, that men even in the wildeſt times, the ſworn enemies of 
religious eſtabliſhments, and leagued together for their deſtruction, 
were no ſooner become able to effe& their purpoſe, than they found, 
in beginning to new model the ſtate, which they had ſubdued by 
the ſuperiority of their arms, that there was even a neceſſity of 
fupporting an eſtabliſhed church. Of this, we have a remarkable 
example in the INDEPENDENT republic *, and in the protectorſbip of 
OLIVER; both of which, under their ſeveral ufurpations, were 
forced to erect PRESBYTERY, the religion they moſt hated, into a 
NATIONAL CHURCH. | 

To proceed ; the diftempers of the ſtate ſtill further contributed 
to inflame thoſe of the church : and, on the acceſſion of the pre- 


ſent royal line to the throne, a long, a famous, and a regular 


diſpute concerning the powers, bounds, and limits of the Two 
SOCIETIES, was begun and carried on by two parties of churchmen. 
But as the ſeveral diſputants had reciprocally aſſigned too much, 
and allowed too little to the two ſocieties, and had erected their 


* In April 1649, the Houſe. (ſays Whitelock) came to theſe reſolutions 
That the government to be ESTABLISHED in England, ſhall. be the PRESBYTERIAN go- 
Vernment. 


That a way ſhall be provided for ADMISSION of all ſuch churches as tend to Godlineft 


and to advance the kingdom of Feſus Chriſt, ro BR FREE WITHOUT DISTURBANCES» 


Memor, of Engliſh Affairs, p. 393, 
arguments 
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arguments on one common fallacy : the maintainers of an eſta- 
bliſhment ſupported a teſt-law on ſuch reaſoning as deſtroyed a. 
toleration *; and the defenders of religious liberty argued againſt 
the juſtice of that ſecurity on ſuch principles as concluded equally 


againſt a national church +. 
In this ferment, and in this embroiled condition, the author of 


the Alliance between Church and State found the ſentiments cf men 
concerning religious liberty and eſtabliſhments, when he propoſed 
his theory to their confideration : a theory calculated to vindicate 
our preſent happy conſtitution on A PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT, by 
adjuſting the preciſe bounds of either ſociety ; by ſhewing how 
they come to act in conjunction; and by explaining the nature of 
their union: and from thence, by natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quence, inducing, on the one hand, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, 
with all its rights and privileges, fecured by a TEST LAw; and on 
the other, a full and free TOLERATION to all who diflented from 
the national worſhip. 

He firſt ſhewed the uſe of religion to ſociety, from the experience 
and practice of all ages: he inquired from whence the uſe aroſe, 
and found it to be from certain original defects in the very eſſence 
and plan of civil ſociety. He went on to the nature of religion ; 
and ſhewed how, and for what cauſes, it conſtituted a ſociety : 
and then, from the natures of the rwe ſocieties, he collected, that 
the object of the civil is only the body and its intereſts ; and the 
object of the religious, only the ſoul. Hence he concluded, that 
both ſocieties are fovereign, and independent; becauſe they ariſe 
not out of one another; and becauſe, as they are concerned in con- 
trary provinces, they can never meet to claſh ; the ſameneſs of ori- 
ginal, or the ſameneſs of adminiſiration, being the only cauſes which 
can bring one, of two diſtinct ſocieties, into natural ſubjection to 


the other. 


* Sherlock. +4 Hoadly. 
To 
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To apply religion therefore to the ſervice of civil ſociety, in the 
beſt manner it is capable of being applied, he ſhewed. it was ne- 
ceſſary that the two ſocieties ſhould uxirE: For each being ſove- 
reign and independent, there was no other way of applying the 
{ſervice of religion in any ſolid or effectual manner. But no ſuch 
union could ariſe but from free. compact and convention. And free 
convention is never likely to happen, unleſs each ſociety has its 
mutual motives, and mutual advantages. The author therefore, 
from what he had laid down of the natures of the two ſocieties, 
explained what thoſe motives and advantages were. Whence it 
appeared that all the rights, privileges, and prerogatives, of the two 
ſocicties, thus united, with the civil magiſtrate at their head, 
were indeed thoſe very rights, privileges, and prerogatives, which 
we find eſtabliſhed and enjoyed under our preſent happy conſtitu- 
tution in church and ſtate : the reſult of this was, that an EsT A- 
BLISHED CHURCH and a free TOLERATION are made perfectly to 
agree by the medium of a TEST LAw. This law therefore the au- 
thor, 1n the laſt place, proceeded to vindicate, on the ſame general 
principles of the law of nature and nations. 

This 1s a true though ſhort analyſis of the Alliance betwween 
Church and State; with the principles on which the theory is 
conducted. | 

Let us now conſider what his lordſhip has to object to it. I ſhall 
take him paragraph by paragragh, in his native diſorder, as he 
lies: for when a writer is confuſed beyond redreſs, as our noble 
author is here where he reaſons againſt the book of the alliance, an 
attempt to reduce his diſcourſe to order becomes ſuſpicious ; as the 
reader may chance to fancy that the obſcurifry as well as the order 
were of the anſwerer's making. Therefore the ſafeſt, as well as 
faireſt way in this caſe is to take the writer as you find him. The 
obſcurities in thought and expreſſion will be then ſeen to be 
his own; and nothing can be objected to the anſwerer, but a 
few repetitions, which, in this method of anſwering, can never 
be avoided, 

6 TRE 
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« THE notion (ſays his lordſhip) of a FORMAL ALLIANCE be- 
« tween church and ſtate, as between two independent, diſtinct 


de powers, is a very groundleſs and WHIMSICAL notion. But a 


&« fraudutent or ſilent compact between princes and prieſts became 
« very real, as ſoon as an eccleſiaſtical order was eſtabliſhed “.“ The 
latter part of this period is but too true; and the theory of the alliance 


(miſrepreſented in the former part) was propoſed to remedy theſe 


miſchiefs. It is this theory only which I ſhall undertake to vin- 
dicate againſt his lordſhip's objections. 

If, by /ormeal, he means (and what ſhould he mean elſe?) one 
actually executed in form; and ſuppoſes that the author of the 
Alliance between Church and State, aflerted the actual execution of 
ſuch a one, we may, with more juſtice perhaps, apply to his 
lordſhip what he ſays of the author, concerning DR MARC A and 
BossuET, that he gives a character of the book called the Alliance, 
without knowing any thing of it, Give me leave to quote my own 
words—* From all this it appears, that our plan of alliance is no 
& precarious arbitrary hypotheſis, but a theory founded in reaſon, 
and the invariable nature of things. For having, from the eſ- 
& ſence, collected the neceſſity of allying, and the freedom of the 
e compact; we have from the ſame neceſſity fairly introduced it; 
« and from its freedom conſequentially eſtabliſhed every mutual 
« term and condition of it. So that now if the reader ſhould 
& aſk where this charter or treaty of convention for the union of 
« the two ſocieties, on the terms here delivered, is to be met with? 
« we are able to anſwer him. We ſay, it may be found in the 
« ſame archive with the famous oRIGIN AL. coMeAcT between 
© magiſtrate and people; ſo much inſiſted on, in vindication of 
e the common rights of ſubjects. Now when a fight of this 
e compact is required of the defenders of civil liberty, they hold 
« it ſufficient to ſay, that it is enough for all the purpoſes of fact and 
„right, that ſuch original compact is the only legitimate foun- 


* Vol, IV. p. 515, 516. 
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& dation of civil ſociety : that if there was no SUcH THING For- 
„% MALLY executed, there was, virtually: that all differences be- 
te tween magiſtrate and people ought to be regulated on the ſup- 
te poſition of fuch a compact; and all government reduced to the 
principles therein laid down; for that the happineſs, of which 
& civil ſociety is productive, can only be attained by it, when 
formed on thoſe principles. Now ſomething like this we ſay 
* of our Alliance between Church and State *. 

Let this ſerve too, for an anſwer to his lordſhip's inſulting queſ- 
tion in another place But where ſhall we look for the condi- 
* tions of that original contract which was made between the 
& religious and civil ſociety, I know not; unleſs we ſuppoſe them 
e written on the back of Conſtantine's grant to Sylveſter +.” 
Does his lordſhip know where to look for the oRMINAL conTRACT 
made between the prince and people, in any place of eaſier acceſs? 
Or will he, when at a loſs, ſend us to the back of Conflantine's Ss grant 
to Sylveſter, for this contract likewiſe ? 

But to proceed. If by formally, through a perverſe uſe of words, 
his lordſhip means only virtually, like the original compact between 
king and people; this indeed I do venture to ſay, and not only to 
ſay, but to prove likewiſe. 

It is true, the foundation of the proof, his lordſhip ſays, ſtands 
upon a WHIMSICAL principle: So, in his opinion, did the argu- 
ment of the Divine Legation of Mc/es, from the omiſſion of a fu- 
ture ſtate. Indeed his lordſhip ſeems to have been as much diſ- 
treſſed by wHIMsICAL DIVINES, When he turned philoſopher, as 
he was by WHIMSICAL POLITICIANS, while he continued a ſtateſ- 
man 1. However, the whimfical principle in queſtion is this, 
That THE CHURCH OF CHRIST COMPOSES A SOCIETY SOVEREIGN, 
AND INDEPENDENT OF THE .CIVIL. 


* Alliance, third edition, p. 165, 166, 167. 
+ Vol. IV. p. 419. 
4 See his Letter to Sir William Windham. 
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This principle his lordſhip rejects: and it muſt be confeſſed, 
not, as is his wont, altogether abſurdly : for he who makes religion 
itſclf a fantom, can ſurely have little or no idea how it ſhould be- 
come imbodied. 

« NEITHER NATURE nor REASON (ſays his lordſhip) could ever 
lead men to imagine TWO DISTINCT AND INDEPENDENT socik- 
« TIES IN THE SAME SOCIETY, This imagination was broached 
by eccleſiaſtical ambition *.“ 

A GRAVE ſentence ! which to me ſeems equivalent to this, that 
neither nature nor reaſon could ever lead men to imagine that ONE 
was TWo. In this, I readily agree with him. But then the 
difficulty remains, how ſuch a thing could ever come to be 
broached (as his lordſhip ſays it was) by any imagination not more 
diſordered than it uſually is by ecclefiaſtical ambition. ScnoorL-= 
LEARNING, indeed, might do much ; for there his lordſhip has 
fixed his theological Bedlam : but church ambition, he aſſures us, 
is of another mould; which, as it never failed, he ſays, to aim 
at, ſo it ſeldom failed to obtain, immoderate wealth and exorbitant 
power. What then are we to think? That his lordſhip meant, 
that neither nature nor reaſon could ever lead men to imagine io 
diſtinc and independent ſocieties in the ſame coMMuNiTyY ? for com- 
munity being the genus, ſeveral ſocieties, as the ſpecies, may, in- 
deed, be contained in it. This, I am ready to ſuppoſe, merely 
for my own eaſe; becauſe when his lordſhip is well underſtood 
he is always more than half confuted. 

In this paragraph, then, are contained theſe two propoſitions: 

I. That the church does not compoſe a ſciety. 

2. That it does not compoſe a ſociety independent and ſovereign. 

Let us examine his reaſoning on theſe points as it lies in lus 
works ; for as diſorderly as it lies, it is intended, I affure you, to 
overturn the whole theory of the Alliance. 


* Vol. IV. p. 412. 
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« A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY (fays his lordſhip) By waicy 1s MEANT, 
N THIS OCCASION, A CLERGY, is, or is not, a creature of the 
& ſtate, If the firſt, it follows, that this order no more than 
others, which the ſtate has inſtituted for the maintenance of 


good government, can aſſume any rights, or exerciſe any powers, 


« except ſuch as the ſtate has thought fit to attribute to it, and 
that the ſtate may and ought to keep a conſtant controul over 
<« it, not only to prevent uſurpations and abuſes, but to direct the 
% public and private influence of the clergy, in a ſtri& conformity 
c to the letter and ſpirit of the conſtitution ; the ſervants of which, 
in a much truer ſenſe, they are, than what they affect ſome- 
& times to call themſelves, the ambaſſadors of God to other men. 
« If the laſt is ſaid, if it be aſſerted, that the church is in any 
& ſort independent on the ſtate, there ariſes from this pretenſion 
te the greateſt abſurdity imaginable, that, I mean, of imperium in 
&« imperio; an empire of divine, in an empire of human inſti- 
e tution *.“ 

Thus far his lordſhip, who is here reaſoning againſt the prin- 
ciples laid down in the book of the Alliance. He introduces his di- 
lemma with telling the reader, that the author of that book has de- 
fined a religious ſociety, to be the body of 1he clergy. — A religious ſa- 
ciety, by which (ſays he) Is MEANT ON THIS OCCASION A CLERGY, 
1s, or is not, a creature of the tate +. 

The reader cannot, I believe, ſee this aflertion without ſome ſur- 
prize, when he obſerves, that the author of the Alliance has defined a 
religious ſociety to be A NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS BEINGS Asso- 
CIATED J. — When he obſerves, that the author makes it one 
of the principal cares of a religious ſociety, to provide an order 
of men, to be ſet apart for miniſtring in holy things, or in other 


Vol. IV. p. 413. 
+ So again, this order of men which we CALL the religious ſoclely.—v. iv. p. 440. 
And again, the religious ſociety, as we have accuſtomed ourſelves to CALL the clergy, v. 


Iv. p. $61. 
1 Alliance, p. 48, 49. | 
words, 
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words, a CLERGY,—** The greateſt care is to be had, that the acts 
« of religious worſhip be preſerved ſimple, decent, and ſignificative. 
„ But this can be done only by providing perſons ſet apart for 
« this office; whoſe peculiar employment it ſhall be to preſide in, 
&« dire&t, and ſuperintend the acts and ſervices of religion, c.“ 
When he obſerves, that the author makes the end of religious ſo- 
ciety to be, S:lvation ſouls, and one of the means, the order of 
the clergy, —Laſtly, when he obſerves, the author of the Alliance 
oppoſes the church and the clergy to each other. It is unjuſt in 
& the CHURCH to aim at the propagation of religion by force, and 
«© impertinent to aim at riches, honours, and powers. But what 
« motives the CLERGY OF A CHURCH might have, is nothing to 
de the purpoſe of our inquiry. We have only to conſider what the 
& CHURCH had, WHICH, as a religious ſociety, CONSISTS OF THE 


& WHOLE BODY OF THE COMMUNITY, BOTH LAITY AND CLERGY +.” 


Nay, the very Popiſh clergy, even De Marca himſelf, that 
time-ſerving prieſt and great flatterer, was more honeſt than his 
lordſhip chuſes to repreſent the body of the Eng/h clergy, as 
he might have ſeen by the quotation at the bottom of this very 
page of the Alliance. EccLES¹M CORPUS, EX FIDELIUM OM- 
NIUM COMPAGE CONSTITUITUR, | 

In a word, the author of the Alliance was at much pains to 
prove that a religious ſociety, or church, does not mean the clergy, 
but the whole body of the faithful: and this for two reatous, 
for the ſake of truth in general, and of his own ſyſtem in 
particular, 

1. It ſhocks common ſenſe to call one order or rank in ſociety, 
the ſociety : it is little better than calling oue of the qualities of a 
ſubſtance, the ſubRance. 

2. It ſubverts the theory of the Alliance to make the clergy con- 
ſtiture the church: for then the church could neither be a diſtinC: 
ſociety, nor independent; both of which it muſt be, to make it 


* Alliance, p. 52. | + Ibid, p. 87. 
Nn2 capable 
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capable of an alliance with the ſtate. It could not be a diſtinct ſo- 
ciety ; for an order of men, as I obſerved juſt before, is the ſame 
in politics, as a quality is in phyſics; the one muſt inhere in a 
fecrety, the other in a ſubNance : and theſe being the ſubſtrata of 
the other, to talk of a diſtint, much more, of the independent 
exiſtence of an order, or of a quality, 1s the profoundeſt nonſenſe in 
politics and phyſics. But admitting ſuch a church were capable 
of allying with the ſtate, the author has ſhewn, in the place 
quoted above, that it's motives for allying would be ſuch as the 
ſtate could never comply with, either in juſtice or policy. 
EXTREME neceflity (to do his lordſhip all the right we are able) 
forced him upon this bold and violent falſification of the doctrine 
of the Alliance. He ſaw no other way of diſcrediting the opinion 
of an independent religious ſociety, than by making it believed, that 
ſuch a ſociety would be an imperium in imperio, an empire of di- 
vine, in an empire of human inſtitution ;” a miſchief, againſt which 
the ſtate is always on its guard. And if a religious ſociety ſigni- 


fied the church, and the church, only the CLERGY, the claim to 


independency would imply ſuch an imperium. But the author of 
the alliance goes upon other principles; he holds that the church 
ſignifies the whole body of the faithful; that though this ſociety 
be independent, yet, from its independency, no ſuch ſoleciſm in 
politics can ariſe as an imperium in imperio. This argument, which 
the author has drawn out at large, the noble perſon, in the 
following words, miſrepreſents, perverts, and attempts to overs 
throw. 

« An imperium in mperio (lays he) is in truth ſo expreſly con- 
te tained in the very terms of the aſſertion, that none of THE 
& TEDIOUS SOPHIST ICAL KEASONI[NGS, Which have been employed 
for the purpoſe, can evade or diſguiſe it. One of theſe 1 will 
e mention, becauſe it has a CERTAIN AIR OF PLAUS!BILITY, that 


<« 1mpoſes on many; end becauſe, if it cannot ſtand a ſhort and 


„ fair examination, as I think it cannot, the whole edifice of eccle- 


„ faſtical independency and grandeur falls to the ground. It 


& has 
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& has been ſaid then, that religious and civil ſocieties are widely diſ- 
te tinguiſhed by the diſtinct ends of their inſtitutions, which imply ne- 
& cefſarily diſtinct powers and a mutual independency ; that the end of 
te the one is the ſalvation of ſouls, and that of the other the ſecurity of 
e temporal intereſts ; that the flate puniſhes overt acis, and can puniſh 
« nothing elſe, becauſe it can have cognizance of nothing that paſſes 


&« in the mind, and does not break out into criminal actions; but that 


& the church employing her influence to temper the paſſions, to regulate 
ce the inward diſpoſitions, and to prevent fins, as well as crimes, is 
« that tribunal at which even intentions are to be tried, and ſins, 
&« that do not ripen into crimes, nor OY ect civil ſociety, 
e are to be puniſhed *. 

This, I will ſuppoſe, his lordſhip intended as a fair repreſenta» 
tion of the author's argument for the dependency of the church. 
But the argument, as it ſtands in the Alliance, is drawn from the 
different powers belonging to the two ſocieties ; as thoſe powers are 
deduced from their different ends. But different powers implying 
different adminiſtrations, they create a mutual independency ; and 
different adminiſtrations implying an incapacity of their claſhing 
with one another, ſhew plainly that ſuch an independency can ne- 
ver produce an imperium in imperio. This is the natural order of 
the argument, as it ſtands in the Alliance. Let us ſee now, how 
his lordſhip repreſents it. He begins rightly, with the different 
ends, viz. Salvation of fouls, and ſecurity of temporal intereſts but, 
proceeding to ſpeak of the different powers, adapted to thoſe differ- 
ent ends, viz, coercion in the ſtate, and perſuaſion only in the church 
(from whence ariſes a mutual independency), he miſtakes the cox- 
SEQUENCES of theſe powers, which are puniſhment of overt atts, 
and ſubdual of the paſſions ; he miſtakes them, I ſay, for the power, 
THEMSELVES ; from which conſequences indeed no independency 
enſues ; becauſe ſubdual of the paſſions may, in his lordſhip's opi- 
nion at leaſt, be obtained by coercive power, as well as puni/hmen: 


* Vol. iv. p. 413, 414. 
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of overt afts, And if both ſocieties have coercive power, one muſt 
needs be dependent on the other. I take notice of this miſtake 
only to ſhew, what a poor and imperfe& conception his lordſhip 
himſelf had of the argument of the Alliance. Had he told us, 
though in fewer words, that the author's reaſoning againſt the 
pretence of an imperium in imperio ariſing out of a mutual inde- 
pendency, was this, that the ſtate having coercive power, and the 
church having none, the adminiſtration of the two ſocieties could 
never claſh ; ſo as to induce the miſchief of an imper jum in  Imperis ; 
had he told this, I ſay, we ſhould have ſeen, that at leaſt he ander. 
ſtood his adverſary. 
But let us conſider how he goes about to anſwer what he ſo ill 
repreſents. 
Nov in anſwer to all this (ſays his lordſhip) WE MAY DENY, 
„ with truth and reaſon on our ſide, that the avowed” ends of 
e religious, and the real ends of civil ſociety are ſo diſtin& as to 
require diſtin& powers, and a mutual independency. The ſalvation 
« of fouls is not the immediate end of civil ſociety, and I wiſh it 
% was not rather the pretence, than the end of eccleſiaſtical po- 
« licy; but if to abſtain from evil and to do good works be means 
<« of ſalvation, the means of ſalvation are the objects of civil go- 
« vernment. It is the duty. of princes and magiſtrates to promote 
* a ſtrict obſervation of the law of nature, of private and public 
„ morality, and to make thoſe, who live in ſubjection to them, 
good men, in order to make them good citizens. For this 
« purpoſe, the balance and the {word are put into their hands, that 
te they may meaſure out puniſhment to every one, who injures the 
* community, or does wrong to his neighbour ; and a rigorous 
« puniſhment of crimes, eſpecially if it be accompanied with re- 
« wards and encouragements to virtue, for both are intruſted to the 
* ſame men, 1s the ſureſt way not only to reform the outward 
* behaviour, but to create an habitual inward diſpoſition to the 
© practice of virtue *.“ 


Vol. iv. p. 474. a 
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Ie. may, ſays his lordſhip, deny that the avowed ends of religious, 
and the real ends of civil ſociety, are ſo diſlin&.—Here he contradicts 
his maſter Locke. This indeed is a ſmall matter. I ſhall ſhew 
he contradicts truth, and the whole ſyſtem of human affairs, both 
in the conſtitution of laws and in the adminiſtration of juſtice, — 
But before we come to that, there is a great deal to be done. — 
Wie may, ſays his lordſhip, deny that the avowed ends of religio 4s, 
and the REAL ends of civil ſociety, are jo diſlinft, as to require dife 
tin& powers and a mutual independency. The avowed end, does he 
ſay ? Avowed by whom? Common ſenſe requires he ſhould mean, 
avowed by thoſe who go upon the principles of the book of Alliance. 
But then he might have ſaid real: for the avowed and the real ends 
are the ſame : he /hould have ſaid real; for the fair uſe of the pro- 
poſition, and the force of the argument drawn from it, both re- 
quire this adjective. But by what he predicates of theſe avowed 
ends, vix. their not requiring diſtiuct powers, we ſee he means avowed 
by corrupt churchmen. (The ſalvation of ſouls (ſays he, immediately 
after) is rather the pretence than the end of eccleſiaſtical policy : and 
theſe ends are church uniformity for the ſake of ſpiritual dominion. 
Now theſe avowed ends, I readily confeſs, cannot be obtained 
without coercive powwer of the civil kind. Here then you have his 
lordſhip, after all his declamation againſt ſpiritual tyranny, com- 
ing at laſt, in the true ſpirit of a free-thinking politician, to pro- 
feſs that religious perſecution and coercive power are, in the order 
of things, as juſtly and reaſonably employed in matters of con- 
ſcience, as in the overt acts of civil life: now though this be al- 
together upon principle (for what ſhould reſtrain a ſtateſman, who 
believes nothing of the truth of religion, and ſecs all the miſchiefs 
of | diverſity of opinions, from attempting to bring about an out- 
ward uniformity, by force ?); yet the reader would not have ex- 
pected it in this place, where his lordſhip is defending religious li- 
berty, againſt the prieſt craft of the Alliance; nor would you have 


Found it, had not the diſtreſſes of controverſy driven him into his 
native quarters, before his time. The Alliance went on this prin- 
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ciple, that the church was a ſociety, independent of the civil, as 
not having coercive power like the civil. To overturn this argu- 
ment, his lordſhip was forced to deny the minor, and ſo unawares 
has brought in PERSECUTION as one of the natural powers of the 
church. But to compaſs this matter neatly, and without noiſe, 
he has recourſe to his old trade, the employing, under an ambi- 
guous expreſhon, the abuſe of the thing for the thing itſelf, — The 
avowed ends of religious —the real ends civil ſociety. But it was 
fo evident a truth, that the ſalvation of fouls was the real end of 
religious ſociety, and he ſecurity of temporal intereſts, the real end 
of the civil, that he muſt have loſt his ſenſes who could be brought 
to believe that coercive power was as proper to promote the firſt as 
the ſecond 3 or that itruction and exhortation were as proper to pro- 
mote the ſecond as the firft : one of which two things, his aſſer- 
tion, that the church and flate have not diftinet powers, neceſſarily 
implies: to diſguiſe this abſurdity therefore, for, real, which fair 
argument required him to uſe, he ſubſtitutes the ambiguous word, 
avowed, which his bad cauſe required him to abuſe. And under 
this cover, he denies, that the two ſocieties are ſo diſtin? as to re- 
quire diſtinft powers. —Well, this however we underſtand; and 
have thoroughly conſidered. But what mean the words that fol- 
low ?—AnD a MUTUAL INDEPENDENCY. The author of the A.. 
lance indeed had faid, that the ends of the two ſocieties were fo 
diſtin& as to require d;/tin& powers, But he was not ſo abſurd to 
add—and a mutual independency ; becauſe, independency was not the 
MEAN of attaining an end, Iike inc powers, but a CONSEQUENCE 
of thoſe powers : for if the powers, by which two ſocieties are ad- 
miniſtered, be different, thoſe ſocieties (ſeeing their adminiſtrations 
can never claſh) muſt needs be independent on one another. Thus 
is given only as a freſh inſtance of the cloudy apprehenſion this 
great ſtateſman had of a plain argument, the argument of the Al- 

liance, built on the firſt principles of law and politics. 
Let me now proceed to his reaſoning. He is to prove, what 
he had afferted, that the two ſocieties are not ſo diſtinct as to require 
diſtinct 
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diftint powers. He is writing againſt the book or rather againſt 
the author of the Alliance; who lays it down as an acknowledged 
truth, that the end of the religious is ſalvation of ſouls ; the end of 
the civil, ſecurity of temporal intereſts, To this his lordſhip replies, 
that ſalvation of ſouls is only the pretended end of the religious; but 
it is the real, though not immediate end, of the civil. And thus he 
has with great dexterity wiped out all diſtinction between the two 
ſocieties. I have already detected both the fraud and the fallacy of | 
the firſt part of his aſſertion. I come now to the other, that ſal- | 
vation of ſouls is the real, though not immediate, end of civil goveru- | 
ment. Here the meanneſs of. his ſophiſtry is ſtill more apparent, 
than in the former part. It ſtands thus, —** The immediate end 
of civil government is confeſſed, on all hands, to be ſecurity of 
temporal intereſts. —This is done by reſtraining men from evil, and 
exciting them 70 good works —Good works are the means of ſalvation— 
Therefore the means of ſalvation are the objects of civil government; 
or, in other words, the ſalvation of ſouls is at leaſt the real, though 
mediate end of civil ſociety.” 

The author of the Alliance had obviated all this paultry chicane 
in the following words: * Civil government, I ſuppoſe, will be | 
« allowed to have been invented for the attainment of ſome-cer- 4 
« tain end or ends excluſive of others: and this implies the ne- 
« ceſſity of diſtinguiſhing this end from others. Which diſtinction 
« ariſes from the different properties of the things pretending. 
Rut amongſt all thoſe things which are apt to obtrude, or have in 
fact obtruded, upon men as the ends of civil government, there 
„ is but one difference in their properties, as ENDs : which is this, 
«+ that one of theſe is aitainable by civil ſociety only, and all the reſt 
e are eafily attained without it, The thing then with the firſt- men- 
« tioned property muſt needs be that genuine end of civil ſociety. 4 
« And this is no other than ſecurity to the temporal liberty and pro- | 
„ perty of men . 
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But his lordſhip's ſophiſm conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word 
BEND; which either ſignifies the conſequence or iſſue of a mean, 
ſimply ; or, the conſequence and iſſue, with intention and fore- 
thought. In the firſt ſenſe it may be true, that ſalvation is the 
mediate end of civil fociety ; but then it is nothing to the purpoſe. 
In the ſecond ſenſe it is to the purpoſe, but not true. The civil 
magiſtrate, all men ſee, had not this confequence or iffue in his 
thoughts; as is evident from hence, that, in adapting his puniſh- 
ments to the various ſpecies of unlawful actions, he doth not pro- 
portion them to the heinouſneſs of the offence, as eſtimated on the 
principles of natural or of revealed religion, but to their malignant 
influence on civil ſociety. A plain indication, that when he mea- 
ſured out puniſhments to offences, he had only political and not 
religious conſiderations in his view. But you ſhall hear what the 
Author of the A!hance has ſaid on this ſubject, who had confuted 
bis lordſhip's ſophiſm even before he had conceived tt. | 


« We have ſhewn (ſays this writer) that it was the care of the 
« bodies, not of the ſouls of men, that the magiſtrate undertook to 
„give account of, Whatever therefore refers to the body, is in his 
« Juriſdiction ; whatever to the ſoul, is not. But, and if there be 
« that which refers equally to both (as morals plainly do) ſuch 
« thing muſt needs be partly within, and partly without his pro- 
« vince; that is, it is to be partially conſidered by him; his care 
* thereto extending ſo far only as it affects civil fociety. The 
&« other conſideration of it, namely, as it makes part of religion, 
« being in the hands of thoſe, who preſide in another kind of 
« ſociety, Again, with regard to civil practice; if we caſt our 
« eye on any digeſt of laws, we find that evil actions have their 
« annexed punithment denounced, not as they are VICEs, i. e. not 
te in proportion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: 
„nor as they are $INS, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation 
« from the extraordinary revealed will of God; which two things 


indeed coincide : but as they are IMES, i. e. in proportion to 
| « their 
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« their malignant influence on civil ſociety. But the view in which 
te the fate regards the practice of morality is evidently ſeen, in its 
&« recognition of that famous maxim, by which penal laws in all 
6 communities are faſhioned and directed, THAT THE SEVERITY OF 
„ THE PUNISHMENT MUST ALWAYS RISE IN PROPORTION TO THE 
6 pROPENSITY TO THE CRIME. A maxim evidently unjuft, were 
« actions regarded by the ſtate, as they are in themſelves only ; 
& becauſe the /aw of nature enjoins only in proportion to the ability 
e of performance; and human abilities abate in proportion to the 
« contrary propenſities : evidently impious, were actions regarded by 
& the ſtate as they refer to the will of God, becauſe this ſtate- 
« meaſure directly contradicts his method and rule of puniſhing. 
Rut ſuppoſe the magiſtrate's office to be what is here aſſigned, his 
aim muſt be the sUPpPREs$ION of crimes, or of thoſe actions which 
« malignantly affect ſociety ; and then nothing can be more rea- 
& ſonable than this proceeding ; for then his end muſt be the good 
& of the whole, not of particulars, but as they come within that 
«.yiew. But the good of the whole being to be procured only by 
te the prevention of crimes, and thoſe to which there is the greateſt 
e propenſity being of the moſt difficult prevention, the full ſeverity 
C of his laws mult of neceſſity be turned againſt theſe *.“ 

But, his lordſhip goes on to inform us, What thoſe means are 
which princes and magiſtrates employ to procure this mediate end of 
civil ſociety, the ſalvation of fouls; and they are, he ſays, cox RCIVE 
force. For this purpoſe, the balance and the ſword are put into their 
hands, that they may meaſure out puniſhment to every one who injures 
the community or does wrong t0 his neighbour, And a rigorous puniſh- 
ment of crimes, eſpecially if it be accompanied with rewards and en- 
couragements to virtue, is the ſuręſt way not only to reform the out- 
ward behaviour, but to create an inward diſpoſition to the practice of 
virtue. 

Who would have expected that it ſhould come to this at laſt, 
That a vigorous and exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 

* Alliance, p. 38, 39. | 
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under the MAGISTRATE'S PROVIDENCE (which indeed is the only 
one his lordſhip thinks worth a ruſh) ſhould be ſo far from taking 
away merit and making virtue ſervile, that it is the ſureſt way of 
creating an inward diſpoſition to the pradlice of virtue I 1. e. the ſureſt 
way of making virtue free and meritorious, When in the caſe of 
an extraordinary Providence he had affirmed, that © an immediate 
% and viſible interpoſition of Providence, in behalf of the righteous 
« 41d for the puniſhment of the wicked, would interfere with the 
& freedom of moral agents, and not leave room for their trial, 
« &c. *,” There is ſomething marveloully perverſe in his lord- 
ſhip's reaſoning. The exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments by heaven, makes virtue worthleſs and ſervile, though the 
adminiſtration of Providence be able to operate on the mind and 
intention, the only way if any, of creating an inward diſpoſition to 
the practice of virtue; that is, of making it free and meritorious, 
While, on the other hand (if the reader will go on to give him 
credit), the exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments by the 
civil magiſtrate makes virtue free and meritorious, though the 
magiſtrate's adminiſtration be unable to operate on the mind and 
intention, and influences only the outward act; which is (if any 
thing can do it) to make virtue worthleſs and e vile. 

But to come to the point, which theſe obſervations naturally lead 
to. The very means his lordthip aſſigns for the promotion of this 
imaginary end, namely coercive force for ſalvation of fouls, entirely 
ſubverts his principle, and ſhews that ſalvation of ſouls could be no 
end of civil ſociety, fince the means are in no wile calculated to 
promote the end; it not being action ſimply, which intitles to the 
favour of God, but action, upon proper motives. Now ou theſe 
motives (which reſolve themſelves into what we call conſcience) 
force, or coercion, has no influence. Force may make hypocrites, 


but nothing but the rational convictions of religion can make men 
lovers of virtue. 


» Vol, II. p. 258, 259. and vol. V. p. 428. 
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In a word, if it be by ſuch kind of reaſoning as this, that the 
hole edißt. of ecclefiaflical independency and grandeur may be brought 
to the ground (to uſe his lordſhip's big language) church power was 
never worth the rearing. . 

To proceed. His lordſhip, with much gravity, tells us next, 
that « A clergy might co-operate with the civil magiſtrate very uſe- 
44 fully, no doubt, by exhortations, reproofs, and example.— This 
& they might do as aſſiſtants to the civil magiſtrate, in concert 
de with him, and in ſubordination to him. To what purpoſe there- 
&« fore do they claim and affeft independency on him? Greater power 
« never did, nor can enable them to do greater good. Would they 
e erect a tribunal to puniſh intentions? The very pretence is im- 
& pertinent. Would they ere& it to puniſh where no injury is of- 
& fered, nor wrong done? The deſign 1s unjuſt and arbitrary. The 
« ideas of crimes are determinate and fixed. The magiſtrate cannot 
& alter them. The ideas of fins are more confuſed and vague ; 
„and we know by long and general experience, how they vary in 
te the minds, or at leaſt in the writings of caſuiſts. Would they 
« erect ſuch a tribunal 0 try the orthodoxy of men's faith? Such a 
& One is erected in ſome countries, under the name of the inquiſi- 
& tion, and 1s juftly deteſted in all. To what end and purpoſe then 
© can SPIRITUAL COURTS and COERCIVE POWERS, AT TRIBUTED TO 
„ THE CLERGY, ſerve, unleſs it be to make them judges and par- 
« ties in their own cauſe, when matters of intereſt are con- 
« cerned *!* 

His lordſhip, it muſt be remembered, is here reaſoning with 
the author of the Alliance, againſt his notions of the rights of a 
clergy iu an eſtabliſhed. church. And the noble perſon's firſt miſ- 
repreſentation, we ſee, is, that amongſt theſe rights, the elaim of 


INDEPENDENCY on the ſtate, during their eſtabliſhment, is one; and 


that the coercive power exerciſed by them, under the alliance, is 
exerciſed as inherent in their order. To what purpoſe (fays his lord- 
ſhip) do they [the Clergy] CLAIM AND AFFECT independency on him, 


* Vol. IV. p. 41 57 416. 
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between the church and ſtate, the terms of which, every whim- 


Newmarket, and conveyed to his lordſhip only by tradition. But he, who can falſify a 
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the civil magiſirate? And again, To what end and purpoſe can ſpi- 
ritual courts, and coercive pawers, ATTRIBUTED 70 the glergy, ſerve? 
And, as if this were not plain enough, in- the very next page, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to PoE, he fays, © Amongſt all the fallacies 
* which have been employed by churchmen, one of the moſt ab- 
„ ſurd has been advanced, though not InveEnTEeD *, by a para- 
5% doxical acquaintance of yours, (meaning the author of the Al- 
lance) © and it is to maintain the 1NDEPENDENCY of the church, 
„and to ſuppoſe, AT THE SAME TIME, a ſort of original contract 


& fical writer, EVEN THIS SCRIBLER, adjuſts as he pleaſes +.” 

The Reader ſhall now hear what the author of the Alliance holds 
on theſe two points, and from his own mouth. Firſt, as to the 
independency.— Let us ſee next (ſays he) what the sTATE gains 
by it [the Alliance.] Theſe [advantages] in a word may be com- 
& prized in ITS SUPREMACY IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL. 
„THE CHURCH RESIGNING UP HER INDEPENDENCY, and making 
« the magiſtrate her sVPREME HEAD, Without whoſe approbation 
and allowance, ſhe can adminiſter, tranſact, or decree nothing f. 


Secondly, as to coercive power. © The third and laſt yR1VILEGE 
© THE CHURCH GAINS by this alliance, is the being IX TRUSTED 
* WITH A JURISDICTION, INFORCED BY COACTIVE POWER S.“ 

His lordſhip affures us, the author of the Alliance holds, that the 
independency of the church is retained under an eſtabliſhment : the 


* Tt was invented, it ſeems, by one Dr. Senior ; of whofe preaching about Moſes and 
Aaron, he tells a curious tale, on the authority of his friend LEwis ; and from thence, 
he ſays, ** Warburton ross1BLY took his niNT, and turned it to ſerve his purpoſe, 15 
© banter mankind if he could, c.“ Vol. IV. p. 3516. Warburton muſt have been very 
quick at taking a hint, fince he tells us the ſermon was preached before Charles II. at 


book which is in every body's hands, deſerves little credit for what he ſays of a ſermon 
preached, as he tells us, in the days of paſfive obedience, and now exiſting only in the 
memory of old Mr, LEWIsS. | 

+ Vol, IV. p. 417. 1 Alliance, p. 130. § Ib, p. 123. 


, author 
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author himſelf ſays, that it is given up. His lordſhip aſſures us, 
the author holds an inherent coercive power in the church ; the 
author himſelf ſays, that coercive power is a grant of the fiate, dur - 
ing the alliance. Who now is the $CRIBLER ? 

And here the Reader may obſerve, how greatly his lordſhip has 
improved upon his MASTERS, the authors of the Rights of the Chrife 
tian church, and of the Independent I hig. They had ventured in- 
deed to charge both theſe doctrines on the body of the Engliſh 
clergy : But as one can never be ſure what an indiſcreet or corrupt 
member of ſo large a body may have ſaid, the confutation of their 
calumny was not ſo eaſy. His lordſhip is more bold; he charges 
theſe opinions on a particular member of the eſtabliſhed church, by 
name: but then he is more fair; he puts it in the power of the per- 
fon injured to do himſelf juſtice ; for it ſo happens, that this perſon 
not only denies the independency of the church under an eſtabliſh- 
ment, and all claim to inherent coercive power whatſoever, but has 
laid down principles to diſcredit, and rules to prevent the return 
of, thoſe uſurpations. The author of the Alliance had vindicated 
the Engliſh Clergy * from the calumnious prevarications of T1nDAL 
and GorDoN; and without doubt it was not for want of good-will, 
that none of them have lent a charitable hand to vindicate him from 
the ſame calumnies, when revived by this noble lord. 

As, therefore, no independency in alliance is either claimed or 
affected, and no imberent coercive power is attributed to the clergy ; 
we will ſuppoſe his lordſhip's ſimple queſtion to be, For what 
« end is that tribunal, called a ſpir:ual court, erected?“ And had 
he been ſo candid to let the Author of the Alliance, to whom he 
dires his queſtion, ſpeak for himſelf, he had not waited for an 
anſwer. For the author tells us, in the moſt conſpicuous part of 
his book, and in great letters, that it is FOR REFORMATION OF 
MANNERS only FT. But, as if the author of the Alliance had entirely 
left us to ourſelves to conjecture how he intended to employ this 


* Alliance, p. 62, et ſeq» n Ib. p. 123. 
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ſpiritual tribunal, his lordſhip falls a gueſſing: and there is no kind 
of abſurdity, he does not propoſe, as favoured by his adverſary, 
though they be ſugh*as his adverſary had formally exploded. _ 

Ty what pur peſe, ſays his lordſhip, do the clergy claim and aebi 
1NDEPENDENCY on the magiſtrate? Greater power never did, nor 
can enable them to do greater good, Would they ere @ tribunal 10 
PUNISH INTENTIONS? The very pretence is impertinent. 

Before I come to his lordſhip's comefure, give me leave to ſay 
one word of his ſkill in induction. This 1ribunal, or this coercive 
power, which his lordſhip makes to follow independency, is ſo far 
from being produced by it, that coercive power never comes into 
the church till it has given up its independency. The author of the 
Alliance aſſigns a plain reaſon. The ſtate (ſays he) having, by 
ee this alliance, beſtowed upon the clergy a juriſdiction with coac- 
ce tive power, ſuch privilege would create an IMPERIUM IN IMPERIG 
e had not the civil magiſtrate, in return, the ſupremacy of the church 
&« conferred upon him *. THY 

And now, to his conjecture. Is it, ſays he, to puniſh intentions? 
The author of the Alliance ſays, no; it is for reformation of manners 
only. But we ſhall not underſtand half his lordſhip's drift, unleſs 
we conſider theſe queſtions as propoſed to inſinuate, that the author 
of the Alliance held the abſurdities contained in them. So here, 
for inſtance, we are to underſtand, that the author held that this 
tribunal was to puniſh intentions. However, I will acquit his lord- 
ſhip of malice ; it ſeems to be a fimple blunder. The author of 
the Alliance did indeed talk of a TRIBUNAL regarding irregular in- 
tentions as criminal; and by ill luck, the noble perſon miſtook this 
tribunal for a $PIRITUAL couRT. The author's words are theſe— 
„Ihe effectual correction of ſuch evils [as ariſe from the intempe- 
„ rance of the ſenſual appetites] muſt be begun by moderating and 
« {ubduing the paſſions themſelves. But this, civil laws are not 
* underſtood to preſcribe, as puniſhing thoſe paſſions only when 


* Alliance, p. 131, 


« they 
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« they proceed to act; and not rewarding the attempts to ſubdue 
e them. It muſt be a TRIBUNAL regarding irregular Intentions as 
« criminal which can do this; and that is no other than the TRIBUNAL 
& oF RELIGION. When this is done, a coactive power of the civil 
% kind may have a good effect, but not till then. And who ſo 
<« proper to apply this coactive power, iu ſuch caſes, as that ſociety, 
< which fitted and prepared the ſubject, for its due reception and 
application *?“ This #ri5unal regarding irregular intentions as 
criminal, the author calls the TRIBUNAL oF RELIGION {forum Ccon- 
ſcientiæ), and diſtinguiſhes it from that other tribunal, which is 
inveſted with coa&ve power of the civil kind, called SPIRITUAL 
COURTS: he makes the firſt a preparative to the other. Yet, ſtrange 
to believe! his lordſhip miſtook this tribunal of religion, fo deſcribed 
and diſtinguiſhed, for a ſpiritual court ; and upbraids the author of 
the Alliance for ſupporting a tribunal with coercive powers, to PUNISH 
INTENTIONS. But we ſhall fee more of his lordſhip's wonderful 
Acumen as we go along. 

His ſecond charge againſt the principles of the alliance is in theſe 
words—Would they erect this tribunal to puniſh, where no 1nJuRY 
IS OFFERED, NOR WRONG DONE ? The deſign is unjuſt and arbitrary. 
The ideas of CRIMEs are determinate and fixed. The magiſtrate cannot 
alter them, The ideas of $1Ns are more confuſed and vague ; and we 
| know by long and general experience, how they vary in the minds, or 

at leaſt in the writings of caſuiſts. 5 | 

To puniſh where no mjury is offered, nor wrong done, is his Jord- 
ſhip's periphraſis for the pun;/hment of vague luſt, which the author 
of the Alliance makes one branch of the reformation of manners, 
and conſequently an object of ſpiritual courts, But his lordſhip's 
own opinion of the gua/iiy of vague luſt, intimated in this peri- 
phraſis, is but a ſecond conſideration. His principal purpoſe in 
giving it, was to expole the tyranny of ſpiritual courts, in puniſh- 
ing where no injury is offered. For a lord to forget his BiBLE is a 


* Alliance, p. 81, 
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ſmall diſcredit ; but to forget his Horace is a diſgrace indeed. Now 
this honeſt Pagan reckoned the prohibition of vague luſt, as one of 
the chief objects of civil latus. 
Fuit hac ſapientia quondam 
4 Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra prophanis ; 
„ CONCUBITU PROHIBERE VAG03 dare jura maritis.“ 


All this is fo very extraordinary, that the Reader will not readily 
believe his lordſhip could deſign the puniſiment of vague luſi, by the 
words—puni/hing where no injury is offered nor wrong done; nor 
would I neither, did he not fo clearly explain himſelf, in his curi- 
ous diſtinction between RIMES and sINs: which, becauſe it was 
occaſioned by, and alludes to, a paſſage in the Alliance, it may not 
be amiſs previouſly to tranſcribe that paſſage: If we caſt our eye 
* on any digeſt of laws, we find that evil actions have their an- 
% nexed puniſhment denounced, not as they are vICEs, 7. e. in pro- 
portion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: nor as 
« they are sINs, 7. e. not in proportion to their deviation from the 
&« extraordinary revealed will of God; which two things indeed 
& coincide; but as they are CRIMES, i. e. in proportion to their 
„malignant influence on civil ſociety *.“ I ſaid this, to ſhew that 
the civil magiſtrate does not concern himſelf with religion, as such. 
His lordſhip borrows the ſame diſtinction between Crimes and Sins, 
to ſhew, that it is arbitrary and unjuſt to puniſh ſins, as ſpiritual 
caurts undertake to do: for, ſays he, the ideas of CRIMEs are deter- 
minate and fired: The ideas of sixs are more confuſed and vague. 
From this, it appears, that his lardſhip miſtook vices, ſins, and 
crimes, for different actions; whereas they are the ſame actions 
under different conſiderations : either as they reſpe& natural light, 
revealed religion, or civil laws; and ſo have different names given 
to them. The ideas therefore of theſe three modifications of for- 
bidden actions are all equally determinate and fixed, or all equally 
confuſed and vague, But it comes with a peculiar ill grace from his 


* Alliance, p. 38, 39, 


* „* * 
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lordſhip to object to the confuſed and vague ideas of 81Ns, ſince this 
idea is formed upon the revealed will of God in the Goſpel, which, 
in a hundred places of his Ess Avs, his lordſhip tells us, coincides 
with the eternal rule of right ; a rule acknowledged by him to be 
the moſt determinate and fixed of all things. 

But he ſays, the MaG1sTRATE cannot alter the ideas of crimes, as 
the casuisT may, the idea of fins. That is, the magiſtrate cannot 
give the name of crimes to innocent actions. What ſhould hinder 
him? He had two advantages above the cafuiſt : Firſt, coercive 
power : Secondly, the vague and confuſed meaſure to which crimes 
refer; namely, to the influence of actions on ſociety. Matter of 
fact confirms this obſervation. Look round the world; enquire 
through ancient and modern times, and you ſhall find that the 
magiſtrate has been guilty of infinitely more abuſe in ranging actions 
under the idea of crimes, than the caſuiſt, in ranging actions under 
the idea of fins. This was not improper to be obſerved in anſwer 
to his lordſhip's EXPERIENCE, which uſhers in his old ſophiſm, 
ready at every turn to help him out, the abu/e of the thing, for 
the thing itſelf —Fe know, ſays he, by lang and general experience, 
how the ideas of fins vary in the minds, or at leaſt in the wr1TINGs 
of caſuiſts. By which it would ſcem, the noble author has as little 
acquaintance with caſu;fts, as with any other fort of learned men, 
whoſe characters he has treated ſo LokDLY. For corrupt caſuiſtry 
does not ſo much conſiſt in varying the ideas of fins (concerning 
which they are generally agreed) as in contriving to evade the 
puniſhment denounced againſt them, 

His laſt conjecture about the uſe of an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, on 
the principles of the alliance, is, that it is erected for the puniſh- 
ment of opinions. Would they erect, ſays he, ſuch a tribunal to try 
the orthodoxy of men's faith? Why no, ſays the author of the Al. - 
LIANCE, in as plain terms as he can ſpeak-;—No MATTERS OF 
OPINION COME WITHIN THIS SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION *: And he 
not only ſays it, but proves it too . Jo what end and purpoſe then, 


Alliance, p. 124. T Ib, P. 124, 125. 
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fays his lordſhip, can /þiritual courts and coercive powers ſerve, 11/o/ 
it be to make the clergy judges and parties in their own Ccuſe, w. + 
matters of intereſt are concerned? —To what end? The author of 
the Alliance has told him plainly and directly; For THE REFGRMA=- 
TION OF MANNERS ONLY. But ſuch an anſwer did not ſerve his 
lordſhip's turn. He will make the author ſay as he would have 
him; or injoin him ſilence, and anſwer for him, himſelf, He iu- 
finuates therefore, in the laſt place, that the end aimed at is to de- 
termine in civil matters where the temporal intereſt of the clergy 
1s concerned, and where they become judges in their own cauſe, 
Hear then what the author of the AMliance ſays upon this head like- 
wiſe : „CIVIL MATTERS (in which, ſure, matters of property are 
« emmently contained) which temporal courts may conveniently 
e inſpect, can never belong to an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. It hath 
* been ſhewn, that this court was erected as a ſuceedaneum to the 
« civil, to take cognizance of ſuch actions as the civil could not 
« reach, or could not remedy : which ſhew, the ſtate could never 
&« intend to put thoſe things under the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction that 
« fall moſt conveniently under its own. Befides, for eccleſiaſtical 
« courts to engroſs matters that belong to the civil juriſdiction, as. 
« it can poſſibly have no good uſe, may very poſſibly be attended 
4% with this evil, of inviting and encouraging the church to aim at 
« more power than is conſiſtent, either with her own good, or the 
e good of the ſtate. The great Founder of our religion ſaid, ho 
« made me a judge or divider between you? And what he would not 
e aflume to himſelf, he would hardly beſtow upon his church: and 
4% that the ſtate ſhould ever intend to give her what was the pecu- 
« liar right of temporal courts, is as difficult to ſuppoſe. We muſt 
4 conclude then, that ſuch practice, wherever it is found, was de- 
« rived not from the reaſonable laws of this alliance, but from the 
* authority of old papal uſurpations *.” Thus far the author of 
the Alliance; where the reader may find a great deal more to the 


ſame purpoſe, 
Alliance, p. 126, 


But 
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But lis lordſhip goes on with his confutation.—“ By admitting 
& the independency of the church on the ſtate, the ſtate acknow- 
& jedges an original independency in the church, derived from a 
ce greater authority than her own : and the ſuppoſed terms of union 
% may be conſtrued to be rather conceſſions of the religious ſociety 
& to the civil. for the ſake of order and peace, than grants of the 
& civil to the religious ſociety. Thus religion and the church are 


& ſet on the ſame foot: no human authority can alter one, but 


& muſt 'receive it in the terms in which it has been revealed; and ſo 
* may a good caſuiſt prove on this hypotheſis, that no human 
e authority can meaſure out any conditions of eſtabliſhment to the 
„ other. Thus the ſtate becomes no better than a coordinate, but 
& inferior power *,” I once met with a philoſopher of deep 
thought, who profeſſed the ſame reverence for artificial nonſenſe, 
that the Turks pay to natural folly. His ſyſtem on this point was 
very ſingular. He ſuppoſed that, as in the material world there 
was an univerſal, though very ſubtile fire, diffuſed in ſecret through 
all bodies; which, by a late contrivance, might be allured or drawn 
out from the moſt inactive and Iampifh matter; 10, in the intellec- 
zual, that there was a certain witty ſpirit, which lay dormant in 
the moſt inexplicable nonſenſe, and only wanted the application of 
| ſome engine of analogous invention to rouſe it, and ſet it free. Till 
ſuch a one be diſcovered, we mult ſearch in the dark for his lord- 
{ſhip's meaning. | 
By admitting the independency of the church on the flute (ſays he) 
the flate acknowledges an original independency in the church derived 
from a greater authority than her own. If, by church, he means the 


Chriſtian church in general, it is confeſſed, that its independency 


is derived from a higher authority than what the ſtate claims for any 
of its rights. The church holding of God immediately, and in 
an extraordinary manner ; the ſtate, only mediately, and in a com- 
mon way. But what are the conſequences his lordſhip would de- 


* Vol. IV. p. 417. 


duce 


— — — — — — 
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duce from thence? The firſt is, that hen the ſuppoſed terms of 
union may be c:nfirued to be rather conceſſions of the religious ſociety to 
the civil, for the ſake of order and peace, than grants of the civil to the 
religious ſociety. The ſuppoſed terms are terms of alliance between 
two independent ſocieties. "Theſe terms cannot, in the nature of 
things, be any other than MUTUAL conceſſions and MUTUAL grants. 
What then does he mean, by their being conſtrued to be rather con- 
ceſſions of the religious ſociety than grants of the civil? By the ſuppo- 
fition on which his lordſhip condeſcends to reaſon, When the 
church in alliance gives up its original independency, it is without 
doubt a coNCEsSION ; becauſe it is giving up a right: And when 
the ſtate in alliance, confers a coercive power on the church, this 
is certainly a GRANT ; becauſe an original independent religious 
ſaciety can have no inherent coercive power. However ſome mean- 
ing, it is likely, his lordſhip had: and perhaps it may be this, 
« That if the church have an original independency, no ſuch 
alliance as is ſuppoſed could be made: for that the terms, on the 
ſide of the church, would not be conditional, but voluntary con- 
ceſſions, the ſtate having nothing to give in return.“ This would 
be talking ſenſe at leaſt, though not truth. But, firſt to fp 
the fact, that the terms of this union are mutual grants and mu— 
tual conceſſions; and then to deny mutual grants and mutual con- 
ceſſions, is giving ſuch a form to his argument as will need a ff 
logic to turn into ſenſe, as much as the doctrine conveyed under it 
needs a firſt philofophy (as he calls theſe lucubrations) to turn into 
truth. Thus much however you may ſee; ſome cloudy concep- 
tion his lordſhip plainly had, that a fociety of divine original could 
never enter into alliance with another, only of human. When the 
ſons of God came down amongſt the daughters of men, we are 
told they begot GIANTS. His lordſhip betrays his apprehenſions, 
that this coalition between the civil and religious ſocieties would 
produce an iſſue altogether as monſtrous, a kind of sTATE LEVITIA“ 
THAN. Indeed, he charges the author of the Alliance with being 
no better than a pander or procurer in this intrigue, Put whatever 


his 
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his apprehenſions were, his conception was altogether unworthy 


both of a philoſopher and a ſtateſman. The auTHOR oF THE AL= 


LIANCE hath ſhewn from the nature of things, that religion com- 
poſes an independent ſociety : the GosPEL, by divine inſtitution, 
hath declared the Chriſtian religion to be an independent ſociety, 
His LoRDsHip hath ſhewn, from the nature of things, that civil 
wants create an independent ſociety of the civil Kind: and the Law, 
by divine inſtitution, hath declared the Jewiſh republic to be an 
independent civil ſociety, Now I would aſk his lordſhip this 
queſtion ; If nothing hindered this c:v/ focrety of divine original 
from entering into leagues and conventions with all the neighbour- 
ing nations, which were not, for political reaſons, excepted by 
name; what ſhould hinder this religiaus ſociety of divine original 
from entering into alliance with the ſtate ? 

Another conſequence his lordſhip draws from an original inde- 
pendency in the church is, that RELIG10N and tbe CHURCH are ſet 
on the ſame foot. That is, if J underſtand him right, for he might 
have exprefled himſelf better, the pisciyLINE of the church is as 
unalterable as the pocrRINE: the inference from which is, that 
the flate muſt receive the CHURCH on the terms in which its faith was 
revealed: from whence his lordſhip draws another conſequence, that 
no human authority can meaſure out any conditicns of eflabliſhment 10 
the church: and, from thence another, (for his lordſhip's falſe 
conceptions are always attended with. ſuperfetations) that the fate 
becomes an inferior power, or creature ta the church. All theſe brave 
conſequences, we ſee, ariſe out of this principle, ** that, in a 
„church of divine original, the d%eipline is as unalterable as the 
&« dottrine.” And of the truth of this principle his lordſhip is fo 
confident, that he calls his adverſary a #upid fellow for not owning 
it. The sTUP1) FELLOW, who advanced this paradox in Engliſh, 
ce did not fee how ill the parts of it hang together, nor that if eccle- 


« fiſtical government was, by divine appointment, independent of 


&« civil, no ſuch contract as he ſuppoſes could be made. The reli- 
„ gious ſociety, notwithſtanding their known moderation, could 
1 «© not 
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© not have parted from that independency Ax D sVPERIORITY over 
e the civil power, which God had given them *.“ 
It is true, this $TUPID FELLOW did not fee it. And ] don't well 
| know how he thould ; fince, on the other hand, he ſaw it to be 
impoſſible that any ſuch contract as he ſuppoſes could be made, un- 
leſs the church or religious ſociety were independent of the civil. 
For what contra is it, which I ſuppoſe to have been made be- 
tween church and ſtate? I tell the reader in expreſs words, it is a 
mutual compact by FREE CONVENTION +. Now the entering into 
a free convention is at the pleaſure of the contracting parties. But 
parties, who have this liberty, muſt needs be independent on one 
another. ; | | 
Well, but he has his reaſon, ſuch as it is, to confound this sTv- 
PID FELLOW. The religious ſociety (ſays he) could not have parted 
from that independency, AND SUPERIORITY, over the civil power, 
which God had given them. And now indeed, after much cloudy 
flouriſhing, we are come to the point; which is, WHETHER A 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY 
Wwulch Gop, as well as the nature of things, HATH BESTOWED 
UPON IT? This is in truth a queſtion worth debating : and the 
negative, as we have ſeen above, was the old Puritan plea againſt 
the King's ſupremacy. But as his lordſhip rarely ſuffers an impor- 
tant propoſition, which he is ſet either upon denying or depraving, 
to paſs through his hands without firſt perplexing it in the expreſs 
fron, with an abſurdity or an equivocation, I ſhall be obliged, 
before we can paſs forward, to free this from the BoLINGBROE IAN 
embarraſs. The religious ſociety ({ays he) could not have parted from 
that ind:pendency AND SUPERIORITY over the civil power which 
God hath given them, Now, as the author of the Alliance contends 
only for the INDEPENDENCY of the church before alliance, and as 
his lordſhip's reaſoning confefles that the queſtion is only con- 
&« cerning independency before alliance, he muſt needs ſuppoſe by 


* Vol. IV. p. 418. + Alliance, p. 74. 
adding 
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adding, AND SUPERIORITY over the civil, that this ſuperiority 18 a 
conſequence of independency. And ſo, indeed, he ſpeaks of it more 
plainly juſt before, —Thus, [i. e. from the independency of the 
church] the fate becomes no better than a co-ordinate, BUT INFERIOR, 
power. Now if we judge of this matter on the principles of the 
law of nature and nations, ſuperiority is ſo far from following in- 
dependency, that it cannot ſubſiſt with it. For why 1s religious ſo- 
ciety by nature independent (as I ſhew it is) but for the reaſon I 
give, that it is eſſentially different from the civil, by having drfferent 
ends and means * But there is no ground for ſuperiority of one 
perſon or ſociety over another, but where ſome natural relation or 
connexion exiſts between them: none ſuch exiſts in this caſe; 
therefore a pretence of ſuperiority on the one ſide, and of depen- 
dency on the other, is abſurd. However, as I am well perſuaded 
his lordſhip did not know enough of theſe matters even to PREVA- 
RICATE NEATLY in the point in queſtion, I conſider it as an inno- 
cent blunder, arifing from the following words of the Alliance, 
ſhamefully, indeed, miſunderſtood, — ** Such then is the nature of 
„ Chriſt's kingdom [7. e. the Chriſtian church]: it is eſſentially 
* framed to compoſe a firm and laſting ſociety; it is made ſuch by 
divine appointment; and, in order to fit it for public ſervice, it 
is both by nature and inſtitution declared sovEREIGN, and inde- 
* pendent of civil government, that it may adapt itſelf by free 
alliance to the various kinds of human policies +.” Now 
ſovereign in itſelf and independent of civil government, this great 
writer hath paraphraſed to ſignify, independency and ſuperiority over 
the civil. | 

« Bleſt, for his ſake, be human reaſon, 

«© Which came at laſt, though late in ſeaſon . 


But, to proceed to the queſtion ; which is, WHETHER A RELI- 
G1OUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY WHICH 
Gop, as well as the nature of things, HATH BESTOWED UPON IT. 


* Alliance, p. 54. + Ibid. p. 147. t Prior. 
Vol. IV. Q q His 
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His lordſhip determines in the negative. For if, ſays he, ecclefraſ- 
tical government was by divine appointment independent of the civil, the 
religious feciety could not have parted with that independency which 
God had given them. 

Man was, by divine appointment, made free and independent; 
therefore, according to this reaſoning, he could not part with is 
independency, and become ſubject to civil laws. Hold, ſays his 
lordſhip, man was made free, that he might be ſubje& to no laws 
but thoſe to which he had given his. conſent; and as he needed 
protection from laws, he had a right to part with his independency 
if he could get protection upon no other terms. And is not this 
the very caſe of the religious ſociety in queſtion, which is only an 
artificial man, by nature and inſtitution free, and ſtanding in need 
of protection? 

But his lordſhip's aſſertion, you will find, bottoms at laſt upon 
this principle, that DivINE AUTHORITY REDUCES ALL ITS LAWS 
TO ONE AND THE SAME SPECIES : an error which 6:gots and fana- 
tics indeed are equally fond of indulging ; and hath been indulged 
by them to the infinite diſſervice both of civil and of religious ſo- 
ciety : but that a philoſopher and a fhateſman ſhould know ſo little of 
the NATURE OF LAws is perfectly aſtoniſhing. The firſt elements 
of his profeſſion might have taught him, „That the authority by 
« which: a thing is commanded makes no alteration in the eſſence 
© of the thing.” Natural and poſitive duties retain their reſpective 
natures in the code of religion. Natural duties are eternal; poſitive 
duties are revocable. Of theſe latter, ſome are laſting as the 
diſpenſation to which they belong ; others only temporary. Of 
the temporary, ſome ceaſe not till they are expreſly revoked ; 
others ceaſe with the occaſion that enjoined them, 'Theſe laſt are 
again to be diſtinguiſhed into privileges and duties; privileges may 
be receded from at pleaſure ;, but duties muſt either be revoked, or 
the occaſion muſt be plainly ſeen to ceaſe. Now the 1nDEeEN- 
DENCY in queſtion is one of thoſe qualities in the divine law 
which ceaſes with the occaſion ; and is, beſides, a privilege, which 
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may be receded from, at pleaſure. Again, in the divine laws, 
ſome things are enjoined to be believed as truths ; others to be 
practiſed as utilities. Of utilities ſome are general; others parti- 
cular : the firſt of theſe are permanent and conſtant ; the ſecond 
variable. Of the firſt, is the church's compoſing a /oczety : of the 
ſecond, is its peculiar mode. Thus Jeſus ſeemed to inſtitute, for 
the then occaſion, an equal miniſtry ; the apoſtles, epiſcopal go- 
vernment; and modern churches have choſen one or the other, as 
beſt ſuited the various forms of civil regimen, with which they had 
allied themſelves. 

As chriſtianity was, by divine inſtitution, a ſociety at large, to 
authorize and to enable the ſeveral churches to give particular forms 
to eccleſiaſtical government; ſo the mndependency was beſtowed upon 
it, to enable it to enter into free alliance with the ſtate. When 
God himſelf allied the Jewiſh church with the ſtate, he did not 
leave that religion a /oczety at large; neither did he ordain it inde- 
pendent : he preſcribed, in the minuteſt manner, the form of church 
government ; and made it dependent on the ſtate. But the book 
of the Alliance tells this ſtory better. The Chriſtian religion 
&« was not only left independent of the ſtate by not being united 
«to. it like the Jewiſh (and being ſo left it muſt needs by the 
&« law of nature be independent); but its independency was likewiſe 
« ſecured by divine appointment, in that famous declaration of its 
« founder, my kingdom 1s not of this world; which bears this plain 
e and obvious ſenſe, that the kingdom of Chriſt, to be extended over 
« all mankind, was not like the kingdom of God, confined to the Fewiſ/h 
« people, where religion was incorporated with the flate ; and there- 
& fore, of this world, as well in the exerciſe of it, as in the rewards 
« and puniſhments by which it was adminiſtered: but was indepen- 
„ dent of all civil communities; and therefore, neither of this world, 
* as to the exerciſe of it, nor as to the rewards and puniſhments by 
& which it was adminiſtered. But whoever imagines that, from 


* this independency by inſtitution, the church cannot convene and 
* unite with the ſtate, concludes much too faſt, We have ob- 


2g92 6 ſerved, 
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« ſerved, that this property in the Kingdom of Chriſt was given ag 
« a mark to diſtinguiſh it from the Kingdom of God, that is, it 
« was given to ſhew that this religion extended to all mankind ; 
„ and was not, like the Moſaic, confined to one only people. Con- 
&« ſequently, that very reaſon which made it proper for the Moſaic 
« religion to be united by divine appointment to the ſtate, made 
« it fit, the Chriſtian ſhould be left free and independent. But 
« for what end, if not for this, to be at liberty to adapt itſelf to 
& the many various kinds of civil policies, by a ſuitable union and 
& alliance ?— An alliance then we muſt conclude the Chriſtian 
„church was at hberty to make, notwithſtanding this declared 
“nature of Chr:i/f's Kingdom. So far is indeed true, that it is 
„ debarred from entering into any ſuch alliance with the ſtate ag 
% may admit any LEGISLATOR in Chriſt's kingdom but himſelf 
that is, a power in the magiſtrate to alter PocTRINEs.] But 
« no ſuch power is granted or uſurped by the ſupremacy of the 
« ſtate “: [which extends only to DISCIPLINE..] 

From all this it appears, that the znalterable part of the law 
of Chriſt is the pocTRINE : and the only allerable part, the D1s- 
CIPLINE : but it 1s the latter, with which fociety, as ſuch, is 
chiefly concerned, when it enters into alliance with the church. 
Therefore, when his lordſhip ſays, Religion and the church being ſet 
on the ſame foot, no human authority can alter one, but muſt receive 
it on the terms in which it has been revealed;- if he means, there 
can be no alteration in diſcipline, I have ſhewn: he is miſtaken : if 
he means, there can be no alteration in doctrine, he is certainly 
right; and I muſt then confider his lordſhip's obſervation as a com- 
plaint that, by the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, the ma- 


* 


giſtrate cannot tyrannize over conſcience. 


In the mean time, we ſee to what little purpoſe this great phi- 
loſopher and ſtateſman had read his Hooktk ; of whom he con- 
teſles ſomething is to be learnt. Now, HooxER would have ſhewn 


Alliance, p. 146, 147, &c, 
him, 
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him, that divine authority does not reduce all its laws to one and the 
ſame ſpecies &« Poſitive laws (ſays this truly great man) are ei- 
e ther permanent or elſe changeable, according as the matter itſelf 
« js, concerning which they were firſt made. Whether Gop or 
« MAN be the maker of them, ALTERATION they ſo far forth 
&« admit, as the MATTER doth exact. Wherefore, to end with a 
general rule concerning all the laws which God hath tied men 
« unto : thoſe laws divine, that belong, whether naturally or ſu- 
« pernaturally, either to men as men, or to men as they live in 
politique ſociety, or to men as they are of that politique ſociety 
4 which is the church, without any further reſpe& had unto any 
&« ſuch variable accident as the ſtate of men, and of ſocieties of 
e men, and of the church itſelf in this world, is ſubje& unto ; all 
« laws that ſo belong unto men, they belong for ever, yea although 
<« they be poſitive laws, unleſs, being poſitive, God himſelf, which 
& made them, alter them. The reaſon is, becauſe the ſubject or 
% matter of laws in general is thus far forth conſtant : which 
% matter is, that for the ordering whereof laws were inſtituted, 
« and being inſtituted are not changeable without cauſe, neither 
c can they have cauſe of change, when that which gave them their 
« firſt inſtitution remaineth for ever one and the ſame. On the 
& other fide, laws that were made for men, or ſocieties, or churches, 
„jn regard of their being ſuch as do nit always continue, but may 
«© perhaps be clean otherwiſe a-while after, and ſa may be required 
4% to be otherwiſe ordered than before; the laws of God himſelf which 
are of this nature, NO MAN ENDOWED WITH COMMON SENSE 1/1 
e ever deny to be of a different conſtitution from the former, in reſpec} 
&« of the one's con/lancy, and the mutability of the other *.? 

So much for this country parſon. And how poorly does his 
lordſhip figure before him with his aflertion, that divine law makes 
every thing, which relates to the church, equally unalterable ? Yet 
this noble haranguer, thus ignorant of the very firſt elements of 


* Eccl, Pol, I. i. ſect. 15, 
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law, can dictate with the authority of an oracle, and be received 
with the reverence due to one, concerning civil liberty, church uſur- 
pations, a patriot hing, and the balance of power. But maſter Hooker 
will tell you how eafily all this may be done by any one, without 
knowing more than their neighbours. 

Thus far therefore (ſays he) we have endeavoured in 
«+ part to open, of what nature and force laws are, according unto 


«© their ſeveral kinds: the law which God himſelf had eternally 


«: ſet down to follow in his own works; the law which he hath 
made for his creatures to keep; the law of natural and neceſſary 
„ agents; the law which angels in Heaven obey; the law where- 
< unto, by the light of reaſon, men find themſelves bound, in that 
they are men; the law which they made by compoſition for 


_ 44 multitudes and politique ſocieties of men to be guided by; the 


<« law which belongeth unto each nation; the law that concerneth 
<< the fellowſhip of all; and laſtly the law which God himſelf hath 
«« ſupernaturally revealed. It might peradventure have been more po- 
„ PULAR AND MORE PLAUSIBLE TO VULGAR EARS #if this diſcourſe 
4 had been ſpent in EXTOLLING THE FORCE OF LAWS, in fhewing 
de the GREAT NECESSITY OF THEM, When they are GooD, and in 
© AGGRAVATING THEIR OFFENCE BY WHOM PUBLIC LAWS ARE 


„ INJURIOUVSLY TRADUCED. But foraſmuch as with ſuch kind of 


©* matter THE PASSIONS OF MEN are rather ſtirred one way or other, 
« than THEIR KNOWLEDGE any way ſet forward unto the trial of 
« that whereof there is doubt made, I have therefore turned aſide 
4% from that BEATEN PATH, and choſen, though a LESS EAsY, yet 


46 4 more profitable way, in regard of the end we propoſe *.“ 


Great names, however, are ſtill of good uſe to his lordſhip : for 
though he cannot profit by their lights, he can ſhine at their ex- 
pence : and, having well chicaned their expreſſions, can afterwards 
convert the truths contained in them to his own uſe. Let me 
give you, out of many, one example of this kind, Hook ER and 


* Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſect. 16. 
Lock 
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Locks have been ſuppoſed to write tolerably well on the origiu of 
civil government. Alas; nil fine thęſeo. There is nothing ſo well 
done, which his lordſhip cannot mend. He reproves both of them, 
with much ſolemnity, for repreſenting mankind to themſelves, like a 
number of ſavage individuals out of ſociety, in their natural ſtate, inſtead 
of conſidering them as members of families from their birth. ** This 
«© (he ſays) has made them reaſon INCONSISTENTLY, and on a 
« FALSE FOUNDATION. Iuconſiſtently, becauſe they ſometimes ac- 
« knowledge paternal government to have preceded civil, and yet 
& reaſon about the inſtitution of civil, as if men had then firſt aſſem- 
& bled in any kind of ſociety, or had been ſubject to any kind of 
« rule; for to ſay that the law of nature was of itſelf ſuch a rule, 
“ and that every one of theſe independent inhabitants of the earth 
« did or might exerciſe juſtice for himſelf, and others on thoſe 
4 who violated the law, was language unworthy of Mr. Locks, 
and unneceflary to his ſyſtem. Falſely, becauſe it is eaſy to 
& demonſtrate that mankind never was in ſuch a ſtate “.“ 

To ſay the truth, eaſy enough, and like demonſtrating day-light. 
A man need only open his eyes to fee that a mother does not 
abandon her infant as ſoon as ſhe has dropt it, nor the father im- 
mediately renounce the care of it and her. Is it poſſible then that 
HookeR, Locks, and their followers, ſhould want to be told by 
his lordſhip ſo obvious a truth, that, before civil ſociety, mankind 
did not ſtart up like muſhrooms, a number of ſavage individuals at 
once, but came as they could be got, and entered as they were 
born, into tribes and families. Why then, you aſk, did not 
Hook ER and Locks ſo conſider them, when they were deducing 
the origin of CIVIL $0CIETY? For very important reaſons; and, 
one wouid think, very obvious ones. 

Firſt, becaute the real origin of civil ſociety being ik ſhewn 
on either ſuppoſition, the truths which followed from it were 


OY 


* Vol. V. p. 125, 126. 
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clearer ſeen, as they were leſs embarraſſed, by conſidering mankind 
before civil ſociety, as individuals. 

But this was not all. Had they conſidered men before civil ſo- 
ciety as ranked under tribes, the rights belonging to the heads of 
families, thus brought into view, though neither relative to, nor 
connected with, thoſe of a civil kind, might have too much coun- 
tenanced that abſurd ſyſtem, which derives political rule from pa- 
triarchal ; a ſyſtem which, both for its abſurdities and miſchiefs, 
it was the purpoſe of Locke and Hooker to expoſe and diſcredit, 
The former therefore did judiciouſly, to aſſert, as he might do it 
truly, (for the exerciſe of juſtice no more belonging to fathers of 
families, as ſuch, than the exerciſe of regal prerogative } that, before 
the inſtitution of civil ſociety, every one of theſe independent inhabi- 
tants of the earth did, or might, exerciſe juſtice for himſelf and others, 
on thoſe who violated the law. Yet this, his lordſhip calls language 
unworthy of his maſter. Nay, ſo great a ſtranger is he to this 
whole matter, that he declares the repreſentation to be UNNECEs- 
SARY : whereas we {ce it was done to keep the unwary from the 
fight of circumſtances of no uſe to aſſiſt their judgment, and eaſily 
abuſed by deſigning men, to miſlead them *. 

Hut to proceed with our ſubjects. His lordſhip goes on againſt 
the book of the Alliance in this manner. This imaginary con- 
tract, in ſhort, whether well or ill made, never exiſted at any 
time, nor in any country; though, to have been real, and really 
« authorized, it ſhould have been the ſame at all times and in all 
„ countries where Chriſtianity was propagated. Political ſocieties 
% make and alter and break their alliances, as the varying reaſon of 
* ſtate ſuggeſts, Different orders of civil government in the ſame 
& ſociety change, and with them the whole conſtitution of ſuch 
* governments, as reaſon or paſſion, the intereſts or the diſpoſi- 
te tions of men determine them. But a religion given by God is in 
* 5 nature invariable. And therefore if a religious ſociety with 


See Alliance, p. 47; and Note (E) p. 67, 
« certain 
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ce certain privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be neceſſary to 
« preſerve it ſo, the order and conſtitution of ſuch a ſociety muſt be 
& jnvariable too. The chunxch muſt be eſtabliſhed by the ſame 
« divine authority as the RELIGION, and be by conſequence inde- 
« pendent of the ſtate. But nothing of this kind has been. Chriſt's 
<« kingdom was not of this world. He ſent out his apoſtles to teach, 


and to baptize; and the utmoſt power he gave them, beſides that 


<« of working miracles to convince and to convert, was to ſhake off 
e the duſt of their feet, and to proteſt againſt the infidelity of thoſe 
& who refuſed to receive them, and the Goſpel they publiſhed. The 
& apoſtles ordained others to accompany and to ſucceed them in 
the ſame office, the office of teaching and baptizing. The 
te apoſtles could give no more power than they received; and no 
« argument of right can be drawn from any thing that paſſed, or 
„ from any thing that theſe men did for the maintenance of their 
« ſect, while Chriſtianity was a ſe& *,” 
This imaginary contract (he ſays) never exiſted at any time or in 
any country, If he means, a contract actually and formally executed, 
I have anſwered that already, and ſhewn, that the objection holds 
equally againſt the original contract between king and people; which 
I ſuppoſe his lordſhip will allow not to be ſo ;maginary but that 
the prerogative of the one, and the rights of the other, ought every 
where to be regulated on the conditions aſcribed to it, But you ſhall 
hear the book of the Alliance on this matter. 

« + When I ſay that a// regular policied ſtates had an gſtabliſbed 
&« religion, 1 mean no more than he would do, who, deducing civil 
e ſociety from its true original, ſhould, in order to perſuade men 
« of the benefits it produces, affirm that all nations had a civil policy. 
«* For as this writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean that every one 
«* conſtituted a free ſtate, on the principles of public liberty, which 
yet was the only ſociety he purpoſed to prove was founded on 
« truth, and productive of public good; becauſe it is notorious, that 


* Vol. IV. p. 419, 420. + Alliance, p. 88—90. 
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e the far greater part of civil policies are founded on different 
« principles, or abuſed to different ends: ſo neither would I be un- 
* derſtood to mean, when I fay all nations concurred in making 
„ this union, that they all exactly diſcriminated the natures, and 
* fairly adjuſted the rights of both ſocteties, on the principles here 
&« laid down; though an gfab/;ment reſulting from this diſerimi- 
% nation and adjuſtment be the only one I would be ſuppoſed to 
* recommend, On the contrary, I know this union has been gene- 
rally made on miſtaken principles; or, if not fo, hath degene- 


«© rated in length of time; by which means the national religion in 


the Pagan world hath been moſt commonly a ſlave to the ſtate ; 
„and in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, the ſtate ſometimes a ſlave to the. 
eſtabliſhed church. And as it was ſufficient for that writer's pur- 
* poſe, that thoſe ſocieties, whether good or bad, proved the ſenſe 
„all men had of the benefits reſulting from civil policy in general, 
„ though they were oft miſtaken in the application; fo it is for 
&« ours, that this univerſal concurrence in the two ſocieties to une, 
* ſhews the ſenſe mankind had of the uſefulneſs of ſuch an unten. 
And laſtly, as that writer's principles are not the leſs true on ac- 
count of the general deviation from them in forming civil ſocie- 
ties; ſo may not the plain ones of alliance here delivered; though 
ſo few ſtates have ſuffered themſelves to be directed by them in 
practice; nor any man before delivered them in ſpeculation ; 


4 


* 


„ eſpecially if, as in that caſe, ſo in this, we can derive ſuch 1 


fal and degeneracy from their cauſes. It would draw me too far 
* out of my way to explain diſtinctly the cauſes of the make ; and 


© the intelligent reader, who carefully attends to the whole of this 


„ diſcourſe, will not be at a loſs to diſcover the moſt conſiderable of 
* them; ſome of which I have already hinted at; and others, Þ 
may poſhbly, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, take occaſion to men- 
tion. As for the degeneracy, we have obſerved, that the Alliance 
* 3s of the nature of the FoEDERA INZQUALIA : now, the common 


* ifſue of ſuch, Gretius acquaints us with, in theſe words: Interim 


66 VeriUm 
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* verum ft accidere plerumque, ut qui ſuperior eft in fadere, 81 1s 
4% poTENTIA MULTUM ANTECELLAT, PAULATIM IMPERIUM PRO- 
4% pPRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRASERTIM SI FOEDUS PERPETUUM 
„4 grp *.“ | 

But if, by, never exited, his lordſhip means, that the mutual rights 
and privileges of either ſociety, which naturally follow ſuch an 
alliance, were never actually exerciſed and enjoyed by the two 
ſocieties, his aſſertion is falſe. They are at this preſent actually 
exerciſed and enjoyed by the two ſocieties, in ENGLAND, under 
our happy conſtitution of church and ſtate. And it was a principal 
purpoſe of the book cf the Alliance to ſhew they are ſo, in order 
to realize the theory. Here again it may not be improper to give 
the Reader the words of the Alliance: We ſee how unreaſonable 
« and even how impolitic our adverſaries are, when, in their ill 
„ humour with e/fablhments, they chuſe to pick a quarrel with 
„% their own; where the national religion is on a footing exactly 
s agreeable to the nature of a free convention between church and ſlate, 
on the principles of the laws of nature and nations. A felicity, 
* they ſhould have known, that ſcarce any other people on the 
« face of the earth can boaſt of. In England alone the original 
terms of this convention are kept up to, ſo exactly, that this ac- 
count of the alliance between church and ſtate ſeems rather a copy 
„of the church and ſtate of England, than a theory, as indeed it 
ce was, formed ſolely on the contemplation of nature, and the un- 
variable reaſon of things +.” 

To make this contract (lays his lordſhip) real, and to be really au- 
zhorized, it ſhould have been the ſame at all times and in all countries 
where Chriſtianity was profeſſed. In plain terms, RIGHT waits to 
receive its nature from man's acceptance of it: or, in ſtill plainer, 
Right becomes wkoNnG when rejected by him. How would this 
political aphoriſm of his lordſhip's ſound when applied to the orr- 


* De jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. I. cap. iii. 5 21. 
+ Alliance, p. 140, 141. 
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GINAL CONTRACT between prince and people ?—-79 make it real and 
to be really authorized, it ſhould have been the ſame at all times and in 
all countries, where civil rule had been introduced. 


But political ſocieties (he ſays) make and alter and break their alli. 
ances as the varying reaſon of ſtate ſuggeſts. If he would be here 
meant to ſpeak of fuch which make theſe alterations ji, the 
ſame may be ſaid of the alliance between church and ſtate. I have 
fhewn that, in this refpect, the alliances of political ſocieties with 
one another, and the alliance of the political with the religious, 
ftand juſt upon the ſame footing. ** If there be more religious 
„ ſocieties than one at the time of convention, the ſtate allies itſelf 
« with the largeſt of thoſe religious ſocieties. It is fit the ſtate 
„ ſhould do fo, becauſe the larger the religious ſociety is, where 
« there is an equality in other points, the better enabled it will be 
* to anſwer the ends of the alliance. It is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, becaufe the two ſocieties being compoſed of the 
« ſame individuals, the greatly prevailing religion muſt have a ma- 
« jJority of its members in the aſſemblies of ſtate, who will natu- 
rally prefer their own religion to any other. Hence we ſee the 
* reaſon why the ep:/copal is the eſtabliſhed church in England; 
„and the Preſbyterian the eſtabliſhed church in Scotland. Hence 
too we ſee the reafon of what was before obferved, concerning 
the duration of this alliance; that it is perpetual, but not irrevo- 
ec cable: i. e. It ſubſifts juft ſo long as the church thereby eſtab- 
“ liſhed maintains its ſuperiority of extent; which when it loſes to 
„% any conſiderable degree, the alliance becomes void. For the 
united church being then no longer able to perform its part of 
*« the convention which is formed on reciprocal conditions, the 
« ſtate becomes diſengaged ; and a new alliance is of courſe con- 
« trated with the now prevailing church, for the reaſons which 
made the o. Thus formerly, the alliance between the pagan 
e church and the empire of Rome was diflolved ; and the Chriſtian 
« eſtabliſhed in its place: and of late the alliance between the pop 

„ church 
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« church and the kingdom of England was broken ; and another 
% made with the Proteſtant, in its ſtead *.“ 

Different orders of civil government, in the ſame feciety; change (ſays 
his lordſhip) ; and with them the whole conſtitution of ſuch governments, 
as reaſon or paſſion, the intereſts or diſpoſitions of men determine them. — 
And is it not the ſame in Church- government? It is here Epiſco- 
pacy; there Preſbytery; and in another place Independency. 

But, à religion given by God is in its nature invariable. In its 
DOCTRINE it is. Ves, and in its DISCIPLINE likewiſe (ſays his 
lordſhip), and thus I prove it. If a religious ſociety with certain 
privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be neceſſary to preſerve it ſo, 
the order and conflitution of ſuch a ſociety muſt be invariable too. The 
iuferei ee is juſt, But what principle of the alllance (againſt which 
his lordſhip is here arguing) ſuppoſes, that one certain ſet of privi- 
leges, immunities, and prerogatives, is neceflary to preſerve a reli- 
gious ſociety in that ſtate and condition? This theory ſays, that 
religion compoſed a ſoriety before it had any of thoſe privileges, 
immunities, and prerogatives; and will remain a ſociety after it has 
loſt them. For it had none of them till it came into alliance with 
the ſtate, and will hold none of them longer than that alliance con- 
tinues. But, if by a ſtrange liberty of expreſſion his lordſhip 
means, by privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, only CHURCH = 
GOVERNMENT in general, ſo far forth as it is a ſociety; I own that 
this is. neceſſary to preſerve a religious ſociety in the ſtate and con- 
dition of a ſociety : But then, give me leave to ſay, it does not 
follow from thence, that the oRDER and CONSTITUTION of ſuch 4 
ſociety muſt be invariable tos: Becauſe Church-government may be 
adminiſtered by an Epiſcopacy, a Preſbytery, or an Independency. 
The ſpecific form of Church-government amongſt the Jews was 
preſcribed, and therefore intended to be invariable, becauſe Moſes. 
united the religion to the ſtate, under the collective name of Law : 
The ſpecific form of Church-government amongſt Chriſtians was 


* | Alliance, p. 204. 
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trot preſcribed, and therefore none ſeems intended to be invariably 
followed, becauſe Feſus did not unite his religion to the ſtate, but 
left it to particular churches to follow ſuch as were moſt agreeable 
to the forms of thoſe civil ſocieties, in which they were to be eſtab- 
liſhed. For this purpoſe it was ſufficient that Feſus inſtituted his 
religion, a ſociety, by directing the members of it to hear the church, 
and by appointing officers, as its organs, to convey its deciſions, 
On this matter it may not be improper again to hear the book of 
the Alliance, which, ſpeaking of the 7euiſß and Chriſtian churches, 
ſays, This, Both had in common, to be political ſocieties by 
« divine appointment; but different in this, that Gop, for w/e 
© ends, miuutely preſcribed the whole mode of Jeroiſh policy: and 
« CHRIST, on the contrary, with the ſame divine wiſdom, only 
e conſtituted his church a policied ſociety at large, and left the 
mode of it to human diſcretion *.“ 

Thoſe ends, the book explains, in another place. The Fewi/h 
* religion was, like the true natural (which it ratified), eflentially 
4 fitted to compoſe a ſociety ; and, like the Chriſtian (of which it 
& was the firſt rudiment), made a ſociety by divine appointment. 
« But then unlike the Chriſtian, in this, that it was not left inde- 
« pendent of civil government, to unite with it at its pleaſure, on 
„terms agreed upon; but was for great and wiſe reaſons at once 
£ united to it, by God himſelf. Which alſo he was pleaſed to do, 
© not by way of alliance as between two bodies that were to con- 
« tinue diſtinct, and might be ſeparated, but by mutual converſion 
„into one another, and perfect incorporation +.” 

His lordſhip then owns, that if the church be eſtabliſhed by the ſame 
divine authority as the religion (that is, if religion be formed into a 
ſociety) it is by conſequence independent of the late. I am apt to ſuſ- 
pect, he here grants more than he is aware of: for it follows from 
this conceſſion, that if the Chriſtian religion even compoſes a ſoci- 
ety by natural right, though not by divine appointment, it muſt 


* Alliance, p. 138, 139. + Ibid. p. 145. 5 
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be independent of the ftate : becauſe the independency does not ariſe 
from the authority which formed it, but from the nature it poſſeſſes: 
and the author of the Alliance hath ſhewn * that religion compoſeth 
a ſociety by natural right. His lordſhip's endeavour therefore to 
avoid the conſequence, its independency, by affirming that rh 
church was nat eſtabliſhed by the ſame divine authority as the religion, 
would be to no purpoſe even though he could have proved it. How- 
ever let us hear how he ſupports his aſſertion. | 

His firſt argument is the declaration of Je, himſelf, that bis 
kingdom was not of this world. The queſtion is, Whether Chry/f's 
religion compoſes a ſociety, and a ſociety independent? And his 
lordſhip quotes a declaration of Jeſus to prove it does neither, which, 
in the very terms, implies that it does 30%. For what is a kingdom, 
but a /ociety? And what is the nat being of this world, but a de- 
claration of independency ? Indeed, the author of the Alliance em- 
ployed the ſubject of the propoſition, Chrift's kingdom, to prove it 
was a SOCIETY ; and the attribute, its not being of this world, to 
prove, that church and ſtrate are INDEPENDENT of one another. 
For were Chriſi's religion a kingdom of this world, the conſequence 
would be, that either the ſtate is dependent on the church, or the 
church on the ſtate ; becauſe, in that caſe, both having coꝝRCIVE 
POWER (as all kingdoms of this world have) a mutual independency 
would make that ſoleciſm in politics called, 1MPERIUM IN 1MPER10: 
Whereas, Chri/t's kingdom not being of this world; and his apoſtles, 
as his lordſhip rightly obſerves, having no power (befides miracles } 
but that of teaching, exhorting, and proteſiing againſt infidelity, i. e. 
having no COERCIVE power, there remained no pretence for its de- 
 pendency on the ſtate. 

His lordſhip's ſecond argument againſt the zndependency of the 
church is, that Jeſus ſent out his apoſtles to teach, and to baptize ; and 
the utmoſt power be gave them, beſides that of working miracles, 19 con- 
vince and io convert, was to ſhake off the duſt of their feet, and to pro- 


© Book I. c. 5. 
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teſt againſt the infidelity of thoſe who refuſed to receive them, and the 
gofpel they publiſhed. The apęſtles ordained others to accompany and to 
ſucceed them in the ſame office of teaching and bapiizing. The apoſiles 
could give no more power than they had received. | 

1. He 1s to prove that the Chriſtian religion did not compoſe a 
fociety by inſtitution. And how does he ſet to work? With an 
argument which ſhews it to be a ſociety by inſtitution, and without 
coercive power, the very ſociety which the author of the AMliance 
contends for. Jeſus ſent out his apoſtles—they ordained others to ac- 
company and to ſucceed them. Here a ſociety is plainly inſtituted ; 
for you find officers appointed; and theſe provide for a ſucceſſion. — 
The utmoſt power they had was to teach and baptize thoſe who willingly 
recerved the goſpel. Here all coercive power is excluded; and that 
excluſion makes the ſociety independent, What more may be in- 
ferred from this account {and which his lordſhip ſhould have in- 
ferred) 1s, that though a ſociety was inſtituted, yet the particular 
form of church-government was left to human diſcretion : But his 
lordſhip could find no ſociety of Chriſt's appointment, where he 
ſaw no particular form of church-government minutely marked out, 
as in the Moſaic diſpenſation. Though, had he found any ſuch, 
it would, when he leaſt ſuſpected it, have been moſt to his pur- 
pole : for of ſuch, and only of ſuch, he might have ſaid truly, 
that being given by God | for that purpoſe] it is in its nature in- 
variable. 

2. His obſervation, that the apofi/es could give no more power than 
they bad received, inſinuates that the author of the Alliance con- 
tended for inherent coercive power in the church; which is a groſs 
miſrepreſentation of this author ; who expreſsly affirms that the 
church hath no ſuch power, while wnallied; and when allied, re- 
ceives it in a very limited manner from the ſtate; and enjoys it no 
longer than the alliance continues. But theſe miſrepreſentations are 
things eſſential to his lordſhip's polemics. So again, „To pretend” 
(ſays he) “ that the church has a right to the former [J. e. wealth 
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& and grandeur] by compact or by virtue of an alliance with the ſtate, 
* would be to ſay whatever comes uppermoſt in a WHIMSICAL 
« HEAD *,” This is to inſinuate that the author of the Alliance 
pretends that the wealth and grandeur of the church neceſſarily ariſes 
from its alliance with the ſtate : But let him ſpeak for himſelf, and 
you ſhall hear him ſaying the direct contrary—he acquiſition of 
honours, riches, i and power, could not be a motive for alliance. His 
reaſon is, that it would be impertinent in a church to aim at them, 
becauſe they are things à church could neither uſe nor profit by +. 

His lordſhip coucludes this long paragraph in theſe words No 
argument of right can be drawn from any thing that paſſed, nor from 
any thing that theſe men [the apoſtles] did for the maintenance of their 
ſect, while Chriſtianity was a ſect. His lordſhip here forgets, as 
uſual, the perſonage he at preſent aſſumes, which is that of a be- 
liever, who ſuppoſes, the apoſtles ated, in all things, by the di- 
rection of their Maſter : conſequently, an argument of RIGHT MAY 
be drawn from every thing that paſſed, and from all they did, in ſupport 
or maintenance of their ſect, while Chriſtianity was a ſet, It is true, 
if we ſuppoſe the apoſtles to be politicians like his lordſhip, or a 
ſort of men who put in practice all kind of means to ſupport and 
maintain their cauſe or party, no argument of right can be drawn 
from any thing they did or ſaid. But when God directs the actions 
and organs of his miniſters in the propagation of religion, we are 
aſſured, from the knowledge we have of his attributes, that no 
rights of humanity or fociety will be violated ; and conſequently 
that from every ſuch action, an argument of right may be drawn. 

If, indeed, his lordſhip meant no more in this profound obſerva- 
tion, than that, from what the apoſtles did to aſſert and maintain 
the independency of Chriſt's religion while it remained a sxcr, 15 
argument of right can be drawn to prove it muſt continue indepen- 
dent when it becomes ESTABLISHED, I perfectly agree with him: 
and I have but one objection to the underſtanding him in fo rea- 


Vol. IV. p. 604. - + Alliance, p. 87. 
Vor. IV. 1 ſonable 
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ſonable a ſenſe, which is, that it ſupports the theory of the Ali. 
ance; a purpoſe, I preſume, not in his lordſhip's view. Beſides, it 
contradicts what he ſo much labours to prove, That, if the inde. 
pendency of the church was of divine inſtitution, the church could 
not give it up, when it entered into alliance. 
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In a word, the whole of his lordſhip's reaſoning againſt an alliance 
between church and ſlate from the nature of a church, may be reduced 
to theſe four propoſitions : 

1. If Chriſtianity be not a ſociety by divine inſtitution, it is no 
fociety at all. 


2. If Chriſtianity be an independent ſociety by divine inſtitution, 
it could not give up its independency to the ſtate. 
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3. If Chriſtianity be a ſociety by divine inſtitution, a certain form 
of church- government muſt be explicitly preſcribed, 


4. If ſuch a form be explicitly preſcribed, then that form, and 
the diſcipline which attends it, muſt be as unalterable as the 
doctrine; which is contrary to the genius of the ſuppoſed alli- 
ance. 


Now I have ſhewn, that every one of theſe four propoſitions is 
utterly devoid of all truth, reaſon, and common ſenſe. 


After theſe exploits, nothing was wanting to make his lord- 
ſhip's victory complete againſt ALLIANCES and ESTABLISHMENTS, 
but to diſcredit that firſt and moſt famous one of all, made by 
Coxs T ANTIN RE. This great revolution (fays his lordſhip) was 
« effected in part by circumſtances I have mentioned, and by others 
e that favoured the growth of Chriſtianity. The imperial autho- 
„ rity did the reſt, but did it ill; fo ill, that the chief of thoſe 
« political views which Conſtantine had in making this EST AB- 
„ LISHMENT were defeated by it, and the admiſſion of a religious 
*« ſociety into the ſtate, in the manner in which he admitted it, was 
* the cauſe of all the eccleſiaſtical and theological evils that have 
„followed from his t time to ours, and St are ſo falſely imputed ts 
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« religion itſelf x. We may be aſſured, that the SOCIETY co- 
66 operated with the couRT, to bring about a revolution ſo much 
« to their advantage; and thought themſelves happy enough to be 
&« dependent, not independent on the emperor ; his imfiruments, not 
&« his allies, whatever appearances he might give, or ſuffer them 
&« to aſſume, in thoſe ſolemn eccleſiaſtical farces, wherein he con- 
« deſcended to act, in ſome reſpects, a ſecond part. But while he 
& recalled to his mind, as he did moſt probably, the great ſervice 
« religion was of to ancient Rome, he ſeemed to forget, that when 
<« that religion flouriſhed, and was of ſo much ſervice [to the ſtate, 
« it was under the immediate inſpection of the ſtate. There was 
© no council but the ſenate to define doctrines, nor to regulate diſ- 
« cipline. And men were at the head of the religious, becauſe 
ce they were at the head of the civil, adminiſtration ; inſtead of 
<« being at the head of the latter, becauſe they were at the head 
&« of the former, —He [ Conftantine| meaned that this [ſpiritual power] 
e ſhould be diſtinct from the civil; THAT THEY SHOULD BE IN- 
© DEPENDENT OF ONE ANOTHER, and both dependent on him +.” 


That nobleſt part of legiſlation, to adjuſt the rights and privi- 
leges, to ſettle the bounds and limits of the Two soCIETIESs, 10 know, 
as the poet expreſſes it, 


Both ſpiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What ſevers each “ 


his lordſhip, we have ſeen, is much a ſtranger to. Indeed every 
new paragraph makes his ignorance but the more conſpicuous, by 
his endeavouring to diſguiſe it; for his attempts are generally made 
at the expence of a contradiction. 


* And, ſtrange to tell, by no one ſo much as by his lordſhip himſelf, throughout 
all his bulky poſthumous works, 


+ Vol. IV. p. 432—445 | | $ Milton, 
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In the eſtabliſhment of religion under ConsTANnTINE, the church, 
he ſays, became dependent on the ſupreme civit magiſtrate. They 
thought I hemſelves happy enough to be dependent, not independent on 
the emperor ; his inſtruments, not his allies, Vet, in the ſame 
breath, he tells us, that this very emperor was contented to ad a 

fecond part to theſe his mſtruments, or, in other words, to become 
theirs : Nay, he expreſsly affirms, that Chriſtianity was on another 
footing in new Rome, than Paganiſm had been in the old: Now 
Paganiſm, he tells us, was the in/irument of the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate. Chriſtianity then muſt be an a/ly, not an frument, to the 
fupreme magiſtrate. His lordſhip ſays, this eftabliſhment was very 
illi made: however that be, every body fees it is very ill repre- 
fented. It was and it was not an ally; it was and it was not an 
inftrument.—It defeated all Conftantine's political views, all the good 
he intended. Were his premiſſes true, the confequence was likely 
enough to follow. We have an example before us, in his lord- 
ſhip's &/ays throughout, that his contradidlions can defeat all the 
evil he intended; and this (let me add to the hononr of his lord- 
ſhip's abilities) is doing ſomething more; for mahee is not ſo eaſily 
defeated as benevolence, Fae 

But if you aſk, Why, in this account of Coxs r ANTINEZ's eſtab- 
liſhment, the church is one while made the mmftrument, and ano- 
ther, the ally of the civil magiſtrate? I will tell you, His lord- 
ſhip had decried the ALLIANCE both in fa and right, There 
never was, he ſays, in FAeT, ſuch an alliance. To countenance 
this aſſertion, ConsTANTINE's eſtabliſhment muſt be repreſented 
as being made on different terms ;. terms whereby the church 

; became the tool and inſtrument of the civil magiſtrate. But then 
again, he was to ſhew that ſuch an alliance was not of RIGHT, as 

being very miſchievous to the ſtate : This turns the tables; and 

then ConsTANTINE mult mean that the ſpiritual power ſhould be dif- 

tinct from the civil, and that they ſhould be INDEPENDENT or ONE 
ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER (for he all along miſrepreſents the theory of the Alli- 
ance, as making the church keep its independency even after the 
union) indeed he ſays—and both dependent on himſelf * ; but this 
was added only to ſoften the abſurdity.— To ſuch wretched fhifts 
do his principles ever and anon reduce him: the religious and the 
civil ſociety are independent of one another ; yet the religious 1s 
dependent on the ſupreme magiſtrate; i. e. on him who repreſents 
the civil ſociety, and 1s at its head, 

But now Iet us examine the ground-work, the canvas, of this 
curious paragraph, without any particular regard to the embroidery 
of his contradictions. 

He ſays, the church was happy enough to be dependent, Nor Ix- 
DEPENDENT, on the emperor ; his inſtruments, NOT HIS ALLIES. 
This ſentence is made up of a falſe inſinuation, and a miſtaken 
conſequence. The falſe infinuation 1s, that the Author of the 
Alliance holds, the independency of the church on the magiſtrate, 
during an eſtabliſhment. The miſtaken conſequence is, that if 
the church be dependent, it is the Inſtrument, not the Ally, of the 
ſtate. But GroT1vs, as he is quoted in the book of the Alliance, 
might have ſet his lordſhip right in this matter. This (ſay I) is 
« what GRoT1vs calls fedus inæguale. Inæquale Frokpus, hic in- 
i telligo quod ex ipſa vi pactionis MANENTEM PREDATIONEM quan- 
© dam alteri donat : Hoc eſt ubi quis tenetur alterius imperium 
nac majeſtatem conſervare, ut POTENTIORI PLUs HONOR1S, in- 
« feriori plus auxilii deferatur. De, jur. B. & P. I. I. c. iii. 
e fect. 21 +.” Hence we fee, in the opinion of this great man; 
great by nature, great by diſcipline, and not made great, after 
the modern mode, in the workhouſe of vanity and faction; 
we. ſee, I ſay, that alliance and dependence, are very conſiſtent 


things, 


Vol. IV. p. 445. + Alliance, p. 75. 
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In the eſtabliſhment of religion under ConsT AN TIN E, the church, 
he ſays, became dependent on the ſupreme civit magiſtrate. 7. by 
thought themſeves happy enough to be dependent, not rndependent on 
the emperor ; his inſtruments, not his allies, Vet, in the ſame 
breath, he tells us, that this very emperor was contented to ad a 

fecond part to theſe his mſtruments, or, in other words, to become 
theirs : Nay, he expreſsly affirms, that Chriſtianity was on another 
footing in new Rome, than Paganiſm had been in the old: Now 
Paganiſm, he tells us, was the in/flrument of the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate. Chriſtianity then muſt be an a/ly, not an inſrument, to the 
fupreme magiſtrate. His lordſhip ſays, this eftabliſhment was very 
il made: however that be, every body fees it is very ill repre- 
fented. It was and it was not an ally ; it was and it was not an 
inſtrument. —Tt defeated all Conſftantine's political views, all the good 
Be intended. Were his premiſſes true, the confequence was likely 
enough to follow. We have an example before us, in his lord- 
ſhip's gays throughout, that his contradifions can defeat all the 
evil he intended; and this (let me add to the honour of his lord- 
ſhip's abilities) is doing nN more; for maliee is not ſo eaſily 
defeated as benevolence. 51 


But if you aſk, Why, in this account of ConsTANTINE'S eſtab- 
liſhment, the church is one while made the Merument, and ano- 
ther, the ally of the civil magiſtrate? I will tell you, His lord- 
ſhip had decried the ALLIANcE both in ſact and right. There 
never was, he ſays, in yAer, ſuch an alliance. To countenance 
this aſſertion, Cos TANTINE's eſtabliſhment muſt be repreſented 
as being made on different terms; terms whereby the church 

; became the tool and inſtrument of the civil magiſtrate. But then 
again, he was to ſhew that ſuch an alliance was not of RIGHT, as 
being very miſchievous to the ſtate : This turns the tables; and 
then ConsT ANTINE muſt mean that the ſpiritual power ſhould be dif- 


tinft from the civil, and that they ſpould Se INDEPENDENT OF ONE 
ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER (for he all along miſrepreſents the theory of the Alli- 
ance, as making the church keep its independency even after the 
union) indeed he ſays—and both dependent on himſelf * ; but this 
was added only to ſoften the abſurdity.— To ſuch wretched ſhifts 
do his principles ever and anon reduce him : the religious and the 
civil ſociety are independent of one another; yet the religious is 
dependent on the ſupreme magiſtrate; z, e. on him who repreſents 
the civil ſociety, and 1s at its head. 


But now let us examine the ground-work, the canvas, of this 
curious paragraph, without any particular regard to the embroidery 
of his contradictions. 


He ſays, the church was happy enough to be dependent, NOT 1N- 
DEPENDENT, on the emperor ; his inſtruments, Nor HIS ALLIES, 
This ſentence is made up of a falſe inſinuation, and a miſtaken 
conſequence. The falſe inſinuation is, that the Author of the 
Alliance holds, the independency of the church on the magiſtrate, 
during an eſtabliſhment. The miſtaken conſequence is, that if 
the church be dependent, it 1s the Inſtrument, not the Ally, of the 
ſtate. But GroT1vs, as he is quoted in the book of the AHlliance, 
might have ſet his lordſhip right in this matter. This (ſay I) is 
« what GRoTivs calls dus inæquale. Inæquale rokpus, hic in- 
e telligo quod ex ipſa vi pactionis MANENTEM PREDATIONEM quan- 
, dam alteri donat : Hoc eſt ubi quis tenetur alterius imperium 
nc majeſtatem conſervare, ut POTENTIORI PLUS HONOR1S, in- 
* feriort plus auxilii deferatur. De, jur. B. & P. I. I. c. iii. 
fect. 21 +.” Hence we ſee, in the opinion of this great man; 
great by nature, great by diſcipline, and not made great, after 
the modern mode, in the workhouſe of vanity and faction; 
we. ſee, I ſay, that alliance and dependence, are very conſiſtent 
things. 


e Vol. IV. p. 44% | + Alliance, p. 78. 
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In ancient Rome, ſays his lordſhip, there 2was no council, but the 
ſenate, to DEFINE DOCTRINES, ar to REGULATE DISCIPLINE. 
Now in ancient Rome it ſo happened, there were no poctrings 
to define . And as to DISCIPLINE, this was regulated not by the 
{enate, but by the colleges of the prieſts. When the ſenate imagined 
the neceſſities of ſtate required the obſervance of religious rites, they 
ſent to the prieſts for their directions concerning the choice and re- 
gulation of them. The ſenate were the maſters whether they 
would have any celebrated ; but if they- had decreed for a cele- 
bration, they were tied down to the rules and direQions of the 
ſacred books, as the ſenſe of them was repreſented and interpreted 
by the prieſts. | 

This conferred ſo much power on the prieſthood in civil matters 
in the opinion of Cicero, that he does not ſcruple, in the perſon of 
his brother, to ſay,—* in qui et reges, augures, et poſtea privati 
eodem ſacerdotio præditi, rempublicam religionum auctoritate rexe- 
runt +.” 


When the Romans had entered on a war with Philip of Macedon, 
* Senatus decrevit (they are the words of Livy) uti_conſules majo- 
ribus hoſtiis rem divinam facerent quibus dis ipſis videretur, cum 
precatione ea: quam rem, &c.“ He then tells us that the conſuls 
made their report to the ſenate; and there we find the part their 
prieſts had in this matter. Quum pronunciaflent conſules; rem di- 
vinam RITE perfectam eſſe, et precationem admiſiſſe Deos Akus- 
PICES RESPONDERE, lætaque exla efſe et prolationem finium, victo- 
riamque et triumphum portendi.“—L. xxxi. c. 5. But the ſtate 
further ordered that the conſul, to make the Gods propitious, 
ſhould according to old cuſtom make a vow ; and on this occaſion 
we have a more explicit account of the ſhare the old Pagan 
church had in this matter, by which we find it was not the fe- 


See Div. Leg. b. ii. ſect. 6, 
+ De Divin. I. i. 8. 40. 
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nate, but the college of prieſts which regulated diſcipline, or, if 
his lordſhip will have it ſo, DEFINED DOCTRINE. Civitas reli- 
gioſa (fays the hiſtorian) ne quid prætermitteretur, quod aliquando 
factum eſſet; ludos Jovi, donumque vovere conſulem juſſit moram voto 
publico Licinius pontifex maximus atiulit, qui negavit ex incerta pe- 
cunia vovere debere. Si ea pecunia non poſſet in bellum uſui efle ; 
reponi ſtatim debere, nec eum alia pecunia miſceri. Quod niſi fac- 
tum eſſet, votum RITE ſolui non poſſe. Quanquam et res, et auctor 
movebat; tamen ad COLLEGIUM PONTIPICUM referre conſul juſſus, 
ſi poſſet refe votum incertæ pecuniæ ſuſcipi. Poſſe rectiuſque 
etiam eſſe, PONTIFICES DECREVERUN T. Vovit in eadem verba 
conſul, prœeunte maximo pontifice . Again, by the Papirian law all 

conſecrations of houſes, lands, or altars, to RELIGION, were for- 
bidden, without the expreſs command of the people. But then, 
when the people had commanded it, the ceremony could not be 
performed by a tribune, or any other civil magiſtrate, but by one 
of the college of prieſts only. Which was juſt ſuch a ſupremacy 
of the ſtate in religious matters, as that which is exerciſed in Eng- 
land, and juſtified on the principles of the ALLIANCE. 

On the whole, his lordſhip aftures us, that Coxs r Ax TINE a- 
bliſhed the church very ill. It would indeed appear fo from his account 
of it; which when {ſet againſt the principles of the ALLIANck, it 
either much ſhames Conſtantine s eſtabliſhment, or at leaſt the noble 
reporter of it. 

1. CoNSTANTINE made the church (his lordſhip ſays) his 7aftru- 

ments, not his allies. The ALLIANCE makes the church the ally, 
and not the inſtrument, of the civil magiſtrate. - 


2. CONSTANTINE placed men at the head of the civil adminiſe 
tration, becauſe they were at the head of the religious. The ALLIANCE 
places men at the head of the religious, becauſe they were at the 
head of the civil adminiſtration, 


L. il. e. 9s 
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3. ConsTANTINE did not take to himſelf the title of ſupreme head 
of the church under God and Chrift, The Al. LIAN E makes the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate head of the church under God and Chriſt. 


4. CoNSTANTINE gave riches and coercrve power to the church 
without aſſuming this ſupremacy or headſhip. The ALLIANCE, when 
it gave riches and coercive power to the church, conferred the ſu- 
premacy on the civil magiſtrate. 


His lordſhip's concluſion from this long and ſuſpicious ſtory of 
ConsTANTINE, is this, that he and his ſucceſſors raiſed that ſpi- 
<« ritual tyranny, which was eſtabliſhed and grown into full ſtrength 
„ before CHARLES THE GREAT *.“ And what could we expect 


leſs, when, if his lordſhip reports truly, every term in the Alliance 


was violated or negleQted ? This was juſt as natural as that civil ty- 
ranny ſhould grow to a head, when the terms of the original 
compact between prince and people, had not been adverted to, or 
obſerved ? In a word, the miſchiefs which his lordſhip pretends 
did follow from Conftantine's eftabliſbment, would, if true, be the beſt 
recommendation of the theory of the Alliance ; a theory formed, 
as it were, and fitted to avoid and guard againſt them: it has in 
fact done ſo, and rendered our prefent conſtitution of church 
and ſtate the moſt happy and proſperous of any on the face of the 
earth, TY, 

At laſt, as if on ſet purpoſe to recommend the theory of the Al- 
liance, his lordſhip concludes his ſection concerning CONST ANTINE 
in theſe words: Thus it ſeems to me that the great and funda- 
mental error, from whence ſo many others proceeded, and which 
„ CONSTANTINE COMMITTED IN THE | ESTABLISHMENT OF 
« CHRISTIANITY, Was this, he admitted a clergy into an eftabliſh- 
« ment, on the ſame foot, on which this order had flood, while Chriſs 
„ tianity was the religion, and theſe men were the heads, the direc- 
„ tors, the governors, and magiſtrates of a ſect, by no authority, but 


* Vol. IV. p- 446, X 
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« that of the ſect itſelf, He admitted them veſted with this au- 
« thority,' which might be neceſſary as long as Chriſtians made a 
i ſe& apart, out of the protection of the laws; and which became 
« unneceſſary and dangerous, when Chriſtianity had a legal eſta- 
« bliſhment.— The conduct of Conſtantine on this occaſion muſt 
« needs appear extremely abſurd to every one who conſiders the 
„ conſequences it had *.” Can there be a greater encomium on 
the principles of the ALEIANcR? The fundamental error of Con- 
3TANTINE's eſtabliſhment was, it ſeems, ſuffering the Church to RE. 
TAIN ITS INDEPENDENCY. The fundamental condition of eſtabliſh- 
ment on the theory of Alliance is, that the Church ſhall G61vz ve 
its INDEPENDENCY., But all this is only taking advantage of his lord- 
ſhip's miſtakes concerning CoNnsSTANTINE'S ESTABLISHMENT,—A 
man who underſtood this part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory infinitely better 
than his lordſhip, gives a very different account of it. — Etſi enim 
eccleſiam (ſays Motheim, ſpeaking of Conftantme } civitatem quan- 
dam a republica diſtinctam in civitate, qualis ante ipſum fuerat, 
manere patiebatur : $VPREMUM ſibi tamen in hane civitatem 1M- 
PERIUM, atque jus eam fic conſtituendi et temperandi, uti ſalus rei- 
publicæ poſceret, ſumebat +.” And again, —* Multa quiz totius 
eccleſiæ fuerant, ad imperatores eorumque præſides 2t magiſtratus 
tranſierant.“ We ſee here an abridged but exact deſcription of tl e 
Alliance between Church and State: And one is much better pleaſed 
to have our theory recommended on the authority, than at the ex- 
pence, of that great inſtrument of Divine Providence. 
After this, would you expect to hear him return again to his 
abuſe of the ALLIANCE? The ſole intention and ſole effect of 
« [the theologie ſyſtem of the ſchools] was to eſtabliſh an eccle- 
&« ſiaſtical empire, under that fpiritual monarch the Pope, and his 
« ſpiritual miniſters the clergy. Tris was THE EFFECT OF THAT 
„ SUPPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND STATE .“ 


n e 58, 250; 1 Infvit, Hill, Eecl. p. 155. 
+ Vol. IV. p. 621, 622. | 


Vom lv. 1 Before, 
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Before, it was ConsT ANTINE' and his ſucceſſirs, who raiſed that 
Spiritual tyranny * : and it was done, he ſays, by means of his efta- 
blihment ; which ſuffered the church to retain its 1iNDEPENDENCY, 
and admitted it on the ſame foot on which it has flood while it was 4 
Jef? +. But now, it is the ſuppoſed ALLIANCE betzveen church and 
ate which raiſed this ſpiritual tyranny ;- an alliance which will not 
ſuffer the church to retain its INDEPENDEN CY; nor admit it on the 
ame foot on which it flood white it was a ſet. | 

We have ſeen ſuch amazing 1nſtances of his lordſhip's CON» 
TRADICTIONS, as not to be ſurprized at the boldeſt of them. 
Sometimes, when rapt in a fit of rhetoric, he does, by his con- 
ſraclictions, what the man in the play did by his ingratitude, he 
ſtrives o cover the monſtrous bulk of them, by a proportionable ſize 
of words f; ſometimes again, to ſhew his utter contempt of the 
public, he chuſes to follow the advice there given; 10 let them go 
naked, whereby men would ſee them the better. But, when he 
maſks his double face, the FALSIFICATION of the theory of the 
Alliance always affords him the beſt play. He conſtantly takes 
it for granted, or avouches it for a fact, throughout his whole 
argument againſt the book, that the author contends for and 
maintains the zndependency of the church on the flate, under an 
eftabliſhment, This brings ConsTAnTINE's eſtabliſhment, as he 
has repreſented it, and the eſtabliſhment on the principles of the 
ALLIANCE, pretty much to the ſame thing; ſo that the miſchiefs 
alcribed to one may be fafely transferred to the other. 

And here, reader, in concluſion, the odd fortune of this book 
of the ALLIANCE is worth thy notice. It had been written 
againſt by many nameleſs ſcribblers, before his lordſhip : and had 
their force been equal to their fury, its innocence had been no 
protection to it. Their daggers hacked one another &, not in the 
Sides of my ſyſtem, but in the unſeeling fronts of the aſſaſſins 


* Vol, IV. p. 446, + Vol. IV. p. 438. 
1 Timon of Athens. $ Shakeſpeare, | 
themſelves. 
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themſelves. Three capital crimes had been imputed to it. One, 
that it eſtabliſhed an imperium in imperio; another, that it made 
the church a creature of the civil magiſtrate; and a third, that 
it made the civil magiſtrate a creature of the church : while one 
ſhameleſs fellow, as I remember, in a thing he called a Comment 
on the Alliance, charged it with all theſe three crimes at once: 
ſo that his lordſbip, whoſe care is for the sTATE, and my diſ- 
ſenting adverſaries, who are as anxious for the chugch, will 
come in but for ſhares in the full merit of that illuſtrious Com- 


mentator, 


INDEX 


1 x 


ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH and STATE. 


ACT TONS, evil, from what conſidera- 
tions puniſhed by civil laws, 39: 
Alliance between Church and State, Preface to 
the edition in 1739, 1. 
Dedication to the Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield of the edition of 1748, 7. 
a—— — Adyertiſement to the edition of 
1766, 11. é 
M. de Silhouette's Letter to Car- 
dinal Fleury ſent with a tranſlation of the 


Alliance, &c. 13. 


— the principles on which it 1s treat - 


ed, 20. > ; N 
— t the mutual influencing motives to, 


74. 


produced by free convention, 


. the reciprocal terms and condi- 


tions, 9o. 
vat the Church receives from the 
State by the Alliance, 92, 123- ; 
- federated, and incorporated union 
_ diſtinguiſhed, 136. 
the reality of the convention ar- 
gued, 1 39. 
— — When carried into execution in 
England, 141. 
Vor. IV. Sri 


Alliance between Church and State, the objec- 
tion how it may be framed between two 
ſocieties compoſed of the ſame individuals, 
removed, 176. | 

a ſecurity for the behaviour of in- 

dividuals due to both, 202. 

— under what circumſtances diſſolved, 

with inſtances, 204, 205. 

: the occaſion of writing on this ſub- 

ject, 265. 

analyſed, 269, 

- — ſummary of the allegations againſt 
it, 31 

Alliances and eſtabliſhments, examination of 
Lord Bolingbroke's account of thoſe under 
Conſtance, 314- 

Anabaptifts, German, why they ought to be 

- the magiſtracy, 214. 
reopagus, court of, its juriſdiction explain- 
. xplain 

Articles of faith, the expediency of, deduced, 

I. 

Atheifts, why they ought to be baniſhed all 

civil governments, 214. 


— 


Athens, ſhewn to have a teſt-law to ſecure 


an eſtabliſhed religion, 23r. 
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B. 


Nacchut, the oath taken by the prieſteſſes of, 
from Demoſthenes, 232. 

Ban iſhineut, oppoſed to protection, and conſi- 
dered as a puniſhment, zo. 

the opinion of ſeveral learned men, 
* whether a baniſhed man be a ſubjett of the 
Hate from which he had been expelled,” 65. 


Biſhops, in what quality they enjoy ſeats in 


Parliament, 96. 108. 

Not a diſtinct eſtate, 98. 

An enquiry into their parliamen- 

ta erage, 113. 

Xs 5 heir iht of trying, and of 

being tried by their peers, in capital 

caſes, fell into diſuſe, 114. 

their peerage not affected by the 

privileges they have loit, 118. 

and Preſbyters, the diſtinction be- 
tween, according to canon law, 127. 

Bolingbreke, Lord, his conceſſion in favour of 
the church eſtablit:ment in Britain, 143. 

anſwer to his cavils againſt Al- 
hance, 265. 

———=— his notions concerning religious 
ſociety, 270. 

———-— examination of his notions, &c, 
* : 2F 

— — concerning ſpiritual courts, 285. 

A the independency of the church, 
295. 

3 of the Alliance between religious 
and civil ſociety, zog. 

— - — ſummary of his reaſoning againſt 
the Alliance, :04. 

examination of his account of the 
eſtabliſument of Chriſtianity under Con- 
Nantine, 305. | | 

Briſtul, Earl of, his ſpeech in favour of a 
teſt-law, temp. Car. II. 205 


282 


C. 


C. liple, the Saracen, contraſted with the Ro- 
man Pontiffs, 70. 

Canon law, the main views of, explained, 
192. 

Fat. remarks on the principles mauifeſted 
in his Hiſtory of England, 192. 

Charles J. his idea of church government, 


82. - 
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Chefterfield, Philip Earl of, Dedication of the 
Alliance between Church and State to him, 
edit. i748, 7. 

Chril, his kingdom, in what reſpect not of 
this world, 146, 31r. 

Chriſtian hiber'y, the nature of, explained, 
170. 

Chri/tianity, its ſuperior advantages over ba- 
ganiſm, 144. | 

over natural religion, 144, 

— — over judaiſm, 144. 

The religion beſt calculated for a 

beneficial alliance with the civil magiſ- 

trate, 144. 

proved to inforce the obſervance 

of civil laws, and ſocial duties, in refu- 

tation of Mr. Rouſſeau's aſſertion to the 

contrary, 161, 

the law of liberty, 169. 

the nature and difference of inter- 
nal and external evidences of, 2 51. 

Church, its encroachments on the civil power, 
how maintained, 56, 60. 

ill conſequences of its independence 

on the State, 83. | 

as alſo of its abſolute dependence on 

the State, 84. | 

inference to the advantage of a free 
alliance, 85. 

—— diſtinguiſhed from the clergy of it, 
87, 276. 

. it properly became one of the 

three eſtates of the realm, 100. 

when it conſtituted an eſtate in Par- 
liament, 100. 

— ho it loſt this eſtabliſhment, 103. 

now repreſented by the Commons, 


107. 

: its aſſemblies and their praceedings, 

by authority of the civil power, 433. 

ought previoutly to be conſulted as 

to alterations in its government, 135. 

inſtances of its diſpoſition toward re- 

formation, 141. 

and conventicle, the difference be- 

tween, ſtated, 190. | 

Bp. Hoadly's opinion of the church 

being the mother of kings and queens, 

examined, 198. | | 

Lord Bolingbroke's opinion of the 
independency of, examined, 295, | 

Churchmen, improper miliiters of the crown 
in a civil capacity, 9g. 

all their civil juriſdiction derived 
from the civil power, 109. 

Civil fociely, its inſufficiency in reſtraining 

| malktycd, 


—— 
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mankind, without the aid of religion, 
pointed out, 25. : 
— it wo great ſanctions, 28. 
——— the nature and end of, explained, 


6. 

Conformity, the abſurdity of enforcing, 230. 

Conflantine, examination of Lord Boling- 
broke's account of Alliances and Eftabliſh- 
ments under him, 314- 

Moſheim's account of the alliance, 

21. 

and, the proper method of proceeding 
in, 19. 

3 firſt riſe, and chronological anec- 
dotes of, 102. 7: he 
——— — propriety of the laity aſſiſting in, 

hinted, 130. f 

—— their right of calling themſelves, 
examined, 191. 

—— its repreſentation to the King, in 
the controverſy with the Commons con- 
cerning ſupremacy, temp. H. VIII. 193. 

its meetings and proceedings under 

rmiſſion of the civil power, 196. 

Courts, eccleſiaftical, the end and ule of, de- 
duced, 81. 

'————— conſequence which would attend 
the aboliſhing them, 124. 

how far opinions cognizable by 
them, 125. 

——— not intended to interfere with the 

juriſdiction of temporal courts, but to 

ſupply their inſufficiencies, 128. 

— the judiciary proceedings and 

forms of, the ſame with thoſe of civil 

courts, 128, 

appeals from, to the civil courts, 
in all caſes, 129. 

Crimes and fins, confounded by a miſtaken 
view of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, 44. 

— — in ſome caſes ealily miſtaken, 46. 

Cijacius, his opinion of the law of preicrip- 

tion, 244. 


D. 


Dependency in ſocicties, an enquiry into the 
nature of, 54. | 

Diffenters from religions eſfabliſhment, not un» 
juſtly treated by excommunication, 60, 

why, and in what reſpect, juſtly 

ſubjected to the cccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
of the eſtabliſhed church, 127. 

— — an examinaticn into their plea 
tor exemption from fining for ſheriff, 215. 


— 


% 


Divine Legation 4 Moſes demonſtrated, firſt no- 
tice given of that work, 249. 

plan of that work, 249. 

reaſons for undertaking it, 250. 

eneral view of the contents of 
the firit 11x books, 255. 

Drunkard:, their puniſhment in Greece for 
ſtriking a perſon double to that of a ſober 
perſon, 39. 

Duties, of yerfet and imperfect obligation, 
diltinguiſthed, 26. 


E. 


Eccigſiaſtical courts. See Courts Eccleſiaſtical. 
Enthufiaſm and ſuperſtition diſtinguiſhed, 


52. 

Eftabliſhed religion, to be found in the civil 
communities of all ages, 88, 267. 

Eftabliſhment of religion, miſtake of the true 
othce of the civil magiltrate, ſpringing 
from, 46. 

and a teſt, abſurdity and miſchief 
attending the hypotheſis which builds 
them on a principle of religious truth, 
rather than of civil utility, 236. 

Eflate of the Kingdom, diſtinguiſhed from an 
eſtate in Parliament, or in Convocation, 
107. 

Evil, preſent, its influence on mankind 
ſtronger, than good in expectation, 24. 
Ewvils, political, dilinguiſhed and how to be 

repelled, 212, 


Excommunication, the only juſt exertion of 


power belonging to a church, 58. 
a power eſſential to the being of 
every ſociety, 59. 

the power of, how veſted, under 


the alliance of the church with the civil 
magiſtrate, 137. 


Faith, See Articles. 
Fornication, why never adequately puniſhed 


in flouriſhing communities, 25. 


G. 


Cane laws, the equity of, conſidered, in re- 
terence to the law of nature, 226. 
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Gewernment, the common error of new plans 
for the reformation of, za. : 

Grants of the clerg y, hiſtorical memoirs of, 
100, 

Grot:ur, his account of the conduct af the 
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Hecrates, his account cf the juriſdiction of the 
court of Areopagus, 188. 

Judaiſm, a ſhort comparative view of, 145. 

— an alliance between religious and 


Retorimers in Holland, 45. 


H. 


Hale, Lord Chief Juſtice, his opinion con- 


cerning the Biſhops” ſeat in Parliament, 
I 10, 

—— his account of the powers of the 
clergy » 132» | 

Henault, Profeſſor, his notion of the eccle- 
fiaſtical rights enjoyed by the crown, 
190. 

Load » Bp. his opinion of the church being 
the mother of kings and queens, examin- 
ed, 198. | 

Hobbes, his treatment of Chriſtianity com- 
pared with that of Bayle, Collins, Tyn- 
dal, Bolingbroke, &c. 70. 

an aflertor of rigorous conformity, 


71. 

Hobbijm and Popery, contrary in ſpeculation, 
but of the ſame tendency in practice, 56. 

Hooker, his opinion of religious councils and 
ſynods, 136. | 

the miſtaken argument of his eighth 
book of the laws of eccleſiaſtical policy, 
analyſed, 180. 

— his account of the political uſe of 
religion, 243. 

his ideas of divine laws, 301. 

Hume, his repreſentation of religion, 153. 


L 


Incorporate Union, its nature explained, 196, 
Independent Whig, the deſign and conduct of 
that work pointed out, 63. 
Iidi«sftry, the neceſſity of, to cultivate natural 
£00 5 . 
Inflinet, . to reaſon in mankind, 
22. | | 

Intellectual nature of man, how improved by 
religion, 48. | 

Tatentions, before what tribunal cognizable, 
80. 

Jaiab, his famous prophecy, ch. xlix. 23, 
how fulfilled, 147. Dn 


civil ſociety juſtified from, 146. 
K. 


King, not the firſt eſtate in Parliament, 108. 


L. 


Land, Archbiſhop, the father of the High- 
Church Clergy, 70. 

Law of nature, an enquiry into, 223. 

miſunderſtood, 223. 

true definition of, 224. 

_— only able to check oper tranſgreſſions, 
26, 

Laws municipal, frequently formed in direct 
oppolition to the law of nature, 224. 

Lords, Houſe of, the nature and conſtitution 
of that aſſembly, 108. 


Lowe of our country, the firſt duty of ſociety, 
27» | 


M. 


Nrate, and people, mutual ſtipulations in 

e compact between, 31. 

Magiftrate, civil, his province confined to 
the beay, without conſidering the /oul, 37. 

— — the miſtakes concerning his real 
office traced, 42. 

his character diſtinguiſhed from 
that of a father of a family, 68. 

Man, deſcribed in a ſtate of nature, 23. 

— Teflexions on his twofold itate of ex- 
iſtence, 221. 

Marriage, the nature of that compact en- 
quired into, 126. | 


Mini/ters of flate, the part they have to act, 


Ma 
t 


8 and paternity, diſtinguiſhed, 48. 

Monte/quieu, his opinion of human liberty 
in matters of religion, 246. | 

Morals, partly coguizable by the civil ma» 
giſtrate, and partly under the care of re 
ligion, 37. | 

Maſbeim, his account of the Alliance under 
Conſtantine, 321. 


Oaths, 
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O. 


Oath:, the nature and ſanction of, explained, 


We FE to be apprehended from mul- 
tiplying them, 66. 
Opinions, the puniſhment of, not the province 
of the civil magiſtrate, 37» 

With exceptions, 40. 

how far ſubject to eccleſiaſtical ju- 

riſdiction, 125. 5 

when they become cognizable by the 
civil magiſtrate, 220. 

ubether a citizen can be juſtifiably 
excluded from his civil rights, for mat- 


ters of, 230. 85 
Opinions concerning the deity, their influence 


in practical religion, 51. 


E. 


Papifts, Engliſh, why they ought not to be 
tolerated, 214. 

Parliament, when the church firſt became 
one of the three eſtates in, 100, 

when the ſtates of firſt ſat apart in 

different houſes, 100. 

the only right to ſeat in, founded 
on temporals, 108. 

Paſſions, how to be reſtrained, Bo, 

Patriot, happineſs to be expected when he 
becomes a miniſter, 8. 

Pairiotiſm, true, and that of the mob, diſ- 
tinguiſhed, 159 

Peer, the term defined, and ſenſe aſcer- 
tained, 120. . 

Peerage, whether limited to hereditary baro- 
nies, 114. | 

1:s teudal origin, 121. 

Penn, Vn. detected in ſupporting an eſta— 
bliſhment, 233. 

Pittacus, reflexion on his law againſt aſſaults 
committed in drink, 39. 

Popery and Puritaniſin, diſtinction between, 
218. 

Power, coercive, where properly reliding, 
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Presbyters and Biſbobs, the diſtinction between, 
according to canon law, 127. 


Preſeription, in a legal ſenſe, compared with 
the law of nature, 224. 

Prince and prigſi, their diſtinct character, 
70. 

Property, national, how to be conſidered, 
too, 108, 

Puniſhments, legal, diſquiſition concerning, 


30. 
— enquiry into the propriety of the 


degrees of, 39. 
— the nature and application of, ex- 


plained, 212. 
Puritans, their miſtake in the work of refor- 


Q. 


Quakers, the tenets of that ſect diſplayed, 


their pleas for the refuſal of the 
payment of tythes, examined, 18g, 

why they ought not to be ſuffered 
to inhabic frontiers on the Continent, 214. 


See Penn. 


R. 


Religion, the true end of its eſtabliſhment, 
240. 


the difference between its being of 
political uſe, and being a tool of politics, 
diſtinguiſhed, 243. | 

Religion, reformation in, unable to reſtrain the 
exceſſes of mankind without the aid of the 
civil magiſtrate, 23. 

ſupplies the defects of civil ſo- 
ciety, 34. 

— bow checked, 44, 46. 

— — the nature and end of, deduced, 


48. 
—— — adapted to the twofold nature of 
man, 49. 


an eſtabliſhed one to be found 
in the civil communities of all ages, 88. 


Religions, diviſions of, the bad conſequences 


of in a ſtate, 180, 
natural remedy for, 180. 


Religion, natural, the neceſſity of argued, 


202, 
Religian, Pagan, its connection with civil ſo- 


ciety, traced, 43, 


Relicious 
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Religious ſecir'y, the two eſſential characters 
of, 57. 


the great foundation and bond of, 


144. 
3 the ſanction of, in civil ſociety, 
why not capable of being inſorced, 29. 
to be ſupplied only by religion, 33. 
Rights of the Chriftian church, delign and 
tendency of that work pointed out, 62, 
$986: 

Rites, the validity of thoſe of Chriſtianity 
argued, 150, 

Roman bra ry, cauſe of its decline under 
the Chriſtian Emperors, explained, 174 

Rome, Pagan, how religious diſcipline was 
regulated there, 308. 

Rome, Papal, tne conduct of the popes of, 
contraſted with the Saracen caliphs, 70. 
Rouſſan, his miſtakes reſpecting the ſubject 

ot this treatiſe, corrected, 65. 
| his miſrepreſentations of the Chriſ- 
tian relipion, detected, 148, 158, 160, 
his account of the religion of man, 


I;1, 
—— of a citizen, 152, 154- 
——— of the religion of the prieſt, 152. 
of theocracy, 156. 
criticiſm on his account of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, 195. 
| his opinion of human liberty in 
niatters of religion, 246. 


8. 


Salvation of ſouls, no object of civil ſociety, 


Seliſa, the guilt of, not leſſened by a tole- 
ration, 219. 

Scripture, conſequences of admitting it as 
the only rule of action, 67. 

Ss, four etpecially neceſſary to be re- 
mrained, 214. 

Self-prejervationy the ſtrongeſt appetite in na- 
ture, 22. 

Sheriffs, See D ſnlers, 

Sidney, Alzernon, his notions of Chriſtianity 
examined, 198. 

Silbouctle, M. de, his letter to Cardinal Fleu— 


ry, ſent with a tranſlation of the Alliance, 


&c. 13. 
Sins 3 crimes, confounded by a miſtaken 
view of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, 44. 
in ſome caſes eatily miſtaken, 46. 
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SOVEREIGN contempt for the authority of the raTHERs, 
and no great reverence for any other, is what now-a-days 
conſtitutes a Proteſtant in faſhion. But, as I imagine Religion 
loſeth ſomewhat, and Learning a great deal more, by the neglect 
in which the yFATHERs lye at preſent, I ſhould have been tempted 
to ſay a word or two in their behalf, even though the ſubje& of 


the following ſheets did not require that they, whoſe teſtimony 1 


make ſome uſe of, ſhould have their pretenſions fairly ſtated, and 
their character examined. But what is here inſinuated to the diſ- 
credit oß the preſent mode in theology with regard to the FATHERS 
is by no means ſaid in favour of the paſt, but of that which good 
ſenſe ſeems diſpoſed to place between them. 

Their authority had now, for many ages, been eld ſacred. 
Although by taking the Greek philoſophy, in which they had 
been nurtured, for their guide in explaining the nature and genius 
of the GosPEL, they had unhappily turned religion into an art; 
which their ſucceflors, the schooLMEN, ſoon after turned into a 
trade. But, as in all matters where reaſon doth not hold the ba- 
lance, that authority, which had been extravagantly advanced, 


was, on the turn of the times, as extravagantly undervalued ; It 


may not therefore be amiſs to acquaint the Engliſh reader, in few 
words, how all this came to pats. 
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When the avarice and ambition of the church of Rome had, by 
working with the ſuperſtition and ignorance of the people, erected 
what it calls the HIER ARCHY, Which was the digeſting an eccle- 


ſiaſtical policy on the ruins of goſpel liberty, they found nothing of 


ſuch uſe for the adminiſtration and ſupport of this fpiritual ſyſ- 
tem * as the making the authority of the FATHERs ſacred, and 
conſequently deciſive. For this church having introduced nume- 
rous errors and ſuperſtitions, both in rites and doctrines, which 
the ſilence and the declarations of ſcripture equally condemned, they 
were obliged to ſeal up thoſe living oracles, and open this new 
warehouſe of the dead. And it was no wonder if, in that ſhoal of 
writers which the great drag-net of lime (as a poet of our own calls 
it) had incloſed and brought down to us, under the name of pa- 
THERS, there ſhould be ſome amongſt them of a character ſuited 
to countenance any kind of folly or extravagance. Their de- 
ciſion, therefore, it was thought fit ſhould be treated as laws; 
and collected into a kind of code, under the title of the Sentences, 

From this time every thing was tried at the bar of the fathers ; 
and ſo unqueſtioned was their juriſdiction, that when the great 
Defection was made from the Church of Rome, the Reformed, though 


they ſhook off the tyranny of the Pos, could not difengage them- 


felves from the unbounded authority of the FATHERS; but carried 
that prejudice with them (as they did ſome others, of a worſe 
complexion) into the ReFoRMATION. For, in religious matters, 
novelty being ſuſpicious, and antiquity venerable, the Reformed 
thought it for their credit to have the FaTHERs on their ſide, They 
ſeemed neither to conſider antiquity in general as a thing relative, 
nor Chriſtian-antiquity as a thing poſitive : either of which conſi- 


* Comme VFautorite fait le fondement de cette Etude fla theologie] il eſt juſte de 
deferer xan50LUMENT non ſeulement à PEcriture ſainte, mais encore aux ſentimens des 
Peres, qui nous ont explique la tradition, ſur tout à ceux que PEgliſe a canoniſez, 


pour ainſi dire, par ſon approbation, ou en tout ou en partie, Traits des etudes monaſ- 
ques, par Mabillon, p. 360. Cs | | 


derations 
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derations would have ſhewn them, that the yaTHERs themſelves 
were modern, compared to that authority on which the Reformed 
founded their churches 3 and that the GosPEL was that true anti- 
quity on which they ſhould repoſe their confidence x. The effect 
of this error was, that in the long appeal to truth between Proteſ- 
tants and Papiſts (both of them going on a common principle, 
that the authority of the FaTHERs was deciſive), the latter were 


enabled to prop up their credit againſt all the e of com- 


mon ſenſe and ſacted ſeripture. 

At length an excellent writer of the Reformed religion, obſerving 
that the controverſy was likely to be endleſs (for though the groſs 
corruptions of Popery were certainly later than the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, to which the appeal was uſually made, yet the 
ſeeds of them being then fown, and beginning to pullulate, it was 
but too plain there was hold enough for a ſkilful debater to draw 
the FATHERs to his own fide, and make them water the ſprouts 
they had been planting); M. Daille, I fay, obſerving this, wiſely 
projected to ſhift the ground, and force the diſputants on both ſides 

to vary their method of attack as well as of defence. In order to this he 
compoſed a diſcourſe of the” irue uſe of the Fathers +, In which, 


i 

* The Raman ee have long objected to us the antiguig of their church, 
as one of its greateſt ſupports, But none of them have been ſo ingen uous as the excel- 
lent author of L'.E/prit des Loix, to point out wherein the force of this argument con- 
ſiſts. L'antiquité (ſays he) convient à la Religion, parce que ſouvent nous croyons 

plus les choſes 3 meſure qu'elles ſont plus reculees : car nous n'avons pas dans la tete 
des idées accefſoires tirces de ces tems-IA qui puiſſent les contredire,” Vol. II. p. 203, 
Bro ed, Force we ſee it has. But then unluckily it lyes in the ſuppoſition of Popery's 
being a fa/fe, not a true church. For though Fay religion acquires an advantage from 
the oblivion of thoſe diſcrediting circumſtances which attended its original, and of 
which by time we are now deprived ; yet true religion receives much damage from 
the ſame effects of time; becauſe ſeveral circumſtances, long ſince loſt, which accom- 
panied its birth, muſt needs have greatly confirmed its character. Fer it is as much 
in the nature of things that the circumſtances attending truth ſhould confirm it, as 
that the circumſtances attending error ſhould detect it, 

+ De P Emploi des Peres, | 
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with admirable learning, and force of argument, he ſhewed, that 
the FATHERS were incompetent Deciders of the controverſies now 
on foot; ſince the points in queſtion were not formed into articles 
till Jong after the ages in which thoſe yArHERS lived. This 
was bringing them from the bench to the table; degrading them 
from the rank of judges, into the claſs of ſimple evidence; in 
which, Daille too was not for ſuffering them to ſpeak, like Tri 
Evidence, in every cauſe where they were wanted, but only to ſuch 
matters as were agreed to be within their competence. Had 
this learned critic ſtopped here, his book had been free from blame; 
but then in all hkehhood his honeſt purpoſe had been rendered 
ineffectual: for old prejudices are not to be ſet ſtrait by barely re- 
ducing the obliquity to that ſtrait line which juſt reſtores it to its 
rectitude. He went much further: and by ſhewing, occaſionally, 
that they were, abſurd interpreters of ' ſcripture ; that they were 
bad reaſoners in morals; and very looſe evidence in facts; he 
ſeemed willing to have his reader infer, that, even, though they 
had been maſters of their ſubject, yet theſe other defects would 
have rendered them very unqualified deciders. 

However, the work of this famous foreigner had 3 conſe- 
quences : and eſpecially with us here at home. The more learned 
amongſt the nobility (an order, which, at that time, was of the 
republic of letters) were the firſt who emancipated themſelves from 
the general prejudice. It brought the incomparable Lord Falkland 


to think moderately of the FaTHERs, and to turn his theological 


inquiries into a more uſeful channel. And his great rival in arts, 
though not in virtue, the famous Lord Dzghy, found it of ſuch 
uſe to him, in his defence of the Reformed religion againſt his cou- 
fin Sir Kenbelm, that he has even epitomiſed /emplo:; des Peres, 
in his fine Letter on that ſubject. But, what it hath chiefly to 
boaſt is, that it gave birth to the two beſt defences ever written, 
on the two beſt of ſubjects, Religion and Liberty; I mean Mr. 
billing wwortb's Religion of Proteſtants, and Dr. Fer. 2. Ow" s Liberty 
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of Propheſying. In a word, it may be truly ſaid to be the ſtorchouſe, 
from whence all who have ſince written popularly on the charac- 
ter of the FATHERs have derived their materials, 

Dr. Whitby, in whoſe way they fell as Interpreters of Scripture, 
hath, in imitation of the pattern Daille ſet him, made a large 
collection from their writings, to expoſe their talents for criticiſm “. 
In the ſame manner, and in a larger volume, Mr. Barbeyrac after- 
terwards treated their pretenſions to the ſcience of Ethics: 
And now of late the very learned and ingenious Dr. Middleton, 
finding them in the ſupport of Monkiſh miracles, hath written as 
largely to png their teſtimony in matters of fact to be none of the 
ſtrongeſt. 

So that theſe feveral conſtituent parts of their character being 
thus taken up in their turns; and the whole order expoſed, as in- 
'competent judges of doctrine, as triffing interpreters of ſcripture, 
as bad moraliſts, and as ſlippery evidence; it is no wonder the 


Engliſh reader, who only meaſures them by ſuch repreſentations, 


ſhould be diſpoſed to think very ee of theſe carly lights of 
the Chriſtian Church. 

But, let us diveſt ourſelves of prejudice, whether we think with 
the few or the many; and we ſhall ſoon underſtand that in the heat 
of a contention evidence will be apt. to be over- rated. Nay, when 
fairly eſtimated, no reflecting man will think himſelf able to form 
a true judgment of a character, when no more of it is laid before 
him than a collection of its blots and blemiſhes, 

Till of late, there were always ſome who could preſerve their 
candour and moderation, which in religion and politics, where our 
higheſt intereſts are concerned, is no eaſy matter; and theſe men were 
wont to ſay, That though we ſhould indeed ſuppoſe the fathers 
to be as fanciful divines, as bad critics, and as unſafe moraliſts, as 


Daille, Whitby, and Barbeyrac, are pleaſed to repreſent them, yet 


* Diſert, de S. S. interpretatione ſecund, Patres. 
+ Ls Morale des Peres, & c. 


this. 
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this would take little from the integrity of their evidence : and 
what. wie want of them is only their teſtimony to f &s.” But 
now, even this ſmall remain of credit is thought too much to be 
allowed them; and, of this, the learned author of the Free Inquiry, 
by expoſing their exceſlive credulity in point of falſe miracles *, 
hath laboured to deprive them. But, controverſy apart, their teſ- 
timony to common facts may yet ſtand good, I fee no reaſon why 
their veracity ſhould be brought in queſtion when they bear witneſs 
to the ſtate of religion in their own times, becauſe they diſgraced 
their judgment, in giving ear to every ſtrange.tale of Monkiſh extrac- 
tion. The moſt learned and virtuous divine of the barbarous ages is the 
venerable Bede; and the honeſteſt as well as moſt diſcerning hiſto- 
rian of thoſe, or perhaps of any age, is: Matthew Parts : yet their 
propenſity to recount the wonderful exceeds all imagination. Nei- 
ther learning, judgment, nor integrity, could ſecure them againſt 
the general contagion. Now if this diſpoſition. was in them 
(as is confeſſed) only the vice of the times, is it not unjuſt to 
aſcribe the ſame diſpoſition in the fathers, to the vice of the men? 
But our folly has ever been, and is likely to continue, to judge 
of antiquity by a modern ſtandard : when, if we would form rea- 
ſonable ideas of it, we ſhould weigh it with its own. We exa- 
mine the conceits of a BasIL or an AvusTIN, on the teft of the 
improved reaſoning of our own times. And we do well. It is 
the way to read them with profit, But when, from a contempt 
of their logic, which follows this compariſon, we come to deſpiſe 
their other accompliſhments of parts and learning, we betray groſs 
Ignorance or injuſtice, To know the true value of the fathers, we 
ſhould place them by their contemporaries, the Pagan writers of 
greateſt eſtimation: and if they — in their 6. commurnanaed, 


S cc Videmus, quanto dignitatis detrimento * error el recipiendique omnia 
* facilitas affecerit ex eccleſiaſticis hiſtoriis nonnullas; quæ nimis faciles ſe præbuerunt, 
* in prodendis tranſcribendiſque miraculis, a martyribus, eremitis, anachoretis, et aliis 


fanctis viris, atque ab eorum reliquiis, fepulcris, ſacellis, imaginibus editis.” Bacon 
de Augm. Scien. 9 
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c'en let them ſtay, where moſt of them already are, with the 
grocers. © But it is a fact none acquainted with antiquity will 
deny, how great a ſecret ſoever modern divines may make of it, 
that as polite ſcholars (which is the thing their deſpiſers now moſt 
affect to value) the Chriſtian writers have indiſputably the advan- 
tage, both in eloquence and ethics. And we may venture to ſay 
that there are ſome of them who have ſucceſſively rivaled the beſt 
writers of the higher and purer antiquity. St. Chryſoſtome has 
more good ſenſe than Plato; and the critic may find in Lactantius 
almoſt as many good words as in Tully. So that if, on the prin- 
ciples of a claſſical taſte, we diſcard the fathers, we ſhould ſend 
along with them the Pagan writers of the ſame ages ; unleſs the 
wonderful theology of the latter can atone for (what they both 
have in common) their falſe rhetoric and bad reaſoning. 

Theſe imperfections, therefore, in both, being equal, it is plain 
they were the faults of the times. For whatever advantages the 
ancients had over us in the arts of poetry, oratory, and hiſtory, it 
is certain, we have over them in the ſcience of reaſoning, as far as 
it concerns the inveſtigation of moral truth. | 

Thoſe who are not able to form a compariſon between them, 


on their own knowledge, may be reconciled to this concluſion, 


when the peculiar hindrances, in the ancient world, to the advance- 
ment of moral truth, on the principles of a juſt logic, have been 
laid before them. | 

The cultivation of the art of reaſoning was, in the moſt early 
times of learning, in the hands of their oxAToks and SOPHIST'S. 
Whatever was the profeſſion, the real buſineſs of the orator 


was not to convince, but to perſuade; and not in favour of 


truth, but of convenience or utility : which, again, was not 


general utility (for that coincides with truth), but particular; 


which 1s often at variance with it. So that their art of reaſoning 
VoL. IV. 1 * Was 
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was as much an art to inder the diſcovery of truth *, as to pro- 

mote it. Nor was that part which was employed in the ſupport 

of error merely loſt to the ſervice of truth. The miſchief went 

further. It brought in many fallacious rules and modes of rea- 

ſoning, which greatly embarraſſed and miſled the advocate when 

employed in a better cauſe. Particularly thoſe by fmilitude and 
analogy : which had their riſe from hence; and ſoon ſpread, like 

a leproſy, over all the argumentation of antiquity. 

We need not wonder then, if under this management truth 
was rarely found. What ſeems to be more wonderful is, that, 
when it was found, its value was ſo little underſtood that it was 
as frequently ſacrificed to the empty vanity, as to the more ſolid in- 
ferefls of the difputer. For the /ophy/ts, the ſpeculative inquirers 
after truth, made their wiſdom (from whence they took their name) 
to conſiſt in bringing truth to the fide of their reaſoning; not 
their reaſoning to the ſide of truth. Hence it became the glory 
of their profeſſion to demonſtrate for, or againſt any opinion, in- 
differently: and they were never better pleaſed than when that 
propoſition (let it be what it would) was preſcribed to them for 
their ſubject, which their auditors had a mind ſhould be the truth. 
The difficulties they frequently had to encounter, in ſupport of 
fo extravagant a character, introduced into the ancient reaſoning 

new modes of fallacies, a ſet of metaphyſical quibbles; which being 
the invention of theſe sopHIs Ts, or vie men, are fitted only to im- 
poſe on others as w/e. | 

But though ſo much had been done to betray, to diſcredit, and to 
eſtrange us from truth; yet common ſenſe revolts againſt every thing 
when it becomes, to a certain degree, unnatural. This inſolent abuſe 

of reaſon, now proceeding to an open mockery of truth, brought the 
ſophiſts into public contempt: and gave room to another ſet of 
men, of a modeſter denomination, to raiſe themſelves upon their ruins. 
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* Ubi verò animis judicum vis afferenda eſt, et ab ipſa veri contemplatione abdu- 
cenda mens, III PROPRIYM ORATORIS OPUS EST, Quint, I. vi. c. ii. 
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Theſe were the yH1r.050PHERs : and to theſe, it muſt be owned, 
the Gentile word owed all its real improvements in the art of rea- 
ſoning, and advancement in truth. But the defects of their con- 
ſtitution, the errors of their principles, and the folly of their con- 
duct, were ſo great, that truth was kept in that ſtate of inferiority, 
in which, we ſay, it came to and was unhappily eſpouſed by the 
fathers, It would ill ſuit the confined nature of this diſcourſe to 
explain theſe things at large : we can only hint at ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable of their errors. 

They ſoon ran into the two extremes, of ſcepticiſm and dogma- 
tizing ; of all other, the two diſorders of the mind, moſt hurtful 
to ſound reaſon. Theſe maladies they contracted of the ſtock 
from which they ſprung, the op], : who, by their cuſtom of diſ- 
puting for and againſt every thing, brought every thing, in its turn, 
according to the temper of the recipients, to be firmly embraced, 


or wantonly ſuſpe&ted. For extremes ien beget, and, when they 


have begot, always ſupport one another. 

A ſecond violation of right reaſon was that principle, which they 
all held in common, that truth was ever to give place to utility. A 
principle which had the appearance of modeſty, as ſeeming only 
to imply, what is too true, that we are leſs able to judge of 
cauſes than effefts ; but, indeed, the natural iſſue of the inveteracy 
and abſurdity of popular Paganiſm, and of its incorporation with 
the ſtate. 

Another principle as univerfal, and no leſs injurious to the rights 
of reaſon, was that the fundamental doctrines of each ſect were 
to be held unqueſtioned by its followers. For, in moſt ſocieties, 
truth is but the ſecond care; the fir/t is to provide for themſelves : 


and as this can be done only by uniformity of opinions, and opi- 


nions will continue no longer uniform than while they remain unqueſ- 
tioned, an ipſe dixit was the rule of all, though the badge only of 
a ſingle ſet. Theſe ſeveral defects in the conſtitution of ancient 
philoſophy had, in courſe of time, brought on others. The dog- 


TY. - matiſts, 
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matiſts, as was natural, grew enthuſiaſtic ; and the ſceptics im- 
mral. The two worſt diſorders that can befall a ſearcher 
after truth; for her abode is neither in the clouds, nor on the 
dung-hill. 

Take then all theſe things together, and we ſhall ſee, they muſt 
be infuperable bars to any great improvement, in the ſcience of 
moral reaſoning. 

But to this it will be ſaid, that thoſe two famous inſtruments 
of truth, LocGic and MATHEMATiCs, were, the one invented, 
and the other highly advanced, in theſe very ages. It 1s cer- 
tain they were. But if the plain truth may be told, the uſe 
of theſe boaſted inſtruments goes no further than to aſſiſt us, 
the one in the FoRM of reaſoning, the other in the METHOD of 
diſcourſe. 

Ariſtotle's invention of the Categories was a furprizing effort of 
human wit. But, in practice, /zgic is more a zrick than a ſcience, 
formed rather to amuſe than to inſtruct, And, in ſome ſort, we 
may apply to the art of ſyllogiſin what a man of wit“ has obſerved 
of rhetoric, that it only tells us how to name thoſe tools, which 

nature had before put into our hands, and habit taught the uſe of. 
However, all its real virtue confiſts in the compendrous detection of 
a fallacy. This is all the ſervice it can do for truth. In the 
fervice of Chicane, indeed, it is a mere juggler's knot, now faſt, 
now looſe ; and the ſchools, where this legerdemain was exerciſed 
in great perfection, are full of the ſtories of its wonders. But its true 
i value is now well known : and there is but little need to put it lower 
1 in the general eſtimation. 
| However, what /ogic hath loſt of its credit, mathematics have 
gained. And geometry 1s now ſuppoſed to do wonders as well in 
the ſyſtem of man as of matter. It muſt be owned, the real virtue 
it hath, it had acquired long ſince: for, by what is left us of an- 
tiquity, Wwe fee how elegantly it was then handled, and how 


* Butler, 


ſublimely 
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ſublimely it was purſued. But the truth is, all its uſe, for the 
purpoſe in queſtion, beſides what hath been already mentioned, 
ſeems to be only habituating the mind to think long and cloſely : 
and it would be well if this advantage made amends for ſome in- 


conveniencies, as inſeparable from its ſtudy. It may ſcem perhaps 


too much a paradox to ſay, that long habit in this ſcience incapa- 
citates the mind for reaſoning at large, and eſpecially in the ſearch 
of moral truth. And yet, 1 believe, nothing 1s more certain. The 
object of geometry is demonſtration ; its ſubject admits of it, and 
is almoſt the only ſubje& that doth. In this ſcience, whatever is 
not demonſtration, goes for nothing; or is at leaſt below the 
ſublime inquirer's regard. Probability, through its almoſt infinite 
degrees, from ſimple doubt up to abſolute” certainty, is the terra 
incognita of the geometer. And yet here it is that the great buſi- 
neſs of the human mind, the ſearch and diſcovery of all the im- 
portant truths which concern us as reaſonable beings, is carried on. 
And here too it is that all its vigour is exerted: for to proportion 
the aſſent to the probability accompanying every varying degree of 
moral evidence requires the moſt enlarged and ſovereign exerciſe of 
reaſon. But, as to excel in the uſe of any thing, the habit muſt 
always be in proportion to the difficulty, it ſeems very unlikely 
that the geometer (long confined to the routine of demonſtration, 
the eaſieſt exerciſe of reaſon, where much leſs of the vigour than 
of the attention of mind is required to excel), ſhould form a riglit 
judgement on ſubjects, whoſe truth or falſhood is to be rated on 
the degrees of moral evidence. I venture to call mathematics the 
eaſieſt exerciſe of reaſon, on the authority of Cicero, who obſerves, 
that ſcarce any man ever ſet himſelf upon this fludy, who did not make 
what progreſs. in it he. pleaſed *, But beſides: acquired inability, pre- 
judice renders the veteran mathematician ſtill leſs capable of judging 


* Quis ignorat, ii, qui mathematici yocantur, quanta in obſcuritate rerum, et quam 
recondita in arte et multiplici, ſubtilique verſentur? quo tamen in genere ita multi per- 
fecti homines exſtiternnt, ut nemo fere {tudwile ei ſcientiæ vehementins videatur, Guin 


of 


quod voluerit, coaſecutus fit, De Orat, l. i. 
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of motal evidence. He who hath been ſo long accuſtomed to lay 
together and compare ideas, and hath reaped demonſtration, the 
richeſt fruit of ſpeculative truth, for his labour, regards all the 
lower degrees of evidence as in the train only of his mathematical 
principality: aud he commonly ranks them in ſo arbitrary a man- 
ner, that the ratio ultima mathematicorum is become almoſt as great 

a libel upon common ſenſe, as other ſovereign deciſions. I might 
appeal, for the truth of this, to thoſe wonderful concluſions which 
geometers, when condeſcending to write on hiſtory, ethics, or theo- 


logy, have made from their premiſſes. But the thing is notorious: 
and it is now no ſecret that the oldeſt mathematician in England is 


the worſt reaſoner in it. But I would not be miſtaken, as under- 
valuing the many uſeful diſcoveries made from time to time in 
moral matters by profeſſed mathematicians. Nor will any one fo 
miſtake me, who does not firſt confound the genius and the geome- 
ter ; and then conclude that what was the atchievement of his wit, 
was the product of his theorems. 

Yet ſtill it muſt be owned, that this diſcipline habituates the 
mind to think cloſely; and may help us to a good method of com- 
poſition. In thoſe moſt unpromiſing ages, when the forms of the 
ſchools were as tedious and intricate, as the matter they treated 
was abſurd or trifling, it hath had force enough to break through 
the bondage of cuſtom, and to clear away the thorns that then per- 
plexed and overgrew the paths of learning. Thomas Bradwardin, 
a mathematician, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the fourteenth 
century, in his famous book De cauſa Dez, hath treated his ſubject, 
not as it was wont to be handled in the ſchools, but in the better 
method of the geometers. And in another inſtance, of more im- 


portance, he hath given the age he lived in an example to eman- 
cipate itſelf from the flavery of faſhion ; I mean, in his attempt (as. 


by his freedom with the fathers it ſeems to be) of reducing their 
extravagant authority to more reaſonable bounds. But yet, ſo true 
is the foregoing obſervation, that though mathematics, in good 

hands, 
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thoſe Gentile writers, their contemporaries, whom we moſt affect 
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hands, could do this, it could do no more : all the opening it gave 
to truth could not ſecure Bradwardin from the diſhonour of becom- 
ing advocate for the moſt abſurd opinion that ever was, the Anti- 


Pelagian doctrine of St. Auſtin; in which the good archbiſhop 


was ſo much in e earneſt, that he calls the defence of it, the cauſe of 
God. | 

To return. Such was the ſtate and condition of the human 
underſtanding. in the ancient world, rather a mechanical than a 
moral or intellectual cultivation of reaſon, when CHRISTIANIT 
aroſe; ; and on ſuch principles as were beſt fitted to correct thoſe 
errors and prejudices, which had ſo long and ſo fatally retarded the 
progreſs of truth. It would require a juſt volume to treat this 
matter as it deſerves. The nature of my work will not permit me 
to do it. I ſhall only give a ſingle inſtance, but an inſtance of im- 
portance, namely, the uſe of thoſe principles in diſcovering the 
true end of man; and in directing him to the right mean of at- 
taining it. 

The knowledge of the ONE Gop, as the moral and immediate 
Governor of the Univerſe, directly leads us to the Supreme Good; 


and the doctrine of FAITH in Him, directly inſpiring the /ve of 


trutb, enables us to procure it. 

In Paganiſm, the end was totally obſcured, by its having alway 
kept the true God, the ſupreme good, out of ſight, which there- 
fore muſt be needs ſought in vain; and the true mean entirely loſt, 
by the introduction of a number of falſe ones. 

Theſe were amongſt the great principles revealed by heaven for 
the advancement of moral Knowledge and in time they had their 
effect: though indeed ſomewhat with the lateſt, For it is not to 
be diſſembled, that here, as in moſt other caſes in the moral world, 


the perverſity of man ſoon ran counter to God's good Providence ; 
which had ſo admirably fitted and diſpoſed things for a general 


reform. 
I have ſaid the fathers were, at leaſt, equal, if not ſuperior, to 
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to admire: I ſhall now explain the unhappy cauſes (in which Rey 
go: and Reaſon ſuffered equally, as they always will ſuffer together) 
why the fathers did not, in the exactneſs of their logic, and'in the 
purity of their ethics, infinitely ſurpaſs them. 

The firſt preachers of the Goſpel were the inſpired meſſengers of 
the worD. They committed its diQtates to writing; and with that 
purity and ſplendor in which they drew them from the fountain of 
truth. 0 

Their immediate followers, whom we are wont to call the apeſ- 
t;lic fathers, received at their hands the doctrine of life, in all the 


ſimplicity of wnderflanding as well as heart. It cannot be ſaid that 


their writings do much honour to the rational ſublimity of our holy 
religion : but then they have not hurt or violated the integrity of 
ſacred truth. For falſe philoſophy had not yet made havock of the 


faith. 1f, in their writings, we ſee but little of that manly elegance 


of reaſon, which makes the writings of their inſpired predeceſſors 
ſo truly admirable; and 1s ſo ſtriking a proof of the reality of that 
inſpiration : yet ſtill there is as little of thoſe adulterate and poliuted 
ornaments, which their ſucceflors brought from the brothels of 
Pagan philoſophy, to ſtain the ſanity of religion. And let me 
add, that though the early proſpe& of things may not be, in all 
reſpects, what we could with it; yet there is one circumſtance, 
which does great credit to our holy faith : It is this, that as the 
integrity and dignity of its ſimple and perfect nature refuſed all 


fellowſhip with the adulterate arts of Grecian learning; fo the ad- 


mirable diſplay of divine wiſdom in diſpoſing the parts, and con- 
ducting the courſe of the grand ſyſtem of redemption, was not to 
be tolerably apprehended but by an improved and well- diſciplined 
underſtanding. Both theſe qualities ſuited the nobility of its origt- 
nal. It could bear no communion with error and was as little 

fitted to conſort with ignorance. 
The men of ſence were not the firſt who attended to the call 
of the Goſpel. It was not to be expected they ſhould be the firſt, 
Their ſtation preſented many prejudices againft it. It was taught 
by 
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by ſimple unlettered men, whoſe condition they held in contempt ; 

and it required that they, who had been till now the teachers of 
mankind, ſhould become learners. The doctrines of the Goſpel 
had indeed this to recommend them, that they were ratronal ; but 
the philoſophers were already no ſtrangers to thoſe principles of 
natural religion which Chriſtianity adopted, ſuch as the unity of 
the Godhead, his moral government, and the eflential difference 
between good and evil. The azttations to its truth were wonder- 
ful ; but theſe, their principles of falſe philoſophy enabled them to 
evade: ſo that their paſſions and prejudices, for ſome time, ſup- 
ported them in holding out againſt all the conviction of goſpel- 
evidence. 

But it was not thus with plainer men. * hey ſubmitted to its 
force with leſs reluctance. Philoſophy had ſecreted from the 
prophane vulgar the high truths of natural law, which is taught 
to the initiated concerning the one true God and his worſhip. When 
the Goſpel openly proclaimed theſe truths, with others of the like 
repoſe and comfort to the human mind, theſe prophane vulgar 
eagerly embraced it. And as Grecian wiſdom could not keep them 
from believing what was thus revealed; ſo neither did that wiſdom, 
falſely ſo called, tempt them to viciate it, after they had embraced 
it. They were apt, indeed, to run into the oppoſite extreme, and, 
reflecting of how little uſe philoſophy had ever been to the body 
of mankind, and how violently it now oppoſed the new religion, 
which had the body of mankind for its object, they became much 
diſpoſed to avoid or negle& all prophane literature, without diſ- 
tinction. They ſaw, in the power of miracles, a more efficacious 
way of propagating the faith : and they thought they ſaw, in St. 
Paul's cenſure of the Grecian wiſdom, the condemnation of all 
human literature, in general. St. Paul had himſelf abſtained from 
their meretricious eloquence, and had cautioned poſterity againſt 
their magical philoſophy. The e, leſt it ſhould occaſion a ſul- 
picion that the faith had made its way rather by the arts of human 


ſpeech, than by the Power of the ſpirit : The latter, becauſe he 
VoL, IV. Z 2 ſaw 
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ſaw it was fatally framed to infe religion; and had ſome expe. 
rience, and more divine foreknowledge, that it would ſpeedily 
do ſo. | 

Indeed the time was at hand. For the convictive evidence and 
rapid progreſs of the Goſpel had ſo ſhaken and diſconcerted learn- 
ed pride, that the next age ſaw a torrent of believers pour into the 
church, from the ſchools of their rhetors, the colleges of. their 
philoſophers, and the cloiſters of their prieſts, The ſincerity of 
theſe illuſtrious converts in embracing a religion which did not 
hold out, ſo much as in diſtant proſpe&, any advantages of the 
temporal kind, cannot be fairly brought in queſtion, Their diſcre- 
tion, their prudence, were the things moſt wanted. For that paſ- 
ſion of new converts, zeal, which is then leaſt under the direction 
of knowledge when zeal moſt needs it, hindered them from making 
their advantages of the principles of revelation ; fo admirably fitted, 
as we have ſhewn, to improve human nature on that fide where its 
perfection lies, I mean, in the high attainments of moral ſcience. 
For, inſtead of reaſoning from truths clearly revealed, and ſo, from 
things known, to advance, by due degrees, in the method of the 
mathematicians, to the diſcovery of truths unknown, They traveſt- 
ed obſcure uncertainties, nay, manifeſt errors, into truth; and 
ſought in philoſophy and logic analogies and quibbles to ſupport 


them. 
Their two great objects, as became them, were to increaſe the 


number of believers; and to defend the faith againſt infidels and 
hereticks. | 

Amongſt the means they employed for the ſpeedy converſion 
of the world, one was to bring Chriſtianity as near to the genius 
of the Gentile religion, and of the Greek philoſophy, as could be 
done without giving offence to themſelves or their brethren. They 
thought it but prudent to avail themfelves of the prejudices of 
Paganiſm ; and perhaps they themſelves were not free from all 
remains of thoſe prejudices. The Jewiſh law, ill underſtood, ſa- 


tified them in the propriety of theſe means. They ſaw there, 
com- 
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compliances made by God himſelf to the prejudices aud ſuperſti- 
tions of the times. But this was all they ſaw : They did not re- 
fle& that a local worſhip, inſtituted for peculiar and temporary 
ends, was to be conducted on maxims different from what was re- 
quired in an univerſal religion, erected on the general principles of 
ſpirit and truth. They did not reflect that ove mean was to be 
purſued when the end was to keep a choſen family from the con- 
tagion of idol worſhip ; and another when an idolatrous world was 
to be invited to the profeſſion of s AVING FAITH. 


It is very obſervable, that, while the fathers were thus diſhon- 
ouring Chriſtianity by giving it the faſhionable air of Paganiſm, the 
philoſophers, on their ſide, were as buſy in reforming and purifying 
their ſyſtems on the model of the great truths of Revelation &. And, 
what is yet more ſtrange, this mutual approach ſtill kept them at 
an irreconciled diſtance. For the advances on both ſides were made 
for no other end than that each might the better keep their en 


ground; the philoſophers, by conciliating the reaſon ; the fathers, 


by indulging the paſſions; into which various conduct they were 
alike betrayed by the condition of our comman nature, unable either 
to bear pure and ſimple truth, or groſs and undiſguiſed error. 


There were two things in Paganiſm, which, as they excited and 
kept up that amuſing exerciſe of the mind, admiration, did, more 
ſtrongly than any elſe, hold the people attached to idolatry ; and 
theſe were MYSTERIOUS RITES and HIDDEN DOCTRINES. 


One would have thought it hard to find an equivalent for theſe 
in ſo ſimple and perfect a religion as the Chriſtian ; yet the figura- 
tive expreſſions uſed in the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, and the 
frequent mention of myſteries throughout the New Teſtament 
(though it be of myſteries which the genius of the goſpel had re- 
vealed and explained, not of myſteries which it invented and kept 
hidden), gave occaſion to accommodators to ancient prejudices to 


See The Divine Legation. 
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Tpeak of the 4% ſupper as a myſterious rite, to which they ventured 
to apply all the terms in uſe at the celebration of the Pagan myſte- 
Ties; and to ſpeak of REDEMPTION as of one of thoſe hidden doc- 
trines, which the fanatic Platoniſis of that time boaſted they had 
in truſt, for the purification and advancement of human nature, 


This will account for a circumſtance that never fails of giving 


ſcandal to the readers of Church-hiſtory : which is, that the prin- 


ciples and doctrines of the ancient Hereties were infinitely more 
ſhocking and abſurd than thoſe of any modern ſefaries. The reaſon 
(we ſee) is, that the ancient Heretics formed their tenets on the 
principles of Pagan philoſophy ; while the modern ſectaries form 
theirs on the books of ſacred Scripture. And though the one was 
on philoſophy reformed and purified, and the other is on the Pible 
perverted and miſunderſtood, yet the difference in favour of the latter 
becomes immenſe. 


This myſterious genius of Paganiſm, together with its popular 


abſurdities, naturally produced a method of teaching, which always 


pleaſes the imagination in proportion as it diſguſts the judgement, 
that is to ſay, the uſe of a/legory. A practice, excellently fitted to 
cover the early follies of vulgar Gentiliſm, and to ornament the 
late knaveries of the philoſophic; but very abhorrent of the genius 


of Chriſtianity, where every doctrine was rational, and therefore 


every rite ſhould have been plain and open. Yet as allegory was 
become the general vehicle of inſtruction, and that which particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed the ſchool of Plato; the Far nERS, who leaned 
moſt towards that ſect, thought fit to go into that faſhionable mode. 
They allegorized every thing; and their ſuccefs was ſuch as might 
be expected from ſo abſurd an accommodation. Here again they 
were mifled in their ignorance of the nature of the Jewiſh law : a 


law full of allegories, and figurative repreſentations. And with 


great propriety fo, as that religion was dependent on, and prepa- 
ratory to the Goſpel : which, being its end and completion, required 


to have ſome ſhadow of itſelf delineated in the ſteps which led to it. 
| But 
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But this, which ſhews the uſe of allegories to be reaſonable in the 
Old Teſtament, ſhews the folly of expecting them in the New. For 
when the ſubſtance was advanced, and placed in full light, the 
ſhadow was of courſe to be caſt behind. Yet, by the moſt unac- 
countable perverſity, the very reaſon which the apoſtle gives for 
the neceſſity of interpreting the /aw figuratively, that he leiter 
Eilleth, but the ſpirit giveth life, was made the authority for uſing 
the Goſpel in the ſame manner. 

| We have ſaid, that the ſchool to which the Farners chiefly 
inclined, was the Academy. There is a paſſage in St. Auſtin, 
which ſhews to what exceſs the authority of Plato was carried. In 
his Confeſſions, he returns thanks to God for having made the books 
of Plato an inſtrument of redeeming him from the errors of Mani- 
cheiſm. His partialities for that philoſopher muſt have ſtrangely 
blinded him ; for, humanly ſpeaking, nothing could have more 
contributed to keep him a Manichean than the doctrines of Plato, 
who held two coeternal principles, God and matter, and that the 
latter was the cauſe of evil. This fondneſs for the academy aroſe 
partly from its being the philoſophy in vogue, and partly becauſe 
(in conſequence of that) ſeveral of the fathers came from that 
ſchool into the church ; but chiefly becauſe they had entertained 
greater hopes of bringing over the Platoniſts to the faith, which, as 
Plato was in the higheſt credit, would be deemed a victory over 
philoſophy in general. What they ſeemed to ground their hopes 
upon was the ſceptical diſpoſition of the academy as in its firſt inſti- 
tution. The earlier Platoniſts profeſſed to ſeek truth; and were 
not aſhamed to own they could not find it. It was therefore ima- 
gined they would gladly receive it, in doctrines fo rationally de- 
duced, and ſo clearly revealed, But in this they were deceived : 


for uncertainty is not the fate and condition of the ſceptic's know- 


ledge, but the principle and the genius of it, and it was departing 
from the fundamental laws of their profeſſion to acknowledge any 
thing certain. As for the enthuſiaſtic part of this ſect, which was 

now daily getting ground, the magic, to which they were ſo madly 
given, 


1 
| 
, 

| 
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given, kept them confined within its circle. This, and ſome manifeſt 
miſchiefs, which even the warmeft of the fathers could not but 
_ perceive, made them ever and anon, when in ill humour with a 
heretic, to execrate the fchools of Plato, Ariftotle, Pythagoras, 
| &c. and denounce each of them, in their turns, to be the great 
nurſeries of error: as Tertullian did of the chief of them, who 
calls Plato the common cook and ſeaſoner of hereſy *. But, fal ſely 
ſuppoſing that the evil aroſe from this or that particular ſect, 
when it had its root in the conſtitution of them all, they went 
on exclaiming againſt their particular doctrines, and theologizing 
and reaſoning on their general principles. We ſay the fathers 
would ſometimes call the Greek philoſophy the nurſery of hereſy. 
Nothing is more true. And yet all the difference between the 
orthodox and the heretics, as far as concerned their application 
of philoſophy to religion, was only from lefs to more. The or- 
thodox employed it to exp/an articles of faith; and the heretics to 
invent them. 

Thus much for a taſte of the didactic theology of the fathers. 
Their polemic ſavoured as ſtrongly of the ſame impnre mixture, 
For, the form of argument, and force of confutation, came from 
the ſame ſhops : from the teaching rhetors, they learnt the art of 
reaſoning by fimilitudes and analogies ; from the talking orators, that 
capital argument, called, ad hominem ; and from the wrangling 
philoſophers of the academy, the addreſs of u/ing any ſort of prin- 
ciples, to ſupport their own opinions, or confute their adverſa- 
ries, The three laſting bars to the diſcovery and advancement of 
truth. 

But matters ſtill grew from bad to worſe ; till one black cloud 
of blind credulity had over-ſpread the Weſtern world : this ſoon 
brought on a ſpiritual dominion, which took: advantage of the con- 
fuſions occaſioned by the continued inroads of fierce barbarians, to 
ſtrike its roots deep and wide into the fat and lumpiſh foil of 


* Ognium Hæreticorum condimentarium, | 
Gothic 
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Gothic ignorance. For as a temporal tyranny ſupports itſelf by 
corrupt manners, ſo a ſpiritual eſtabliſheth it's uſurpation by cor- 
rupt dofirines. And, as in large empires ſubject to the temporal, 
the luxury of vice runs into delicacies; ſo, in thoſe ſubject to the 
ſpiritual, the abſurdity of doctrines hides itſelf in ſubtilties. Hence 
the original of the schooLMEx's art; as we find it completed in 
the PERIPATETIC code of ſums and ſentences. And this was in the 
order of things: that what the fanatic viſions of the platonic phi- 
loſophy had brought into the faith, the frigid ſubtillies of the Ari/- 
totelian ſhould ſupport “. And it is obſervable, that the uſe the 
ſchoolmen made of their diſputatious genius, was juſt the ſame the 
ſopbiſis had made before them. For triumphant dulneſs commonly 
grows wanton in the exerciſe of imputed wit +. And the Sic and 


Non of Peter Abelard was now as famous as heretofore the - 


Czaa]e of Gorgias. | 

At length truth ſhot its ray into this chaos of diſordered reaſon : 
but it came not directly from its ſource ; but from the ferment of 
ſuch paſſions as error and corruption are apt to raiſe amongſt thoſe 
who govern in, and benefit by, that ſtate of confuſion. For when 
a reform happens to ariſe from within, it cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have its birth in a love of truth; hardly, in the 4nowledge of -it. 
Generally, ſome corrupt paſſion gratifies itſelf by decrying the 
grofler errors, ſupported by, and ſupporting, thoſe it hates. The 


* Tt is remarkable, that the Mahometan Arabs, by the aſſiſtance of the ſame philo- 
ſophy, invented the ſame kind of /cholaftic theology: and, as with ſuperior refinement, 
in proportion to the ſubtiler wits of that people; ſo, with better judgment: for that 
which obſcures reafon, will always be a cover for abſurdity, | 

+ It was held diſgraceful when the ue Doctor was ſo preſſed by his opponent as 
to have no other way of extricating himſelf than by quoting Scripture (an expedient, 
in his ideas, like that of introducing the God in the Machine, which bungling poets were 
wont to have recourſe to), M. Menage tells us he found the following entry in the re- 
giſter of the faculty at Paris—** Solida die ſexta Julii ab Aurora ad veſperam fuit diſ- 
*+ putatum, et quidem tam $SUBTILITER, wt? ne verbum quidem de tota ſcriptura fuerit 
40 allegat um. | | | 


machine 


: 
| 
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machine thus ſet a-going, truth hath fair play: ſhe is now in turn 
to procure friends, and to attach them to her ſervice. This was 
the caſe in the revolution we are about to ſpeak of; and is the 
caſe of teligious reformations in general. For if, in the ſtate of 
ſuch eſtabliſhed error, Providence was to wait till a love of truth 
had ſet men upon ſhaking off their bondage, its diſpenſations could 
never provide that timely aid, which we now find they always do 
to diſtreſſed humanity. For when the corruption hath ſpread fo 
wide, as to make truth, if by chance ſhe could be found, an indif- 
' ferent object; what is there left, to enable men to break their fetters, 
but the claſhing intereſts of the corruption itſelf? And it is 
knowing as little of the religious, as of the moral courſe of 
God's providence, to upbraid thoſe, who have profited of this 
OY with the 4aſeneſs of the inſtruments that procured it x. 

However, the love of truth came afterwards in aid of thoſe, 
whom St. Paul himſelf did not think fit to diſcourage, ſuch as 
preach Chrift even of envy and firife, to carry on the work of re- 
formation. For though the groſſneſs of the corruptions did not 
ſtraitway make them ſuſpefed; yet, being tyrannically impoſed, 
they ſoon became hated; and that hatred brought on the enquiry ; 
which never ceaſed but with their detection. And then, thoſe, 
whoſe honeſty and courage emboldened them to make a ſeceſſion 
from an Anti-Chriſtian Church, found no way of ſtanding in their 
new-recovered liberty, but by ſupplying their want of power with 
a ſuperior ſhare of knowledge. 

To this every thing contributed. They were led, even by the 
ſpirit of oppoſition, to the fountain of truth, the Scriptures ; from 
which they had been ſo long and violently excluded. And the 
Scriptures, as we obſerved, had, amongſt their other advantages, 


* Si on veut reduire les cauſes des progres de la referme \ des principes ſim- 
© ples, on verra, qu'en Allemagne ce fut l'Ouvrage de VInteret, en Angleterre 
* c&elui de VAmour; et en France celui de la Nouveauté, ou peut- Etre d'une 
„ Chanſon.” Voiez, Memoirs pour ſervir d J Hiffoire de Brandebourg de main de Maitre, 


P· 27. 


this 
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this peculiar virtue, to direct and enlarge the mind; by providing 
it with ſuch objects as were beſt ſuited for its contemplation ; and 
preſenting them in ſuch lights as moſt readily promoted its improve- 
ment by them. Such too was the gracious diſpoſition of Heaven, 
that, at the very time theſe ſervants of truth were breaking open 
the recovered treaſury of holy writ, the largeſt ſource of human 
learning was ready to pour in upon them. For a powerful 
nation of fierce enthuſiaſts, the enemies of the Chriſtian name, had 
juſt driven Grecian literature from its native ſeats, and forced it 
to take refuge in the North Welt of Europe. 

How admirable are the ways of Providence! and how illuſtrious 
was this diſpenſation ! It directed the independent, the various, and 
the contrary revolutions of theſe times, to rectify the miſchiefs oc- 
caſioned by the pt: whereby that very learning, which, in the 
firſt ages, had been perverted to corrupt Chriſtianity, was now em- 
ployed to purify and reſtore it : that very philoſophy, which had 
been adopted to invent and explain articles of faith, was now ſtu- 
died only to inſtruct us in the hiſtory of the human mind, and 
to aſſiſt us in developing its faculties, and regulating its opera- 
tions: and thoſe very ſyſtems which had ſupported the whole 
body of ſchool divinity, now afforded the, principles proper to over- 
turn it. 0 

But in the courſe of this reform, it was not enough that the bad 
logic, on which the ſchool-determinations reſted, ſhould be reduced 
to its juſt value. The ſervice of truth required the invention of a 
better. A better was invented: and the ſuperiority that followed 
from its uſe was immediately felt: So that our adverſaries were 
ſoon reduced to avail themſelves of the ſame advantages. Thus 
the true ſcience of humanity opened and enlarged itſelf: It ſpread 
and penetrated through every quarter; till it arrived at that 
_ diſtinguiſhed height in which we place the true glory of theſe 

later ages, | 

The advantage of the modern over ancient times, in the ſuc- 
ceſsful purſuit of moral ſcience, is now generally acknowledged. 
Vol. IV. Aa a Aud 
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And the impartial reader, who hath attended to theſe brief reflec- 
tions, will, we preſume, find no other cauſe, to which it can be 
ſo reaſonably aſcribed, as to the genius and the conſtitution of the 
Chriſtian religion; whoſe doctrines reveal the great principles of 
moral truth; and whoſe d/c/p/me eſtabliſhes a miniſtry conſecrated 
to its ſupport and ſervice. 


It is true, indeed, the concurrence of ſeveral croſs accidents had 
for many ages deprived the world of theſe advantages : They had 
defeated the natural virtue and efficacy of the doctrines; and ren- 
dered the diſcipline vain and uſeleſs. For theſe two parts of the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem cannot act but in conjunction: ſeparate them, and 
its doctrines will abound in ent huſiaſims, and its diſcipline, in ſuper- 
futions. But now, ſince the cold and heavy incumbrance of human 
inventions hath been removed out of the Lord's vincyard, the miniſ- 
ters of religion have been enabled to produce that fruit which, from 
the beginning, they were enabled to cultivate and mature. So 
that greater improvements were made, during the laſt two hundred 


years, in the ſcience of humanity, than in all the preceding ages 
put together, 


Nor let any one, from what he may have ſeen not very confor- 
mable to theſe ideas, ſuſpe& the truth of this repreſentation. It 
was never pretended that theſe advantages prevailed equally or con- 
ſtantly in all places, to which the influence of their cauſes had 
reached. As time would 1 improve them in ſome, ſo it would impair 
them in others. All nature is in a conſtant flux, and every modifi- 
cation of it, however circumſtanced, when conſidered locally, muſt 
have its period; and ſuch as are moſt valuable, have, very often, 
the quickeſt. Of the advantages ſpoken of above, THE CHURCH oF | 
ENGLAND had made the beſt uſe : and the fem of man, that is, of 
ethics and theology, had received there almoſt as many improve- 
ments, as the em of nature, amongſt the ſame people, hath done 
ſince. It would have received more but for the evil influence which 
the corrupt and miſtaken politics of thoſe times have had upon it. For 

politics 
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politics have ever had great effects on ſcience, And this is natural. 

What is ſtrange in the ſtory is, that theſe ſtudies gradually decay 
under an improved Conſtitution. Infomuch that there is now 
neither force enough in the public genius to emulate their fore- 
fathers; nor ſenſe enough to underſtand the uſe of their diſcoveries. 

It would be an invidious taſk to enquire into the cauſes of this de- 
generacy. It 1s ſufficient, for our humiliation, that we feel the 
effects. Not that we muſt ſuppoſe, there was nothing to diſhonour 
the happier times which went before : there were too many : but 
then the miſchiefs were well repaired by the abundance of the ſur- 
rounding bleſſings. This church, hke a fair and vigorous tree, 
once teemed with the richeſt and nobleſt burthen. And though, 
together with its beſt fruits, it puſhed out ſome hurtful ſuckers, 
receding every way from the mother plant; crooked and miſhapen, 
if you will, and obſcuring and eclipling the beauty of its ſtem ; yet 
{till there was ſomething in their height and verdure which beſpoke 
the generoſity of the ſtock they roſe from. She is now ſeen under 
all the marks of a total decay : her top {ſcorched and blaſted, her 
chief branches bare and barren, and nothing remaining of that 
comelineſs which once invited the whole continent to her ſhade. 
The chief ſign of life ſhe now gives is the exſuding from her ſickly 
trunk a number of deformed fungus's; which call themſelves of her, 
| becauſe they ſtick upon her ſurface, and ſuck out the little remains 
of her {ap and ſpirits. 

To conclude : my more immediate concern in theſe obſervations 
was to juſtify the FaTHERs from the injurious contempt under 
which they now lye. But, in the courſe of this apology, I have 
endeavoured to ſerve a greater purpoſe ; which was, to vindicate 
our holy Religion from its ſuppoſed impotency and incapacity to 
direct and enlarge the reaſoning faculties, in the diſcovery and ad- 
vancement of moral truth. 

So far then as to the genius and literary talents of the Fathers: 
their moral character is a diſtin queſtion; and would well bear, 
and does deſerve a full examination. But I have already gone beyond 
Aaa2 my 
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my limits. However, this I may venture to ſay, that the men moſt 
prejudiced againſt them, though they talk, will never be able to 
prove, that the Fathers had an immoral intention to deceive, If 
there be any learned man who thinks otherwiſe, I would adviſe 
him, before he attempts to proſecute this charge againſt them, to 
weigh well the force of the following remark, though made on 
ſomewhat a different occaſion. ** Whenever” (ſays the fine author 
of the Spirit of Laws): one obſerves, in any age or government, 
the ſeveral bodies in a community intent on augmenting their own 
« authority, and vigilant to procure certain advantages to themſelves 
« excluſive of each other's pretenſions, we ſhould run a very great 
e chance of being deceived if we regarded theſe attempts as a cer- 
« tain mark of their corruptions. By an unhappineſs inſeparable 
from the condition of humanity, moderation is a rare virtue in 
« men of ſuperior talents. And as it is always more eaſy to puſh 
« on force in the direction in which it moves, than to ſtop or divert 
« its moment; perhaps, in the claſs of ſuperior geniuſes, you will 
« ſooner find men extremely virtuous, than extremely prudent *.“ 


#* Lorſque dans un fitcle, ou dans un gouvernement, on voit les divers corps de l'etat 
chercher à augmenter leur autorite, & à prendre les uns ſur les autres de certains avan- 
tages, on ſe tromperoit ſouvent, fi l'on regardoit leurs entrepriſes, comme une marque 
ecrtaine de leur corruption. Par un malheur attache a la condition humaine, les 
Grands-hommes moderes font rares; & comme il eſt totyours. plus aiſe de ſuivre ſa 
force que de Parreter, peut- tre dans la claſſe des gens ſuperieurs, eſt - il plus facile de 
trouver des gens extremement vertueux, que les hommes extremement ſages. LEſprit 
des Lon, V. II. p. 334. 8vo edit. | 
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N refle&ting on the ſtate of this new controverſy, concerning 


MiRaCLEs, two things ſeemed to be wanting, though very uſe-- 
ful to oppoſe to the inſinuatious of licentious readers, who are com- 
| monly more forward to come to a concluſion than the diſputants 


themſelves ; the one was, to ſhew that / the miracles recorded in 
churc h- hiſtory are not forgeries or deluſions; The other, that the 
evidence of moſt of them doth bt ſtand on the ſame foot of credit 
with the miracles recorded in Gofpe/-b1ftory. For moſt theological 
debates amongſt churchmen, notwithſtanding the ſervice they do 
to truth, occaſion this ſenſible miſchief to the people, that the ene- 
mies of religion.ſpread abroad their own conſequences from them, 
as the conſequences of the doctrines advanced, how contrary ſoever 
to the expreſs reaſonings and declarations of the parties con- 
cerned. 


To: 


a. 
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To obviate therefore the aBusEs ariſing from the management 
VAthe preſent queſtion, L have taken upon me to defend a MIRACLE 
or THE FOURTH CENTURY; and to enquire into the nature of that 
evidence, which will demand the aſſent of every reaſonable man 19 4 
miraculous fact. 

The firſt part of this plan is proſecuted in the following ſheets : 
The ſecond will afford a ſubje& for another diſcourſe. 

My chief purpoſe here is to prove the miraculous interpoſition of 
Providence, in defeating the attempt of JuLtAaN to rebuild the 
TEMPLE or JERUSALEM. 

As my deſign in writing is in behalf of our common Chriſtianity, 
and not to ſupport or to diſcredit the particular doctrines of this or 
that church or age; I have taken for my ſubject a miracle worked 
by the immediate hand of God, and not through the agency of his 
ſervants. | 

So that, whether the power of miracles as exerciſed by the apoſ- 
tles, and their firſt followers, ceaſed with them, or was conveyed 
to their ſucceſſors of the next age, 1s a queſtion that doth not at all 
affect the preſent ſubject: for, God's ſhortening the hands of his 
ſervants doth not imply that he ſhortened his own. 


CHAP. L 


HEN God, in his mercy, had decreed to reſtore mankind 

to the ſtate of immortality forfeited by Adam, he ſaw fit, 
in order to preſerve the memory of himſelf amidſt a world running 
headlong into idolatry, to ſelect a ſingle family, which, advanced 
into a nation, might, in the interim, become the repoſitory of his 
holy name. To this purpoſe he took the ſeed of Abraham, in re- 
ward of the virtues of their forefathers, and, in due time, brought 
them, by leaders choſen from amongſt themſelves, to the land he 


had appointed for them. 
In 
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In compliance with the religious notions of thoſe times, he con- 
deſcended, when he communicated himſelf as the Maker and Gover- 
nor of the ( niverſe, to adopt them for his peculiar people, under 
the idea of their futelar Deity, or the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob. And, the better to ſecure the great end of their ſeparation, 
aſſumed likewiſe the title and office of their King, or Civil 
Governor. 

Hence their Religion came under the idea of a Law; and was fo 
conſidered and denominated. And their Law was, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, Religion, as having all the ſanQtions of a divine command. 

In a word, thoſe two great rules of human conduct, which are, 
elſewhere, kept ſo diſtin& by their different originals, and different 
adminiſtrations, were, here, by the ſameneſs in both, ſpecifically 
loſt in a perfe& incorporation. And the whole ceconomy (as every 
thing in this diſpenſation was relative to the Jews as a body) went 
under the common name of Law. 

From this account of the Jewiſh conſtitution, it follows, That 
Religion, which, elſewhere, hath only parzzculars for its ſubjects, 
had, Here, the nation or community : And what, elſewhere, as far 
as concerns the divine . origin of religion, 1s only a private matter, 
was, Here, a public: For the Deity being both their tutelary God 
and civil Governor, the proper object of his care, in each capacity, 
was the collective body: and, whether we conſider the obſervance 
que to lrim under the idea of Law or Religion, it was ſtill the body 
which was the proper ſubject of it. Not but that religion had there 
a private part, or particulars for its ſubje& : But then it was that 
religion we call natural; founded in what reaſon diſcovers of the 
relation between the Creator and the creature; an aid, which reve- 
lation is fo far from rejecting, that we find it conſtitutes the ground 
of every extraordinary diſpenſation vouchſafed by God to mankind. 
For, he that cometh to God [i. e. by revelation] mu/l believe that he 
3s, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently feek bim *, 


* Heb, xi. 6. * 
| From 
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From this account of the Hebrew Government, one natural con- 
ſequence ariſeth, That the principal rites of their religion and la 
were to be performed and celebrated in ſome determined place. 
This, the object and ſubje& of their ceremonial ſeemed equally to 
require. For, the ideas of tutelary God and King implied a local 
reſidence: and a national act, created by the relations ariſing from 
theſe things, required a fixed and certain place for its celebration: 
and both together ſeemed to mark out the capital of the country for 
that purpoſe. 


This conſequent practice, which the nature and reaſon of things 
ſo evidently point out, the inſtitutes of the Hebrew conſtitution ex- 
preſsly order and enjoin. During the early and unſettled times of 
the Jewiſh ſtate, the ſacrifices, preſcribed by their ritual, were di- 
rected to be offered up before the door of an ambulatory tabernacle : 
but when they had gained the eſtabliſhment decreed for them, and 
a magnificent temple was erected for religious worſhip, then all 
their ſacrifices were to be offered at Jeruſalem only. 


Now, ſacrifices conſtituting the ſubſtance of their national wor- 
ſhip, their religion could not be ſaid to ſubſiſt longer than the con- 
tinuance of that celebration. But ſacrifices could be performed only 
in one appointed temple : ſo that when this was finally deſtroyed, 

according to the predictions of the prophets, the inſtitution itſelf 
became aboliſhed. 


Nor was any thing more conſonant to the nature of this religion, 
than the aſſigning ſuch a celebration of its rites. The temple would 
exiſt while they remained a people, and continued ſovereign : and 
when they ceaſed to be ſuch, they would indeed loſe their temple, 
but then they had no further uſe for it ; becauſe the rites there 
celebrated were relative to them, only as a civil policied nation. 


Theſe conſequences are all ſo neceſſarily connected, and were ſo 
clearly underſtood, that when Jeſus informs the woman of Samaria 
gf the approaching abolition of the law of Moſes, he expreſſes him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf by this circumſtance, that men ſhould ns langer worſhip at the 
temple of Jeruſalem X. 

As on the other hand, when the falſe witneſſes againſt Stephen 
depoſed that they heard him ſay, that Jeſus of Nazareth would de- 
rey the holy place, the Temple, they drew their own inference 
from it, that he would change the law and cuſtoms which Moſes had 
delivered them +. 

If, from the nature of this religion, we go on to conſider its ed, 
we ſhall find, in it, all the marks of a religion, preparatory and 


introductory to another more complete and perfect; of which it 


contains the rudiments, and preſents the ſhadow. Such as the 


confining its fundamental doctrine, the worſhip of the true God, 


within the limits of one ſmall country. Such again, as its multi- 
farious and enigmatic ritual ; of which no reaſonable account can 
be had, but that part was inſtituted to oppoſe the reigning ſuper- 


ſtitions, in order to preſerve the ſeparation; and part to prefigure, 
by types or ſymbols, the eſſential circumſtances of ſome future diſ- 
penſation. And part again by the admirable contrivance of divine 
Wiſdom. Both oppoſed the reigning ſuperſtitions, and prefigured the 


future diſpenſation, 


But Chriſtianity, which eſtabliſhed its pretenſions by the power 
of miracles and the purity of doctrine, doth in fact ſupport theſe 


concluſions, by repreſenting Judaiſm as only the rudiments and 
ſhadow of its own more complete ceconomy. 

| This being premiſed, we ſay, that the more 2 00 diſpenſation 
could not take place till the leſs perfect, which prefigured it, and 
Prepared its way, was ſet aſide and aboliſhed. 
But now, if the mere voluntary adherence to a religion, or 
men's calling themſelves of it, were enough to prevent its aboli- 
tion, the perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of our nature are ſuch, that 


* John iv. 21. 
+ Acts vi. 1 3, 14. And in this the falſhood of their teſtimony ſeemed to donſil. 


For Stephen could never have ſpoken ſo crudely of the deſtruction of the Law, when 


his Maſter had ſaid, he was not come to defiroy the Law, but to Fulſil it, Matt. v. 17. 
Vol. IV. Bbb they 


f 
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they might, and, in fact, would lie in the way, and obſtruct the 
purpoſes of Providence. 

Therefore has the great Diſpoſer of all things ſo divinely conſti- 
tuted this preparatory religion, as to put it out of the power of 
human perverſity even to delay or retard its deſtined abolition ; by 
ſo conſtituting the natures, and diſpoſing the order of his diſpen- 
ſations, that thoſe eſſential rites, which made the Jewiſh religion 
to be what it was, ſhould of neceſſity require a fixed local celebration, 
which it was not poſſible to perform longer than while the Jewifh 
people continued a nation, and in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of 
Paleſtine. St. Chryſoſtom has an elegant obſervation to this pur- 
poſe : „From the neceſſity (ſays he) of a local worſhip, God co- 
<« yertly withdrew the Jews from the rage of ritual obſervances. 
% For as a Phyſician, by breaking the cup, prevents his patient 
„ from indulging his appetite in a hurtful draught ; ſo God with- 
« held them from their ſacrifices, by deſtroying the city itſelf, and 
% making the place inacceſſible to all of them “q .“ 

It may not be 1 improper, in this place, to take notice of an ob- 
jection, though indeed it be already obviated. It is, © that the 
ſacrificing at Jeruſalem being a mere ceremony, we can hardly con- 
ceive how the want of it ſhould annihilate the whole ſyſtem of a 
religious inſtitution. The objection goes upon ideas foreign to the 
ſubject. The eſſence of the Jewiſh religion was ceremonial. Hence 
it is, that there is no word in the Hebrew language that ſignifies 
what we mean by ceremonies: nor, if what we have delivered, con- 
cerning the nature and genius of the Jewith religion, be true, could 
there be any ſuch. The ſame is obſervable in the Greek language. 
And the reafon is the ſame. It hath been fhewn elſewhere +, that 
this nature was common both to the Jewifh and Greek religions; 
rational indeed, in the former ; but altogether abſurd in the other. 


* Aic dg nate Toy ToTor aydyxns Aariariilus aire; arryal, Tis wif) Td ogaypua pare =domny 
By & *Lalgds ir nos The Powe Huxgowooias Tov appwyery To ie aparioa;, grw x; > Ow To Juoray 
aT1yale, r. wiki avry ad S vhαον˖ avrnhr abaly waa cv. Homil. VI. adverf, Jud. 
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Yet it will be ſaid, the Romans had a word to expreſs ceremonies. 
It is true, they had. And the reaſon of their having it will ſhew 
why the Jews and Greeks had it not. Their lawgiver, Numa, in- 
ſtituted a kind of ſyſtem of natural religion for their national uſe ; 
which, time and craft ſoon corrupted with groſs idolatries, So that 
as ſuperſtitions accumulated, they would be under a neceſſity of 
inventing a word to ſignify that ſpecific mode of worſhip, through 
which ſuch ſuperſtitions were conveyed. 


Thus Judaiſm being of neceſſity to ceaſe on the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, we ſee for what reaſon it was predicted, that when 
Shiloh came, the ſceptre ſhould depart from Judah. Admirable are 
the ways of Providence! and ſo will they be always found, when- 
ever we happen upon the clue, that leads us to the right opening. 


If then, from the nature of things, it doth appear, that the 
TEMPLE WORSHIP muſt fall with the riſe of that which is in ſpirit 
and in truth; and that the abolition of the Moſaic law is eſſential 
to the eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel; we cannot but conclude, 
that a matter of this importance (fo illuſtrious a proof of the rela- 
tion and dependance between theſe two religions !) muſt be pre- 
dicted, both by the prophets of the oi, and the Founder of the new 
diſpenſation, 

They both, indeed, have done it. And fully to comprehend the 
force and juſt value of their expreſſions was the end for which we 
have here deduced things from their original, and given this gene- 
ral view of the courſe and order of God's moral œconomy; on 


which, the ſenſe of the prophecies relating to it muſt needs be de- 


termined : and without which, the ſeveral predictions of the de- 
ſtruction of the temple, expreſſed in general terms, would be ſub- 
ject to cavil, as in themſelves implying only a total, and not a final 
ſubverſion. Whereas now, from the nature of the diſpenſations, 


we underſtand that a deſtruction, thus foretold, neceſſarily implied 


a ſinal one. . 
B b b 2 The 
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The prophet Iſaiah, predicting, as uſual, the triumphs of the 
Goſpel under the terms of a temporal deliverance of the Jews from 
their hoſtile neighbours, delivers himſelf in the following words: 
„And in this mountain [viz. of Zion] ſhall the Lord of Hoſts 
% make wnto all people a feaſt of fat things, a feaſt of wines on the 
“ lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well re- 
„ fined. And he will deſtroy in this mountain the face of the cover- 
ce ing caſt over all people, and the veil that is ſpread over all nations, 
„ He will ſwallow up death in victory x.“ And to ſhew, that ſome 
great event in a remote and future age was the principal object of 
his prophecy, he introduces it with this ſong of triumph: ** OLord, 
e thou art my God, I will exalt thee, I will praiſe thy name; for 
te thou haſt done wonderful things; H counſels of old are fauthful- 
& neſs and truth ;“ i. e. What thou haſt originally decreed, thou 
wilt, in the latter ages, bring to paſs. Therefore having, in the 

ſixth verſe, enigmatically deſcribed that ſalvation which ſhould ariſe 
from mount Zion; in the ſeventh, he more openly intimates the 
abolition of the Temple-worſhip, by the figure of deſtroying that 
veil, which, at the crucifixion of the Lord of life, the evangeliſt 
informs us, was rent in twain from the top to the bottom; called by 
the prophet, from the confined nature of the Jewiſh religion, the 
veil that hid truth from the nations. In this ſenſe St. Paul appears 
to have underſtood the prophecy ; for he applies the concluding 
words to the laſt triumph of Chriſt over death .. 

Conformably to theſe ideas, Jeſus ſays to the woman of Samara, 
« Believe me, the hour cometh, when ye ſhall neither in this 
„ mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, worſhip the Father. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worſhippers ſhall wor- 
« ſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth &.” And to ſecure the 
honour of this great event, Providence had decreed that the city 
and temple of Jeruſalem ſhould be deſtroyed ; of wiuch the angel 


Chap. xxv. ver. 6, 7, 8. I Lai. xxv. 1. 
1 Cor. xv. 54. $ John iv. 21, 22, 23. 
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informs Daniel in the following words: © And after threeſcore and 
& two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not for himſelf; and the 
ce people of the prince that ſhall come ſhall deſtroy the city and the 
&« ſanctuary; and the end thereof ſhall be with a flood, and unto 
« the end of the war deſolations are determined. And he ſhall con- 
&« firm the covenant with many for one week: and in the midſt of 
ce the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and oblation to ceaſe, and 
“ for the overſpreadiug of abomrmations, he ſhall make it deſolare, 
e even until the conſummation, and that determined ſhall be poured 
% upon the deſolate *.“ In which we ſee a plain and circumſtan- 
tial deſcription of the overthrow of the city and temple by the 
Romans under Titus. Jeſus foretels the then approaching event in 
the following manner: And when Jeſus was come near, he 
e beheld the city, and wept over it, ſaying—The days ſhall come 
ce upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and 
% compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall 
& lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; 
e and they ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone upon another +.” Two 
other evangeliſts 1 inform us, that Jeſus went out, and departed 
% from the zemple ; and his diſciples came to him for to ſhew him 
the buildings of the temple. And Jeſus ſaid unto them, See ye 
4 not all theſe things? Verily, I ſay unto you, there ſhall not be 
6 left here one {tone upon another, that ſhall not be thrown down.” 
And when the diſciples privately asked him when theſe things ſhould 
be, he anſwered, I hen ye ſhall ſee the abomination of deſolation ſpoken 
J Daniel the prophet, ſtanding in the holy place; referring to the 
prophecy quoted above. Hitherto we ſee a total deſtruction inde- 
| finitely predicted. The following paſſage of St. Luke's Goſpel 
marks the fixed duration of it. And Jeruſalem (fays Jeſus) ſhall 
&« be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
&« be fulfilled 8.“ But, of the period here meant, commentators 


Dan. ix. 26, 27. + Luke xix. 41. 43, 44. 
} Matt. xxiv, 1, 2. 15, Mark xiii. 1, 2. 14. § Luke xxi, 24. 


differ: 
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differ : Some, as Hammond, ſuppoſe it reaches no lower than till 


the empire became Chriſtian : others, as Dr. S. Clarke, that it ex- 


tends to the future converſion of the Jews. 


Amidſt this uncertainty, ariſing from the general expreſſions of 
theſe prophecies conſidered alone, the only way of coming to the 
truth, i. e. to know whether they mean a final deſtruction, or, if 
not, what fort of reſtoration ; and when it is to ſucceed ; the only 
way, I ſay, is to recur to what hath been diſcourſed above, con- 
cerning the nature of the Two DISPENSATIONS: In which we have 
ſhewn, that Chri/anity and the Temple-worſhip cannot ſubſiſt toge- 
ther: and ſo muſt conclude, that theſe prophecies foretel not only 
the total, but the final deſtruction of the Jewiſh temple. 


And now, What are we to conclude from all this, to the caſe in 
hand ?—It is evident, a repugnancy in the co-exiſtence of Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity, would require God's interpoſition to prevent the 
reſtoration of the temple : it is as evident, that a prophecy of its final 
deſtruction would do the fame. Either of theſe facts therefore being 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh our point, ſo much diſcourſe had not been em- 
ployed on both, had they ſtood independent of one another. But 
the prophecies being /o delivered, as to be of themſelves ambiguous, 
there was a neceſſity of calling-in the nature of God's diſpenſations, 
to explain their preciſe meaning; which propheſies would, then, 
reciprocally ſupport what we infer from the different genius of the 
two religions. 


If it be asked (as there is now no ſecret in tlie counſels of God 
but what audacious man will ask the reaſon of) Why the final de- 
ſtruction of the temple was ſo doubtfully delivered, that there was 
need of our having recourſe to the nature and genius of the two 
diſpenſations, to comprehend the full meaning of the prophecy ;” 
I anſwer, in general, that it ſeems very irreverent, when God hath 
clearly made known his will to us, to cavil with his wiſdom, for 
not doing it in that way which to us may ſeem the moſt direct and 
imple. But, in this caſe it happens, that we ſee great ends obtain- 

| __ 
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ed, by the very way he hath been pleaſed to uſe, For by obliging 
us to have recourſe to the nature of his di/pen/ations, in order to 
aſcertain the full meaning of his prophecies, he hath put us under 
the neceſſity of having always in view a circumſtance of great mo- 
ment, which we might otherwiſe be apt to forget; a circumſtance 
which impreſſeth on us the ſtrongeſt ideas of the divine wiſdom. 
Had the abolition of Judaiſm, on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
been only expedient, and not neceſſary, as even in that caſe we may 
be aſſured it had been in God's counſel never to ſuffer the temple to 
be rebuilt, ſo we may well believe that the revelation of this coun- 
ſel by prophecy had been in the expreſs terms of a final deſtruc- 
tion ; becauſe, from the expediency only of an abolition, general 
terms could never lead us to conclude the predicted deſtruction to be 
final. But now as the abolition was neceſſary, that alone would 
ſuffice to fix the preciſe meaning of general terms. And as the uſe 
of general terms would oblige us to have recourſe to thoſe circum- 
ſtances on which the neceſſity was founded, and the conſtant view 
of thoſe circumſtances is highly ufeful for religious purpoſes, there- 
fore were general terms very wiſely employed. 

It may perhaps be further objected, That the reaſons here 
given for the neceſſity of aboliſhing Judaiſm, on the coming of 
Chriſtianity, reach no farther than to a vir/ual abolition : whereas 
it is an actual abolition only that can ſerve our purpoſe.” 

To this I reply, That the abolition of a preparatory religion, on 
the appearance of that which was to follow, is not a matter of every 
day's experience. There is but this one inſtance in the world, and 
never will be another. Let us diveſt ourſelves, therefore, of all 
thoſe common notions we form trom analogies, and we ſhall ſee 
that reaſon leads us to expect an actual abolition, Indeed, accord- 
ing to, our ideas of the general nature of religion, an a#ual aboli- 
tion could not be certainly had, without a force upon free-will ; 
hence, in ſuch caſes, a virtual abolition is all we are to expect; 
and, from a conſideration of the general nature of religion, we are 
miſled into this objection. But the religion in queſtion was of a 

peculiar 
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peculiar kind. The ęſential part of it was a local worſhip. This 
might be actually aboliſhed without any force upon the will. When 
therefore an abolition was forezold, and the neceſſity of it ſeen, muſt 
we not conclude ſuch a one to be meant? On the whole, a vir- 
tal abolition of circumciſion, purification, d ſtinction of meats, &c. 
which regarded particulars directly, and the body, only obliquely, 
was all that could be expected: but the nature of things ſeems to 
require an actual abolition of what concerned only the body as ſuch ; 
which was the femple-worfhip. To theſe many other reaſons might be 
added, ſuch as the apparent neceſſity of ſhewing, that this nation 
was no longer God's peculiar ; which could hardly be done while 
they were in poſſeſſion of a worſhip, that was the characteriſtic 
mark of God's peculrarity : and ſuch as the transferring the king- 
ſhip of the Jews from God to Cort; which would not appear to be 
done while the temple-worſhip, the ſpecific a& of allegiance, was 
in being. There are various conſiderations beſides of equal weight. 
But we may ſeem perhaps to have already exceeded the proportion 
that the parts of this diſcourſe ſhould bear to one another. 

And yet I am tempted to make one obſervation more, which, I 
hope, the importance of the ſubje& will excule. 

The prophecy of Jeſus, concerning the approaching deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by Titus, is conceived in ſuch high and ſwelling 
terms, that not only the modern interpreters, but the ancient like» 
wiſe, have ſuppoſed that our Lord interweaves into it a DIRECT 
prediction of his ſecond coming to judgement x. Hence aroſe a 
current opinion of h times, that the conſummation of all things 
was at hand; which hath afforded a handle to an infidel objection 
in P heſe, inſinuating that Jeſus, in order ro keep his followers at- 
tached to his ſervice, and patient under ſufferings, flattered them 
with the near approach of thoſe rewards which compleated all their 
views and expectations. To which, the defenders of religion have 
oppoſed this anſwer, That the diſtinction of ſhort and long, in the 


* See Divine Legation, | 5 
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duration of time, is loſt in eternity; and, with the e. | 
thouſand years are but as yeſterday, &c. 

But the principle both go upon is falſe ; and if 1 hath been 
ſaid be duly weighed, it will appear, that the parts of this propheſy 
which mark a ſpeedy advent do not reſpect God's ſecond coming to 
Judgement, but his ; in the abolition of the Jewiſh policy, and 
the ESTABLISHMENT of the Chriſtian : that kingdom of Chri/t, which 
commenced on the total ceaſing of the 7heocracy. For as God's reign 
over the Jews entirely ended with the abolition of the temple-ſervice, 
fo the reign of Chr: ft, in ſpirit and in truth, had then its firſt be- 
ginning. 

This was the true ESTABLISHMENT of Chriſtianity, not that 
effected by the donations or converſions of Conſtantine. Till the Jewiſh 
Law was aboliſhed, over which the Father preſided as King, the 
reign of the Son could not take place; becauſe the ſovereignty 
of Chriſt over mankind, was that very ſovereignty of God over the 
Jews, transferred, and more largely extended, 

This therefore being one of the moſt important eras in the ceco- 
nomy of grace; and the moſt awful. revolution in all God's reli- 
gious diſpenſations; we fee the elegance and propriety of the terms 
in queſtion, to denote ſo great an event, together with the deſiruc- 
tion of Feruſalem, by which it was effected: for in the old prophe- 
tic language“ the change and fall of principalities and powers, 
whether Hpiritual or civil, are ſignified by the ſhaking heaven and 
earth ; the darkening the ſun and moon, and the falling of the ſtars; 
as the riſe and eſtabliſhment of new ones are by proceſſions in the 
clouds of heaven, by the ſound of trumpets, and the allembling 
together of hoſts and congregations +. 

Thus much, therefore, being premiſed, we enter directly on 
our ſubject ; it being now ſeen, that the truth of Chriſtianity muſt 
ſtand or fall with the ruin or the reſtoration of the temple at Je- 


* See The Divine Legation, vol II. 
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ruſalem ; for if that temple ſhonſd be rebuilt for the purpoſe of 
Jewiſh worſhip, Chriſtianity could not fupport its pretenſions; nor 
the Prophets, nor Jeſus, the truth of their predictions. 


Gar AP. .. 


HERE was a time when the powers of this world were all 

oppoſed to the progreſs of the goſpel; and as they continued 
thus oppoſed for ſome ages, it would have been a miracle, as rare 
as moſt of thoſe by which it was ſupported, if, amongſt the various 
attempts to ſuppreſs and diſcredit it, there had not been a project 
formed to give the lie to thoſe prophecies which denounced laſting 
ruin and deſolation to the Fewyh Temple, 

The firſt attempt upon Chriſtianity was ſuch as was moſt natural 
to this power, the ſuppreſſing it by brutal force : and the ſubjection 
of the whole civilized world to the deſpotic will of one blind per- 
ſecutor, gave that force its utmoſt moment. The violence of its 
effort was TEN times repeated; and as often, by the blood of the 
martyrs, victoriouſſy repelled. 

Though this may be juſtly reckoned amongſt the marks of its 
divinity, yet it muſt be owned, that brutal force was not the moſt 
artful or dangerous way of procuring the ruin even of what they 
thought it, a mere human contrivance. 'The utmoſt which force 
can do (and that it often fails in) is to ſtop the progreſs of a pro- 
feflion : while the ſame advantages of power, employed towards a 
rational conviction of its falſehood, proceed more fatally to its ſub- 
verſion. But this method of attack required a comprehenſive 
knowledge of human nature, and of the doQtrines to be ſupprefled. 

Few of the perſecuting emperors had either. M. Antoninus had 
the one; Julian only, who cloſed the ſcene, had both. Till his 
time, the ſole engine was ſimple force. Antonine himſelf uſed no 
other. And yet his knowledge of men might have ſhewn him the 
folly of ſo unmanly a proceeding, But then he knew no more of 
Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity than the moſt ignorant of his courtiers. Philoſophy, 


which ſhould have led him to enquire into a religion that all were 


running eagerly to embrace, was the very thing that reſtrained his 
curioſity, For Stoical pride (of which ſe& he was) would confeſs 
no need of the knowledge of falſehood to perfect its followers in 
truth : It deſpiſed the oblique genius of the Academy, which made 
all truth to depend on the knowledge and detection of falſehood. 
Julian was the firſt who got enough acquainted with the Goſpel to 


apply ſuch arms againſt it as muſt have ended in its ruin, had it 


been nothing more than what he affected to think it, a human in- 
vention. And here we ſhall be forced to confeſs, that Providence 
ſeems to have raiſed up this extraordinary man on ſet purpoſe to do 
the laſt honours to the Religion of Jeſus; to ſhew the world what 
human power, with all its advantages united, was able to oppoſe to 
its eſtabliſhment. For we find in this emperor all the great quali- 
ties that a projector could conceive, or an ædverſary would require, 
to ſecure ſucceſs to ſo daring an oppoſition, He was eloquent and 
liberal; artful, inſinuating, and indefatigable ; which, joined to a 
{ſevere temperance, an affected love of juſtice, and a eourage ſuperior 
to all trials, firſt gained him the affections, and, ſoon after, the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole empire. 

He was bred up in the Chriſtian religion from his infancy : and 


was obliged to profeſs it (or at leaſt to diſguiſe his paſſion “ for 


Paganiſm) to the time he aſſumed the purple. His averſion to his 
uncle Conſtantine, and his couſin Conſtantius, for the cruelties 
exerciſed on his family, had prejudiced him againſt the Chriſtian 
religion : and his attachment to ſome Platonic ſophiſts, who had 
been employed in his education, gave him as violent a. bias towards 
Paganiſm. He was ambitious ; and Paganiſm, in ſome of its 
Theurgic rites, had flattered and encouraged his views of the dia- 
dem: He was vain, which made him aſpire to the glory of re-eſtab- 


* A rudimentis pueritiæ primis inclinatior erat erga numinum cultum, paullatimque 
aduleſcens deſiderio rei flagrabat, Am. Marc, I. xxii. c. 5, 
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liſhing the ancient rites : he was extremely knowing, and fond 
of Grecian literature; the very ſoul of which, in his opinion “, 
was the old Theology: But above all, notwithſtanding a conſider- 
able mixture of enthuſiaſin +, his ſuperſtition was exceſſive, and 
what nothing but the blood of hecatombs could appeaſe. 

With theſe diſpoſitions he came to the empire; and, conſe- 
quently, with a determined purpoſe of ſubverting the Chriſtian, 
and reſtoring the Pagan worſhip. His predeceſſors bad left him the 
repeated experience of the inefficacy of downright force. The vir- 
tue of the firſt Chriſtians then rendered this effort fruitleſs ; the 
numbers of the preſent would have now made it dangerous, He founa 
it neceſſary therefore to change his ground: his knowledge of 
human nature furniſhed him with arms ; and his knowledge of the 
faith he had abandoned, enabled him to dires thoſe arms to moſt 
advantage. 

He began with re- eſtabliſhing Paganiſm bo law 4, id granting 
a full liberty of conſcince to the Chriſtians. On this principle, he 
reſtored thoſe to their civil rights, of what party ſoever, who had 
been baniſhed on account of religion; and even affected to reconcile, 
to a mutual forbearance, the various ſects of Chriſtianity. Vet not- 
withſtanding, his own hiſtorian affures us, he put on this maſk of 
moderation and equity, for no other purpoſe than to inflame the 
diſſentions in the church & And his ſubſequent conduct fully juſ- 
tifies the hiſtorian's obſervation. | 

He then fined and baniſhed || ſuch of the more popular clergy as 
had abuſed their power, either in exciting the people to burn and 


Vid. Ep. Jul. xlii. | 

+ Odrog [*Iuhicers;] & ir re, ee ̊ öl e e Or. de ulc. Joligni nece. 

} Planis abſolutiſque decretis aperiri templa, ariſque hoſtias admoveri ad deorum ſta- 
tuit cultum. Am. Mar. I. xxii. c. 5. 

$ Utque diſpoſitorum roboraret effectum, diſſidentes Chriſtianorum antiſtites cum 
plebe diſciſſa in palatium intromiſſos monebat, ut, civilibus diſcordiis conſopitis, quiſ- 
que, nullo vetante, religioni ſuz ſerviret intrepidus. Quod agebat ideo obſtinate, ut 
diſſenſiones, augente licentia, non timeret unanimantem poſtea plebem, Idem ib. 

| Nazian, Orat. i, cont, Jul. 
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deſtroy pagan temples, or to commit violence on an oppoſite ſect. 
And it cannot be denied but that their turbulent and inſolent man- 
ners deſerved all the ſeverity of his juſtice. 

He proceeded to revoke and take away thoſe immunities, ho- 
nours, and revenues *, which his uncle and couſin had granted to 
the clergy. Neither was his pretence for this altogether unrea- 
ſonable. He judged the grants to be exorbitant; and beſides, as | 
they were attendant on a national religion, when the eſtabliſhment 
came to be transferred from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, he concluded 
they* muſt follow the religion of the ſtate, But there was one im- 
munity he took away, which no good policy, even under an eſtab- 
liſhment, ſhould have granted them; which was an exemption + 
from the civil 7r1bunals. 

The Apoſtate went ſtill further; he diſqualified the Chriſtian 
laity for bearing office in the ſtate: and even this, the ſecurity of 
the eſtabliſhed religion may often require, 

But his moſt illiberal treatment of the Chriſtians, was his for- 
bidding the profeſſors, who were of that religion, to teach humanity 
and the ſciences, in the public ſchools. His more immediate de- 
ſign, in this, was to hinder the youth from taking impreſſions to 
the diſadvantage of Paganiſm : His remoter view, to deprive Chriſ- 
tianity of the. ſupport of human literature 4. 

Not 

Need pivot, wäcay &rIRe,α . Thanv X) To neνẽι¶x,ε]ᷣ fo Korraile [Korrailie Val] 
Soz. I. v. c. 5. 

+ Te Beneulngiors dN SOZ. I. v. c. 5. | 

1 This edict is to be found amongſt the works of julian; and goes under the name 
of his xliid epiſtle, It forbids the Chriſtian Profeſſors to reach human literature. But 
becauſe the ancients, ſuch as Gregory Naz, Socrates, Sozomene, Theodoret, and 
Rufinus, expreſsly ſay, that he forbad Chriſtians to learn it; ſome modern critics have 
embarraſſed themſelves in according this imaginary difference. Baronius and Valefius, 
who could not find it was forbidden, by this edict, to learn, concluded there was no 
ſuch prohibition, Tillemont and Fleuri will not allow the fathers to be miſtaken; and 
therefore imagine there was another edict, which extended the prohibition to the caſe 
in queſtion, Tillemont ſuppoſes this the more readily, becauſe he thinks the xliid 


letter is indefinite and obſcure, It appcars to me very clear and preciſe ; and it ſeems 
ſtrange 
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Not content with this, he endeavoured even to deſtroy what 
was already written in defence of Chriſtianity, With this view he 
wrote to Ecdicius the governor of Egypt, and to Porphyry the 
treaſurer-genieral, to collect up, and ſend to him the library * of 
George biſhop of Alexandria, who for his cruelty and tyranny had 
been torn in pteces by the people. 


ſtrange none of theſe critics ſaw, that, as this prohibition is circumftanced in the edict, 
| the not being allowed to learn was the neceſſary conſequence of being forbid to teach. 
For the Profeſſors are not only diſallowed to explain Pagan authors to Pagan auditories, 
but to Chriſtian likewiſe ; as appears from the following words, But if they | the Chriſ- 
tian profeſſors] think theſe authors give a falſe and unworthy account of the tremendous majeſty 
of the immortals, let them go and explain Matthew and Luke in the churches of the Galileans. 
# d eig T2; Tiwalaru; troupe: winhariolatc, Gade dig Ta; Tor Talon iunancias, 
tEnyno ours Matiaior xy And. But why was this ſaid, if they were at liberty to teach the 
_ Chriſtian youth the ſciences ? If they were not, Where could they go for inſtruction 
but to the ſchools of the Pagan Profeſſors? Hither, indeed, they are invited by the 
edict itſelf, Thoſe of the [Chriſtian] youth (ſays Julian) who are deſirous of frequenting 
{the ſchools of the Pagan profeſſors] are by no means to be excluded, O Buniparc; TH vi Poilgy, 
2% &Toxinneirars This was kind: but would by no means be accepted. Here the bait was 
half off the hook; and diſcovered, that to draw them thither was one end of the edict ; 
which he imagined would neceſſarily reduce things to this ſtate, either to diſpoſe the 
Galileans, during their youth, in favour of Paganiſm; or to diſable them, in their adult 
age, to defend Chriſtianity. So that it appears, from hence, his forbidding Chriſtian 
profeſſors to explain Pagan writers to any audience whatſoever, fully amounted to a 
prohibition of learning them. The Fathers, we ſee, did not ſeruple directly to affirm it. 
And that they believed it, appears from their finding no other way of avoiding the di- 
lemma of corruption, or ignorance, than by compoſing Epic poems, tragedies, and other 
claſſic compoſitions upon a Chriſtian plan, and on ſubjects taken from ſacred ſtory. This 
circumſtance (had Baronius and Valeſius attended to it) was alone ſufficient to ſhew 
them, that the Fathers have told us no more than what they ſaw and felt, when they 
faid, that Julian forbad them to learn human literature, as well as to teach it. Let me 
add, that nothing but this interpretation of his edi& can account for the ſevere cenſure 
which his own hiſtorian, Ammianus Marcellinus, paſſes upon it, in the following words ; 
& illud autem erat inclemens, obruendum perenni fflentio, quod arcebat docere magiſtros 
« rhetoricos et grammaticos, ritus Chriſtani cultores.“ Lib, xxii. c. 10. | 


* Ep. ix. and xXXVi.— pv yae d PiegroPe Wap avrwu, A 0 frlogoez, Wore 0 ty 
r Tar duootegr Tai S0agxaniag, à BG pi , u mailn, Ep. ix. 
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Nay, to ſuch a length did his averſion to the name of CunISr 
carry him, as to decree, by a public edict, that his followers ſhould 
be no longer called Chriſtians, but Ge/zleans* Not but there 
might be a mixture of policy in it too, as knowing the efficacy 
of a nck-name to render a profeſſion ridiculous. However, it is 
more than probable, ſuperſtition had its ſhare in this unprincely 
edict, The fanatic Platoniſts, to whom Julian had entirely given 
himſelf up, were much beſotted with the myſterious power of 
names. Theſe having been ſtruck with the wonders performed 
by the name of Chri/t, and finding ſo many difficulties oppoſe 
themſelves to their maſter's exterminating ſcheme, might well 
fancy there was a certain charm in the word Chriſtian, which ren- 
dered the religion, ſo denominated, invincible. And this ſeems to 
be the ground Gregory Naz. went upon (if he had any) for ſaying, 
that the reaſon of this extraordinary law might be, that Julian 
trembled at the name of Chri/t, juſt as the Demons did, who 
ſuffered torments as often as they heard it pronounced +. 

A man ſo tranſported by a train of the moſt ungoverned paſ- 
ſions, we may well ſuppoſe, would ſtop at no means, how low 
and vile ſoever, to carry on his project. His letters afford us an 
inſtance of one ſo diſhonourable, that no teſtimony but his own 
could make it credible. Titus, biſhop of Boſtra, and his clergy, 
in an addreſs preſented to Julian, acquaint him with their care 
in keeping the flock committed to them (then equal in number 
to the Pagans) in due obedience to the laws. The return Julian 
makes for this a& of duty, is to acquaint the people of Boſtra, that 
their biſhop was become their delator ; that he had repreſented 
them as prone to ſedition, and even capable of the laſt exceſſes. 


* Tan all Keiriaray croppacd; Te X% XANGT IE vucbirious, Greg. Naz. Orat. ii. cont, 
Jul. | | | 
+ 5 , ye The Fraps The wen myogicrs, demie of dalle. & d TIT pilatainuy ig in1g0, 
dou Tay &x tiudiruy, 83 Ye. Orat. iii. 

Kai of u 0ai{uorrs Peirluor is irs 3 ris KR X&A2huivgy *% sed 979 ad, kana Tas $&iT%05 
yiyoirr u vd 06 ales TETE - Oxat. i. 
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but that he and his clergy kept them in order. For this crime 
therefore, which he calls the taking to himſelf the merit of the 
people' 8 8 behaviour, he adviſes them to expel the biſhop from 
their city * 

After this, no inſtance of baſeneſs or injuſtice will be thought 
ſtrange. On pretence that the Arian church of Edeſſa was too 
rich, and had not uſed the Valentinians with temper, he ſeized 
on every thing belonging to it, and divided the plunder amongſt his 
ſoldiers. And, to add the bitterneſs of contumely to his injuſ- 
tice, he told them he did it to eaſe them of their burthens, that 
they might proceed more lightly, and with leſs impediment in their 
Journey to Heaven Þ-. 

But Socrates, the hiſtorian, tells us, that he impoſed a tax or 
tribute, proportioned to every man's circumſtances, on all who 
would not ſacrifice f. This was perſecution in form: and yet he 
did not ſtop here, but proceeded to ſtill greater extremities. 

Though he did not perſecute to death by laws, that being directly 
contrary to his edits of toleration, which he had with ſo much 
oſtentation and frequency repeated; yet he connived at the fury of 
the people, and the brutality of the governors of provinces ; who, 
during his ſhort reign, brought many martyrs to the ſtake. For 
he put ſuch into governments, whoſe inhumanity and blind zeal 
for their country-ſuperſtitions were moſt diſtinguiſhed. And when 
the ſuffering churches preſented their complaints to him, he diſ- 
miſſed them with cruel ſcoffs; telling them 5, their religion di- 


* Ep. lit, Boypnyoiy,, It is remarkable, that the author of the Characteriſtics, in his 
third volume of Miſc. Ref. hath given us a tranſlation of this letter, for a pattern, as he 
tells us, of the humour and genius, of the principle and ſentiments, of this virtuous, gallant, 
generous, and mild Emperor, p. 87, & ſeq, 4th ed. It is true, his tranſlation drops the 
affair of Titus, their biſhop, So that nothing hinders his reader from concluding 


but that the Emperor might indeed be as gallant and generous as he is pleaſed to repre- 


ſent him. 


+ Ep. xliii. EAG. 1 Hiſt, Eccl. 1. iii. c. 13, 
§ Greg, Naz, i, Orat, cont, Jul. Socrat. keel. Hiſt, I. iii. c. 14. 
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rected them to ſuffer without murmuring. So that we have little 
reaſon to doubt what the ancients *“ ſay of his declared intention 
(had he returned victorious from the Perſian war) to ſubject 
the Whale Chriſtian world to the honeſter perſecution of fire and 
{word +. | 

Theſe were the efforts of the auer Julian to overturn Chriſ- 
tianity. However he took care to avoid the abſurdity of our mo- 
dern apoſtates, who are for aboliſhing the faith in which, like him, 
they have been bred, without ſubſtituting any other religion in 
its ſtead. Julian's attempts to deſtroy Chriſtianity did not precede, 
but went hand in hand with his projects to ſupport and reform 
Paganiſm, 

He wrote and he preached in perſon, in defence of Gentile ſuper- 
ſtition : and has himſelf acquainted us with the ill ſucceſs of 
his miniſtry 1. Of his controverſial writings, his anſwerer Cyril 
hath given us a large ſpecimen ; by which we ſee he was equally 
intent to recommend Paganiſm and to diſcredit Revelation. | 

His reformation of Gentile ſuperſtition turned upon theſe points, 
1. To hide the e of its traditions by moral and Philoſophic 


9 2 * Naz. ii, Orat, contr. | Jul, Ruff. Feel. Hiſt, I. i. c. 36. How well all this 
agrees with what the author of the Characteriſtics ſays of Julian, in the following 
words, I leave the admirers of that noble writer to determine: [ Julian] was @ great 
reflrainer of perſecution, and would allow of nothing farther than a reſumption of church lands 
and publick ſchools ; without any attempt on the goods or perſons, even of thoſe who branded 
tbe Hate religion, and made a merit of affronting the public worſbip. Vol, I. p. 25, 4th 
edit. | oy 5 

+ What his creature and confident Libanius tells us, as part of his panegyric, makes 
this account of the Chriſtian writers very credible, He ſays that Julian took up 
arms againſt Conſtantius, to reſtore the Pagan religion: O&ro; 5 d rd dH dtgd Farce 
0 4. tw; Tor E Gον, TA up. N , HU xavigeg wei. De Ulciſ. Juliani nec. 
1 e Thy Brgporey ere, 3 Aye T1 BN a x Jeoorbricec, & NAA TH; A5ye; 
£71180 4 Axrailig. eld d noa N avroi; Nie edv, * Zros or * eo Tov bawy N 106x8 
ui did indole N Gerig aapproing anopiachas Ta aids x anoiolar, Ep. XXvii. Aiaris 
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allegories v. Theſe he found provided to his hands, principally, by 
philoſophers of his own ſect, the Platoniſts Who, not without 
the aſſiſtance of the other ſes of Theiſts, had, ever ſince the ap- 
pearance of Chriſtianity, been refining the theology of Paganiſm, 
to oppoſe it to that of Revelation; under pretence, that their new- 
invented allegories were the ancient /þ:r7t of the letter, which the 
firſt poetical divines had conveyed down, in this invelope, to 
poſterity. A noble deſign! of which ſome /etters, lately pub- 
liſhed, concerning + hes! wa | Hh the reader a very toferablo 
idea. 

2. e then attempted to correct the morals of the Pagan prieſt- 
hood, and regulate their manners on the practice of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians. In his epiſtle to Arſacius, he not only requires of them a 
perſonal behaviour void of offence; but that they reform their 
houſhold on the ſame principle: He directs that they who attend 
at the altar ſhould abſtain from the theatre, the tavern, and the 
exerciſe of all ignoble profeſſions : that in their private character 
they be meek and humble; but that, in the acts and offices 
of religion, they aſſume a character conformable to the majeſty 
of the immortal Gods, whoſe miniſters they are. But -above 
all he recommends to them the virtues of charity and benevo- 
| lence +. 

With regard to diſcipline and religious policy, Neko 208 
Sozomene tell us, he had planned an eſtabliſhment for readers in 
divinity; for the order and parts of the divine offices; for a regular 
and formal ſervice, with days and hours of worſhip; that he 
had decreed to found hoſpitals for the poor, monaſteries for the 
devout, and to preſcribe and enjoin initiatory and expiatory rites, 
with a courſe of inſtruction for converts, and of penance for 
offenders; and in all things to imitate the church diiciphins of- thas 
time J. | 


* See his diſcourſe compoſed in honour of the Mother of the Gods, 
+ Ep. xlix. *Apraxiy agxprgs? Tanalins, Fragmentum Orationis Epiſtolæye. 
} Greg. Naz, i. Orat. cont, Jul. Sozom. I. v. c. 16. 
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UT the indifference and corruptions of Paganiſm, joined to 
B the inflexibility and perſeverance of the Chriſtians, kept his 
project from advancing with that ſpeed which his malice as well as 
zeal demanded. So that, impatient of delay, he ſtruck out a new 
and daring project to alter the whole face of things at once. With 
this view he planned the famous ſcheme of rebuilding the TRM- 
PLE OF JERUSALEM. Its final deſtruction had been foretold 
both by Jeſus and the Prophets : : and it was, as he imagined, 
reſerved for this fayorite of the Gods *, to pive the lye to their 
predictions. | 

He had before (in dandbeuch of his general abend of oppoſing 
Revelation to itſelf, by ſetting one ſect againſt another) written 
to the body or community of the Jews+, in which he aſſured 
them of his protection; his concern for their former ill uſage; 
and his fixed purpoſe to ſcreen them from future oppreſſion, that 
they might be at liberty, and in a diſpoſition to redouble their 


His confident, Libanius, compliments him on his cloſe communion with the Gods, 
and on the familiar intercourſe with which they honoured him. This he ſpeaks of as 
a peculiar favour, as indeed it was, both to hear and ſee them,—Kai wir ov Tas ix 
iwparccs og g wink 2 Yewpde, dub 08 Gori did Unneter axzoai., Legat. ad 
Julian, This was doubtleſs at an initiation ; for Libanius informs us, in another place 
quoted above, that julian had been joined in communion with Demons in all the 
myſteries. Of one of theſe initiations, Gregory, in his firſt oration againſt Julian, tells 
a remarkable ſtory ; that as he deſcended into the initiating cave, he was terrified with 
the viſions that paſſed before him ſſee the account of the myſterics in the Div. Leg.], 
which, on his making the ſign of the croſs, fled and diſappeared. I think this 
not incredible; for the fign of the croſs was then the common ſecurity againſt all 
ſudden and unuſual terrors ; and whatever the Demons did, the prieſts certainly did 
not like it. How they turned this farce to their advantage, ia the pteſent caſe, may 
be ſeen in Gregory, 
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vows for the proſperity of his reign, And concluded with a pro- 
miſe, that, if he came back victorious from the Perſian war, he 
would rebuild Jeruſalem, reſtore them to their poſſeſſions, live with 
them in the holy city, and join with them in their worſhip of the 
great God of the univerſe * 

So that, after this, a ant of e with the Temple, 
we may well think, would be eagerly embraced by them. Till this 
was rebuilt, their religion, as we have ſeen, was in a ſtate of inani- 
tion; ſacrifices, which were eflential to it, being forbidden to be 
offered in any other place. Hence the Jews had attempted, more 
than once, to reſtore it, in defiance of the power to which they 
were ſubject; firſt, in the reign of Adrian, and afterwards, under 
that of Conſtantine +: but reaſons of ſtate, defeated the former 
attempt; and reaſons of religion, the latter. Adrian regarded 
and puniſhed it as a rebellion ; Conſtantine, as an impiety. They 
were now invited, as good ſubjecs and faithful worſhippers of the true 
God, to ſecond the Emperor's deſign in 0 . to their city 
and religion. 10 | 

But here if any. one mould aſk, han it appears that Julian had 
the purpoſe we accuſe him of? we ſhall refer him to the whole 
plan of Julian's conduct for an anſwer. For men's purpoſes are beſt 
declared by their actions. He had formed a deſign to ruin Chriſ- 
tianity. He had played off the round of his machines to no purpoſe; 
and was got, by due degrees, to this ; the only battery that was left 
untried, He had ſtrove in vain to weaken its influence ; he would 
now, as his laſt effort, attack its pretenſions: and his knowledge of 
the two religions enabled him to chuſe his ground to advantage. 
This is the utmoſt evidence the caſe will afford. For ſure no man 
can be ſo abſurd to imagine, that Julian (ſuppoſing this to be his 
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intention) would proclaim his purpoſe by edi&, or, what was the 
ſame thing, would tell it at court, till he had ſeen the iſſue of the 
event : though had that proved fortunate, we cannot doubt but 
the Imperial Sophiſt would have deſcanted on his triumph over the 
Galilæan, in all the forms of the chancery, and in all the modes 
of the ſchools. But as his project was ſo effectually diſgraced, it 
would be ſtill more abſurd to expect, that either he, or any of his 
band of ſophiſts, ſhould be forward to divulge the ſecret to the 
world. Indeed, their ſhyneſs in mentioning the ar/aſer at Feruſa- 
lem, when their ſubje& requires it, and the affected diſguiſe they 
throw over it, when they cannot avoid it, are, to me, the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of ſome conſcious guilt, or ſevere mortification. 

But the Chriſtians of that time ſaw no cauſe to defer accuſing 
Julian of this purpoſe, till he himſelf ſhould think fit to confeſs 
it ; and, therefore, with one voice, they proclaim it, and charge 
it on him without ſcruple or hefitation. And the church was too 
attentive to his motions to be the dupe of his profeſſions, in any 
thing that concerned religion. The RUINED TEMPLE was the 
trophy of Chriſt's victory over his enemies; ſo that a project to 
reſtore it, could not but give them the alarm. They colleQed, 
as we do now (but with far better opportunities of ſo doing), what 
was Julian's real purpoſe, from his general character, and his par- 
ticular behaviour towards them. Nor 1s it unlikely but they might 
get further intelligence from ſomething dropt by his confidents, 
the Sophiſts, a people vain and talkative, and at no time renown- 
ed for ſecrecy. 

Thus much 1s certain, that the Chriſtian writers are unanimous 
in what they ſay of Julian's motive: and ſeem to be ſo well at- 
ſured of its not being brought in queſtion, that they generally con- 
tent themſelves with calling it indefinitely, a pernicious project, 
deſiruftive of Chriſtianity *, But Sozomene goes further, and aſſures 

us, 
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us, that not only Julian, but all the Gentiles, who aſſiſted in it, 
puſhed it forward upon that very motive; and for the ſake of that, 
ſuſpended their averſion to the Jewiſh nation . For an averſion 
they always had, and that, no ſmall one, if we may credit the beſt 
Pagan writers themſelves. 

However this is not to be forgotten, that let Julian's motive 
be what it would, as the ſucceſsful execution of his deſign muſt 
have impeached the veracity of the prophecies, there was a neceſſity 
for ſome interpoſition to defeat it. 

But, beſides the principal purpoſe of utterly diſcrediting the 
Chriſtian name, there were other auxiliary motives to puſh Julian 
on to a ſpeedy execution. He liked the Jews for their bloody 
ſacrifices, to which he himſelf was extravagantly given ; he liked 
them better for their implacable hatred to the Chriſtians, in which 
he far outwent them; and he ſoothed his family revenge, in fa- 
vouring thoſe whom Conſtantine had perſecuted, and perſecuted 
for this very attempt. To which we may add that which Mar- 
cellinus aſſigns as his principal motive, the glory of atchieving ſo 
bold an enter prize +. 


But Julian, who aimed at higher matters than 3 the 
good- will of the Jews, would not intruſt ſo important a deſign to 
their inclinations or abilities. He aſſumed the care of it himſelf ; 
and carried on the project (as far as it was carried) under the Im- 
perial authority. He aſſigned for this purpoſe immenſe ſums out 
of the public treaſury. The ſuperintendancy of it he committed 
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to his boſom friend, Alypius “; to whom he joined, for his aſſiſ- 
tant, the governor of the province. Alypius was one who had 
been much obliged by Julian +, and for this reaſon, as is the nature 
of princes, was as much beloyed by bim: but their ſtrongeſt tye 
was an equal malice, and congenial averſion to the Chriſtian name; 
qualities, doubtleſs, for which Alypius was preferred to that em- 
ployment. This man, in conjunction with the Jews, and under 
the ſanction of the Imperial authority, entered upon the buſineſs. 
They laid in immenſe quantities of materials ; they aſſembled vaſt 
numbers of workmen ; the Jews, of both ſexes, and of all degrees, 
bore a ſhare in the labour : they entered upon the ruins, cleared 
away the rubbiſh, and opened the old foundations. 

An account of this attempt (to wave the teſtimony of Chriſtian 
authors) is tranſmitted to us by a contemporary writer, of noble 
extraction, a friend and admirer of Julian, and his companion in 
arms; a man of affairs, a lover of truth, learned, candid, and im- 
partial ; qualities which rendered him the beſt hiſtorian of his 
time; who, although neither ignorant of the doctrines, nor bigotted 
againſt the followers of our faith, yet was ſtrongly attached to the 
ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, and, in one word, a Pagan profeſſed 
and declared J. 


So 


*The xxixth and xxxth epiſtles of Julian are written to him, in the latter of which he 
calls him, *AJAQL eben rell: x0 juli. 

I See the xxixth Epiſtle. 

x 1 As there have been critics abſurd enough to ſuſpect that Ammianus Marcellinus 
might be a Chriſtian; it may be juſt worth while to quote a paſſage of the celebrated 
Hadrian Valeſius, who, in few words, has well expoſed this groundleſs conceit. Petrus 
« Pitheeus ad latus Ammiani ſui manu ſua notavit, eum Chriſtianum fuiſſe, propterea 
« quod in libro xxvii. ſcripſit, Axtiſtites quoſdam provinciales, id eſt, epiſcopos Chriſtia- 
* norum, parco victu, vili veſte, & demiſſis oculis, perpetuo numini weriſque ejus cultoribus 
&© ut parcos commendari & verecundos. An ideo Ammianus Chriltianus habendus eſt, quod 
% Deum Chriſtianorum perpetuum numen, id eſt, Deum æternum, & Chriſtianos Anti/tites 
e weros perpetui numints cultores appellat * Quaſi non weros perpetui numinis cultores Ammianus 
 yocaverat Gentiles ipſos ac ſui ſimiles, quibus quidam etiam Chriſtianorum epiſcopi 
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So much then the moſt ſceptical reader muſt be forced to grant. 
To doubt of this, would be ſubverting the, very foundations of 
human credit; and it might as well be queſtioned whether Czfar 
was aſſaulted in the ſenate, as whether Julian a to rebuild 
the Temple of Jute. 


What 


© in provinciis ſanctitate vitæ & verecundia commendarentur ac placerent. Ita tamen 
* de Ammiano ſenſit & Claudius Chiffletius, cum verbis ejus ſupra laudatis, tum aliis 
* leviſſimis conjecturis adductus. Sed qui attente legerit, quæ præter cætera in fine 
libri xiv de Adraſti vel Nemeſi, quz in libro xvi de Mercurio, que in libro xxi de 
% numine Themidis, de Haruſpicina, de Auguriis, variiſque artibus futura prenoſcendi, 
«© veteres theologos ſuos, & phyſicos, ac myſticos ſecutus ſcripfit : profes fateri coge- 
* tur, eum cultui Deum addiftum ac devotum fuiſſe. Certe de diis gentium tanquam 
& de ſuis ſemper loquitur ; de Chriſtianis ſacris myſteriiſque non item. Nunquam Chriſ- 
ce tianis ſe adjungit ; nunquam & nuſquam eorum ſe numero adſcribit ; & Julianum A, 
t quem ſuum heroa fecit, hanc præcipuè ob cauſam mihi videtur toties & tantopere 
& laudare, quod a religione Chriſtiana ad numinum cultum deſciverit. Qua tamen erat 
© prudentia, adeo modeſtè atque ſincerè, ac nonnumquam etiam benevolè de Chriſtianis 
* rebus commemorat, ut aliqui unum ex noſtris putaverint. Nimirum, ficuti exiſtimo, 
« yir bonus, integer & ſapiens religionem Chriſtianam non ſequi, tuto ſe poſſe intellige- 
ic bat: eandem principibus ſuis acceptam & toto ferè orbe Romano diffuſam palam dam- 
& nare non audebat, ſed & forſitan religionum diverſitates non improbavit, perſuaſumque 
& habuit (ſicut ait De notitia Dei Symmachus) una via non poſſe pervenire ad tam grande 
« ſecretum.” Præf. in poſter, Am. Mare. editionem, To theſe a thouſand other proofs 
might be added. TI ſhall content myſelf, at preſent, with one, taken from thoſe very 
words which Chifflet has given as the ſtrongeſt evidence of his Chriſtianity, where, 
ſpeaking of Conſtantius, he ſays, © Chriftianam religionem abſolutam & ſimplicem anili 
i ſuperſtitione confundens; in qua ſcrutanda perplexius quam componenda gravius, ex- 
<« citavit diſcidia plurima ; quæ progreſſa fuſiùs aluit concertatione verborum.” Lib, xxi, 
cap. 16, By theſe avords (as the critics obſerve) are doubtleſs meant thoſe two famous 
party badges, the $4089 4®- and guowrif-. Now it ſeems odd, the hiſtorian ſhould cha- 
racterize a temper of mind, ariſing from a diſpute of this kind (which has rather the 
appearance of a philoſophic than a popular bigotry) by the name of anilis ſuperſtitio. On 
a ſuppoſition, that the cenſurer was a Chriſtian, it appears very odd: but conſider him 
as a Pagan, and nothing is more natural: He muſt then ſee this queſtion, concerning 
the Sn of God, in the ſame light he did what their aythology taught concerning 
the paternity and filiation of their gods; which the learned amongſt them ranked in 
the firſt claſs of their aniles ſuperſiitiones, It is true, Ammianus thought more reverently 
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What now was the condition of the church at this junure! and 
how were the fears of the good people alarmed! It had long com- 
bated, and at length triumphed over, the prejudices of the peeple, 
the arts of the philoſophers, and the violence of civil power. It had 
bent the obſtinacy of ſuperſtition by the ſuperior force of miracles : 
it had confounded the meretricious confidence of Grecian Sophiſtry. 
by the ſimple majeſty of Truth; and had wearied out the rage of 
tyranny, by conſtancy.and contempt of ſuffering. But it was now 
ſummoned to a ſeverer trial, and puſhed upon the very criſis of its 
fate. Its enemies, ſupported by the whole power of the empire, 
had brought a deciſive ſcheme to its projection; a ſcheme that was 


of the Chriſtian martyrs than the famous philoſophic emperor had formerly done (who 
called their virtue a mere brutiſh obflinacy, in agaratic, Lib. xi. $ 3.) for he ſays of 
them, — “ Qui deviare a religione compulſi, pertulere cruciabiles pœnas, aduſque glorio- 
e ſam mortem intemerata fide ptogreſſi nunc Martyres appellantur.“ Lib, xxii, cap. 11. 
But Antoninus was entirely ignorant of the Chriſtian religion: We have ſhewn above 
what kept him from the knowledge of it. The hiſtorian knew it well, as appears from 


the character he gives it, of ab/oluta & ſimplex ; and the dying in defence of ſuch a reli- 


gion could not but be, in his opinion, mors glorioſa : he being, as appears throughout 
his hiſtory, a religions Theiff, and untainted with the Naturaliſin of Tacitus; for Chriſti. 
anity had produced this good effect in the quarter of its enemies, that it had entirely 
diſcredited the ſchools of Strato and Epicurus, as Julian himſelf informs us, Ammia- 
nus, then, was Pagan, if his religion may be gathered from the reflections he makes 
upon his facts. It is true, this way of reaſoning cannot be ſafely applied to any but to 
an original Writer of Hiſtory, Compilers and Abbreviators of other men's works are 
not ſuppoſed to have any ſenſe of their own ; they take their colours, like the Camelion, 
from the various matter on which they feed; and, with the facts, often epitomize the 
ſentiments of their originals, George Elmacine, an Eaftern Chriſtian, whoſe chronicle 
of the Saracens is tranſlated from the Arabic by Erpenius into Latin, and by Vattier 
into French, is ſo regularly changeable in this reſpeR, that Vattier very juſtly ſays of 


him, Quand il parle de quelque choſe concernant la religion de Mahomet, on diroĩt 
& qu'il eſt Mahometan : Quand il parle des Catholiques, qu'il eſt Catholique: Quand il 


4e parle des Jacobites, de meſme.“ The tranſlator's reflection upon it is extraordinary, 
* Grand perfection, à mon advis, pour un hiſtorien: pour un hiſtorien Chreſtien, je 
te n'en parle point.” Every one ſees the ridicule, However the maxim he had in view 


is a good one, That the hiſtorian ſhould not appear to be of any ſect or party. But this is very 


different from being of a/l in their turns, 
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to reflect eternal diſhonour upon the Oracles of Truth. The credit 
of God's ſervants, the authority of his word, and the very pre- 
tenſions of revelation, were all vitally intereſted in the event. The 
long ſtruggle between SUPERSTITION and RELIGION was now to 
be finally decided. The God of the Chriſtians was publicly chal- 
lenged : his power was defied to protect his Diſpenſation againſt 
this impending ſtroke, Deſtitute of all human aid, their only re- 
lance was on heaven. And no believer, but muſt conclude, that 
God would indeed interpoſe to vindicate the character of his ſon: 
no man, but muſt confeſs, that to ſupport a Religion like this, 
was an occaſion worthy the interpoſition of the Lord of all things. 
Well, the impious attack was made; and the expected protection 
afforded *, The ſame great and impartial hiſtortan, who acquaints 
us with the attempt, informs us likewiſe of the defeat of it. His 
account is in theſe words: * Julian (having been already thrice 
« conſul) taking Salluſt, prefect of the ſeveral Gauls, for his col- 
league, entered a fourth time on this high mayiſtracy. It appeared 
« ſtrange to ſee a private man aflociated with Auguſtus : a thing, 
% which, ſince the conſulate of Diocleſian and Ariſtobulus, hiſtory 
« afforded no example of. And although his ſenſibility of the many 
« and great events, which this year was likely to produce, made 
him very anxious for the future, yet he both puſhed on the 
various and complicated preparatives for this expedition with the 
< utmoſt application, and, having an eye in every quarter, and 
being deſirous to eternize his reign by the greatneſs of his at- 
<« chievements, he projected to rebuild, at an immenſe expenſe, the 
<« proud and magnificent temple of Jeruſalem ; which (after many 
« combats, attended with much bloodſhed on both fides, during 
« the ſiege by Veſpaſian) was, with great difficulty, taken and de- 
<« ſtroyed by Titus. He committed the conduct of this affair to 
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% Ar,yeivs of Antioch, who formerly had been lieutenant in Bri- 
« tain, When, therefore, this Alypius had ſet himſelf to the 
e vigorous execution of his charge, in which he had all the aſſiſ- 
i tance that the governor of the province could afford him, hor- 
„ rible balls of fire, breaking out near the foundations, with fre- 
quent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to 
« time, inacceſſible to the ſcorched and blaſted workmen ; and the 
e yiforious element continuing, in this manner, obſtinately and 
e reſolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a diſtance, Alypius 
e thought beſt to give over the enterprize *. 

- Thus did the vigilance of Providence not only vindicate the 
honour of our holy faith in the open view of all men, but, in its 
goodneſs, ſecured the memory of this impious attempt by the teſti- 
mony of the moſt unexceptionable witneſs. For were infidelity 
itſelf, when it would evade the force of evidence, to preſcribe what 


qualities it expeCted in a faultleſs teſtimony, it could invent none 


but what might be found in the hiſtorian here produced. He was 
a Pagan, and fo not prejudiced in favour of Chriſtianity : He was 


a dependent, a follower, and a profound admirer of Julian, and ſo 


not inclined to report any thing to his diſhonour : He was a lover 
of truth, and ſo would not relate what he knew, or but ſuſpected, 
to be falſe : He had great ſenſe, improved by the ſtudy of philoſo- 


* Tulianus jam ter conſul adſcito in collegium trabeæ Salluſtio, præfecto per Gallias, 
quater ipſe ampliſſimum inierat magiſtratum: & videbatur novum, adjunctum eſſe 
Auguſto privatum, quod poit Diocleſianum & Ariſtobulum nullus meminerat geſtum, 
Et licet accidentium varietatem ſollicita mente præcipiens, multiplicatos expeditionis 
apparatus flagranti ſtudio perurgeret : diligentiam tamen ubique dividens, imperiique 
ſui memoriam magnitudine operum geſtiens propagare, ambitioſum quondam apud Hie- 


roſolymam templum, quod poſt multa & interneciva certamina, obſidente Veſpaſiano 


poſteaque Tito, ægre eſt expugnatum, inſtaurare ſumptibus cogitabat immodicis : ne- 
gotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antiochenſi, qui olim Britannias curaverat pro 
præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter inſtaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ Rector, 
metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes, fecere locum 


exuſtis aliquoties operantibus inacceſſum : hocque modo elemento deſtinatius repellente, 
ceſſavit inceptum, Amm, Marc, lib, xxiii. cap. 1, 
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phy and knowledge of the world, and ſo would not eaſily ſuffer 
himſelf to be deceived : he was not only contemporary to the fact; 
but, at the time it happened, reſident near the place : He recorded 
the event not on its firſt report, when, in the relation of journa- 
lary occurrences, much falſhood blends itſelf with truth ; but after 
time and enquiry, which ſeparates this impure mixture, had con- 
firmed what really happened : He related it not as an uncertain re- 
port or hearſay, with diffidence ; but as a notorious fact, at that 
time, no more queſtioned in Aſia, than the project and ſucceſs of 
the Perſian expedition: He inſerted it not for any partial purpoſe 
in ſupport or confutation of any ſyſtem ; in defence or diſcredit 
of any character: he delivered it in no curſory or tranſient manner, 
nor in a looſe or private memoir; but gravely and deliberately, as 
the natural and neceſſary part of a compoſition the moſt uſeful and 
important, a general hiflory of the empire; on the complete per- 
formance of which the author was ſo intent, that he exchanged a 
court life, for one of ſtudy and contemplation ; and choſe Rome, 
the great repoſitory of the proper materials, for the place of his 
retirement. 


CHAP. Iv, 


UT the evidence given by the adverſaries of our faith to the 
truth of this illuſtrious miracle does not reſt upon a ſingle 
witneſs : J propoſe to ſhew, that Libanius, the friend and favour- 
ite of Julian and even JuLIAN himſelf, whoſe impiety brought 
this diſgrace upon Paganiſm, have both confeſſed the hand by which 
he was overcome; though with that obſcurity, and confuſion of 
tongue, which always attends the graceleſs ſhame of impenitent 
offenders. 
And I ſhall be the fuller in weighing the value of their teſtimo- 
ny, as it hath hitherto, I think, been entirely overlooked, on by 


reaſon of an affected diſguiſe, paſſed the critics unoblerved. 
15 
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Libanius, in the Hijfory of his own Life, ſpeaking of the fate of 
Julian, ſays, © The Perſians, indeed, were informed by a deſerter, 


of the ſtate to which fortune had now reduced our affairs: but 
not a ſingle man “ amongſt us at Antioch, knew any thing of 
% the matter. It is true, the calamity ſeemed to have been foretold 
« by certain earthquakes in Paleſtine, which overthrew ſome cities, 
e and damaged others. For it appeared to us, as if God had pre- 
«+ ſignified ſome great event by theſe diſaſters: and, while we were 
% making our vows for averting the evil we apprehended, came a 
% meſſenger, &c +.” Again, in his funeral oration on Fultan's death, 
he ſays, ** The temple of Apollo confumed by fire, preſaged this 
* misfortune—as did thoſe earthquakes which ſhook all the land, 
the meſſengers, as it were, of the following diſorders and con- 
« fuſion .“ It can admit no doubt but that the earthquakes ſpoken 
of in both paſſages, and ſaid to have happened before the death of 
Julian, are the ſame. The firf ſays they were in Paleſtine; the 
ſecond fixes them to the time of burning the temple at Daphne : 
all which laid together brings us directly to the earthquake at Feru- 
ſalem. And though, either out of malice, imperfect information, 
or wrong conception of what he heard, he leſſens the event by the 
omiſſion: of one circumſtance, and aggravates it by the invention 
of others, yet the characteriſtie marks of lime and place, which he 
has left to it, prevent his putting the change upon us, if that was 
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* *Arleotrur wir ds The words are remarkable, and, I ſuſpect, emplatica!, It looks 
as if he uſed them to diſcredit a common report then in the mouths of the peo; 1:, and 
which hath ſince figured in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to this effect, That Libanius, about 
this time, meeting a certain ſchoolmaſter in Antioch, aſked him, in derifion, What the 
carpenter's ſon was doing? To which the other replied, Making a coffin for your 
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his intention, as it ſeems to have been, if we reflect, that the cir- 
cumſtance of deſtroying cities, and ſhaking the whole empire, belong 
to an earthquake which happened about a year and half after Julian's 
death *, and of which he was well appriſed, as appears by his ora- 
tion to avenge the death of Fulian, addrefled to Theodoſius: in 
which he tells the emperor, the Gods were angry that Julian's 
death had not been hitherto avenged: and had given evident marks 
of their diſpleaſure by the frequent ſlaughters of the Roman people; 
and a dreadful earthquake, which ſhook both land and ſea +. 
Hitherto Libanius, notwithſtanding the diſguiſements taken notice 
of above, hath reaſonably well diſtinguiſhed theſe two different 
earthquakes, the one in Paleſtine, and the other over all the Roman 
empire; by expreſſly affirming, that the firſt happened before the 
death of Julian; and the ſecond, ſome time after. Yet, in ano- 
ther place, in his oration on the death of Fulian, he ſeems totally to 
have confounded them with one another J. 

But the careleſſneſs or the perverſity of the writers of theſe times, 
whether Chriſtians or Pagans, 1s equally to be lamented. We have 
obſerved the arts Libanius employs to hide the earthquake at Jeru- 
ſalem, and ſeen with what pomp he aſcribes the diſaſter occaſioned 
by that, which happened under the firſt conſulate of Valentinian 
and his brother, to the anger of the gods for the unavenged mur- 
der of Julian, On which account, I ſuppoſe, it is, that Sozomene 
affirms, that this earthquake happened in the time of Julian 6, 


Kal. Aug. conſule Valentiniano primum cum fratre horrendi terrores per omnem 25 
orbis ambitum graſſati ſunt ſubiti,—concutitur omnis terreni sTABILI TAS ponderis, 3 
' MAREque diſpulſum retro fluctibus evolutis abſceſſit. - innumera quædam in civitatibus & 
ubi reperta ſunt ædificia complanarunt, — Am, Marc, l. xxvi. c. 10. 
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and makes it one of the marks of God's diſpleaſure at his apoſtaſy. 
So again becauſe Libanius had with exceſſive impudence accuſed the 
Chriſtians of the death of Julian, Gregory Naz. to be even with 
him, charges Julian with the murder of Conſtantius. Each, I 
dare ſay, with equal juſtice ; both, I am well ſatisfied, with the 
ſame ſpirit. 1 Hos : | 

I come now to the teſtimony of Julian. His letter to the com- 
munity of the Fews has been already mentioned. From that part of 
it, wherein he informs them how he had puniſhed ſuch as had given 
their people unjuſt vexation, it appears to have been written early in 
his reign ; on his firſt coming to Conſtantinople, when he purged 
the city and palace of ſpies, informers, and the like peſts of a cor- 
rupted court. The principal deſign of it is to acquaint them with 


his 


* Sozomene takes notice of this letter, Y wallpidę ais x) apxryer; aire x} aira N , 
tyganter, id xtobai vig aur x; Th; avrs Bagomiing, Notwithſtanding which, thoſe who have 
conveyed it down to us have ſtampt this mark of doubt and ſuſpicion on the face of 
it, 5 9420+®-, Without queſtion, they believed it to be forged by the Jews. The writer 
of it ſtyles the injuries offered to the Jews, impious; as if they were a holy nation— 
Ka} 76 Ths rνiν JuaPnlas aoiCnue iladle iornoa un from ; tells them that he had pre- 
cipitated the delators into horrible dungeons with his own hands, ds ptr iy i» ig inal; 
Aa, tg Bobgor dee wenn ; calls the patriarch, brother, Tor aJ&P32» l TSy ald u 
walęid ex: and promiſes, that when he had reſtored their city, he would come thither, 
and live and worſhip with them. All theſe particulars, the critics conceived to ſmell 
frongly of impoſture. | 

But what probably moſt confirmed their ſuſpicions, was the 2 the Jews made of it, 
to evade a miracle that ſo much humbled them : We ſee it only promiſes their reſtoration 
after his Perſian expedition. And one R. David Gans, of the fixteenth century, in the 
ſecond part of his book, called Zamach, quoted by Wagenſeilius, in his Tela ignea 
Satanz, p. 231. appears to have made this very uſe of it. Julianus Cæſar præcepit 
t ut reſtitueretur templum ſanctiſimum, magno cum decere & pulchritudine, huicque 
« rei ipſe ſumtus ſuppeditavit. Verum cœlitus impedimentum injectum eſt ne perficere- 
t tur fabrica, nam Cæſar in bello Perſico perüt.“ 

But what Greg. Nazianzen, in his ſecond Invective, tells us of the conference that 
followed this letter, plainly ſhews it to be genuine. Julian, he ſays, aſſured the leaders 
of the Jews, he had diſcovered, from their ſacred books, that the time of their reftoration 
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his purpoſe to rebuild their city, on his return from the Perſian 
war. And without doubt he then intended to defer the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the. Jewiſh religion till that war was at an end. But his 
various attacks upon Chriſtianity not ſucceeding to his hopes, he 
grew enraged by his defeat, and reſolved to put this laſt effort of his 
malice in immediate execution. 

We may be aſſured, this letter had tis the principal Jews, 
from all quarters of the world, to court. The manner in which 


was at hand. tr. def v. d te r wag” avror; H x, aToppiruy, wi vd ab ret Goes 
tin acled be tis Ty ixtley x; vio avaiparbeu, x) rd walgiwy T3 ud reg areviuoalas x amogunlcyue®- 
eovolag whaguals Ti imivicy, —Tt is not a mere curioſity to enquire, what prophecy it was, 
that Julian perverted ; becauſe it tends to confirm the truth of Nazianzen's relation, 
1 have ſometimes thought it might poſſibly be the words of the Septuagint, in Dan. ix, 27. 
Evyliaece dohH⁰οννιν,ỹef a ignwow, The ambiguity of which Julian took the advantage of 
(againſt Helleniſtic Jews, who, it is probable, knew no more of the original than him- 
ſelf) as ſignifying, the tribute ſhall be given to the deſolate, inſtead of, the conſummation ſhall 
be poured upon the deſolate, For the letter in queſtion tells us, he had remitted theic 
tribute ; and by ſo doing, we ſee, was for  paſling himſelf _ them for a kind of ſe- 
cond Cyrus. 

All this (that is to ſay, the authenticity of the letter, the truth of Nazianzen's rela- 
tion, and this conjecture concerning the prophecy Julian pretended to go upon) ſeems 
greatly to be ſupported by what the Chriſtian writers ſay of the behaviour of the Jews 
while the project was in agitation, Socrates aſſures us, that they menaced the Chriſtians, 
and threatened to treat them as they themſelves had been treated by the Romans, L. iii. 
c. 20.——PoCrgas N Toi; Xprrrcrory imidiburvony invitc, M Te nat abtir, IramenGvls ro 
eorhoer, do ave} Wag Poul mira wer And Rufinus ſays, they were as vain as if 
| they had had a prophet of their own at their head, And this they might well be, when they 
had an emperor who promiſed to live and worſhip with them, and ſet dt up for the 
reſtorer foretold by their prophets. 

There is only one thing in the letter, which remains to be accounted for; and that 
is, the ſtrange boaſt of his perſonal atchievement, in thruſting down the delators into dun- 
geons with his own hands: in which the Imperial character is ſo little preſerved, that the 
learned M. de la Bleterie is almoſt tempted, on this fingle circumſtance, to give up the 
letter for a forgery. But he here forgets what he himſelf had before mentioned of the 
ſtrange eſcapes of this fantaſtic monarch, Saint Gregoire Nazianze dit, que Julien 
« chafſoit A coups de pit & de poing de pauvres gens qui venoient lui demander des 
& graces. Ces parvres gens (ſays M. de la Bleterie) pouvoient bien &re des DzLa- 
©« TEuns.“ Vie de Julien, p. 314, ad edit, 

he 
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he appeared to intereſt himſelf in their quarrel, could not but per- 
ſuade them, that the apoſtate from Chriſtianity was become more 
than half a profelyte to Judaiſm. While he, on his part, flattered 
himſelf, that thoſe who adhered ſo obſtinately to bloody ſacrifices 
might be eaſily cajoled into idolatry. 

Theſe, apparently, were the men, then reſiding at court, and 
waiting for his favours, whom, Chryſoſtome and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen tell us, he called together, to enquire, Why they did not 
offer ſacrifices as the lau directed; at a time when the empire ſtood 
ſo much in need of the divine protection, and the emperor was ſo 
well diſpoſed to implore it from all quarters. They replied, that it 
Was not lawful to ſacrifice but in the temple of Feruſalem only. 
This was what He would be at: ſo he took the advantage of their 
anſwer, to facilitate his ſecret purpoſe ; which was to give the lie 
at once to all the prophets and meſſengers of God. 

For we are by no means to ſuppoſe him ſo ignorant as not to 
know what the law in this caſe required. That very letter to the 

community plainly infinuates he did know it. His acquaintance 
with Scripture muſt have informed him of it : for if there was any 


part to which he would give greater attention than the reſt, it was 


the ritual of ſacrifices, a ſpecies of worſhip, to which he was inor- 
dinately addicted. Beſides, in his diſcourſe againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion, he occaſionally, but in expreſs words, declares, that it 
was of the nature of the Moſaic Law, to offer ſacrifices at Jeruſa- 
lem only *. But as this diſcourſe was written ſome time after the 
conſultation in queſtion, I would lay the leſs weight upon it. 
However, no one, I think, can doubt, but that the whole con- 
ference was a farce; that Julian only wanted a ſcreen for his 
impiety ; and that the pretence of procuring the means of their in- 
terce ſſion with the God of the univerſe, for the proſperity of the 
empire, was no other than a decent cover for putting this laſt effort 
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of his malice in preſent execution. The Jews eagerly fell in with 
his project; and the iſſue was as we have related it. 

This great event happened in the beginning of the year cccLx111, 
as appears from the words of Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted above. 
Julian, who then wintered at Antioch, was preparing for his Per- 
ſian expedition; for which he did not ſet out till the month of 
March. So unexpected a traverſe, we muſt ſuppoſe, would be im- 
mediately carried to him *, with all the circumſtances that attended 
it: Alypius could not but aſſure him, that the repeated eruptions 
made it impracticable to perſiſt in the attempt; and that the con- 
ſumption of the materials utterly diſabled his agents from ſpeedily 
renewing it. What his firſt ſentiments were, on this occaſion, we 
have no certain or particular account : how he reſented the diſgrace 
in his cooler hours, I am now going to fhew. 

There is, amongſt the writings of Julian, a notable fragment of 
an oration, or epiſtle, call it which you will, firſt given us by Peta- 
vius, wherein the emperor, with great abilities and learning, pre- 
ſcribes and marks out a method to reform Paganiſm, and ſet it up 
for a rival to the Goſpel, in all the plauſible pretences to piety and 
virtue. This, and his books againſt the Chriftian Religion, were 
the two maſter wheels of the ſame machine: the one was to de- 
grade Chriſtianity, the other to advance ſuperſtition : and there- 
fore it is no wonder we find them written at the ſame time. St. 
Jerom expreſſly ſays +, that the books againſt our holy faith were 


rare huet A Ie vsg. Theod. I. iii. c. 20. 

+ Ep. Ixxxiti. ad magnum oratorem. And his hiſtorian tells us, that, even to the 
laſt, while harraſſed with famine and the Perſian cavalry, he continued to employ the 
filent hours of the night, in his uſual ſophiſtic exerciſes of reading and compoſing : 
which Ammianus, to do his maſter honour, ſays, was in imitation of Julius Cæſar.— 
Ipſe autem ad ſollicitam ſuſpenſamque quietem pauliſper protractus, cum ſomno (ut 
ſolebat) depulſo, ad æmulationem Cæſaris Julii quzdam ſub pellibus ſeribens, obſcuro 
noctis, altitudine ſenſus cujuſdam philoſophi teneretur, vidit ſqualidius, ut confeſſus e& 
proximis, ſpeciem illam genii publici, &c. lib. xxv. c. 2. And it is not improbable 
but his favourite Libanius bad thoſe very writings in his eye, when he ſaid that the life 
of his maſter, Julian, was then equally divided between his cares for religion and the 
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compoſed during the Perſian expedition. Libanius, indeed, inti- 
mates, they were written in his winter quarters at Antioch. Their 
accounts may be eafily reconciled, in ſuppoſing that this part was 
planned and begun before his remove. However, the other part, 
the directions for the reformation of Paganiſm, was as late as the 
Perſian expedition; for this, we have the author's own word, 
where, ſpeaking of the cuſtomary honours paid to the Gods, he 
fays—** which not THREE years, nor three . thouſand have eſta- 
e bliſhed : but all paſt ages, amongſt all the nations upon earth *.” 
By the three years he evidently alludes to his reſtoration of idolatry ; 
which, at any time ſooner than the Perſian expedition, was not 
intitled to ſo high a date. For he was firſt ſaluted Auguſtus in the 
ſpring of the year cccLx, and the Perſian expedition was in the 
ſpring cccLX111. 

At this time, therefore, he had well digeſted his defeat at Jeru- 


ſalem. What effects it left upon his temper, the following paſ- 


ſage of this fragment will inform us ; where, after having juſti- 
fied the Gods for ſuffering their temples, images, and moſt devout 
worſhippers to be injuriouſly treated, he goes on thus: — Let no 
& man, therefore, becauſe he hath ſeen or heard of thoſe who have 
„ inſulted their images and Temples, entertain any doubts concern- 
ing their ſuperintendency. For this reaſon too, let them not 
„ think to delude us with their ſophiſtry, nor terrify us with the 
cc cry of Providence. For, the prophets amongſt the Jews, who 
*« ſo much upbraid us with theſe diſaſters, what will they ſay to 
« their own temple ? that temple of theirs, which has been now a 
„third time deſtroyed +, and is not raiſed again to this day. I 

66 ſay 
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ieow. p. 294. Spanh, Ed. 
+ The learned J. A. Fabricius thinks this Tgiror aral;aniyi©- includes the defeat of 


Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple ; and ſo, in his Lax Ewvangelii, he brings it to 


prove Julian's own acknowledgement of the miracle: in which he has been followed 
by M. de la Bleterie and others, But 1. Defeating an attempt to rebuild ande, 
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* fay not this to upbraid them; for I myſelf, after ſo long a deſo- 
& lation, would have rebuilt it“, in honour of the God which 


was there worſhipped. But I now mention it only as I was 


&« willing to ſhew, that nothing human is exempt from the inju- 
e ries of time. As to the prophets, who write in this manner, 
they merely rave, and cant to the capacities of dreaming old 
« women. Not that I would inſinuate, the God they worſhip 1s 
&* not great and mighty: but this I ſay, he hath no good pro- 
* phets, nor interpreters. of his will, amongſt them. The reaſon 
is, they never applied themſelves to purge and purify the mind 
*in the circle of human ſcience, nor tried to open their eyes which 
&« ignorance had ſhut up, nor ſtrove to drive away the darkneſs in 
which they lay involved: but are as men, who through miſts 
or clouds ſee the great light of heaven + neither clearly nor diſ- 

„ tinly, 


in any known figure of ſpeech, he called the overthrow of a building, 2. *Eynpopee N 
sd 1» can never be ſaid of a building deſtroyed but two months before. In à word, 
Fabricius is miſtaken ; the three ſubverſions here meant, were—that by the Afſyrians, — 
that by Herod, the ſon of Antipater, —and that by Veſpaſian, And though Herod's 
demolition of it was only in order. to rebuild it more magnificently, yet it was ſuch a 
deſtruction as Julian might properly enough urge for the ſupport of his argument, 
againſt an obje ction, that ſuppoſed ability and duration amongſt the qualities to be 
looked for in the domicile of the true God ; which the Pagan temples not having, 
were concluded to belong to the F42//e.—Or it may poſſibly be, that, inſtead of Herod's 
demolition, he might allude to the prophanation of it by Antiachus, as a learned friend 
ſuggeſts. But what is decifive againſt Fabricius's interpretation is this: Julian in 
one and the ſame paragraph could never call his proje& a deſtruction of the temple, and 
an attempt to rebuild it, 

* Q@7ys ToogTOHIS dige xeovorig cragnoacla Stvon0yv airoz—T" do not urge this independent 
declaration (which implies fome hindrance of his purpoſe) againſt the unbelievers, 


© becauſe they will ſay, ** the hindrance appears to have been the Perſian expedition; 


Julian having told the Jews, in his Letter ſtill extant, that he would rebuild their 
« temple when he had ended that war, which implies his inability of doing it 
* before.” 

+ Julian, by a; wiyz, means the Sur, as before, Oy Hias, the God of the wniverſt, 
For, @G; vba , which follows, was, I believe, never uſed by theſe fanatic platoniſts, 
for a terrefirial fire, it being the term they gave to their holy light, or auronloy A. 

| ; Julian 
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« tinctly, and miſtake that ethereal ſplendor for an impure ter- 
e reſtrial fire; and, ſtark blind to all nature working round them, 
ce roar out. with frantic vehemence, Fear and tremble, ye inhabi- 
&« tants of earth! Fire, lightning, the word, darts, death, and all 
ce the frightful words that expreſs that one deſtructive property of 
cc piRE. But of theſe things it is more expedient to ſpeak in 
< private, where we may ſhew, how much theſe maſters of wiſ- 
% dom, who pretend to be ſent from God, are inferior to our 
& Poets *. 

The reader, who conſults the fragment from whence this long 
paſſage is tranſcribed, will perceive, that it is a mere digreſſion. 
But if it were foreign to his ſubject, we ſhall ſee it concerned a 


matter very intimate to his thoughts. The perſecuted church of _ 


Chriſt was, at this time, triumphant, and loudly exulting in the 
divine protection ſo miraculouſly afforded it. "The apoſtate, when 
the power of the empire failed him, had recourſe to this laſt ex- 
pedient, the arms of calumny, to vent his rage, and cover the 
ſhame of his diſappointment, And then it was that, exchanging 
the Imperial for the Sophiſt's throne +, he compoſed the two diſ- 


Julian thought nothing more holy than the Sun. —He did not add the article, becauſe 
he is here expreſſing the idea of the miſtaken beholder,—a great light, though, by 
that, he himſelf meant, the great light. 

* Mads &y diger Yuolg opar x axuwr ws iweaozy Tie; tis T& ayankuadls x; T&; NAOYE, 
MyJig ur analatu Myo;* ] Tagarlitw wel g weoria; H of yas wiv ves Toatra, Tos 
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courſes mentioned above. Now, to be altogether ſilent on a ſub- 
ject, that was plainly the occaſion of his writing, would have 
been an affectation that had rather betrayed, than covered, his 
ſelf- conviction. On the other hand, the ſoldier's pride of heart, 
the pedant's contempt for his unclaflical adverſaries, and the mo- 
narch's delicacy for the imperial dignity, would not ſuffer him to 
enter on a formal altercation. Beſides, in this caſe, he muſt either 
have confeſſed or denied the fact. The one would have com- 
pleted the triumph of his adverſaries; and the other offended the 
ingenuity of his friends. He therefore choſe a middle way: 
and, under ſhew of expoſing the denunciations of the Jewiſh 
prophets againſt paſt idolatries, as the ravings of enthuſiaſm, he 
covertly condemns the preſent triumphs of the church as the 
workings of the ſame ſpirit, upon the ground of a natural event, 
For, taking occaſion (though the ſubje& of the work before us 
was the reformation of Paganiſm) to vindicate that ancient worſhip 
from the diſhonours it had from time to time ſuffered, in the 
overthrow of its temples and idols, he pbſerves, that thoſe who ex- 
ulted moſt in its diſgraces, the Jewith prophets (whoſe writings, 
indeed, abound with exclamations and denunciations on the folly 
of idolatry, the impuiſſauce of idols, and the deſtruction to which 
both were devoted) had of all men the leaſt reaſon to triumph ; 
ſince their own TEMPLE had been thrice deſtroyed, and at that 
very time lay in ruins. This leads him to the ſubje& he wanted to 
touch upon: he therefore adds, that he ſpoke this out of no ill- 
will to the community of the Fews, for that he was himſelf de- 
firous of rebuilding their temple, No, but only to convince them 
that neither the overthrow of their temple, nor the temples of Pa- 
ganiſm, was to be aſcribed to divine wrath, but to the natural con- 
dition of earthly things. And, enraged at the contrary princi— 
ple, which occaſioned theſe exultations in the Chriſtian church, 
he attempts to ſhew, in the character he gives of the Jewiſh pro- 
phets, which he truſted the intelligent reader would apply to the 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian miniſters, that it was the iſſue of ignorance and ſuperſti- 1 
tion. Theſe prophets he repreſents as deſpiſing human ſcience, 
and acting upon the principles, and preaching to the capacities of 10 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious women, a character which was, and 
might be, objected to the Chriſtian miniſtry, whoſe writings are full 
of exclamations againſt Grecian literature, but what by no means 
ſuited the Jewiſh prophets, who appear to have had as much of the 
barbaric learning of thoſe early times as any of their Pagan neigh- 
bours. But, leſt this ſhould not ſufficiently mark his purpoſe, © | 
by an elegant fimilitude, in which he employs his favourite idol, | 
the Sun, to ſhew the root of theſe ſuperſtitions to be the ignor- | 
ance of nature ; he-makes thoſe, whom he ſuppoſes under its illu- l 
ſions, to cry out in the very exclamations that then reſounded 
from one end of the Chriſtian world to the other, Fear and tremble, 
ye inhabitants of earth !— Fire, lightning, the ſtword, darts, death, 
and all the frightful words (ſays he) which expreſs that one agſtruc- 
tive property of fire. By which he plainly enough inſinuates that this 
boaſted miracle, by which his purpoſe was defeated was only a na- 
tural eruption : but that the Chriſtians were as ignorant of natural 
cauſes as men who ſeeing the Sun through miſts miſtake it for 
a globe of terreſtrial fire. But as if now he had run riot, he ſud- 
denly checks himſelf, and obſerves, that this was a ſubject pro- 
perer for a private audience. And here the genius of Paganiſm 
came to his aid very opportunely; which, when pinched and diſ- 
trefled, was always as ready to cry out MYSTERY, as he ſays the 
A church was to call out FIRE. To fay the truth, it was full time 
2 to draw back. He had confeſſed his inclination and purpoſe of 
rebuilding the Jewiſh temple ; and had evidently enough hinted 
at the exultations of the Chriſhans on his defeat; fo that he 
had indeed nothing to do, but to put off the cauſe to a private 
audience, 
On this expoſition of the paſſage, let me juſt make the fo lowing 
remarks, 
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1. If we underſtand Julian's reflections as mdgfnite, nothing can 
be more disjointed or abſurd. The Chriſtians of that time were 
wont to draw an argument of the impuiſſance of pdlytheiſm from 
the repeated diſgraces the heathen temples and their idols had ſuf- 
fered in every period of the world. Julian undertakes to ſolve 
this objection; but, inſtead of directing his anſwer to the Chriſ- 

K tians, who now make it againſt him, he retorts it upon the Jews, 
who, many ages ago, had made it againſt orhers. Theſe he wan- 
tonly provokes at a time his views made them neceſſary to him, 
Again, he characteriſes theſe prophets in ſo ambiguous and looſe a 
manner, that you may either take them for the writers of the 
Old Teſtament, or the heads of the Jewiſh community of that 
time: which no rule of compoſition can account for, but that 
which allows cautious writers to explain one ſyſtem of things by 
the names that belong to another. Laſtly, he ſpeaks of zerr:- 
Hing exclamations as made by the prophets, which they never did 
make; and which, though made by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, are 
applied by them to the puniſhments of a future fate; whereas 
he is ſpeaking of what the worſhippers of one God ſay of the 
diſpenſation of his providence in the preſent, We muſt con- 
clude therefore, that the exclamations ridiculed in this paſſage 
muſt needs be thoſe which the recent event at Jeruſalem had juſt 
occaſioned. 

2. Take the paſſage in this determined ſenſe, and nothing can 
be more artful than the conduct of the imperial ſophiſt. Our re- 
ligion was at this juncture properly victorious. It was exulting 
over Paganiſm in the deſtruction of the temple at Daphne *; it was 


* 


* The Oracle of Apollo in the temple at Daphne near Antioch had been dumb for 
ſome time. When Julian came thither, he urged the God himſelf to declare the cauſe 
of his ſilence. The Oracle replied, that he was hindered by the bones of St. Baby- 
las, which were then inſhrined in his neighbourhood, Theſe Julian ordered to be re- 
moved: And ſoon after the temple at Daphne was burnt to the ground. The Chriſtians 
(ſays Sozomene) affirmed it was by lightning from Heaven: but the Pagans laughed at 

tlys, and ſaid it was fired by the Galileans, 


exulting | 
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exulting over Judaiſm in the divine oppoſition to the reſtora- 
tion of that at Jeruſalem; and over the Apoſtate Emperor in the 
diſgraces of both. This ſpirit Julian wanted to repreſs and mortify. 
In the caſe of Apollo's temple he had no reaſon to be delicate. 
As to that of the God of Ifracl, we have thewn, it would not 
bear a profefled mention. How has he conducted his diſcourſe ? 
By retorting upon the Jews, in the cafe of their old ruined temple, 
the Chriſtian objection ariſing from that at Daphne : which re— 
crimination ſerved a double purpoſe; to introduce what he had to 
ſay on his own baffled attempt; and to ſay it (which was the 
point) obſcurely and darkly, Thus the Chriſtian triumphs, which 
he introduces to ridicule, are ſo repreſented as to have a more ob- 
vious reference to the temple at Daphne, and a covert one to the 
temple at Jeruſalem, by the choice of ſeveral words and circum- 
ſtances which neceflarily extend it to that further meaning. Thus, 
for inſtance, the cireumſtance of their ignorance of nature, rc Wok 
aur Wanlwy ovies alie)ol, by which he would infinuate, that the 
readineſs in believing miracles ariſes from that ignorance. But 
he could never intend this obſervation ſhould be applied to the 
temple at Daphne, which he did not believe was ſet on fire by 
lightning. And thus again the words S., paxaipe, pou@elc, 


the ſcword, darts, death, which he adds to wig, X52, fire, light- 


ning, neceſſarily carry us to Jeruſalem, where the eruption occaſioned 
much human ſlaughter, whereas nothing ſuffered at Antioch but 
the temple of Apollo. And with theſe views the retortion on the 
Jewiſh writers will not appear ſo forced and unnatural. It was a 
Chriſtian practice to apply the language of the Old Teſtament to 
the events of the goſpel diſpenſation ; and the diſgrace of idols and 
idolaters being the conſtant ſubject of thoſe writings, we may be 
ſure, the Chriſtians would not fail to apply every thing of this na- 
ture to the preſent occaſion x. So that thoſe ſcriptures being em- 


ployed 


* Theodoret tells the following ſtory, very appoſite to this ſubje& : He ſays, that 
when Julian was at Antioch, one Publia, a venerable matron, and at the head of a com- 
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ployed as divine decifions to confirm their cauſe, naturally became 
the object of Julian's reſentment, 

3. This likewiſe well accounts for the title of Prophets, which 
he gives theſe Jewiſh writers or rulers; and for his abuſe of them 
under that character. It was to prevent the reader's ſtopping at 
Apollo's temple, when it was the writer's purpoſe to lead him 
ſilently to that of Jeruſalem : to which only the Jewiſh prophets 
and their prophecies had any relation. Theſe things then we may con- 
ſider as certain marks of his further meaning. And, indeed, if he 
had it not, what reaſon was there for being ſo ſhy in the mention 
of that idol temple ? its deſtruction did not at all diſtreſs him; as he 
believed it to be ſet on fire by the Chriſtians. But, in the other 
caſe, he had to do with the God of the Chriſtians ; and he was not 
yet in an humour, whatever he might be afterwards, to cry, Viciſti, 
Galilee. 

4. It being now ſeen, that Julian in this paſſage evidently refers 
to his defeat, the covert manner in which he owns himſelf over- 
come adds greatly to the weight of it. For no ſuſpicion can lie 
againſt ſo oblique a reference to the fact, even in the opinion of 
thoſe who could ſmell forgery in an open and direct confeſſion. 
An impoſtor, pionſiy diſpoſed to procure Julian's teſtimony againſt 


munity of virgins devoted to religion, took occaſion, whenever the Emperor went that 
way, to chant louder than was the cuſtom, in defiance of his impiety : they choſe too 
to ſing thoſe pſalms of David which ridicule the vanity and impuiſſance of idols, 
& Toy dd At. Thr db, and particularly the following verſes. The Idol. of the 
Heathens are but ſilver and gold, the work of men's hands: they that male them are like unto 
them, and ſo are all they that put their truſi in them, Julian (as he had reaſon) was 
offended with this inſult, and, as often as he paſſed by, ordered them to be filent, 
Inſtead of obeying, Publia exhorted her virgins to ſtrain their throats ſtill higher, 
and efpecially when they came to this verſe: Let God ariſe, and let his enemies be 
feattered. This provoked the Emperor to order one of his guards to bring out the 
old woman and box her ears, which (ſays the hiſtorian) Publia eſteemed a great 


honour, and went on to torment the apoſtate with her pfalm-ſinging, in the 
ſame manner as the author of the Pſalms tormented the evil ſpirit in Saul. L. iii. 
CC. xix. 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, would never think of doing it ſo obſcurely, as that it 
ſhould eſcape the notice of thoſe whom he principally intended to 
impoſe upon. | 

Thus far concerning the ArosTATE's own teſtimony. But as 
there were three parties intereſted in this affair, the Pagans, 
the Jews, and the Chriſtians ; our evidence might be thought de- 
fective, if any one of them were wanting on ſo important an oc- 
caſion. 

We ſhall therefore, in the next place, produce the teſtimony of 
a famous RaBsBt; who, though late in time, yet compoſed the 
work, from whence the following paſſage is taken, on the traditions 
and records of the ſeveral ages he writes of. This is the celebrated 
R. Gedaliah ben Joſeph Jechaja ; he lived in the fifteenth century, 
and, in his hiſtory called Schalicheleth Hakkabbala, expreſſes him- 


ſelf to this effect: © In the days of R. Channan and his brethren, 


about the year of the world 4349, our annals tell us, there was 
«© great earthquake over all the earth; by which the temple 
« which the Jews had raiſed at Jeruſalem with vaſt expence, at 
« the command of Julian the apoſtate, was thrown down. The 
day after the earthquake, a dreadful fire fell from heaven, which 
“ melted all the iron tools and inſtruments employed about the 
«© work; and deſtroyed many, nay incredible numbers of the 
% Jews *. I will make two remarks on this teſtimony. 1. The 
hiſtorian's calling it an earthquake over all the earth, is in the lan- 
guage of the Jews; and the ſame with that of the Evangeliſt, 
who tells us, that at the crucifixion, here was darkneſs over all the 
earth +. 2. This ſtory of a rebuilt temple, ſhews he had his ma- 


* In diebus R. Channan & ſociorum ejus, anno circiter orbis conditi 4349, me- 
morant libri annalium, magnum in orbe univerſo fuiſſe terræ motum, collapſumque 


eſſe templum quod ſtruxerunt Judz1 Hieroſolymis, præcepto Cæſaris Juliani Apoſ- 


tatæ, impenſis maximis, Poſtridie ejus diei [quo mota fuerat terra] de Calo ignis 
* multus cecidit, ita ut omnia ferramenta illius ædificii liqueſcerent & amburerentur 
Judæi multi atque adeo innumerabiles. Apud Wagenſeil, Tela ignea Satanz, 
4 Luke xxili. 44. 
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terials neither from Pagan nor Chriſtian writers; who are unani- 
mous that no more than the foundations were prepared. And, 
as there is no viſible purpoſe why he ſhould invent it, we muſt 
conclude, he found it thus related in the annals of the rabbins ; 
the compoſers of which might poſſibly draw this concluſion from 
what they found recorded of the immenſe contributions of their 


people. 3. The hiſtorian ſays, it was at the command of Julian; 


which, without bringing Chriſtianity into the queſtion, ſupplies 
his reader with a plauſible account of this viſible mark of the di- 
vine diſpleaſure at the attempt * ; and conſequently affords his bre- 
thren a principle on which they might believe the fa&, conſiſtently 
with their profeſſion of Judaiſm. 


CHAP. V. 


ERE then, for the preſent, we ſhall reſt our evidence; od 
THE CONFESSION OF OUR ADVERSARIES THEMSELVES: And, 
from the nature of the TESTIMONY, proceed to ſome conſiderations 


on the nature of the FACT, in order to the fuller eſtabliſhment of 


this important truth. | 

One of the requiſite qualities in a forged miracle, that pretends 
to live and do well, is, that the fact on which it riſes be private, 
obſcure, unconcerning, and remote from general obſervation. And 


though theſe circumftances may ſometimes attend a true one; yet 
that is but accidental, and hurts not its credit, ſo long as it is 


accompanied (which it ever is) with others, that ſupply their de- 


fects. But for a forged miracle to affect the diſtinction of public 


notoriety, would be too impudent a reliance even on religious cre- 
dulity. To feign a miracle on a civil fact, which muſt have paſſed 
in fight of a whole nation, would be rather an attempt to put out 
men's eyes, than to impoſe on their underſtandings. Hence it is 


* Book II. C. is P» 225. 
| We 
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we find, the lying wonders of him, whoſe coming was after the 
working of Satan *, ſo well anſwer the deſcription which He, who 
came with all the power of the Father, hath given us of every 
ſubtile Impoſtor in general, that hey love darkneſs rather than hight, 
becauſe their deeds are evil. | 

Now the prRoJEcT to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem was a public 
tranſa&ion, the moſt notorious and intereſting of that age. 

The ProJEcToR was no other than the Emperor of the world 
himſelf : a circumſtance alone ſufficient to draw the attention of the 
world upon it. 

His ATTEMPT produced other circumſtances that would obtrude 
themſelves even on the moſt incurious. The principal Jews were 
called together from all quarters +: Alypius, a man of the firſt 
figure, was put at the head of the undertaking : immenſe quanti- 
ties of materials were laid in; vaſt numbers of workmen were 
aſſembled; and the impotent triumphs of the Jews gave an eclat to 
every movement which the reſtleſs though determined ſpirit of 
Julian was hourly puſhing forward, 

The PLACE contributed no leſs to its notoriety. It was in the 


centre of the empire; and in the head quarters of the two religious 


parties that then divided it. 

The TIME likewiſe was critical. The religious world had juſt 
ſuffered a ſurpriſing revolution. It had been ſuddenly brought back 
from the new opinions to a profeſſion of the 6d. Yet the diſgraced 
religion, by courage and conſtancy in ſuffering, ſtill kept its ene- 
mies anxious amidſt all their ſucceſs, and feartul, amidſt all their 
power, for what might be the final iſſue. 

The ACTION too was capitally intereſting : The deſign of the 
project was to give the laſt blow to the credit of Chriſtianity. 
And the honour of the new and old profeſſion was ſtaked on the 
event. 

* 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 
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We have ſhewn that every body underſtood ] ulian' s purpoſe to 
be no other than to put a public affront upon Revelation. Paga- 
niſm was big with expectation. The Church in general was alarm- 


ed ; but the more knowing and pious amongſt them, to the very 


laſt, mocked and defied the impiety of the attempt *. 

Such were the various paſſions and intereſts which concurred with 
the ime and place, to engage the attention, aud excite the i impatience 
of all men for the event. 

But now, when full expectation on the one ſide, and continued 
alarms on the other, had ſet the world at gaze, the project ſud- 
denly diſappeared. It was as it had never been; and the temple 


once more preſented itſelf in its old ruins; but with a worſe face, 


of horror and deſolation. A ſurpriſing iſſue of ſo much determined 
power, and immenſe preparation! 

A world, thus attentive and concerned, could not but be defirous 
of knowing the cauſe of ſo ſudden a change of meaſures, if it were 
a change of meaſures, that influenced the event. Did the em- 
peror relent? Did his agents fail in their obedience ? or were 
the Jews, on better thoughts, become reſigned to their viſita- 
tion? Was the purpoſe diverted by a foreign invaſion, or by 
domeſtic troubles? Did ſome hoſtile Barbarian, at that juncture, 
break in upon the empire; or ſome rebellious province ſuſpend 
and weaken its authority? Or, laſtly, did the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves defeat the inſult, by oppoſing force to force? One or 
other of theſe cauſe's muſt be given, to account for the defeat in 
a common way : and yet the aſtoniſhed inquirer perceived that 
none of theſe had any thing to do in it. The emperor's hatred to 
our holy faith kept increaſing to his death : Alypius's fidelity to his 


* Cyrillus, poſt Maximum confeſſorem, Jeroſolymis habebatur epiſcopus. Apertis 
igitur fundamentis, calces cxmentaque adhibita : nihil omnino deerat, quin die poſtera, 
veteribus deturbatis, nova jacerent fundamenta; cum tamen epiſcopus, diligenti con- 
ſideratione habita, vel ex his quz in Danielis prophetia de temporibus legerat, vel quod 
in evangeliis dominus prædixerat, perſiſteret nullo genere fieri poſſe ut ibi a j udæis lapis 
ſuper lapidem poneretur, Res erat in expettatione,—Rufini Hiſt, Eccl. 1, x, c. 37, &c. 
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maſter, and zeal for the old ſuperſtition, were without bounds; 
and the mad inſolence of the Jews proved them ready to ſtorm i 
heaven itſelf to get into their old quarters. The empire, in all I 
other parts, was at peace; and the only enemies it had, in Zbeſe, 5 
were the Perſians; who were too much alarmed by Julian's pre- 
parations, and too much taken up in putting their own frontiers 
in a condition of defence, to think of farther provoking him by 
new inroads into the empire. 

What then would be the ſtate of men's minds on this poſture of 
affairs? Thoſe who were at a diſtance would, in their loſs fora | 
natural cauſe, be attentive to what was told them of a miracle *. 
And thoſe who were on the place would want no means of con- | 
vincing them. For nothing was equivocal. The directors, the 
overſeers, and the chief agents in this attempt, were all ſcattered 
and diſperſed ; and, ſurely, by no panic terror. An earthquake, 
that let looſe a ſubterraneous fire, joined to a heaven all in flames, 
tore in ſunder the foundations, deſtroyed the workmen, and burnt 
up and conſumed the materials. Effects, which were all the objects 
of ſenſe, and, what is more, remained ſo for a long time after. 
For many of thoſe who ſurvived their fellows, bore about them 
the laſting marks of their puniſhment : and, another religious revo- 
lution coming on, the ſite of the temple was ſuffered to retain that | 
face of ravage and combuſtion, which the eſcape of pent-up fires | 
always leave behind them +. 1 

In this account then all parties muſt agree. And, by what re— | 
mains of antiquity, it appears they did ſo: A conſent, not pro- | 
cured in the way whereby falſe reports of the like kind have ſome- 
times procured it. For this was no trifling event, laid in a remote SIDE | | 
corner, ſcen but by a few prejudiced relators, and accompanied 
only with ambiguous circumſtances : In which caſe, partly from 
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contempt of a thing incredible, partly from neglect of a thing un- 


intercſting, but principally from an indolence that ſhuns the trouble 
of examining, many a monkith tale. hath made its fortune. But 
here, had the fact been groundle/s,:or the event different, their 
falſehood muſt have been known to thouſands: and what was ſo 
ealy to be diſproved, the intereſts of thouſands would have ex- 
poſed. Had the circumſtances been ambiguons, they could not have 
paſſed uncontroverted : for This was not of the nature of the mi- 
racle ſaid to be procured by the prayers of the, thundering legion, 
which only gave teſtimony to the pc] er of Chriſt, a matter about 
which Paganiſm was very indifferent: This went to the quick, and 
expoſed the impotence and falſehood of their idols, a charge which 
always put the Gentiles out of temper. But if they were ſo cold 
in the cauſe of ſuperſtition as to need a ſpur to vindicate its ho- 
nour, This they had likewiſe in the triumphs and exultations of 
the Chriſtian miniſters; who, in their ſermons, their apologies, 
their hiſtories, addreſſed both to friends and enemies, relate the 
event in all its circumſtances; call upon the numerous eye-wit- 
neſſes to atteſt the truth; appeal to the ſtanding marks of the fact, 
the traces of a dreadful exterminating fire over all the place, and 
on many of the perſons concerned; and, laſtly, defy the advocates 
of idolatry to gainſay the exactneſs of their relation. 


Such is the illuſtrious miracle we have here attempted to defend. 


We have examined it on the ſevereſt rules of rational aflent. And 


we find it eſtabliſhed on that full concurrence of happy circum= 
ſtances which, we might expect, ſhould attend a miracle ſo ſingular 
in its nature, and ſo important and deciſive in its uſe, 

But there is one circumſtance almoſt peculiar to it, and, as it 
crowns all the reſt, will deſerve our moſt ſerious regard. It is this, 
that the az/cmp! and the iſſue are ſo interwoven with one another, 
that they muſt ſtand or fall together. For whoever allows that 
Julian began to rebuild the temple, which he could not finiſh, 
mult confeſs the obſtruction came from above, becauſe no human 
impediment 
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impediment interfered. And whoever denies the obſtruction muſt _ 1 
deny the attempt, becauſe if there were no obſtruction of that kind, 9 


there was none at all: and if there were none at all, then there was i 
nothing to be obſtructed. That is, Julian never attempted to re- i 


build the Temple; an inference ſo furiouſly ſceptical, as would 
overturn the whole body of civil hiſtory. 
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Vol. IV. Inh A DIS- 


L 414 ] 
A DISCOURSE 
ON THE ATTEMPT or THE 
EMPEROR JULIAN 


TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 


AVING now ſo well eſtabliſhed the mir AcLE, we have little 

need to inquire into the objections that may be made to it, 

any further than as we may be led by our own curioſity, or in- 

clined to gratify the curioſity of others, in ſeeing how far the ca- 

priciouſneſs of wanton wit can go in its frolics towards perplexing 
the plaineſt and moſt evident of uſeful truths. 


CHAP. I 


IRS T then it may be objected, That the credit of the mi- 
racle reſts entirely on the truth of this ſuppoſition, That the 

holy oracles of God bave declared, that the Fexwiſh Temple ſhould never 
be rebuilt : For if this were not predicted, the reſtoration of it did 
not 


: 
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not impeach the divine veracity ; nor, conſequently, was its ho- 
nour concerned in fruſtrating the attempt. Now the word of God 
no where ſays that the Jewiſh Temple fhould never be rebuilt ; on 
the contrary, it inſinuates that it ⁰ It predicts, in general 
terms, the total, but not final deſtruction of the Temple; and, in 
expreſs words, ſays, That Jeruſalem ſhall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles UNTIL the times of 1h: Gentiles be fulfilled. Which imply 
there was to be a period to the deſolation, though the 71me be fo 
obſcurely marked as to make the fixing it uncertain.” 

The objection is plauſible, and well deſerves a ſolution, On 
which account (the method of the Diſcourſe concurring) it was 
thought proper to obviate it in the very entrance on this argument; 
where it is ſhewn, from the nature of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
religions, that the zozal deſtruction, mentioned in the Prophecies, 


neceflarily implied a final one: For that, in the order of God's 


diſpenſations, the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian Religions could' never 
ſtand together: when This became eſtabliſhed, That was to be done 
away. But while the temple remained, Judaiſm till exiſted : when 
That was overthrown, the religion fell with it ; and conſequently 
muſt riſe again with the temple. But as this religion was 7 to riſe 
while Chriſtianity continued, the Temple was never to be reſtored, 
The conſequence of all is, that, If it were reſtored, Chriſtianity 
could no longer ſupport its pretenſions, nor the prophets nor Jeſus 
the truth of their predictions. 


C 


ECON DLV, The teſtimony of Amm. Marcellinus, deciſive 

as it is, hath been cavilled. It is ſuſpected, . That He is no 
original Evidence; but hath taken the account, he gives us of what 
then paſſed at Jeruſalem, from the Chriſtian writers : the work in 
which we find it being compoſed near twenty years after the event, 
when the fathers had turned what there was of the natural fact 
Hhh 2 into 
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into a miracle; and, by their declamatory eloquence, had made it 
famous throughout the now be/zeving empire.“ 

This objection abounds with abſurdities : but it is not of my in- 
vention. 

It ſuppoſes Marcellinus to have taken his account from the 
Chriſtian writers, becauſe there were no other to be had: for if 
there were other, then the Hiſtorian's authority does not reſt on 
their teſtimony ; or, if it does, it reſts on a good foundation, the 
evidence of Chriſtian writers, ſupported by the Pagan. But is it 
likely that an unbeliever, a man of ſenſe, and a lover of truth, 
ſhould ſo confide in thoſe of the new perſuaſion, ſpeaking in their 
own cauſe, and unſupported by other evidence, as to deliver a fact, 
in terms of abſolute certainty, which diſcredited a religion he re- 
verenced, and a maſter he idolized ? Could we, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſuppoſe him capable of preſerving the memory of ſo 
unſupported a ſtory, we ſhould at leaſt look to find it delivered in 
ſuch terms of doubt and ſuſpicion as he mult needs think were juſtly 
due unto it. 

But the ObjeQor * ſeems to have attended as little to the tuation 
and circumſtances, as to the character of the Hiſtorian, When this 
event happened at Jeruſalem, Ammianus was not in winter-quarters 
afar off in Gaul or Germany ; but near at hand, in the emperor's 


court at Antioch, and in an office of diſtinction. The objector, I 


ſuppoſe, will allow that Julian made the attempt. The attempt, I 
have ſhewn, was in its nature, fuch as muſt draw the attention of 
the whole empire upon it. Ammianus repreſents it as one of the 
moſt conſiderable enterpriſes of his maſter's reign 3 and that it was 
projected to perpetuate his memory. It miſcarried. And is it poſ- 
fible the cauſe of the miſcarriage could, at that time, be more a 


ſecret to him than the undertaking? Yet, if we believe the ob- 


jector, the firſt news he heard of it was from the Chriſtian Prieſts. 
Be it ſo. I ask no more, to ſhew the objection devoid of all com- 


* Nr. $. 
mon 
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mon ſenſe. A courtier of credit, a curious obſerver of what paſſed 
about him, hears nothing of what happened in his neighbourhood, 
at the time it did happen, though in an affair that engaged all 
men's attention. Many years after, in hunting for materials to 
compoſe his hiſtory, he ſtarts this ſtory. And where, I pray, does 
he find it! Why truly ſkulking in the cover of a thorny and per- 
plext inveRtive, or flaunting amongſt the meretricious ornaments, 
and on the authority, of looſe and prejudiced declaimers, records it, 
in his Annals, as a fact unqueſtionable. Not, as was ſaid, to de- 
rive credit to his maſter or his religion, but to entail eternal diſ- 
honour upon both : and all this without giving either of them the 


leaſt relief; as was eaſy to be done by only telling from whom he 


had his ſtory. 

In a word, we ſee, the objection ariſes out of this circumſtance, 
The diſtance of time beiween the fact and the hiftorian's account of it. 
But ſuch a circumſtance can never ſupport a concluſion of this 
nature, but in the caſe where a writer, who had an occaſion to 
record a memorable fact at the time it happened, omits to do fo; 
and afterwards, at the diſtance of many years, ſticks it into his 
hiftory, without any reaſon given for his preceding ſilence. But 
this was not the caſe here: Amm, Marcellinus tells the ſtory as 
ſoon as ever he had an opportunity of ſo doing; which was when 
he retired from buſineſs to write hiſtory. And the diſtance between 
#hat and the event is ſo far from taking from the credit of his rela- 
tion, that, as was obſerved, it adds greatly to it. 


For we cannot but conclude, that as a foldier and man of buli- 
neſs, he kept a journal of every thing that pafled ; though we 
| ſhould not ſuppoſe, what is equally probable, that as a lover of 
letters he had very early formed his deſign of writing hiſtory, In 
what, therefore, concerned the tranſactions of thoſe times, he had 
a ſure and caſy way of coming to the truth; which was by com- 
paring his own diary with the later. and better digeſted, accounts 
of others. But indeed the nature of the fact, and the gray of 
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the writer, ſhew us, there was little danger of miſtake. An au- 
thentic account of this whole matter was doubtleſs amongſt the 
papers of ſtate; to all which our hiſtorian had free acceſs. And 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe his relation to be no other than a faithful ab- 
ſtrat of Alypius's letter to Julian, we ſhould not, I believe, be a 


great way from the truth. It is certain, that a prudent hiſtorian, 


circumſtanced as Marcellinus then was, could not have acted a 
wiſer part than to relate ſo nice an adventure in the very words of 
the perſon, to whoſe conduct it was committed: for in ſo doing, 
he found himſelf in that rare ſituation of adherence ſtrictly to truth, 
without offending either of the parties who then ſtrove for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. We may further obſerve, that this ſuppoſition clears 
up another objection which has been made to his narrative. 
For, . FE: 08; 
Thirdly, we are told, * that the teſtimony of Marcellinus does 
but half our buſineſs : for though he gives a circumſtantial relation 
of the fact, he ſpeaks of it as a natural, not a miraculous, event.“ 
The /ormer objection, we ſee, ſuppoſes he had gone too far; This, 
that he hath not gone far enough. And yet I cannot underſtand 
how a profeſſed Pagan could have ſaid more, in conſcience. This 
objector, ſure, is not fo unreaſonable to expect, he ſhould have re- 
corded the triumphs of the Goſpel over his own religion, in the 
words of the Chriſtian writers, Becauſe the other Objector had 
taken it into his head that he was beholden to them for his account 
of the ſtory. | 
Thus far we may be certain: Had Ammianus thought it an 


artifice or impoſture, he would have contrived to tell us ſo. For 


what ſhould hinder him? Not any regard to the leaders of the 
Chriſtian ſe, upon whom the ſcandal would have fallen; for he 


is not backward, on every occaſion, to expoſe their follies and per- 


verſities. On the other hand, the general character of Paganiſm 
made him very eaſy not to form any diſtin judgement about the 
matter. Had he had any ſuch inclination, he was fairly invited 
to it by what he found (and therefore honeſtly related) of the 

obſtinacy 
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obſtinacy of the eruption, - reſolutely bent to drive them to a diſ- 
tance *. | 

After all, a faithful hiſtorian, thus circumſtanced, muſt be ſuf- 
ficiently diſtreſſed. 

But Ammianus's ſkill was great, like his honeſty ; and he found 
a way to diſengage himſelf with honour. Other conſiderations 
apart, the fact was too notorious to be ſmothered, and too impor- 
tant to be paſſed over: at the ſame time, the mention of it was 
nice and delicate ; it was like walking over thoſe burning ruins 
while yet hot with the breath of the avenger. Two things, in it, 
equally required management, the Motive to the attempt; and the 
nature of the defeat : the one affected the glory of his maſter ; the 
other, the intereſts of his religion. See, now, his addreſs, and 
how artfully he has come off! Julian gave different reaſons for 
his project, as beſt ſuited the views he had on thoſe to whom he 
told it. To the Jews he affected compaſſion for their ſufferings, 
and reverence for their holy rites: To his Prigfts and Sophifts, we 
may be confident, he revealed his ſecret purpoſe to be the difgrace 
and ruin of revelation : And to his courters and military men he 
pretended, what was moſt to their humour, the fame and glory of 
the enterprize. Though Ammianus was certainly no dupe to his 
profeſſions, yet he found it convenient, and he thought it fair, to 
convey that motive to poſterity, which Julian had given to his 
corps. The defeat was next to be conſidered. To own the mira- 
cle, would be condemning his Regen; explicitely to deny it, 
would be violating his Honour. He avoided this dilemma, by em- 
ploying the words of the original Relator: and when we lee, in 
huis account, the very language of a narrative of State, we can no 


more doubt that he did employ them, than that Alypius himſclr 
ſent his maſter a relation of the whole affair. 


But if the neceſſity of ſaying ſo much diſtrefled his Principles, 
the neceſſity of ſaying no more crampt his Genius; which was 


* Hocque modo elemento &finatins repellente, ceffavit inceptum. 
See the.note in p. 410. 
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bold and ſwelling; and prompt, on theſe occaſions, to pour along 
the torrent of his eloquence. Hear how pompouſly he deſcribes an 
earthquake at Nicomedia. — * Eminuere Niemeier clades— But 
the reader will find the reſt below “. 


He profeſſes, we ſee, to tell his ſtory briefly and nds And I 
believe he did ſo. Yet his &revizy does not hinder him from ſpe- 
cifying the very day, nay even the hour when + this or that cir- 
cumſtance was remarked : nor his truth from giving us as minute 
a deſcription of the various kinds of deaths as at a battle in Homer, 
How different is this from his relation of the event at Jeruſalem ! 
There he does not ſo much as inform us of the month in which it 
happened; we ſhould even have been at a loſs for the year, but 
that the Perſian expedition directs us, to which the form of his an- 
nals hath connected it. And fo far is he from dwelling upon the 


* 6 _—cyjus ruinarum eventum were brevitergue abſolvam. Primo lucis exortu die none 
© tal. Septembrium, concreti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paulo ante coli ſpeciem 
© confuderunt : et amandato ſolis ſplendore, nec contigua vel appoſita cernebantur : ita 
e oculorum obtutu præſtricto, humo involutus craſſæ caliginis ſqualor inſedit. Dein, 
« Helat numine ſummo fatales contorguente manubias, ventoſque ab ipſis excitante cardinibus, 
© magnitudo furentium incubuit procellarum, et elifi literis fragor; hæe que ſecuti 
„ typhones atque prefleres, cum horrifico tremore terrarum, civitatem et ſuburbana fun- 
“ ditus everterunt. Interim clamoribus variis excelſa culmina reſultabant, guæritantium 
conjuglum liberoſque, et fi quid neceſſitudinis arte conſtringit. Peſ horam denique ſecun- 
dam, multo ante tertiam, ar jam ſudus et liquidus latentes retexit funereas ſtrages. 
Nonuulli enim ſuperruentium ruderum vi nimia conſtipata ſub ipſis interiere ponderibus. 
„ 94am collo tenus aggeribus obruti, cum ſupereſſe poſſent fi qui juviſſent, auxiliorum 
© jnopià necabantur. Ali lignorum extantium acuminibus fixi pendebant. Uno ictu 
© cxfi complures paullo ante homines, tune promiſcuæ ſtrages cadaverum cernebantur, 
© usoſidlam domorum inelinata faſtigia intrinſecus ferebant intactos, angore et inedia 
© conſumendos.—Alli ſubita ruinæ magnitudine oppreſſi nidem adhue mollibus conte- 
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„ ountur, Collifis 9azdam capitibus, vel humeris præſectis aut cruribus, inter vitæ mor- 
e tiſque confinia, aliorum adjumenta paria perferentium implorantes cum obteſtatione 
„% magna deſerebantur-—" 


+ He is alike circumſtantial in dating that other dreadful commotion which happened 


jn the firſt conſulate of Valentinian and his brother“ diem duodecimum Kal, Auguſ- 


© tas, Contule Valentiniano primum cum fratre, horrendi terrores,“ Sc. 1, xxvi. 
E, 10. | | 
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ſlaughter that followed, the too certain conſequence of eruptions 
of this nature, that, had it not been for the Chriſtian writers, we 
might have ſuſpected his horrble balls of fire * had contained little 
more than a lambent flame, for any milchief that followed. 

Again, he is not content to relate the Nicomedian earthquake, 
and cxpatiate only on its fects: he is as particular in deſcribing 
both the pragnaſlics that preceded it (ſuch as the firmament over- 
caſt, and the day darkened with ſtorms and tempeſts), and the 
ſymptoms that attended it (ſuch as the lightning and whirlwind). 
While, on the other hand, his account of the diſaſter in Jeruſalem 
is ſtript of all theſe circumſtances of terror; though they be the 
conſtant forerunners and attendants of fiery eruptions; and, if we 
may believe the Chriſtian writers, did actually precede and ac- 
company this : nor have we any reaſon to diſbelieve them, becauſe 
they ſpeak (as we ſhall ſec) of certain phænomena, the natural 
effects of the diſordered elements, which they erroneouſly aſeribe 
to a different cauſe. 

But this is not all: Ammianus, to give us the moſt fearful idea 

f this deſolation at Nicomedia, ſays, the conflict of nature was 
ſuch, as if the God of Nature himſelf, armed with all the ſtores 
of heaven, was hurling his lightning over a periſhing world. But 
we find not a line of this imagery in the affair at Jeruſalem. The 
Deity is there kept out of ſight ; though the repeated eruptions, 
which, he ſays, ſeemed ob/7inately and reſalutely bent to drive the 
workmen to a diſtance, drove him to the confines of ſuperior agen- 
cy. But he was unwilling, and for a good reaſon, to call his 
readers after him. 

What could occaſion a conduct ſo different in a caſe ſo ſimilar ? 
Had he related the one as a noted fact, and the other but as an 


uncertain rumour, ſomething might be pretended. But this makes 


the difficulty, he tells them both as facts, and facts of equal 
notoriety and truth. A difficulty nothing can ſolve but what we 


* Metuendi globi flammarum, . 


Vol. IV. Iii © have 
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have already ſhewn to be the caſe, the baſhfulneſs of a backward 


evidence. 

In this light we ſee, that his relating the eruption of Jeruſalem 
as a natural event, takes nothing from the reality of the divine in- 
terpoſition. When a Pagan bears teſtimony to a fact of this im- 
portance, we may be as ſure it is a miracle as, when a Papiſt bears 
teſtimony to a miracle of no importance at all, we are ſure it is a 
trich. | | | | 

But his re/erve is ſo far from depriving us of the benefit of his 
teſtimony, that it is that which ſupports it. Had we found a Pagan 
ſpeaking like a Chriſtian Father on this occaſion, his evidence had 
ſoon become as ſuſpected as that of the Jewiſh hiſtorian, where he 
ſpeaks of Chr; which one of the ableſt and moſt candid of his 
critics has fairly condemned for an impoſture; and another equally 
reſpectable, who would fain bolſter up its credit, frankly owns, 
could never come from him in the condition it is brought down to 
us. This miracle, without queſtion, embarraſſed Marcellinus no 
leſs than the WoRKER of miracles diſtreſſed the other Hiſtorian : 
whoſe caſe the excellent Writer, juſt now mentioned, has well de- 
ſcribed. But had poſterity made equally free with both, I ſhould 
have deſpaired of diſengaging my Author with the addreſs and abili- 
ties he has ſerved Joſephus *. | 

In a word, all we want of our adverſaries is to have the fact ac- 
knowledged as Ammianus relates it. Its nature depends neither 
on his, nor on their, nor on our opinion of the matter, but on the 
nature of things. We think, indeed, that it ſpeaks itſelf, But, 
for the ſake of thoſe who think otherwiſe, I propoſe, in the courſe 
of this examination, to ſhew, that it was an effect, which no power 
but that of the moral Governor of the univerſe was able to pro- 
duce. 


I proceed, then, in my ſubje&t; to which theſe cavils are only 
the prelude. | 


* See Mr. Forſter's Diſcourſe, intituled, A Diſſertation upon the account ſuppoſed 
to have been given of Jeſus Chrifl by Joſephus, & e. Oxon, MDCC XLIX. “ 


CHAP. 
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1 ** next obje d ion to the fact ariſes from what, one would 
ave hoped, ſhould have been the chief ſupport of it, THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE FATHEXS. But their credit amongſt faſhion- 
able letters is now ſo low, that if thcy do not diſhonour the cauſe 
they appear in, it is all we are to expect from them. For, as a late 
writer * graciouſly allows us to believe every ſtrange thing except a 
MIRACLE, fo, to ſay the truth, we are apt enough to credit every 
ſtrange relator of antiquity, ſo he be not a FATHER. And yet, it 
is very certain, the fathers were, at worſt, no more prejudiced in 
favour of Religion, than their Pagan neighbours were prejudiced 
againſt it. And whether theſe were philoſophers, ſophiſts, or ſtateſ- 
men, if we read their works, we ſhall find that very credulity, pre- 
judice, falſe reaſoning, and ill faith, which theſe objectors pretend 
has been diſcovered in ſome of the moſt celebrated of the fathers. 

But what 1s it They have done, in the point in queſtion, which 
proves ſo injurious to their own cauſe? „Why, it ſeems, they 
differ greatly from Ammianus, in their relation of this extraordi- 
nary fact; by adding many circumſtances to his; ſome of which 
are utterly incredible.” 

Whether it were the Fathers, or their Cauſe, which render their 
accounts incredible, will be ſeen in due time. At preſent let me 
obſerve, it greatly eaſes their defence, that it cannot be fairly pre- 
tended, that the Chriſtian writers contradict the relation of Ammi- 
anus, in any the leaſt particular. 


In the Second place, What I ſaid before, of Marcellinus' 8 ſub- | 


ſtrations, I here repeat of the Fathers additions; that they are 40 
far from invalidating the fact, that they add greatly to its ſupport. 
We have ſhewn Marcellinus to be an vum Evidence, who 


* In a book, intituled, i Philoſophical Eſſays concerning Human Underſtanding,” 
printed 1748, p. 199, : 
Iiiz hath 
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hath eautiouſly avoided ſaying more than was juſt neceſſary to ſave 
harmleſs his character of a faithful hiſtorian. It was natural then 
to expect he had ſtudiouſly omitted ſuch circumſtances as made moſt 
for the honour of that cauſe to which he was neither a friend nor 
favourer. 

Thirdly, Admitting it was as is pretended, that incredible things 
are to be found in their relations: this circumſtance will ſcarce be 
deemcd ſufficient to overthrow a well-atteſted fact, by any who 
conſider that ſuch as are beſt eſtabliſhed have never been exempt 
from theſe injurious pollutions. The miracles of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles have not eſcaped the adulterations of heretics, And if this 
were ſufficient to diſcredit truth, there is not a fact in civil hiſtory 
that would ſtand its ground. As to thoſe who expect a certain in- 
nate virtue in Truth, of force to extrude all heterogeneous mixture, 
they expect a quality which was never yet found in it, nor, I fear, 


_ ever will. Nay, the more notorious a fact of this kind is, that is 


to ſay, the more eye-witnefles there are of it, the more ſubje& it is 
to undeſigned depravation; as there muſt be, amongſt a large 
cloud of evidence, ſome men of heated fancies : and the greater the 


communication, and the frequenter the colliſion, of theſe warm 


heads, the more active and inflamed will be the creative faculty of 
the mind; which, in that ſtate, we find, has always been the ſemi- 
nary of falſe circumſtances of the prodigious kind. 

But we ſhould grant a great deal too much in allowing this to 
be the caſe here. Providence did not do its work by halves; nor 
was penurious in the grace ſo ſeaſonably beſtowed upon the ſuffering 
church. For, what, we have ſhewn, was performed in the fight 
of all men, we ſhall ſee, was faithfully commemorated by the moſt 
celebrated preachers and apologiſts of that age; and as foberly and 
carefully recorded by the beſt hiſtorians of the following. And if, 
travelling downwards in a blind and heavy road, it contrafted ſome 
ſtains of the ſoit through which it paſſed, it was never ſo diſ- 
figured as to have thoſe dirty features miftaken for its natural coun- 


tenance, by any the leaſt attentive obſerver. 
The 
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The Chriſtian Evidence for the fact are GuEGORY Nazianzen, 
AmBRosE, and CyHRysosToM. Theſe lived at the time it hap- 
pened. The next age produced Ruyinus, SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, 
and THEODORET, whoſe teſtimony is perfectly conſiſtent one with 
the other. In the laſt place are PHIL OSTORGTUs, THEoPHANES, 
Onostus, NiceeHoRvs, ZoNARAS, and CEDRENUs, who, although 
diſtant and different in age, are, ſo near allied in judgement, that 
they are here put together; not to add credit to the cauſe they 
ſerve ; but, by ſeparating them from their ſeveral contemporaries 
of a better paſte and compound, to bear alone the ſhame of their 
proper folly or prevarication. 

The original evidence, as we ſaid, are Ambroſe, Chryſoſtom, and 
Geegory Nazianzen. Of theſe, Ambroſe lived far in the Wet ; 
and having, as may be ſuppoſed, received only a general relation of 
the fact, he delivers it as generally. Have you not heard (ſays he, 
writing to the emperor Theodoſius) how when Julian gave command 
to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, the workmen were deſtroyed by a 
FIRE ſent from God * ? 


In 


* This is an epiſtle to the Emperor, written on a very ſingular eccaſion—A certain 
biſhop had excited his flock to burn a Jewiſh ſynagogue: which being complained of to 
Theodolius, he ordered the offenders to be puniſhed ; and that the biſhop ſliould re- 
build it at his own expentce, The impiety of this ſentence was ſo offenſive to Ambroſe, 
that, having reminded the Emperor of the fate of the Jewiſh Temple, he aſks him, 
whether he does not expect the ſame diſhonours ſhould attend his command, which 
followed the attempt of julian. Non audiſti, Imperator, quia cum juſſiſſet Julianus 
e reparari Templum Hieroſolymis, quod divino qui faciebant repagulum. igne flagrarunt ? 
Non caves ne etiam nunc faciat? Adeoa te non fuit jubendum ut Julianus hoc juſ- 


« ſerit.“ Ep. xl. It was well this miracle was performed by God, to do honour to 


himſclf: Had it been to do honour to the biſhops of his church, we ſee how little they 
deſerved it! Here is one who violates the civil peace, and invades the religious rights 
of his neighbour ; and another who ſupports him in ſo doing, on the authority of the 
miracle at Jeruſalem. In which they either foully prevaricate ; or groſly miſtake the 
purpoſe of God's interpoſition. They repreſent it as intended for an example to the 
magiſtrate to reſtrain the Jews from all exerciſe of their ſuperſlition ; when it was evident- 
y for no other purpoſe than to ſupport the truth of the divine predictions concerning. 

the: 
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In which may be diſcerned the different fortune that naturally 
attends /ruth and fab. A fable, the further it goes, the more 
it gathers : for, like all untunely productions, coming out, at firſt, 
rude and unformed, it leaves room for charitable invention to give 
it ſhape ; which, by general contribution, ſoon raiſes it to a bulk 
that looks conſiderable. Whereas the circumſtances of a true ſtory 
drop off, one after another, as it advances in its progreſs, till it 
becomes ſtript, and contracted to its eſſence: for there being pre- 
ciſion in the teſtimony of the evidence, and conviction in the nature 
of the fact, men, on its firſt appearance, are leſs ſolicitous, as they 
have leſs need, to ſupport it by its circumſtances, than to convey 
it by its eſſentials. | | 

Chryſoſtom, indeed, was in the neighbourhood of the place. 
But, ſpeaking to an audience as well inſtructed in the affair as him- 
ſelf, though he had frequent occaſion to put them in mind of ſo 
diſtinguiſhing a mercy, yet always dwells m generals; juſt as he 


would have done in referring to the crucifixion, or to any other 


the moſt known incident in the Goſpel. Thus, in his Diſcourſe 
againſt the Jews and Gentiles, ſpeaking of the deſolate condition of 
the temple, he ſays “ For in our times that monarch, who ex- 
% ceeded all men in his malice to our holy faith, both lent the aid 
<« of the Imperial authority, and became an aſſociate in the deſign. 
«© They began the work, but could make no progreſs; for a FIRE, 
& burſting from the foundations, drove away, and diſperſed all con- 
e cerned in the undertaking *.“ | 


the ruin of a certain temple. Theodoſius was to expect the fate of Julian. And why? 
Becauſe he was /upportinz thoſe very rights of nature which Julian then violated; For the 
attempt to rebuild the temple was but one of the many arts he employed to extirpate 
the Chriſtian Faith by violence. But it has always been the trick, and has often proved 
the deſeat, of Intolerance, to place their miſerable Principle on ſuch foundations as are 
found moſt of all to diſeredit it. | 

* —x yop ird T5; Y, Thy vutligns 6 marie; tic aonicnas vinoa; Backing, x, towney C,, Tore 
ovuvireat:, x, 7% teys mal, x; 8N wiper e@g200) lev 1Iv1nfnoay, A wie GT Tor Yeprhia 
ix rn wWeiles avrolg ammhacoy, Adverſus Judzos et Gentiles, tom. i. 
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The only contemporary /ather, therefore, from whom we can 
expect a detailed hiſtory of the event, is Gregory Nazianzen. For 
he, not living at a diſtance, like Ambroſe ; nor preaching, like 
Chryſoſtome, to thoſe who knew every circumſtance, but reſiding 
in theſe quarters, and writing in defence of our holy faith, againſt 
Julian, in an appeal to the Roman Empire, was both qualified by 
his knowledge, and called upon by the nature of his performance, 
to be particular in his relation of the fact. 

Now, as his account muſt undergo a ſevere ſcrutiny, it will be 
but fair to give it in his own words. Speaking then of Julian, he 
lays, 

„After having run through a courſe of every other tyrannical 
* experiment againſt the Faith, and, upon trial, deſpiſing all of 
e them as trifling and contemptible, he, at laſt, brought down the 
& whole body of the Jews upon us; whom, for their ancient turn 
„ to ſeditious novelties, and an 1nveterate hatred of the Chriſtian 
«© name, he choſe as the fitteſt inſtruments of his machinations. 
4 Theſe, under a ſhew of great good will, which hid his ſecret pur- 
é poſe, he endeavoured to convince, from their ſacred books and 
e traditions, which he took upon him to interpret“, that now was 
© come the time foretold, when they ſhould return to their own 
& Land, rebuild their temple, and reſtore the /aw to its ancient 
force and ſplendor. When theſe things had been thoroughly 
« inſinuated, and heartily entertained (for deceit finds eaſy admit- 
e tance when it flatters our paſſions), the Jews ſet upon the work 
of rebuilding with great attention, and puthed on the project 
« with the utmoſt labour and application. But when now driven 
« from their work by a violent whirlwind and a ſudden earthquake, 
they fled together for refuge to a certain neighbouring church 
% ({ome to deprecate the impending miſchief; others, as is natural 
+ in ſuch caſes, to catch at any help that preſents itſelf; and others, 


*I think Gregory -uſes the word ini%zgu ironically, in the ſenſe of pretending to 
interpret with a prophetic ſpirit, 


again, 
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again, Inveloped in the crowd, were carried along with the body 
of flyers): there are who ſay, the church refuſed them entrance; 
and that when they came to the doors, which were wide open 
but a moment before, they found them, on a ſudden, cloſed by 
a ſecret and inviſible hand; a hand accuſtomed to work theſe 
wonders for the terror and confuſion of the impious, and for the 
{ſecurity and comfort of godly men. This however is now invariably 
affirmed and believed by all, That as they ſtrove to force their way 
in by violence, the FIRE, which burſt from the foundations of the 
temple, met and ſtopt them, and one part it burnt and deſtroyed ; 
and another it deſperately maimed, leaving them a living monu- 
ment of God's commination and wrath againſt finners. Thus 
the affair paſſed; and let no man continue incredulous concern— 
ing this, or the other miraculous works of God. But ſtill the 
thing moſt wonderful and illuſtrious was a light, which appeared 
in the heavens, of a Croſs within a Circle. That name and 
figure, which impious men before eſteemed ſo diſhonourable upon 
earth, was now raiſed on high, and equally objected to the com- 
mon view of all men; advanced, by God himſelf, as the trophy 
of his victory over unbehevers ; of all trophies the moſt exalted 
and ſublime. Nay further, they who were preſent, and partak- 
ers of the miracle we are now about to ſpeak of, ſhew, to this 
very day, the fign or figure of the croſs which was then marked 
or impreſſed upon their garments. For, at that time, as theſe 
men (whether ſuch as were of us, or ſtrangers) were ſhewing 
theſe marks, or attending to others who ſhewed them, each 
preſently obſerved the wonder, either on himſelf or his neigh- 
bour : having a radiant mark on his body or on his garment : 
in which there was ſomething that, in art and elegance, exceed- 
ed all painting or embroidery x.“ 


This 
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This is the only contemporary writer amongſt the Chriſtians 
who delivers the account of the miracle differently from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, that is, with additional circumſtances. Let us ſee then 
what handle he hath given to the objector. 

But before we come to examine what he really affirms, and takes 
upon his credit to ſupport ; it will be proper to ſet in a true light 
what he is only ſuppoſed to affirm, and what he does not undertake 
to warrant. 8 

He tells us, it was reported, that beſe who fled for refuge to an 
adjoining church, whoſe doors were wide open but a moment before, 
found them ſuddenly cloſed by an inviſible power, —And, without 
queſtion, They who could not then get in, did believe the im- 
pediment to be miraculous. They did not conſider, that a frighted 
croud, all preſſing to be foremoſt, would ſoon choak up a wider 
paſſage than the door of a little oratory, like this where they 
ſought for refuge, had the doors been ſtill en. But he tells us 
they were ſuddenly cloſed: and, if they opened outward, the power 
that ſhut them could be only invijſible to a blind croud, half frighted 
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out of their wits. And, indeed, Gregory himſelf intimates, in 
the following words (where he ſpeaks of the fiery eruption) that 
this was not the general opinion; and particularly not his own; 
for he inſinuates what he deemed to be the true cauſe of the im- 
pediment, in telling us they ftlrove 10 force their way in by violence. 
But (adds he) that which followed, namely, the eruption, zs now 
invariably afſirmed and believed by all, As much as to ſay, time and 
cool examination, which corrected the firſt reports, have left the 
miraculous circumſtance of the impediment doubtful ; but have put 
that of the eruption out of all queſtion. 

This being premiſed, we come to the circumſtances additional 
to the account of Marcellinus. Gregory mentions three: 1. 4 i- 
wind and earthquake. 2. The ligbi which appeared in the heavens of 
a croſs within a circle; and, 3. The figure of a croſs on the bodies and 
garments of the workmen and aſſiſtants. Theſe, indeed, Gregory de- 
livers as unqueſtioned facts, doubted or contradicted by none: and 
of ſo trite aud frequent mention w the divines and hiſtorians of this 
time, that it is obſervable he tells the main fact, the fiery eruption, 
not directly or abſolutely, but only obliquely and occaſionally, for 
the ſake of a circumſtance not ſo generally known. Of all theſe, 
therefore, it will be incumbent on us to give ſome good account. 
I ſhall try them on the teſt of Ammianus's relation, as that is made 
(though only for this purpoſe) the ſtandard of the truth ; and 
doubt not but they will be a/l/ found very credible, notwithſtand- 
ing their different degrees of evidence ; the firſt, the whirlwind 
and earthquake, being neceſſarily connected with the eruption re- 
corded by Ammianus; the ſecond, the croſs in the heavens, a 
likely attendant on the then unquiet ſtate of the elements: and the 
third, the croſs on the garments, very conſonant to what we know 


of meteorology. 


1. Firſt then, as to the ear/bquake, Natural hiſtory informs us, 
that fiery eruptions, of which it makes frequent mention, are al- 
ways preceded by an ear/bquake. And, indeed, the obvious nature 
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of the thing inſtructs us, it can hardly be otherwiſe; the force of 
fire making its way through a heavy load, oppoſed to its exploſion, 
cannot but throw the incumbent earth into convulſive ſtruggles, 
during the agitation. And this tumult in the erior elements 
muſt needs communicate itſelf to the adjoining; parts of the ſuperior. 
Hence it hath ſo generally happened, that the diſorder below has 
been accompanied with the like above; ſuch as fierce whir/winds 
and 4 troubled ſky : this was the firſt ſignal of the like dreadful 
conflict in the deſolation at Nicomedia, as Ammianus himſelf re- 


lates it. Conereti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paullo ante 


cli ſpeciem confuderunt, ventoſque ab ipſis excitante cardini- 
„ bus,” &c, Thus far, therefore, Gregory's account is not only 
agreeable to the uſual courſe of things, in their unquiet ſtate, but 
the appearances are told in their order; the wyoriwnd, the earth- 
quake, and the fire. 

2, The light which was ſeen m the' heavens of a croſs within a cir« 
cle, is the ſecond thing we are to ſpeak to. Of this kind of phæ- 
nomenon, the eccleſiaſtical, the civil, and the natural hiſtory, both 


of ancient and modern ages, affords us ſo many inſtances, that it 


will give us very little trouble. Not to keep the Reader in ſuſ- 
penſe, it was neither more nor leſs than one of thoſe meteoric 
lights, in a ſtill and clouded ſky, which are not unfrequently ſeen 
in ſolar or lunar halos: And when the parhelia, and paraſelenes, 
which ſometimes attend them, are added to that appearance, we 
can eaſily conceive how greatly the pomp of them muſt be increaſ- 
ed. To ſupport this account, we may obſerve, that this celeſtial 
croſs was not ſeen till the conflict in the ſky was over: it being the 
night after the ſtorm, and the night after that, as Theodoret“ in- 
forms us; where, by the way, we may obſerve, this was a lunar 
halo. 
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their original. But fo far from that, the circle was brought as a 
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It was the ſame appearance, from whence (as Euſebius and 
others tell us) Conſtantine the Great drew the happy preſage of 
an approaching victory: it was the ſame which Cyril of Jeruſalem 
ſaw over that city, in the time of his ſon Conſtantius; to whom 
the good biſhop ſent the news, and, indeed, endeavoured to make 
the moſt of it, The hiſtorians of the middle ages have, at difterent 
times, occaſionally mentioned the like appearances ; and, gene- 
rally, mentioned them as miraculous. Since the revival of learn- 
ing, the Naturaliſts and aſtronomers have taken notice of ſuch as 
happened in their times ; and have attempted to explain their phyſi- 
cal cauſes, 

But here I find what I had farther to ſay, on this ſubject, already 
done to my hands, in a very ingenious and learned diſcourſe * of 
the excellent J. A. Fabricius: to which, with much ſatisfaction, 
I refer the Reader: For it is not my way to repeat what others 
have proved before me; or to defraud them of the praiſes due to 
their diſcoveries. 


I will only make one obfervation. All theſe meteoric croſſes are 
repreſented as being encompaſſed by a luminous circle. A circum- 
ſtance, which, if but commonly attended to, would have betrayed 


convincing argument of their being miraculous. With this, Gre- 
gory triumphs + over the mathematicians or aſtrologers ; and defies 
them to account for it by their rules of art. Would the reader 
know the ground of ſo groſs a deluſion ? It was no more than this, 
the circle was ſo eſtabliſhed an emblem of victory, that, like one 
of Epicurus's Simulacra (the exuviæ of bodies, as theſe of minds), 
they regarded it as the moral phantom that proclaimed Julian's defeat. 


* Iatit. “ Exercitatio critica, qua diſputatur, Crucem, quam in ccelis vidiſſe ſe 
% ;uravit Conſtantinus imp. fuiſſe phenomenon naturale in balone ſolari.“ Vid. Bib. 
Græc. vol. vi. | 
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For figure and rhetoric had, in moſt times, but eſpecially in thoſe, 
been an overmatch for reaſon and ſcience. 

3. But the laſt circumſtance (ſay the objectors) ſo far exceeds 
all the common length of credulity, that its invention muſt have 
put fancy to the ſtretch, and even fraud itſelf to the bluſh : and this 
is, the mark of the croſs impreſſed upon the bodies, or garments, of 
the people preſent. 

As extraordinary as this may ſeem, I do not deſpair of regaining 
thoſe whom it hath moſt revolted. 

But firſt it will be neceſſary to call in a writer of the next claſs, 
and conſider his words—** When therefore (ſays Socrates) a vaſt 
% number were aſſembled on the place, another prodigy happened; 
& for a FIRE FELL FROM HEAVEN, which conſumed all the work- 
„ mens tools *.“ As this hiſtorian is the only writer who ex- 
plicitely + mentions /ightning, and its effects; it will be proper to 
conſider its credibility. Under the laſt head we have ſhewn, how 
a fiery eruption muſt occaſion a previous earthquake; and this earth- 
quake, a ſtormy ſky. But air, put into a violent motion, always pro- 
duces lightning, when it abounds with matter ſuſceptible of inflam- 
mation. And thoſe columns of air, which lie over places that labour 


with convulſive throws to caſt out an inkindled matter from its 


entrails, muſt needs be impregnated with vaſt quantities of ſulphu- 
reous particles, which the earth, in that condition, exſudes from 
its pores, and which the ſolar heat draws upwards. But the na- 
tural hiſtory of theſe eruptions ſupports this reaſoning. And 
Ammianus, whoſe evidence we have ſo often appealed to, gives 
us an example of it in the before-cited caſe of the earthquake at 
Nicomedia, attended, as appears by his account, with a firey erup- 
tion, like that at Jeruſalem. Now this hiſtorian tells us, that 


> TIepirler Sr ob wohnar, I rige vt , irvyivelauue Wie Yap is f nec“, dla T% 
Tay oixoJopuwy tgyanuia νοοι,jj,. SOC, L. iii. c. 20. . 

+ Philoſtorgius, by the mode of his expreſſion and by the order in which he puts 
things, ſeems as if he meant this fire, in the following words; 28 hd, yap, whe ii 
78; ipya Gola pale e N, oe ixanmvir, Ex. Lib. vii. c. . 
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there, the earthquake was preceded by /igh:ning, as well as ſtorms. — 

«+ Concreti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paullo ante coli ſpe- 
e cjiem confuderunt—Dein velut numine ſummo fatales contorquente 
© manubias ventoſque ab ipſis excitante cardinibus, &c. hæcque 
« ſecuti typhones atque preſteres, cum horrifico #remore terrarum.“ 
The ſame, he affirms of that more dreadful earthquake which 
happened in the firſt conſulate of Valentinian and his brother. 
Paulo poſt lucis exortum, denſitate prævia fulgurum acrius 
« vibratorum tremefacta concutitur omnis terreni ſtabilitas pon- 
& deris *.“ — 

Lightning therefore, we ſee, is one of the conſtant concomitants 
in this deſolation. 

Now lightning is formed by the ferment and exploſion of ſul- 
phureous and bituminous exhalations from the earth, mixing with 
nitrous acids in the air. And as this mixture, or combination, is 
variouſly proportioned, according to the then caſual concourſe of 
elementary particles, ſo its deſtructive effects are various. Some- 
times it hath been known to ſcorch up the cloaths without pene- 
trating the body ; and, ſometimes again, to break all the bones 
without diſcolouring the fleſh or cloaths ; nay, even to melt the 
ſword without injuring the ſcabbard. In the i cate we muſt 
conclude, the ſulphur predominated ; in the /azter, the ſalts. And 
according to %% proportion, the lightning in queſtion fſeems to 
have been formed. For, they tell us, it melted the iron inftru- 
raents, but hurt neither the cloaths nor fleſh ; on which it affixed 
a croſs, without any ſenſible notice at the time of the impreſſion. 
For I make no ſcruple to affirm, that this mark was the natural 
effect of lightning, fo conſtituted. 

Phat lighting falls in regular figures, hath been een 
obſerved. The moſt unlikely, one ſhould think, is the circular; 
and yet, in that, it hath been commonly known to fall : the 
moſt likely is the angular, (and a cr is but two ſtraight lines 


* L. XXvi. E. 10. 


meeting 
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meeting at right angles); yet this, though not very rare, has been leſs 
common. 

But, it will be ſaid, „the fathers make it a matter of much 
more importance : and the fantaſtic things they tell of theſe croſſes 
exclude both nature and ſober miracle; and admit of no other cauſe 
but fraud or fanaticiſm; even though we ſhould ſubſtract from the 
account the contradictions that ariſe from their joint teſtimony. 
Gregory * and Socrates + ſay theſe crofles were ſhining and radi- 
ated: but Theodoret I tells us, they were not bright and ſhining, 
but ſhaded with a dark colour: again, Rufinus and vocrates affirm, 
they were by no means to be waſhed out &.“ 

All this, it muſt be owned, hath the rank air of inventive pro- 
digy. Yet view it well, and you ſce nature breaking in upon you. 
In a word, the fathers could have ſaid nothing more corroborative 
of our account; which reduces them to a natural phznomenon : 
for the qualities they give to theſe croſſes, not only thew them to 
be meteoric, but inform us of their very ſpecific nature; which was 
preciſely that of the PruosPHoRUs. 

They ſhone by night, and were dark, and ſmokey-coloured by 
day (for thus, the different accounts of their appearance, given us 
by Gregory and Theodoret, are plainly to be reconciled, by the 
teſtimony of Rufinus ||) the very property both of natural and ar- 
tificial Phoſphori, Of the ff kind, are inſets, rotten-wood, 
ſhell-fiſh, tainted fleſh “, ſcales, feathers, of certain animals, &c. 

Of 

* Karaurtfoce 
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Ut etiam qui diluere pro ſui infidelitate voluifſet, nullo genere valeret abolere. 
Ruf.——&rorAbruw x) Gnorpixe gihoilis, 893 Tru UI. Socr, 


| In ſequenti nocte in veſtimentis omnium ſignaculum crucis ita evidens apparuit. 
Hit. Eeck |. Xx. ©: 37. 


** Hoſſein the ſon of Ali, and grandſon of Mahomet, was killed in aſpiring to the 
throne in the Califate of Yeſid, His head was cut off and carried by a ſoldier to the 
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Of the /atter, that ſolid body, in particular, made from urine 
(for almoſt all bodies will afford it) with which, if one writes, 
as with a pencil on paper, the letters, in the night, will appear 
like flame, and, in the day time, preſent only a dim, ſmokey 
ſuffuſion. | | 

The reader will be further confirmed in this opinion, if he con- 
ſiders of what the artificial phoſphorus is compoſed ; which is chiefly 
a fixed falt, obtained by a long proceſs by fire ; in the courſe of 
which much of this element ſeems to be imbibed : ſo as to give 
the minute parts of the phoſphorus the proper motion and agita- 
tion to produce light. Now the ſalts were predominant in the 
lightning in queſtion, as appears by its violent effects on metals, 
and its innocuous contact with ſofter bodies. And we can eaſily 
conceive how that high ferment, by which lightning is formed, 
may produce a natural phoſphorus, in the ſame manner as a long 
proceſs by fire makes the ar iſicial. CE 

This will account too for the difficulty in waſhing out the marks. 
Thoſe on the bodies would ſooner diſappear ; thoſe on the habits 
more ſlowly. And it is obſervable, that, though Gregory tells us, 
the curious yet produced (when he wrote) the marks on the gar- 
ments; he ſays nothing of thoſe on the bodies. 

And now, I prefume, the candid reader may be diſpoſed to abate 
his wonder, and inclined to give the fathers credit for the facts, 
how much ſoever they might be miſtaken in the immediate cauſe 
of them: and the unbeliever, from the fate of ſo promiſing an objec- 
tion, may be taught the uſe of modeſty and diffidence, when he 
oppoſes his own reaſon to the truths that eſtabliſh Revelation, 
But to put the matter farther out of doubt, I ſhall produce a 
paſſage from the Adverſaria of the famous Is aac Casavson, written 
while in England, and, as his ſon Meric conjectures (to whom 
we are indebted for it) about the year 1610-11. It follows in 


governor of Couſſah; as it lay on a table in the night the wife of the ſoldier pretended 
that a lambent flame played about the head, which might very well be, But this by the 
Partiſans of Ali was eſteemed a great miracle, 


theſe 
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theſe words: This day the Lord Biſhop of Ely “*, a prelate of 
« preat piety and holineſs, related to me a wonderful thing. He 
& ſaid he had received the account from many hands, but chiefly 
% from the Lord Biſhop of Wells, lately dead +, who was ſuc- 
& ceeded by Biſhop Montague; that in the city of Wells, about fit- 
te teen years ago 4, one ſummer's day, while the people were at 
& divine ſervice in the cathedral church, they heard, as it thun- 
&« dered, two or three claps above meaſure dreadful, ſo that the 
% whole congregation, affected alike, threw themſelves on their 
„ knees at this terrifying ſound. It appeared, the lightning fell 
e at the ſame time, but without harm to any one. So far, then, 
& there was nothing but what is common in the like caſes. The 
„ wonderful part was this, which afterwards was taken notice of 
e by many, that the marks of a cRoss were found to have been 
« imprinted on the bodies of thoſe who were then at divine ſer- 
e vice in the cathedral. The Biſhop of Wells told my Lord of Ely, 
„ that his wife (a woman of uncommon probity) came to him, 
«© and informed him, as of a great miracle, that ſhe had then the mark 
« of a croſs impreſſed upon her body. Which tale when the Biſhop 
« treated as abſurd, his wife expoſed the part, and gave him ocular 
&« proof, He afterwards obſerved, that he had upon himſelf, on 
&« his arm (as I take it) the plaineſt mark of a . Others had it 
* on the ſhoulder, the breaſt, the back, or other parts. This ac- 
*« count that great man, my Lord of Ely, gave me in ſuch a 
% manner, as forbade me even to doubt of its truth 8” _ 


Here, 


* Doctor Lanc. Andrews, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

+ Dr, John Still. 

+ The following note was communicated by a learned friend. R. W. 

„Hoe etiam anno [1596], in agro Somerſettenſi, urbeculæ epiſcopalis, cui a fontibus 
«Velles [Wells] nomen, templum—die dominico, magni plebis frequentia, fulmine 
% concuſſum, & ardere viſum ; ingenti populi conſternatione, planctu & lamentatione : 
„ flamma undique circumvolitans omnem multitudinem circumplexa eſt, majore formi- 
„ dine quam damno, quippe veſtes & capilli eg intactis ak ranger Rob. 
| Johniton, Rerum Britannicarum Hiſtoria, L, vii. p. 223. 
$ Rem miram mihi narrabat hodie Dom, Cairns Elienſis, ſanctæ pietatis Antiſtes. 
Vol. IV. LI I Dicebat 
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Here, then, we have the very ſame event, happening from the 
ſame cauſe, the burſt of lightning. The only difference is, that 
here the croſs appeared upon the bodies only: there both on the 
cloaths and bodies. A difference which the more or leſs ſubtilty 
of the meteoric matter would occaſion. 

The fact, we find, is as well atteſted as a fact can poſſibly be. 
A biſhop, of the greateſt name in his time for virtue and know- 
ledge, receives it from an eye-witneſs, and a party concerned, a 
biſhop likewiſe of an irreproachable character, and tells it to a man 
whoſe candid honeſty and well-digeſted learning had rendered him 
one of the greateſt ornaments of the age in which he lived. This 
account his ſon, a man of learning likewiſe, and of approved inte- 
grity, finds under his father's own hand, in his Adverſaria, and 
gives it to the world; with this additional information, that he, 
the ſon, who had been beneficed in Somerſetſhire, had never heard 
the fact diſputed, but had frequently met with ſeveral who pre- 
tended to a perfect knowledge of it. 

To this let me add, that religion was out of the queſtion. Here 
was no church, or churchman, no ſe& or doctrine, to be confuted 
or eſtabliſhed, by the atteſtation of a prodigy. The great critic 


Dicebat ſe accepiſſe A multis, ſed præcipue a Dom. Epiſcopo Vellenſi nuper mortuo, cui 
ſucceſſit Dom. Montacutus : eveniſſe ante annos circiter xv, in urbe Wella, ſive ea di- 
cenda, Valla, die quadam æſtiva, ut, dum in Eccleſia Cathedrali populus ſacris vacabat, 
duo vel tria tonitrua inter plura audirentur, ſupra modum horrenda, ita ut populus 
univerſas in genua ws d procumberet ad illum ſonum terribilem. Conſtitit fulmen 
ſimul cecidiſſe, fine cujuſquam damno tamen. Atque hæc vulgaria, Illud admiran- 
dum, quod poſtea eſt obſervatum a multis, repertas eſſe cructs imagines impreſſas cor- 
poribus eorum, qui in æde ſacra tum fuerant. Dicebat Epiſcopus Vallenſis D. Elienſi, 
uxorem fuam (honeſtiſſima ca fœmina fuit) veniſſe ad ſe, ct ei narraſſe pro grandi mi- 
raculo ſibi in corpore impreſſa ＋ ſigna extare; quod cum riſu exciperet Epiſcopus, 
uxor, nudato corpore, ei probavit verum eſſe quod dixerat. Deinde ipſe obſervavit ſibi 
quoque ejuſdem I] manifeſtiſſimam imaginem impreſſam eſſe, in brachio, opinor ; aliis 
in humero, in pectore, in dorſo, aut alia corporis parte. Hoc vir maximus, Dom. 
Elienfis, ita mihi narrabat, ut vetaret de veritate hiſtoriæ ambigere, Ex Adverſ. 
If, Caſaubon, apud Mer, Caſaubon. in tract. intit. Of credulity and incredulity, p. 118. 


{peaks 
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ſpeaks of it as a phyſical, though a wonderful event. The very 
biſhops deliver it to one another, and to him, as only an eſcape of 
nature. The biſhop's wife indeed, at firſt, ſeemed a little planet- 
ſtruck with ſuperſtition ; and while ſhe thought herſelf only diſ- 
tinguiſhed with this badge of ſanctity, was very willing it ſhould 
paſs for a miracle, But the honeſt biſhop laughed her out of this 
conceit : and when ſhe found how ſmall a part of the honour was 
likely to fall to her ſhare, ſhe ſeemed content to ſubmit it to her 
huſband's better judgment. 

Now, as religion and religious purpoſes had nothing to do in 
this wonder, that extraordinary philoſopher *, once before quoted, 
will permit us to give it credit. 

It is indeed ſo well proved, as to bear much weightier obſer— 
vations than any I have to lay upon it: what I have to ſay being 
only this, 1. That the two or three dreadful exploſions perfectly 
agree with what hath been obſerved of the componency of that 
lightuing which produces ſuch an effect; namely, that it abounded 
with nitrous and fixed ſalts. 2. The relation ſays, it was ſome 
time after that the croſſes were found upon the bodies of the pa- 
tients ; and that the biſhop obſerved one upon himſelf on talking 
with his wife about it. This may give light to a paſſage in Gregory, 
which has the air of myſtery, and yet amounts to no more than 
what the ſimpler and leſs ſublime pen of this modern critic ex- 
plains. The words of Gregory are theſe : As they were ſhewing 
theſe marks, or attending to others who ſhewed them, each preſently 
obſerved the wonder, either on one or his neighbour ; a radiant mark 
on his body or his garment. 

But ſuppoſe it ſhould be ſaid, T' hat the circumſtance of light 
ning, on which we pretend to explain this phænomenon, is not 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ; as it is mentioned but by one hiſtorian ; 
and only in two words; and by the general name of a fire from 


The author of Philoſophical Eſſays, &c. 
L112 Heaven," 
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Heaven,” Whoever ſays it, will gain little, if his deſigu be to in- 
validate the circumſtance; and yet leſs, if he thinks that the diſ- 
credit of that circumſtance will deprive us of the means of account- 
ing for the creſſes. For it appears, from the nature of things already 
explained, that a fire from beneath might produce this effect as na- 
turally as a fire from above. And by a relation, as well atteſted 
and notorious as the fact preſerved in Caſaubon, we have a famous 
inſtance of its having actually produced it. The excellent Mr. 


BoYLE, in his aſcourſe of ſome unheeded cauſes of the infalubrity and 


ſaiubrity of the air, gives us the following hiſtory from Kircher and 
others. «© And that the ſubterraneal effluvia may produce 
effects, and therefore probably be of natures very uncommon, 
« irregular, and, if I may ſo ſpeak, extravagant, may appear in thoſe 
„ prodigious CROSSES that were ſeen in our time, viz. in the. year 
« 1660, in the kingdom of Naples, after the eruption of the firey 
„ mountain Veſuvius; of which prodigies the learned Kircherus has 
« given an account in a particular Diatribe : for theſe croſſes were 
« ſeen on linen-garments, as ſhirt-ſleeves, womens' aprons, that 
had lain open to the air, and upon the expoſed parts of ſheets; 
„ which is the leſs to be admired, becauſe, as Kircher fairly gueſſes, 
„the mineral vapours were, by the texture that belongs to linen 
„(Which conſiſts of threads croſſing one another, for the moſt 
c part, at or near right angles) eaſily determined to run along in 
« almoſt ſtraight lines, crofling each other, and conſequently to 
« frame ſpots reſembling ſome one, and ſome another kind of croſſes. 
% Theſe were extremely numerous in the ſeveral parts of the king- 
e dom of Naples; inſomuch that the Jeſuit, that ſent the relation 
to Kircher, ſays, that he himſelf found thirty in one altar-cloth, 
&« that fifteen were found upon the ſmock-fleeve of a woman, and 
c that he reckoned eight in a boy's band: alſo, their colour and 
magnitude were very unequal, and their figures diſcrepant, as 
may appear by many pictures of them drawn by the relator ; hey 
6 would not waſh out with ſimple water, but required ſoap; their 

« duration 
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“duration was alſo unequal, ſome laſting ten or fifteen days, and 
&« others longer, before they diſappeared “.“ 

1. The firſt obſervation I ſhall make on this curious narrative, 
is, that theſe Veſuvian creſſes appear to have been impreſſed only 
on the garments, and not on the bodies: juſt contrary to thoſe 

occaſioned by the lightning at Wells; which were on the bodies, 
and not on the garments: while the Julian croſſes appeared on 
both. The reader, therefore, if he likes it, may ſuppoſe, without 
any abſurdity, that in the caſe at Jeruſalem, the crofles on the bo- 
dies were cauſed by the /zghning ; and the croſſes on the garments, 
by the eruption from the foundations. 

2. The Veſavian croſſes were extremely numerous ; which agrees 
well with the relations of Sozomene and Theodoret, the laſt of 
whom ſays, their garments were #//ed with them. 

3. Theſe Veſuvian croſſes were hardly to be waſhed out: which 
exactly agrees with what Socrates and Rufinus tell of the ſame re- 
markable quality in the crofles at Jeruſalem. 

4. Laſtly, we underſtand, that the marks of ſome of thefe 
were of conſiderable duration; as were thoſe mentioned by Gre- 
gory Nazianzene ; which, he ſays, continued to the time he 
wrote, 

So much then for the contemporary evidence ; which, though 
fathers of the church, are come off, we ſee, with honours and moſt 
ſo in a circumſtance of a very delicate nature. 

In the next claſs are Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene and Theodoret. 
And all they add to the miraculous of Gregory's relation, are theſe 
two particulars, 1. The /;ghining, or a fire from Heaven, men- 
tioned by Socrates. And, 2. this other circumſtance, told us by 
Theodoret, that «when they began to dig the foundations, and carry 
out the earth, an incredible number of people was employed all day 
long upon the wort. But in the night, the earth, thus taken out, 


* Works of Mr, Boyle, in folio, vol. IV. p. 293. 
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returned, of its own accord, from the valley into which it had been 
thrown *. 

The caſe of the Iigbining hath been conſidered already, where 
it was brought in to explain the nature of the croſſes. And, on 
that occaſion, its cloſe connexion with the reſt of the phænomena 
was examined and explained. 


What reſts to be accounted for 1s only the filling again of the 


foundetions with the earth that had been thrown out. And this 


appears to be one of thoſe natural events, which, when mens 
minds are poſſeſſed with miracles (whether real or imaginary) they 
are wont to explain into prodigies: of the ſame nature and origin, 
doubtleſs, with that imagination in Gregory, that when the croud, 
which were tumultuouſly breaking into the church, had ſtopped 
up the paſſage, they were kept back by an inviſible hand. For ad- 
mit the fact as Theodoret relates it, that the foundations were filled 
again, and the valley, into which the earth had been thrown, was 
emptied ; nothing was more natural than for an earthquake to do 
both, if it did any thing at all. The uſual effect it is obſerved to 
produce, being an entire alteration in the face of things ; ſuch as 
the filling what is empty, and the emptying what is full. Caſſio- 
dorus, called the Senator (who abridged the Tripartite Hiſtory 
which Epiphanius Scholaſticus compoſed out of thoſe of Socrates, 
Sozomene, and Theodoret), ſmooths what looked too rugged in 
this miracle, by the lightneſs and currency of his expreſſion, node 
vero ſpontanea terra de valle creſcebat + ; ſuffering the reader to go 
at his pleaſure into the ſolution here given : In ſupport of which it 


will be proper to obſerve, that the ſhocks of the earthquake were 
repeated at different times. Gregory, we lee, tells us of one which 


happened by day, when the labourers were driven for refuge to a 


neighbouring church. On the other hand, Socrates as expreſsly 


* Ext! N opbrlew hee Y rd x inPopeiv, marnptgior piv vr u Huge web A I. lap N 6 
xs eUToparru; at Ths Pagaly® Aililibilo. Eccl. Hiſt, L. iii. c. 20. 
+ L. vi. C. 43. | 
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mentions one by night“: the very ſame (as appears from the ſimi- 
larity of the effects) which Socrates ſpeaks of, in theſe words : 
On the coming day, when they were to begin with the foundation, a 
great earthquake happened+: Sozomene's caſt out ones from the 
foundation; ſo did that of Socrates FJ. It overturned a portico, and 
cruſhed to death ſeveral who were then abiding in it &: And this 
Theodoret expreſsly ſays happened by night, and to men 
aſleep ||. 

The order, or, to ſpeak more properly, caſual diſpoſition of Theo- 
doret's relation, is this: The miraculous filling again of the foun- 
dations—The diſperſion of the lime and ſand by tempeſts—The 
earthquake - After that the eruption, and then, for a cloſe, the fall 
of the portico. 

From hence I would obſerve, 1. That, though Theodoret, by 
the turn of his expreſſion, would ſeem to infinuate, that the erup- 
tion followed the earthquake very ſpeedily ** ; yet we ſee, by Sozo- 
mene, there was a conſiderable ſpace between; ſufficient to clear 
again the foundations from the ruin they had ſuffered ++. But leſt 
it ſhould be ſaid (as it hath been obſerved there were ſhocks of an 


carthquake at ferent times) this might be what immediately pre- 


ceded that eruption, it will be proper to take notice, that the re- 
fiction Theodoret makes upon it is the very ſame with, and, in- 
deed, appears to be borrowed from, what Socrates makes on the 
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earthquake, which he expreſsly ſays happened by night *. Now, 
between this, and the eruption, he tells us, there was time ſuf- 
ficient for many to come out of the country to Jeruſalem, whither 
the fame of the earthquake had brought them +. But Theodoret's 
own expreſſion helps us to aſcertain the thing. He ſays the fire 
broke out, ex tw epurooperwr Fejuenicv, from the foundations which 
were ready dug, in order to be built upon, which ſuppoſes what 
Sozomene ſays, to be true, that there was time to repair the diſ- 
orders which that ſhock of the earthquade had occaſioned, 
And thus Caſſiodorus underſtood him: For, ſpeaking, as we ob- 
ſerved above, of this miraculous return of the earth, he ſays, every 
thing was prepared anew J. 

By this time the Reader begins to ſee day, through the thick 
confuſion of Theodoret's cloud of circumſtances : in which, his ad- 
dition of the wonderful, in filling again the works, amounts only 
to this, that an earthquake, in the night, tumbled ſome rubbiſh 
into the foundations; and forced ſome out from a valley into which 
it had been thrown. agree 

The disjointed parts in Gregory, Socrates, and Sozomene, and 
which are ſtill further diſtorted by Theodoret, the Latin Hiſtorian 

Rufinus fairly reduces to their place. Behold (ſays he) in the 
night, the laſt that preceded the day for laying the foundation, a 
« prodigious earthquake ariſes, by which, not only the ſtones of 
« the foundations are. caſt abroad and diſperſed, but almoſt all the 
« edifices, that were about the place, are thrown down and levelled. 
© Public porticos alſo, in which a great multitude of Jews, who 
«© were obſerved to puſh on the work with moſt vigour, had their 
& abode, being thrown down, bury all that are found under them 


* Ale. & i 78 YEroputvs "T2882i2; K AAS. Socrat. | 
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Nocte vero ſpontanea terra de valle creſcebat. Solutis itaque prioris etiam funda- 
menti reliquiis, nova omnia præparabant. L. vi. c. 43. 
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ein their ruins “.“ Thus Rufinus, by fairly putting together the 
ſeveral parts of one event, hath ſhewn, that levelling the ground, 
and overthrowing the porticos, were the ſimple conſequences of 
the earthquake: while Theodoret, by isjoimting them, and de- 
livering the effects ſeparately, and without their common cauſe, 
hath made two miracles out of one natural event. 


The Reader now ſees what the FATHERs have to ſay on the oc- 


caſion. He has had their teſtimony laid at large before him. Let 
us ſtop a moment then, and caſt a general eye upon the whole. 
I perſuade myſelf we ſhall ſee ſuch a concurrence and conſiſtency 1n 
the accounts of the Two PARTIES ; ſo perfect an agreement between 
the Pagan teſtimony, and the f7/ claſs of Chriſtian writers; ſo cloſe 
a dependency between zheſe and the ſecond claſs; and ſuch a con- 
nection and enchainment of one fact to another, throughout the 
whole, as will force the moſt backward to confeſs, that the hand of 
God was of a truth in this wonderful defeat. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian, and Ambroſe, ſpeak ſimply of 
the firey eruption ; Chryſoſtome goes one ſtep further, and tells us 
of its fatal effects. Gregory enters more minutely into the affair: 
he uſhers it in with what 1s always found to be the precurſors of 
this dreadful judgement, forms and earthquakes and cloſes the 
ſcene with two meteoric phænomena, likely enough to ſucceed it, 
though, indeed, not ſo much in the way of common obſerva- 
tion. 

The following writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene, and Theo— 
doret, add little to theſe relations. But the manner in which the 
tell their ſtory (at the ſame time that it confirms, and explains th 
accounts of thoſe who went before) proves they are not mere tran- 
{cribers from their predeceſſors; at leaſt not from ſuch of them as 


* Ecce, Nocte, qua ad incipiendum opus jam ſola reſtabat, Terrz motus ingens 
oboritur, et non ſolum fundamentorum ſaxa longeque lateque juctantur, verum etiam 
totius pene loci zdificia complanantur, Porticus quoque public, in quibus Judzorum 
multitudo, quæ operi videbatur inſiſtere, commanebat, ad ſolum deductæ, omnes 
Judæos, qui reperti ſunt, oppreſſere. L. x. c. 3% e. 
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now remain; which amounts to the ſame as if they themſelves 
were original. Th 

Thus, for inſtance, Gregory, indeed, mentions the .cro/5 upon 
the garments ; but it is to Socrates only, who ſpeaks of the lig ht- 
ning, that we owe the knowledge of the cauſe. 

So again, Gregory calls them „acid croſſes; but we are indebted 
to Rufinus, Socrates, and Theodoret, for the diſcovery of their ſpe- 
_ reific nature; who tell us, that they ſhone by night, were dark- 
coloured by day, and could not eaſily be waſhed out. 

This will lead us to obſerve another mark of truth in theſe rela- 
tions; That the moſt wonderful circumſtances, ſuch as the guali- 
ties of theſe croſſes, and the lucid circle round the aerial croſs (cir- 
cumſtances which might ſeem to be made at pleaſure for the ſake of 
the marvellous) prove to be the very qualities which belong phyſi- 
_ cally to their reſpective natures. 

Nay, where their prepoſſeſſions had led them to find prodigies in 
accidents the moſt common; as where Gregory aſcribes the im- 
pediment to enter the church-doors to an inviſible hand ; and 
Theodoret, the filling up the foundations, to be the return of the 
ſame earth back to its poſt; they have themſelves honeſtly re- 
corded theſe very ads which enable us to rectify their miſtakes : 
Thus the confuſion of the crowd, which Gregory mentions, when 
they were endeavouring tumultuouſly to force their way, very 
naturally accounts for the impediment : and the earthquake, Theo- 
doret ſpeaks of, could not but produce that new face in the founda- 
tions, which he took to be miraculous. 

Once more. The fathers indeed record many dreadful circum- 
ſtances : but then none of them prove falſe terrors. If there were 
florms and tempeſts, they do their work; the ſand and lime are diſ- 
peried : When the /ightning falls, the tools and inſtruments of 
building are conſumed and melted : the earthquake overthrows 
porticos : The rey eruption tears in pieces the foundations: and not 
one of theſe attacks upon impiety, but what diſperſes, maims, or 
deſtroys the aflembled workmen, and their abettors. 

3, After 
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After this too we are told, the various effects it had upon the 
minds of all, how differently ſoever intereſted. This is of more 
importance than appears at firſt ſight. Invention and fable 1s not 
wont to go thus far. It may tell us of appearances; but it will 
never venture to ſpeak of effects, which the hearer could immedi- 
ately diſprove. That which has a fairy entrance, has a fairy exit. 
Here the effects are mentioned that the truth may be examined. 
Chryſoſtome actually appeals, for the reality of the eruption, to the 
ſight of the burnt and ſhattered foundations, and to the maimed and 
ſcorched ſurvivors amongſt the workmen. And All of them might 
have appealed, for the reality of the forms and /ightning (which 
diſperſed the lighter materials, and conſumed the heavier, together 
with the tools and inſtruments of work) to the conduct of Julian 


and Alypius : For what other reaſon can be aſſigned, I do not ſay, 
for their deferring, but for their giving up, the whole enter- 


prize * ? 

Having now diſcourſed ſo largely on the ſeveral circumſtances 
of this event, and yet (by reaſon of the occaſional mention of them) 
not having been able to preſerve the order in which they happened ; 
it may tend to ſupport, or at leaſt to illuſtrate, what hath been 
already ſaid, if we give a general view of them in one continued 
and connected relation. 

And here our principal Guide will be the nature of the phæœno- 
mena : for though the Chriſtian Writers will not be uſeleſs, yet 
their perpetual violation of the order of time makes it neceſſary to 
regulate their accounts on the reaſon of things. 

In excuſe of their conduct, ſomething is to be aſcribed to the 
literary genius of thoſe times, which was inaccurate and immetho- 
dical ; ſomething to the nature of their evidence, collected from 
diſcourſes, where the mention of this illuſtrious event is only 
brought in to ſupport ſome particular point of doctrine or morality 
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then in queſtion ; but the principal ſource of their neglect of order, 
was a falſe perſuaſion that every circumſtance was miraculous and 
out of nature. This hindered them from inquiring ito the order 
of time, and would have prevented them from. finding it, had they 
been diſpoſed to inquire. Beſides, the confuſion of time ſupported 
their ſyſtem of the miraculous, by ſeparating the cauſes from the 
fects: and the regulation of it would bave looked like an impiety, 
as ſecking for that in nature whofe ſource was only in God. This 
too will account why the fault was not reformed by the Hiſtorians 


who followed the original evidence; and whoſe buſineſs it was to 


reduce to order the confuſion in the occaſional works of their pre- 
deceſſors. However, whether the miracles became caſually multi- 
plied by a neglect of chronology, or that they purpoſely neglected 
it, in order to multiply them; yet multiplied they were; as we 
have ſhewn, in our inquiry into the nature of the circumſtances. 
And nothing can better ſupport the vu of the deduction ariſing from 
this enquiry, than the placing each eircumſtance in the order in 
which it happened. This we ſhall now endeavour to do. 

1. The firſt ſigns the Almighty gave of his approaching judgement, 
were the florms, tempeſts, and whirfwinds, For the incumbent air 
could not but be affected with the ferment, at that time working 
in the earth, and exſuding through its pores. Theſe inſtruments 
of vengeance performed their office, in the diſperſion of the looſe 
materials * | 

2. After theſe followed the /ightning, the uſual conſequence of 
the claſh and collifion of clouds, driven forcibly together by ſtorms 
and tempeſts. The effects this produced were, i, deſtroying the 
more ſolid materials, and melting down the iron inſtruments + : 
and ſecondly, impreſſing that prodigious. mark on the bodies and 
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garments of the aſſiſtants. For what Socrates ſays is remarkable, 
that the night after (for this /ightning, by his account, was in the 
day) the ſhining croflſes appeared upon their garments * : which 
was as ſoon as they could appear, with that eclat. But it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that Rufinus ſeems to have mixed together 
the fire from heaven and the fire from the earth ; for he gives all 
the effects of both fires, mentioned by others, to the ſingle one he 
himſelf ſpeaks of +. 


3- The earthquake came next : which, Socrates ſays, happened 
in the night ; that night, in which the marks upon the garments 
were firſt obſerved. Its effects were theſe. It caſt out the ſtones of 
the old foundations (which gave occaſion to a remark, that the 
prophecy of Jeſus was now literally fulfilled) ; it ſhook the earth into 
the new-dug foundation (of which Theodoret, we ſee, made a mi- 
racle), and it overthrew the adjoining buildings and porticos. 


4. Then followed the fiery eruption d, which deſtroyed and 
maimed ſo many of the workmen and affiſtants; and at length 
forced the undertakers to give over the attempt as deſperate ||. But 
it is to be obſerved, that this eruption was attended both with forms 


* K yep T1 tgxopiry will, (ag rave axlunoeidit;, Toi; ipalion arrwy iililoruniai ĩ di. 
L. iii, c. 20. 
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ſubito globus quidam ignis emicuit, et per medium platez percurrens, aduſtis et extermi- 
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and tem pts above, and with an furt bpuabe below *. This, Grego- 
ry, an original evidence, directly affirms; and it is altogether con- 
ſonant to the nature of things. An earthquake could not but im- 
mediately precede ſo violent an eruption; and it is highly proba- 
ble, that this tumult communicated itſelf to the neighbouring air, 
I mention this, becauſe it contributed to the embarras we find in 
the accounts of the evidence ; ſome of whom have confounded this 
latter ſtorm and earthquake with the former. Another obſervation 
I would make is, that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
fits of the firey eruption continued longer than the Chriſtian writers 
repreſent the matter. Thoſe of them who ſay the moſt, ſeeming 
to confine the eruptions to one day +, if we except the abridged 
account of Philoſtorgius, which intimates, they continued as long 
as any one attempted to go on with the enterprize : and they 
would hardly deſiſt for the impediment of a ſingle day. It is ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe they did: and Ammianus's words clearly imply 
they did not &: conſequently the eruption laſted much longer; and 
continued to be repeated as often as the projectors began to renew 
the attempt, till it had fairly tired them out. This, the reader 
will find, is of importance to eſtabliſh the divine interpoſition. Yet 
the Fathers are ſo impatient to be at their favourite miracles, the 
croſſes in the fey, and on the garments, that they ſlip negligently 
over what ought principally to have been inſiſted on, the FIREY 
ERUPTION ; and leave what was truly miraculous, to run after an 


imaginary prodigy. The great St. Chryſoſtome, indeed, muſt be 


* "Ng N vTo @yein; N., 8 Becew ws yas d νναν ανννινννονα⁰les ir; Y wAnotoy Leo 3 —57 Big 
Sou bg 0 Senn; weg! 15. cid, cue i100, &c. Greg. Naz. Orat, 1 IX. 

+ Exoto pt» By rar T0 wipy, & dug g ntea;. Socrat. L. iii. c. 20. Hoc iterum ſæ- 
piuſque et frequentiſſime per totam illam n repetens, pertinacis populi temeritatem 
flammis ultricibus coercebat. 


} Taro u yop, woe foi. T&; irſa diba. Toubva;* Tito *, Caches inbnutv. Philoſt. Hit. 
Eccl. L. vii. c. 9. 


$ Metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes, fecere 
locum exuſtis aliguozies operantibus inacceſſum: hocque modo elemento de/tinatins re- 

pellente, ce/avit inceptum, L. xXili, c. 1. 
excepted 
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excepted out of this cenſure. He would not ſuffer the change to 


be put upon him; but judiciouſly lays the ſtreſs upon that which 


would bear it. 

5. The laſt appearance was à lucid croſs in the heavens, circum- 
ſeribed within a luminous circle. Nature, put ſo ſuddenly into com- 
motion by its Creator, was, on the deſpair and diſperſion of his 
enemies, as ſuddenly calmed and compoſed. And then appeared, 
in the yet clouded firmament, this noble phænomenon, in a lunar 
halo. And what could be conceived ſo proper to cloſe this tre- 


mendous ſcene, or to celebrate this deciſive victory, as the cross. 


triumphant, incircled with the HERO ſymbol of conqueſt ? 

The order here given to the ſeveral parts of this event, is further 
ſupported by Marcellinus's narrative of that parallel diſaſter at 
Nicomedia ; which we have already employed, and more than 
once, though for different purpoſes, to illuſtrate the fact in queſ- 


tion. And it is remarkable, the Roman hiſtorian not only records 


the ſame circumſtances, but aſſigns, to each of them the ſame 
order of time. 1. It began with forms and tempeſis. - ** Concreti 
e nubium globi nigrantium,” &c. 2. Then followed the /ight= 
ning, „Dein velut numine ſummo fatales torquente manubias,” 


&c. 3. Then the earthquake. ** Horrifico tremore terrarum, civi- 


te tatem et ſuburbana funditus everterunt.” 4. And laſtly the fiery 
eruption. Palantes abrupte flammarum ardores,” &c. 


The order, ſo carefully preſerved by Marcellinus, at Nicomedia, 
is, we ſee, totally neglected by the Chriſtian hiſtorians, at Jeruſa- 
lem. And what but this could ſuggeſt ſo different a conduct? He 
related what he rightly underſtood to be, iz the wobole, a natural 


event; They, what they falſely conceived to be, in every part, mi- 


raculous. 


To conclude this head, let me obſerve, That, in an aggregate 


concurrent evidence, a minute uxz/ormty on the one hand, or a 


real inconſiſtency on the other, equally tend to the diſcredit of the 


fact in queſtion, In the firſt caſe, we juitly ſuſpe the evidence to 
155 
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be concerted ; in the latter, the fact to be ill founded. Becauſe, 
where men relate what they receive from one common object, 
their accounts muſt be as various as the variety of the ſeveral reci- 
pients; which is juſt ſo much as to give a different colouring to the 
ſame things, not to aller the things themſelves. When we ſee, 
therefore, the minuteſt uniformity in the colouring, we conclude 
them not to be originals, who fairly repreſent from nature, but 
copyiſts, in concert from one another. And where, again, that 
common object, from which men receive their intelligence, is 
real, there, their accounts can admit of no inconſiſtency, becauſe 
the nature of things is invariable. But if this object be the creature 
of the imagination, begot by the diſordered paſſions, which are always 
changing, the teſtimony of the deluded obſervers will never be ſecure 
from contradiction. 


Now the Chriſtian teſtimony which we have examined, on this 
occaſion, appears to be entirely free from both theſe ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances. They tell it, indeed, in the whole, variouſly ; but 
with a perfect conſiſtence of all its parts. They ſhew, by this, 
they wrote neither in concert, nor at random ; but drew from one 
common object, and an object that was real. 


Having explained the general cauſe of that variety, in concurrent 
evidence, which moſt eſtabliſhes its credit; it may be proper to con- 


ſider, the peculiar cauſe, in the evidence in queſtion. 


Where a notorious fact conſiſts of many circumſtances, the ob- 


ſervers, according to their different tempers and diſpoſitions, will 


be differently affected. Some will be ſtruck with his circumſtance, 
ſome with htl. Hence one man will ſpeak of a cauſe without its 
effect: Another, of the effect without the cauſe. Thzs relator will 
run two circumſtances into one; That will ſplit one into two. And 
if, of theſe circumſtances, there are ſome not rightly underſtood, 
the order of time will be neglected: and, from that neglect, another 
embarras, in the evidence, will ariſe, a different order aſſigned by 
different writers to the ſame circumſtance. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, let me obſerve, it is not every appearance, neither, of a 
concerted agreement, or irreconciled contradiction, that ſhould make us 
lightly reje& a teſtimony of (otherwiſe) eſtabliſhed credit. A ſingle 
circumſtance, in the event before us, will ſhew how eaſily, in cither 
caſe, we may be betrayed into a wrong judgement. Nazianzen, 
Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene, Theodoret, are ſo exact, and in ſo 
perfect agreement, about the croſs upon the garments (while each; 
in his turn, overlooks more material circumſtances) that if we take 
it in the light they place it, of a great and amazing prodigy, we 
ſhould be apt to ſuſpect it only a ſtudied ornament to their relation. 
Yet the finding, on examination, that the properties, they aſſigu 
to theſe croſſes, lead to the diſcovery of their real nature, this en- 
tirely acquits them of invention. Again, what on the other hand 
has a ſtronger appearance of contradictian than one of them affirm- 
ing that theſe croſſes were ſhining and radiated ; and another, that 
they were ſombrous and dark-coloured ? Yet this apparent contra- 
diction aſſiſts us in the diſcovery of one of their phyſical properties; 
and that diſcovery helps us to reconcile the contradiction ; as we 
find they were black by day, and lucid by night. 


I choſe to let this ſingle circumſtance of the croſſes ſupply me 
with theſe inſtances of the contrary qualities (of too great confor- 
mity, and too little conſiſtency, in a concurrent evidence) which 
equally tend to render 1t ſuſpicious; becauſe, indeed, theſe con- 
trary qualities frequently exiſt together, in the teſtimony of falſe 
witneſſes to the ſame fadt. 


We come now, in the laſt place, to that refuſe of evidence, 
which we threw together as of no account; Philoſtorgius, Theo= 
phanes, Oroſius, Nicephorus, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and their fel- 
lows, Theſe men, like impertinent players, have only the lan- 
guage of others, without any ſenſe of their” own ; fave, that they, 


ſometimes, preſume to add their own inventions to their author's 


conceits. Thus Philoſtorgius and Theophanes clap on a couple of 
ſenſeleſs lies, to the well-compoſed relation of their predeceſſors; 


VoL. IV, Nun which, 
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which, like wens in a fair-proportioned body, ſtick out ſo unſight- 
ly as never to be miſtaken for its natural members. 

The firſt of them tells a ſtory (which Nicephorus has repeated) 
of a certain cave laid open by the workmen, in which was found 
the Goſpel of St. John, miraculouſly preſerved *. As this was ap- 
parently invented in favour of the religion of reliques, I ſhall deliver 
tt up to the inquiſition of Dr. Middleton. 

Theophanes tells his tale on better grounds. He affirms, that 
the marks of the croſs were not only found at Jeruſalem ; but at 
Antioch, and other cities; and that they appeared on the coverings 
of the altars, on the church-books, and on the ſacred veſtments 4. 
Well fare Theophanes, for a punctual relator. I fancy Philoſtor- 
gius would have been at a loſs to produce his miraculous go/pe/ : But 
without doubt, Theophanes knew where to find enough of his own 
manufacture, to ſave him from bluſhing, had he been of ſo weak a 
complexion. 


CHAP: IF. 


HE Reader hath now the whole of the church-evidence laid 
before him. It hath been largely and minutely examined ; 
and, I preſume, ſo fully explained and vindicated, as to make it 
ncedleſs to take notice of any particular Writer, who hath objected 
to its credit. | 
Yet the remarks of M. JAMES BASN AGE, on this collective evi- 
dence, are ſo very extraordinary, and his authority in the learned 
world ſo high, that I might be reaſonably accuſed of neglect, ſhould 
I paſs him over in filence, though a great part of his cenſure hath been 
already obviated. 
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This very learned man, whoſe candour, exactneſs, and ftrength 
of reaſoning, have advanced him to the firſt rank in letters, hath, 
amongſt his other excellent labours, enriched the public with a 
hiflory of the Jews, from the beginning of the Chriſtian Era, 
down to the preſent times; compoled in a judicious method, in- 
terſperſed with many curious inquiries, and abounding in a valt 
variety of good learning. 

In the ſixth book of this work, he gives us, what he calls, an 
Examination of thoſe miracles which defeated Fulian's attempt to rebuild 
the Temple: where, to ſpeak freely, I find not one of thoſe quali- 
ties, which have rendered him ſo defervedly famous amongſt the 
Proteſtants abroad. 

After having told us what ſhare Julian had in the attempt, and 
how eafily he brought the Jews into his meaſures, he goes on in 
this manner. 

* « It is ſaid, that God hindered the building of the temple, by 
& three ſucceeding miracles. Three ancient hiſtorians, SocRATEs, 


„ SOZOMENT, 


* On dit que Dieu Pempecha par trois miracles conſecutifs. Trois hiſtoriens anciens, 
Socrate, Sozomene, & Theodoret, raportent unanimement ces faits. Sozomene 
meme, qui, à peur que quelques incredules ne les regardent comme fabuleux, renvoie 
ces incredules à la depoſition des temoins oculaires, qui vivoient encore lors qu'il 
ecrivoit, Le premier de ces miracles fut un tremblement de terre, qui arriva lors 
qu'on nettoioit les fondemens de Pancien temple pour en jetter des nouveaux: et ce 
tremblemente de terre renverſa les materiaux. II y a deux variations ſur ce premier 
miracle; car Theodoret le fait preceder de je ne ſai quelle vertu divine, qui raportoit 
la nuit les anciens materiaux & les ordures qu'on avoit otees, et enſuite d'un vent 
miraculeux, qui diſſipa les pierres, quoi qu'on cut jetté deſſus une prodigieuſe quan- 
tite de chaux et de ciment pour les effermir, Secondement, Sozomene fait mourir 
par ce tremblement de terre un grand nombre de perſonnes, qui Etoient venues 12 en qua- 
lite d'ouvriers, ou de ſpeCtateurs, et qui furent ecraſees ſous les ruines des maiſons 
voiſines et des porches, ſous leſquels ils $8'etotent retirez. Le ſecond miracle fut un 
feu, qui, ſortant des fondemens qu'on venoit de poſer, conſuma une partie des ouy- 
' Tiers, et mit le reſte en fuite: Pun fait deſcendre ce feu du ciel, et les deux autres 
le font ſortir de terre. Socrate le fait durer un jour entier pour conſumer les hoiaux, 
les peles, et tous les inſtrumens deſtinez a Pouvrage, Sozomene raporte avec quelque 
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% So rMENE, and THEODORET, unanimouſly relate theſe facts. 
« And as to Sozomene, in particular, who is apprehenſive, there 
* might 


incertitude Ia mort des ouwrierss Il marque meme qu'on varioit un peu; les uns affiirent 
que le feu les avoit conſumez, lors qu'ils avoient voulu entrer dans le temple ; ce qui 
6toit impertinent ; puis que les fondemens Etoient à peine achevez; & les autres ſou- 
tenoient que cela 6toit arrive, lors qu'on commenga a remuer la terre, et A la tranſ- 
porter, I y a une quatrieme variation ſur ce miracle; car on ajoùte que les Juifs 
reconurent malgre eux que J. CHRIST etoit Dieu, et qu'ils ne laiſſerent pas de per- 
ſeverer dans leur entrepriſe; ce qui eſt contradiftoire, Mais il n'importe: leur fer- 
mete donna lieu a un troiſieme prodigie, Car ils $'apergurent le matin qu'il y avoit 
un grand nombre d*<toiles raionnantes ſemees ſur leurs habits, qu'ils voulurent 
effacer ſans pouvoir y reüſſir. Sozomene y ajoute des étoiles qui Etoient faites avec au- 
tant d'art, que ſi elles y avoient été miſes par la main de l'ouvrier. Theodoret s'écarte 
un peu; car au lien d'etoiles rajonnantes il en met de noires, ce qui repreſentoit mieux 
le crime et le ſuplice des Juifs, et a mème tems il en fait Ecraſer pluſieurs qui Etoient 
endormis ſous un porche, Mais la grande variation roulle ſur l'effet de ce troifieme 
miracle; car les uns aſſurent que les Juifs ſe retirerent chez eux auſſi endurcis 
que ſ'ils n'avoient rien vii, Mais les deux autres pretendent que la plupart ſe 
firent Chretiens, et que le bruit de leur converſion alla juſqu'aux oreilles de 
PEmpereur Julien, Nous avons cri devoir remarquer ces differentes circonſtan— 
ces, à fin qu'on puiſſe mieux peſer la verite de ce recit, Les uns trouveront quelque 
plaifir à multiplier le nombre de ces miracles, comme Theodoret, et y ajouter meme 
ce que les Ecrivains modernes en ont dit. Mais il eſt juſte que les autres y trouvent 
auſſi les raiſons qu'on peut avoir de ſuſpendre ſa foi. J'ajouterai ſeulement deux 
choſes. L'une, que la preuve que Sozomene allegue pour montrer la verite de ce 
qu'il avance, eſt tres foible. Il en appelle & Pevenement, & ſoutient qu'on ne peut 
plus douter de cette longue ſuite de miracles, parce que le temple ne fut point achevè. 
Mais cet hiſtorien avoit- il oublie que Ja permiſſion ne fut donnee aux Juifs, que lors 
que Julien partoit pour ſon expedition contre les Perſes, dans laquelle il fut tue, & 
qu'ainſi on n'avoit pas beſoin de tant de miracles pour empecher la ſtructure d'un 
edifice? L'opoſition des Chretiens, qui profiterent de Peloignement du prince, fa 
mort, et l'clevation de Jovien, enemi des Juifs, ſuffiſojent pour arreter tout court ce 
deſſe in. D'ailleurs il renvoye ſes lectures en termes vagues a des temoins oculaires, 
ſans nommer, ni indiquer petſonne, Enfin Cyrille de Jeruſalem, qui étoit alors Evé— 
que de cette ville, devoit Etre ſur les licux, puis que ce fut lui qui raſſura le peuple 
par le moin d'un oracle de Danicl, qui avoit predit, a ce qu'il croyoit, que Pouvrage ne 
reüſſiroit pas. Cependant Cyrille n'a jamais parle de tous ces miracles, Ce n'eſt pas 
qu'il ne les aimirt, II ecrivit, dit-on, a Conſtantin le Jeune, pour lui apprevdre qu'il 
£rvit plus heureux que fon. pere, ſous Vempire duquel on ayoit trouye.en terre la croix 
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„ might be certain unbelievers, who would give no credit to them, 
ce he ſends ſuch to the depoſitions of thoſe who had been eye-wit- 
e nefles, and were yet living when he wrote his hiſtory. 

« The fir/t of theſe miracles was an EARTHQUAKE, which hap- 
„ pened at the time they were clearing the old foundations, in 
&« order to lay new : and this earthquake overthrew their magazines 
% of materials. 

% There are two variations on the ſubject of this firſt miracle, 
« For Theodoret makes it preceded, 1. by I can't tell what divine 
% power; Which, in the night, brought back the old materials and 
« rubbiſh into the place from whence they had been taken: and 
% 2dly, by a miraculous wind, which diſperſed the ſtones, though 
« they had been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime and 
« mortar, to bind them into one ſolid maſs. The ſecond varia- 
& tion is in Sozomene's making this earthquake deſtroy à great 
number of people, who were there in quality of workmen or 
% lookers-on, and were buried under the ruins of the neigh- 
„ bouring houſes and portico's, whither they had retired for ſhelter. 

„The ſecond miracle was a FIRE, which burſt from the foun- 
« dations they were then preparing; and deſtroyed one part of 
„ the workmen, and put the reſt to flight. 1. One of theſe hiſ- 


du fils de Dieu, puis que le ciel lui faiſoit voir un prodige plus Eclatant : c'ttoit une 
croix plus lumineuſe que le ſoleil, que toute la ville de Jeruſalem avoit vue au firma- 
ment un long cſpece de tems. Pourquoi parler de cette croix, et ſe taire ſur ces mi- 
racles? II aprend aux Juifs qu'ils verront le ſigne de la croix, lequel precedera la 
venue du fils de Dieu, & ne dit pas un ſeul mot de celles qui avoient été attaches 
miraculeuſement A leurs habits. Ce filence d'un Eveque qui étoit ſur les lieux, qui 
aimoit les miracles et la converſion des Juifs, eſt ſuſpect, lors qu'il n'y a que des te- 
moins eloignez qui parlent. Cependant il ne faut pas diſſimuler, que fi un des 
Chronologittes. Juifs ſoutient, que le temple ne fut point bati-a cauſe de la mort im 
prevae de Julien, un autre afſure que ce temple, rebati a grands frais, tomba, et que. 
le l.ndemain un grand feu, qui wint du ciel, fondit les ferremens qui reſtoient, & fit perir 
unc multitude innombrable de Fuifs. Cet aveu des Rabbins eſt d'autant plus conſide— 
rable qu'il eſt :njuricux à la nation, et que ces meſſieurs ne ſont pas accoitumez a" 
copier les Ouvrages des Chretiens. Baſnage, Hiſt, des Juifs, Lib. vi, e. 18, 19. 
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ce torians makes this fire to deſcend from Heaven; the other o 
„ hring it from beneath. 2. Socrates ſays, it continued the whole 
* day, and conſumed the pick-axes, ſhovels, and all the tools and 
te inſtruments deſtined to this ſervice. 3. Sozomene relates the 
& death of the workmen with ſome uncertainty. Nay, he obſerves, 
that here the evidence varied a little; ſome affirming that the 
© fire deſtroyed them as they were ſtriving 79 enter the temple 
& (which was certainly an idle ſtory, ſince even the foundations 
„were hardly finiſhed) ; while others ſay, it happened when they 
e firſt began to break ground, and carry off the rubbiſh. 4. There 
„is a fourth variation on the ſubject of this miracle; for it is 
« added, the Jews confefled, though in ſpite of themſelves, that 
« JESUS ChRISTH was God; and yet they did not ceaſe to perſevere 
ce in their attempt: which is a manifeſt contradiction. 

« Put no matter for that: their obſtinacy gave occaſion to a 
&« third miracle. For, in the morning, they perceived a great num- 
< ber of $HINING $TARs ſcattered over their habits ; which they 
6 tried to efface, but in vain, Sozomene adds, there were of theſe 
« ſtars ſo artfully formed, that the hand of a workman could not 


& have done them better: Theodoret deviates a little here; For, 


« inſtead of the ſhining /tars, he ſpeaks of black ones. Such as in- 
« deed more properly marked the crime and puniſhment of the 
% Jews. And at the ſame time, he cruſhes to death a great nuniber, 
« who were faſt aſleep under a portico. 


4 But the great variation of all turns upon the e of the third 


„ miracle. For one aſſures us, that the Jews returned home as 
de hardened as if they had ſeen nothing: whereas the other two 
pretend, that the greater part embraced the Chriſtian faith; and 
« that the news of their converſion reached even to the ears of 
Julian himſelf. 

« We have conceived it to be the duty of a faithful hiſtorian to 
take notice of theſe differences, in order to aſſiſt the reader, in 
46 forming a right judgment of the truth of the whole ou 

„% Some, 
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« Some, doubtleſs, will find their pleaſure in multiplying the 


« number of theſe miracles, like Theodoret ; and even in adding 
« every thing which modern writers have faid to ſet them off. 
„ But it is no more than fitting that men of a different turn 


&« ſhould be made acquainted zrith the reaſons there are to /u/pend 


4 their belief. 
„ will only add theſe two obſervations to what has been already 


& ſaid. The one is, that the argument Sozomene brings to prove 
the truth of what he advances, is a very weak one. He appeals 
& to the iſſue ; and maintains, we can no longer doubt of this long 
& train of miracles, ſince the temple was never finiſhed But 
& could this hiſtorian forget that the Jews did not obtain their 
& permiſſion to rebuild it till the time of Julian's ſetting out for 
his Perſian expedition, in which he periſhed ? As this was the 
&« caſe, there was little need of all theſe miracles to hinder the 
« erection of a ſingle building; ſurely, a ſufficient cauſe for cutting 
« ſhort an enterprize of this nature may be found in the oppoſition 
« of the Chriſtians, who might take advantage of the prince's ab- 
te ſence in a remote region, of his death there, and the advance- 
« ment of Jovian, who was an enemy to the Jews, Beſides, the 
4 hiſtorian refers his readers, in a vague, indefinite manner, to thc 
« eye-witnefles of the fact, without pointing out one fingle perſon 
% by name. 

« But laſtly, Cyrill of Jeruſalem, who was, at that time, Bi- 
e ſhop of the place, and muſt have been upon the ſpot, ſince it 
« was he, who confiding in a prophecy of Daniel (which had 
« foretold, as he thought, that the attempt would prove unſuc- 


« ceſsful) encouraged and animated the people to repoſe their con- 


+ fidence in God. Notwithſtanding, this ſame Cyrill has never 
e taken the leaſt notice of theſe many miracles : and yet it cer- 
« tainly was not becauſe he was no friend to miracles : We are 
„ told he wrote to Conſtantine the Younger, to inform him, that 
„he was more happy than his father, under whoſe emjire the 
« crols of Chriſt had been found here on earth, ſince Heaven, 
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“to grace his reign, had diſplayed a more illuſtrious prodigy : 
&« which was, a croſs much brighter than the ſun, ſeen in the 
„ firmament for a long time together, by the whole city of Jeru- 
© falem. Why, now, was that croſs remembered, and all theſe 
« miracles forgotten? He aſſures the Jews, they ſhall ſee the ſign 
of the croſs; and that it will precede the coming of the Son of 
„God; and yet he ſays not one ſingle word of thoſe which had 
been miraculouſly affixed to their habits. The filence of a 
« Biſhop, who was upon the place, who loved miracles, and la— 
„ boured for the converſion of the Jews, looks very ſuſpicious ; 
e while, at the ſame time, they, who do ſpeak to it, lived at a 
4 diſtance. | | 

«© However, it ought not to be diſſembled, that, if one of the 
« Jewiſh Chronologiſts maintains, that the ſudden and unexpected 
c death of Julian prevented the rebuilding the temple ; another of 
them aſſures us it was rebuilt, and that, when this was done at 
« a vaſt expence, it tumbled down again, and he next day, a 
« dreadful fire, which fell from Heaven, melted all the iron inſirumenis 
« that remained, and deſiroyed an innumerable multitude of Jews. 
This confeſſion of the Rabbins is the more conſiderable, as it re- 
c flects diſhonour on the nation; and theſe gentry are not wont to 
c copy from the writings of the Chriſtians,” 

Before I proceed to a particular examination of this long paſſage 
I ſhall make theſe two general remarks upon it. 

| Firſt, that the learned critic goes all the way upon a falſe ſuppo- 

tion; namely, that it was the purpoſe of theſe three hiſtorians, in 
their accounts of this event, to place the ſeveral circumſtances, at- 
tending it, in the order of time in which each of them was ſup- 
poſed to happen. I have ſhewn they had no ſuch purpoſe, and 
have explained the cauſe of their neglecting the order of time &. 
This was fit to be taken notice of, becauſe the main force in his 
objections ariles from the contrary ſuppoſition, 


* dee p. 447, 448. 
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My ſecond remark is, that the learned critic embarrafſes both 
himſelf and his reader, by uſing, without explaining, the ambigu- 
ous term of VARIATION : which may either ſignify a contradictian; 
or, only a ſimple diverſity. His reaſoning requires you ſhould apply 
it in the former ſenſe ; but his facts commonly go no higher than 
the latter. This was proper to obſerve, becauſe a contradiction diſ- 
credits a concurrent evidence: while a ſimple drverfity never hurts, 
and often ſupports it “. 

When a writer's purpoſe is not to confirm the fact in queſtion ; 
but to render it doubtful and ſuſpected; it will lye upon him to 
give a good account of every part of the evidence by which it may 
be ſupported : becauſe no concluſion can be drawn againſt a fact till 
the whole teſtimony for it hath been fairly invalidated. It 1s 
otherwiſe when a fact is to be eſtabliſhed. In that caſe, it may be 
ſufficient to ſelect and urge only the moſt material. Now the 
learned critic begins his diſcourſe in this manner, It 7s ſaid, that 
God hindered the building of the temple by three ſucceeding miracles. 
| Three ancient hiſtorians, SOCRATES, S0ZOMENE, and THEODORET, 
unanimouſly relate theſe facts. 

His proceſs againſt the miracle is regular and in form. He firſt 
names his witneſſes : but does he name them all? So one would 
be apt to conclude, both from the nature of the caſe, and the 
critic's turn of expreſſion : at leaſt one would never ſuſpect that he 
had omitted any of the firſt and original evidence. Yet he has 
omitted all of them. Not only Ambroſe, Gregory, Nazianzene, 
and St. Chryſoſtome ; but even the teſtimony of Marcellinus him- 
ſelf. This 1s a proceeding, which bears as hard againſt the inge- 
nuity of the writer, as againſt the ſtrength of his concluſion : and, 
with regard to his argument, the utmoſt this method can effect is 
only to diſcredit the witneſſes he does think fit to produce and ex- 
amine; while the fact itſelf, ſupported by others, of greater and 
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unqueſtioned authority, remains entire. But let us view his con- 
Futation in the light he would have it ſeen, | 
His objection to the earthquake, which he calls the IRSH miracle, 
is, that there are two variations concerning it. | 
The fir is, that Theodoret makes it preceded, firſt, by I can't tell 
what divine power, which, in the night, brought back the old ma- 


terials and rubbiſh into the place from whence they had been taken ; and, 


2dly, by a miraculous wind, which diſperſed the flones, though they 
Bad been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime and mortar, to bind 


them into one ſolid maſs. 


1. As M. Baſnage himſelf here ſtates the caſe, we ſee this is of 
the nature of thoſe variations, mentioned juſt before, that imply 
no contradiction, but only a diverſity. A caſe almoſt eſſential to 
the truth of an accumulative evidence, not given in concert. One 
witneſs delivers a circumſtance omitted by another; and omits a 


circumſtance which the other hath delivered. Thus Theodoret is 


here ſaid to relate two circumſtances preceding the earthquake, of 
which Socrates and Sozomene are filent : and Sozomene to relate 
an ect of this earthquake, of which Socrates and Theodoret 
are ſilent. Now, not to repeat whath hath been juſt obſerved of 
the real credit hee diverſities carry with them; what can more 
ſtrongly ſupport the truth of this earthquake, atteſted by three hiſ- 
torians, than that, when one had only recorded the fact itſelf, the 
other tavo preſerved the memory of thoſe circumſtances, which, we 
have ſhewn “, this fact was moſt likely to produce? 

2. But on the learned critic's falſe ſuppoſition of an order of time 
obſerved in- theſe accounts, he might have improved this variation 
into a contradiction. And, conſidering he had this imaginary advan- 
tage, one would wonder he did not uſe it. For, in the order af 
Theodoret's relation, the filling up the foundations goes before the 
earthquake ; whereas from the accounts of Rufinus and Caſſiodorus, 
explained on the reaſon of things, it appears to have been after, 
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and the effect of the earthquake. But, as it hath been ſhewn “, 
that the hiſtorians had it not in their purpoſe to obſerve the order of 
time, the objection, even when thus ſtated, is ſeen to have no 
weight. However, admit, the hiſtorians had it in their purpoſe to 
obſerve the order of time, and that they differed in placing ſome of 
the circumſtances : what follows? Not that the facts were falſe : 
but that the witneſſes were men of credit, who did not write in 
concert. Is not the whole body of civil hiſtory full of facts believed 
by all mankind ; about the order of which, as they ſtand connected 
in time to one another, hiſtorians do, and will eternally differ ? 
I have now accidentally lying before me Dr. Hody's learned account 
of thoſe illuſtrious Greeks who brought the uſe of their language 
into the weſt of Europe; where, ſpeaking of Emmanuel Chryſo- 
logus, it appears that a number of writers, contemporary with him, 
affirm, that he firſt taught at Venice, then at Florence: while 
as 'great a number, and of equal credit, affirm juſt the contrary, 
that it was firſt at Florence, and afterwards at Venice. In the 
mean while no body ever doubted that he taught in both places — 
And here the diſtinction between a natural and ſupernatural fact 
(frequently, and indeed, properly urged in theſe diſputes) hath 
no place. For M. Baſnage's objection ſtands on a civil, not a phy- 
fical, reaſon. 

3. Laſtly, He tells us, Theodoret ſays, a miraculous wind di- 
perſed the ſtones, though they had been covered by a prodigious quantity 
of lime and mortar to bind them into one ſolid maſs. But the beſt is, 
Theodoret ſays no ſuch thing. The candid Critic ſhould not have 
made his miracles ſtill more wonderful by a falſe expoſition of 
them. The whole affair, indeed, we think, was one continued de- 
claration of the divine diſpleaſure : but where God employs natural 
inſtruments to execute his judgements, they uſually work accord- 
ing to their capacities : and Theodoret's wind does no more. His 


words are theſe — When they had laid in, and diſpoſed on heaps, 
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% many thouſand meaſures of lime and plaſter ; violent ſtorms, 
« whirlwinds, and tempeſts, unexpectedly aroſe, and diſperſed them 
&« all about *.“ Here we find nothing told, but what this elemen- 
tary agency might well perform. So that one cannot conceive 
what it was that induced this learned man, firſt to lay ſo ſtrong an 
embargo on his heavy weight of ſtones, and then to diſperſe them 
again ſo lightly ; unleſs, becauſe, as he ſays, the Fathers loved to 
zalk of miracles, fo he loved to /augh at them. But he ſhould have 
choſen a fitter ſubject for his mirth. 

His ſecond variation about the earthquake is, in Sozomene's 
making it d:ſiroy a great number of people who were buried under the 
ruins of the neighbouring houſes and porticos. Here the variation is 
ſtill more imaginary. Sozomene is not alone in the fact. Theodo- 
ret likewiſe mentions it; though, by placing the firey eruption 
between the earthquake and the fall of the porticos, he hath ſepa- 
rated the cauſe from the ect +. We ſhould therefore place this 
inſtance amongſt the ſupports, not the objectiont, to this illuſtrious 
event. | 

The szcoxp miracle, according to M. Baſnage's repreſentation 
of things, is zhe fire from the foundations: and concerning this, he 
aſſures us, there are no leſs than four variations. 


The firſt is, that one of the hiſtorians makes the fire to deſcend from 


heaven ; the other two bring it from beneath. 


The aſſertion is grounded on a mere miſtake of the text. Socrates 
ſpeaks of one fact, when he ſays, ** A fire came from Heaven, and 
e conſumed all the workmen's tools ;“ Sozomene and Theodoret, 
of another, when they ſay, A fire broke out of the foundations, 
and deſtroyed many of the workmen themſelves &.” And no- 
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thing but much prejudice, or little attention, could have blended 
two conſiſtent, into one inconſiſtent fact. The fire from heaven, and 
the fire from the foundations, were different events: and diſtant 
from each other in time as well as place. All the myſtery is, that 
Socrates mentions the former, and omits the latter; and Sozomene 
and Theodoret mention the latter, and omit the former. "The 


this diſtinction: and, phyſically ſpeaking, it had been more to be 


ning, than if a firey eruption had not followed an earthquake. 


The ſecond variation is, that Socrates ſays, ihe fire continued the 
whole day; and con ſumed the pick-axes, ſhovels, and all the tools and 
inſtruments deſtined to the ſervice. 


This variation is as fanciful, as the ſuppoſition, on which it 
riſes, is falſe; namely, that Socrates here ſpeaks of the ſame fire 
mentioned by Sozomene and Theodoret. For if he meant a different 
(as he certainly did), then its continuance for a whole day 1s no 
Variation, even in the loweſt ſenſe our critic uſes it, of one writer's 
recording a circumſtance of the fame fact, which another hath 
omitted, 


A third variation (ſays M. Baſnage) ig, that Sozomene relates the 
death of the workmen with ſome uncertainty. Nay, the hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, that bere the evidence varied a little. Some affirming that the 
fire defirayed them as they were ſtriving to enter the temple (which 
was certainly an idle flory, fince the faundations were hardly finiſhed} ; 
while others ſay, it happened when they firſt began to break ground and 
carry off the rubbiſh. | 

That S:2omene relates the death of the workmen with ſome un- 
certainty is a ſtrange miſrepreſentation : his words are theſe, 1! is 


.this thing is confidently reported and believed by all, no one man ever 
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nature of things *, as well as the rules of interpretation, ſupports 


wondered at, if the ſtorms and tempeſts had not produced gt. 


ſaid, that a fire burt ſuddenly from the ruins, and deſfiroyed many. And 
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calling it in queſtion *. Could a writer poſſibly expreſs more confi- 
dence in a Fact related? Let the Reader judge. 

Indeed, Sozomene does obſerve, that, though, in the fact itſelf, 
all were agreed; yet, in one circumſtance attending it, the evidence 
varied a little. A paſſage of Gregory Nazianzene ill underſtood 
apparently betrayed him into this groundleſs remark. But if So- 
zomene miſtook Gregory, M. Baſuage has much more groſsly miſ- 
taken Sozomene. 

Gregory delivered his account of the eruption in theſe words— 
They fled together for refuge to an adjoining church— As they ſtrove 
violently to force their way in, the fire, which burſt from the founda- 
tions of the temple, met and flopped them ; and one part of them it burnt 
and defiroyed +, Sc. Sozomene, alluding to this paſſage (after he 
had told us, that the fact of the fire's breaking from the founda- 
tions was believed by all, and contradicted by none ſays, Indeed there is 
this ſmall difference in the circumſtances ; ſome ſay the flame met them as 
they were forcing their way into the church, and produced the effect 

ſpoken of above; while others ſay, it happened when firſt they began 
zo clear the foundations J. Sozomene, we ſee, underſtood Gregory, 
as if he had meant, that the flame which met thoſe who were 
ſtriving to enter the church, happened at ſome time different from 
that which was ſaid to deſtroy the men working at the founda- 
tions. But he certainly miſtook Gregory ; who ſuppoſes plainly 
enough, that this deſtruction happened at the very time they were 
digging the foundations. Gregory not only affures us that the 
fact, as he tells it, ſtood ungqueftioned by all (which he could not 
have ſaid had it related to another time); but he expreſsly ſays, they 
fled to this church as to a refuge from the 1whir/wind and earthquake, 
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Now the evidence is unanimous, that the whirlwind and earth- 
quake happened as they were preparing the foundations, In a 
word, what Sozomene miſtook for a variation, properly ſo called, 
was two different relations of the different parts of the ſame event, 
Great numbers fled from the whirlwind and earthquake ; and theſe 
the fire, which burſt from the foundations, deſtroyed as they were 
ſtriving to enter the church: others od their ground; and theſe 
were deſtroyed on the ſpot. Unwarily, Sozomene miſtook Gre- 
gory's narrative of the ſtate, in which the ſame eruption ſeized 
ſome of the ſufferers, for the narrative of a different eruption. But 
though the ancient relators of this fact had indeed ſpoken of er- 
ent eruptions, and, in aſcribing the ſame general effect to all, had 
yet repreſented the workmen as deſtroyed, while buſted in different 
places, and in different occupations: What then? Would this 
have taken off from the credit of their relation? By no means. 
On the contrary, it muſt have added to it. For we have ſeen in 
part, and ſhall ſee more fully hereafter, that the fits of this firey 
eruption were ſo obſtinate as not to give over till it had brought the 
directors to deſpair of the undertaking. | 
But to return to Sozomene; an attentive writer might have fallen 
into % miſtake : What drew M. Baſnage aſide is not fo eaſily un- 
derſtood. To interpret Sozomene as ſaying, that it was the new- 
built temple, into which theſe unhappy ſufferers ſtrove to enter, 
when his whole hiſtory ſhews, the foundations were never finiſhed, 
implies ſtrange inattention to his ſubject; or confidence in the 
implicit faith of his readers. But let Sozomene ſpeak for himſelf. 
He ſays, the fire met them as they flrove fo enter eis 70 lego, into the 
church, or temple, And to know what place he meant by theſe 
words, we. mult have recourſe to his author, Greg. Nazianzene : 
Who, in the relation already given at large “, ſays, that when the 
Jews had procured the countenance and aſſiſtance of Julian to re- 
build the temple, they addrefled themſelves to the undertaking, 
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with great alacrity and vigour ; but, being driven from their work 
by a whirlwind and earthquake, they fled for refuge to a certain 
neighbouring church, en 7: ray mayolov iepay, apparently a Chriſtian 
Oratory, built amongſt, or adjoining to, the ruins of thoſe ſacred 
places, formerly included within the walls of the temple. This 
particular, Sozomene takes from Gregory : And what the latter ex- 
preſſes by Er 7: 76 whyoic led, the other calls eig rd tepov, into 
the church. Vet M. Baſnage ſuppoſes, he meant the Fewh temple 
rebuilt, But perhaps he might be betrayed into this abſurd inter- 
pretation, from what followed in Gregory ; who ſays, that while 
they were ſtriving to force their way into this church, a fire, 52 
7s iz, met and ſtopped them. The queſtion is what he here 
meant by legs; doubtleſs the ſame with ieh, going before, he 
Jewiſh Temple, near which the Chriſtian Church or Oratory ſtood. 
But what femple? Not a new one rebuilt, but the old one in 
ruins: s 78 les ſignifying the ſame as & 7a Jepueniuy Ts vas, and 


with elegance; for lee is the generic word, and ſignifies as well 


the ſite of a holy building as the building. itſelf. It appears, at 
leaſt, that Sozomene underſtood the word tx 78 is in this ſenſe, 
from his making all the variation in Gregory's account from the 
reſt, to conſiſt in his aſſigning a d:ferent time for the deſtruction of 
the workmen ; and from his expreſs affirmation, that the witneſſes 
all agreed 1n atteſting, that the fire came from the foundations of 
the ruined temple, And it appears, he underſtood Gregory rightly ; 
who, in his turn, affirms, that the evidence were unanimous in at- 
teſting the fire came i 78 lets, by which he could mean nothing 
but the foundations of the ruined temple; becauſe it was in that 
only they were unanimous. Nor, for the ſame reaſon, could 
Gregory mean, nor could Sozomene ſo underſtand him, that the 


fire came from the church, into which they were forcing an en- 


trance. And Gregory ſeems to have well weighed what he ſays; 
for, in this very place, he carefully diſtinguiſhes between uncertain 
rumour and eſtabliſhed evidence. 


But 
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But, indeed, in every view, the learned critic's interpretation 1s 
inſupportable. The whole tenor of Gregory's relation (which is in 
perfect harmony with the reſt) ſhews that the obſtruction began 
before they had laid the foundations. ; 

On the whole, then, we ſee, his variation, concerning the erup- 
tion, is as imaginary as the reſt, 

Mr. Baſnage proceeds; and tells us, there is a fourth variation, 
concerning this miracle of the Fire ; which 1s, that he Fewws con- 
feſſed, though in ſpite of themſelves, that JEsUs CHRIsT was GoD ; 
and yet they did not ceaſe to perſevere in their attempt; which (ſays 
the Critic) is a manifeſt contradiction. 

Though I would not call this a contradictian, yet I readily con- 
feſs it to be a high improbability. However, be it what it will, 
the Critic alone is to anſwer for it. In a word, the charge is en- 
tirely groundleſs, not one of them affirming, or intimating, the 
leaſt word of any ſuch matter; but, on the contrary, plainly de- 
claring that this confeſion of the Jews was not till they had given 
nh the enterprize, as deſperate. 

The words of SocrATEs are theſe : © The Jews, ſeized with ex- 
3 <* treme affright, were forced, in ſpight of themſelves, to confeſs 
Sa that Jesvs CyrIsT was Gop ; yet, for all that, they would not 

; * obey his will; but, as men faſt bound in religious prejudices, ſtill | 
„continued in their old ſuperſtition. Nor did a third miracle, 
& which happened afterwards (the ſhining croſſes) bring them to | 
the true faith *.” This hiſtorian ſpeaks only of the Jews. 
S0z0MENE ſpeaks both of Jews and Gentiles; and in the order 
here named. — ©* Some (ſays he) on the inſtant, judged that CurisT 
was Gop, and that the reſtoration of the temple was diſpleaſing 
% to him: while hers, not long after, went over to the church, 
* and were baptiſed +.” | 
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THEODORET, again, ſpeaks only of the Jews; for, after having 
related the whole ſeries of miracles, the laſt of which (in the rank 
he places them) was the eroſſes on their garments, he goes on in 
this manner: © The enemies of God ſeeing theſe things, and fearing 
e his hand, now advanced, might fall upon themſelves, fled away, 
« and returned every man to his place; confeſſing him to be Gon, 
% whom their forefathers had affixed to the tree *.“ 

Now let the impartial Reader but reflect, that this circumſtance 
of the confeſſion is related, by each of the hiſtorians, as happening 
after all the deſtructive interpoſitions, which hindered the work; 
and he muſt needs conclude, that M. Baſnage has given a falſe 
repreſentation of their accounts. 


SocRATES lets us know, in what their obſtinacy lay: not in 


_ perſiſting in their project; but perſevering in their ſuperſtition. 


SoZOMENE mentions only their ſudden confeſſion ; and had he not 
oppoſed it to the laſting converſion of the Gentiles, it muſt be owned 
that, from him, we could conclude nothing of their obſtinacy : but, 
as he hath ſo oppoſed it, we find his account to be perfectly con- 
formable to the relation of Socrates ; and difcover even a hint in 
the words, 2 u gef , , T8 vas, that they did 1 on 
their confeſſion, 

THEODERET 1s fuller than either of them, and explains what 
might be, otherwiſe, thought doubtful in Both. He marks the 
obNtinacy of thoſe, who (Sozomene ſays) on the inſtant, concluded that 
Chriſt was God: and the deſpair of thoſe who CONES ſays) cen- 
tinued in their obſtinacy. 

Nothing can be clearer, or more conſiſtent than this whole ac- 
count of their behaviour. Vet M. Baſnage aſſures us, They are 
repreſented as confefſing CartisT, and at the fame time perſiſting 
in their attempt.” It would be hard to think it a deſigned miſ- 
repreſentation: and ſtill harder to conceive how he could fall into 
an involuntary error, in a caſe ſo evident, unleſs we ſuppoſe he 


* ra 030TH) Jeaoa jurvoty * To. den dk Ng AA gUναν dps ne, aTiVoaray TE 0 1 o 
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miſtook the ſenſe of Socrates' expreſſion, x nov» de avrs ro JeAmpz 
they did not obey his will: as if it meant, they were not ob/equious 
40 this declaration of his will in the prodigies; whereas Sir is here 
uſed in the common theologic ſenſe, of the whole will of Chriſt : 
as appears from what follows, which, by neceſſary conſtruction, is 
explanative of what went before - tuevor 79 75 IOTAAIEMOTY 
Wpokner pars pever, ule yop To Tpiloy Veja To veepoy em1yEvopuevoy eis 
NIZTIN 
But here, perhaps, it may be objected, That even what we our— 
ſelves allow theſe ancient writers to have ſaid, creates a difficulty, 
which will deſerve ſome ſolution, „The Jews are repreſented as 
confeſſing the divinity of Jeſus Chrift, and yet perſiſting in their old 
ſuperſtition : ſurely a ſtate of mind made up of very diſcordant 
principles.” It is true, the objection will deſerve to be conſidered : 
and the rather as it is not impoſſible but this might be all M. Baſ- 
nage aimed at; though he mifled the mark by a careleſs expreſ- 
ſion, However, the objection is ſo obvious; and the account has, 
at firſt fight, ſo much ſeeming incongruity, that, I conclude, theſe 
Hiſtorians were well aſſured of their fact, before they would ven- 
ture to truſt it to the public judgement. And, when it comes to 
be examined, I perſuade myſelf, the reaſon of things will give us the 
ſame fſatisfaQion in its truth, which concurrent evidence gave them. 
If we admit theſe prodigies to have happened, in the manner they 
are related, we cannot but conclude, that thoſe, againſt whom 
they were directed, how hardened and determined ſoever, muſt be 
ſeized with ſudden aſtoniſhment and affright. Now, in this ſtate, 
the mind, hurried from its baſis, catches at any thing which pro- 
miſes protection. Nothing therefore was ſo natural as their ap- 
plying to the object offended; which, at that moment, could be 
thought no other than Teſus of Nazareth. His power, then, 
would, in ſpite of all old impreſſions, be inſtantaneouſly acknow- 
ledged. This is what Socrates means, and well expreſſes, by 
ſaying, that, in their extreme fright, they were forced, in ſpite of them- 
ſelves, to confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt was God. 
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So far every thing was juſt as the working of human nature 
would be, when not hindered by any foreign impreſſion. 

But they muſt know nothing of its workings, who can imagine, 
that new and contrary directions, produced by ſuch accidents, in 
minds warped by the ſtrong attraction of inveterate prejudices, and 
hardened by a national obſtinacy, could be regular or laſting, 
When the fright was over, the- mind would return mechanically to 
its old ſtation ; and there it would reſt, eſpecially if it couid find, 
or even invent for its ſupport, any ſolution of the phenomena con- 


ſiſtent with their former ſentiments concerning Jeſus : and theſe, 


we ſhall ſee hereafter, they might, and did invent. So that now 
we are ready for the concluding part of the account, which So- 
crates hath given us of this matter. — Ter for all that, they would 
not obey his will, but, as men faſt bound in religious prejudices, ſtill 
continued iu their old ſuperſtition. He talks, we ſee, like one who 
underſtood what he ſaid ;—That their haſty confeſſion was owing to 
their ſudden fright; and their fixed impiety, to their inveterate 
habits, All here is ſo much in order, that the contrary had been 
the unnatural thing. Had they told us, either that the Jews were 
not frightened into a confeſſion ; or that they were frightened into 
a conver/ion ; the fact had been equally incredible; becauſe, the firſt 
caſe implied the abſence of paſſions ; and the latter, a freedom from 
prejudices ; neither of which agreed with them, as men or as 7ews. 
But they relate, what was perfectly conſiſtent with b07h, that their 
ſtubborn metal was ſoftened in the flames, and grew hard again as 
theſe abated. And have we not many examples of the like beha- 


viour in more modern reprobates, who are in the other extreme of 


believing nothing ? What ſentiments of religion did we not hear 
on a late occaſion of terror, where they were never heard before ? 
But what ſymptoms of ſobriety remained, when the danger was 


ſuppoſed to be over! The offended Deity, which they then ſaw 


dreſſed in terrors, was afterwards laughed at, as the phantom of a 
frightened imagination: and that good prelate, who was then fo 


much reyerenced for his paſtoral care in warning them of the danger 


of 
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of falling under the juſtice of an offended God, was ſoon after 
purſued with a torrent of abuſe, as an evil citizen, who maliciouſſy 
projected to fright them out of their wits. Now, if Free-thinking 
can thus keep its hold, when it hath nothing to rely on but the 
mere vanity of its profeſſion ; what muſt we think of ſuperſtition, 
which hath a thouſand fanciful reſources to ſupport men in an old 
habit ? 

We come now to what M. Baſnage calls the third miracle. And, 
concerning this, he reckons up as many variations as in that which 
went before. But it will be proper firſt to ſee how he repreſents 
the miracle itſelf, His words are theſe, —7herr olſlinacy gave occa- 
ion to a third miracle. For, in the morning, they perceived a great 
number o, ſhining sr ARS ſcattered over their habits. His authority 
for calling theſe marks, fars, is Sozomene : who, indeed, gives 
them that name: but, as I conceive, very erroneouſly ; by miſtak- 
ing the ſenſe of Gregory Nazianzene, whom he here follows “. 
Gregory's words are, ««|«5:p©- & ; which Billius tranſlates, /e/latus 
nimirum ipſe notiſque diſtinddus; following the interpretation of Sozo- 
mene, who calls them downright „/,, 2 Tporoy r AETPAEI 
Tem peve T& coonuole txo!, But I apprehend, that Gregory 
meant no more by * e., than that the mark had a ſtar-like 
radiance; not a ſtar- like figure. And my reaſons are, 1. Becauſe 
he had juſt before affirmed, that theſe marks were croſſes ; and, 
proceeding in his relation, he acquaints us with their uality, that. 
they were x&)z5e60, or ſhining. A circumſtance that would firſt 
catch the obſervation ; though, as we have ſhewn +, it may be 
naturally accounted for. He uſes the ſame term to expreſs the 
ſhining feathers in a peacock's train — d wlepoy RανELUe ds Wepicyoag T0 
Yeureryss D KATAETEPON 4. — 2. Socrates, if he borrowed from 
Gregory, gives this ſenſe to his words; or, if he did not borrow 


* It appears he followed Nazianzene from what he further obſerves of their elegant 
form: i &78 irupyiny; wipwolas neleriſuirne, Soz. ==mdrn; irvelinng U., þ weeweys Colo Oleg 
400141)\0TRCOY be Te ee. Naz. 

+ See p. 435, & icq. 1 Orat. xxxiv. 

from 
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from him, at leaſt he teaches us how to underſtand him. His ex- 
preſſion is oÞpayides gaves AKTINOEIAEIE, ſhinmg impreſſions of the 
croſs. They were like gars in radiance, but in figure they were 
croſſes, Nor do Rufinus, Theodoret, or Caſſiodorus, who all re- 
member the crof/es, ſpeak one word of fars; no not even Theo- 
phanes, who ſtudied them well; and ſeems to have had the manu- 
facturing of a ſpurious ſort, in imikation of them. 

Thus much was proper to be faid : For, though this difference 
of figure does not in the leaſt affect our reaſoning cn its phyſical 
cauſe, yet it much impairs its moral meaning as a ſymbolic mark. 
Which, as $0zomene could not but ſee, it ſhews his honeſty at 
leaſt, in not concealing a miſtaken circumſtance, though it took off 
from the awful ſignificancy of the impreſſion. 

With our Critic's leave, therefore, we will call them cRosskEs. 
And now let us ſee what he hath to object to them. 

He preludes his reflections with this oblique remark, —7heſe ſhining 
ars they tried to efface, but in vain. This is ſaid to inſinuate diſ- 
credit on the fact, by an acceſſion of the wonderful. But we have 
ſhewn, that the difficulty of waſhing them out was a natural effect 
of their ſhining quality * ; at leaſt, a property they had in common 
with other the like appearances in later times T. So that this will 
ſtand no longer in our way. 

He comes to his variations, by which, as we obſerved before, 
he ſometimes means additions; ſometimes differences ; and ſometimes, 
again, contradietions. 

The t is the loweſt ſpecies of a variation, that is to ſay, an 
addition. Sozomene adds, there were of theſe flars ſo artfully formed, 
that the hand of a workman could not have done them better, Sozo- 
mene, as we obſerved, borrowed this particular from Gregory. 

And if Socrates and Theodoret ornit it, it was not becauſe they 
were ignorant of it; much leſs becauſe they did not believe it. How- 
ever, ſuch who know that nature frequently caſts the mixed ſub- 


FP. 436. + P. 441. 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, produced by fermentation, into regular figures, and often, 
with that elegance of defign which art can but lamely imitate, will 
have no reaſon to doubt of the truth of this circumſtance, after it 
hath been ſhewn *, that the marks were entirely meteoric. 


The ſecond variation is, that Theodoret deviates a little here; for, 
inſtead of the ſhining ſtars, he ſpeaks of black ones. Such as indeed 
more properly marked the crime and puniſhment of the Fews. Theſe 
laſt words are flyly added to recommend the ingenious turn of 
Theodoret's addition: and to ſhew his Reader, that the Father 
knew how to invent with judgement. But to leave his juſtification: 
to the nature of the fact, which we are juſt coming to, when we 
have obſerved; that M. Baſnage ſhould here have changed his lan- 
guage, and uſed croſſes inſtead of lars; for Theodoret does not in- 
timate a ſyllable about ars. It is true, then, he does indeed ſay, 
that the croſſes on the garments of the Jews were of a dark 
colour peraivng Ngo We have ſeen, that the matter of theſe 

M croſſes was of the nature of the Phoſphorus, whoſe property it is 
* to ſhine by night, and to be dark- coloured by day 1. Now if 
1 one Writer were to deſcribe their appearance by night, and another 
their appearance by day, Muſt not This ſay, they were radiant and 
ſbining; and That, that they were dark coloured? And fo much: 

for his ſecond variation. | 


: The third is, that Theodoret, Ar THE SAME TIME, cruſhes to 
= death a great number wwho were faſt aſleep under a portico. The force 
| of this objection, ſuch as it hath, lies in the hne. For as to the 
fall of the portico, Rufinus and Sozomene concur with Theodoret. 
But it is by no means true, that Theodoret ſays, it was at he ſame 
time, If we ſuppoſe that he obſerves order in this incident, we 
muſt conclude the fall happened before, For the ſeries of his rela- 
tion ſtands thus—a portico fell by night—on the ſame night, and 
on the following, a croſs in the iky—then the croſſes on the gar- 
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ments *. The truth is, the fall of this portico had a very ſufficient 
cauſe. Sozomene plainly intimates, and Rufinus expreſsly ſays, it 
was thrown down by the fir earthquake which preceded the firey 
eruption +. 
We come now to what the learned Critic calls the great varia- 
ton of all. 
Which, he ſays, turns upon the effeft of the third miracle. For 
one aſſures us, that the Fews returned home as hardened as if they had 


ſeen nothing: whereas the other two pretend, that the greater part em- 


braced the Chriſtian faith. And that the news of their converſion reached 
even to the ears of the Emperor Julian himſelf. 

This, I confeſs, is to the purpoſe; and, were it true, would be 
a conſiderable objection to the credit of their evidence. But the 
contradiction charged upon them is groundleſs and imaginary. He 
who (our Critic ſays) aſſures us, that the Fews returned bome, as 
hardened as if they had ſeen nothing, is Socrates ; whoſe words are 
theſe : The Jews, ſeized with a horrible conſternation, were 
forced, in ſpite of themſelves, to confeſs that JEsUs CHRIST was 
«© Gop. Yet for all that, they would not obey his will. But, as 
+ men faſt bound in religious prejudices, ſtill continued in their 
old ſuperſtition : nor did a third miracle, which happened after- 
„% wards, bring them to the true faith - They were hardened, 
therefore, according to the ſaying of the apoſtle, and caſt away 
& the good which was then laid before them J.“ 

This, without doubt, is a plain aſſertion that the groſs body of 
the Jews concerned in this attempt returned home religionleſs as 
they came; without either their femple, or any holier worſhip. So 


far, therefore, is allowed; and he hath it to make his beſt of; 
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which, we ſee, he is willing enough to do; for he takes notice, 
that the other two hiſtorians, Sozomene and Theodoret, contradict 
Socrates, and pretend, that the greater part embraced the Chriſtian 
faith. FIG 

This then is the point to be examined. But let me previouſly 
obſerve, 1. That both Jews and Gentiles joined in the attempt to 
rebuild the temple ; and had both of them the ſtigma of the croſs 
upon their garments, as Gregory Nazianzene and Rufinus inform 
us *, Nay, from Gregory we learn, it was impreſſed on the habits 
of ſuch of the believers, likewiſe, as were preſent. And, indeed, 
but for this circumſtance, the falſe miracle of Theophanes had 
never been invented, or at leaſt had been differently faſhioned : 
for he. covers the very, church-books and ſacred veſtments with 
croſſes. And, what is chiefly worth obſerving 1s, that this falling 
of the croſſes ind) Yferently « on all parties preſent, confirms the phyſi- 
cal account we have given of their nature. 2. My ſecond obſerva- 
tion is, That as Socrates records the effect of this miracle on the 
Jews, ſo Gregory Nazianzene records the effect of it on the Gen- 
tiles: For this Father having inſulted and triumphed over their 
Mathematicians and Aſtronomers on the ſubject of the aerial Croſs ; ; 
goes on to ſpeak of hat upon the habits of the perſons preſent ; 
and concludes his account in this manner: So great was the gſtoniſb- 
ment of the ſpectators, that almoſt all of them, as at a common ſign, 
with one voice invoked for mercy the God of the Chriſtians, and ſirove 
10 render him propitious with hymns and ſupplications. And many of 
them, without procraſtinating, but, at the very lime theſe things hap 
pened, adareſſing thewſelves io cur prieſts with earneſt prayers, were 
admitted into the boſom of the church +, Sc. Where we may obſerve 
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the different language of Nazianzene on this occaſion fpeaking of 
the Gentiles, from that of Socrates, who ſpoke of the Jews. The 
firſt ſays, Tov Twy X pig ia erananeiota Ocov; the other, exovjes c 
Aoſuv Tov Xprooy ON Ae. The Gentiles implored the protection of 
the great God of Heaven, whom they had before neglected: the 
Tews were forced to own that Chriſt to be God, whom they had 
before rejected. 

This being premiſed, we come now to Sozomene and Theodoret; 
who, our learned Critic affirms, have contradicted Socrates, in pre- 
tending that the greater part embraced the Chriftian faith. | 

I will give the paſſage of Sozomene entire. After theſe things 
[namely the earthquake and firey eruption], another miracle hap- 
pened, mare illuſtrious and wonderful than the foregomg : for, on a 

ſudden, and without human agency, every man's habit was impreſſed 
with the fign of the Croſs. —The conſequence of this was, that ſome, on 
the inſtant, concluded Chrift io be God, and that the refloration of the 
temple was diſpleafing to him. While others, not long after, went over 
to the Church and were baptized; and by hymns and ſupplications, in 
behalf of the guilty, endeavoured to appeaſe the wy of the Son of 
Cod F. 

As evident as it certainly is that Socrates ſpoke only of the Jews; 
and Gregory Nazianzene only of the Gentiles ; ſo certain is it, that 
Sozomene, who took from both of them, ſpeaks both of Jews and 
Gentiles. 

He ſays, every man's habit was marked with a Croſs. That is, as 
Greg. Naz. had ſaid before, every man indifferently, whether Jew 
or Gentile. He then mentions the conſequence of this-prodigy, not 
on the Jews only, but on the Gentiles ; é Tr de And as it was 
reaſonable to expect it would have a different effect on theſe dif- 
ferent bigots ; he A ſpeaks of what it had upon the Jews, that, 
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on the inflant, they confeſſed Chriſi to be God, This is no more than 
Socrates had ſaid. They only differ in the manner of telling : For 
while Socrates goes on to inform us, in expreſs words, that the 
confeſſion was not /afting, and that they preſently fell back into 
their old ſuperſtition ; Sozomene contents himſelf to lead his reader 
to the ſame concluſion, by oppoſing this ſudden flaſh of conuiction, 
ro the real and laſting converſion of the Pagans, as he found it re- 
corded by Gregory. Others (ſays he) not long after went over to the 
church, Sc. From hence it appears, that Sozomene is ſo far from 
contradicting Socrates, on this article, that he lends him all the ſup- 
port a concurrent teſtimony can afford. 

TnREODORET comes next. And him too the learned Critic hath 
involved in the ſame charge of contradiction; but with much leſs 
pretence. For be, like Socrates, ſpeaks only of the Jews; and, in 
ſuch a manner too, as if he had Socrates all the way in his eye. 
The whole of what he ſays is to this effect: The very garments 
alſo of the eus were filled with croſſes—which theſe enemies of God 
ſeeing, and fearing that his band, now exerted, might fall upon them- 
ſelves, fled away, and returned every man to his place, confeſſing him 
to be God, whom their forefathers affixed to the tree *. 

And now, what is there that can countenance M. Baſnage in 
ſaying, that Theodoret pretends the greater part embraced the Chriſtian 
faith? Is not the conſaſſion he records the very ſame with that 
which, Socrates tells us, ſo ſoon paſſed aby in their returning in- 
fidelity, inſinuated in the very words, Te oixeia xarixaGor? We 
conclude, therefore, againſt the learned Critic's objection, that, in 
this article, there 1s a Pr Ong amongſt the three hiſto- 
rians. - | 

But it will be ſaid perhaps that, in clearing away this objection, 
I make room for another, that may prove more ſtubborn, and dif- 


ficult to remove. For it ſeems incredible that fo illuſtrions a 
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miracle ſhould have made no impreſſion on the Jews; and yet 
have had ſo conſiderable an effect upon the Gentiles. An objection, 
which ſeems to be redoubled upon one who hath affirmed *, that 
a Jew's conviction of the truth of Chriſttanity muſt, on his own 
notions of the unity, be neceſſarily attended with a converſion : 
while that Polytheiſtic principle of intercommunity did not imply 
the neceſſity of a Gentile's converſion under the ſame conviction.” 
To this I anſwer, It is very true, that a miracle performed 
before a Pagan, and not directly addrefled to him, made, for the 
moſt part, but a ſmall impreſſion on his religious notions; becauſe 
that general principle of Paganiſm hindered him from ſeeing, that 
the evident truth of another religion neceſſarily implied the falſhood 
of his own, It was different with the Jew; who, being a wor- 
ſhipper of the true God, muſt neceflarily regard his atteſtation, by 
miracle, not ſimply as an evidence of the truth propoſed, but as 
an obligation upon all men to embrace it. Hence the apoſtle Paul, 
who beſt knew the different geniuſes of the two oppoſed Religions, 
ſays, The Jews require a fign, and the Greeks ſeek after wiſdom + 
Tolar, the religious principles of their ma th in the chief of 
which was the doctrine of inlercommunity. 8855 Ae 
Had the jews therefore conſidered this miracle at Meudt, as 
an atteſtation to the truth of Chriſtianity, they muſt have embraced it. 
And to affirm they did ſo conſider it, and yet not embrace it, 
would, it muſt be owned, be ſaying ſomething ſtrangely incredible. 
But this was not the caſe. In their / fright they might call out 
upon Chrit as God; but when that was over, their prejudice re- 
gained its hold, and drew them back to their ancient ſuperſtition ; 


however it could not have kept them there, but that it enabled 


them to find a purpoſe, in this miracle, very well conſiſtent with 
Judaiſm : and this was God's anger at their prophaning a work ſo 
holy, by conſenting to put it under the direction of a Pagan empe- 
or. This would be eaſily credited by thoſe who had learnt from 


* Sce Divine Legation, Book II. Sect, 6. See alſo Book V. Sect. 6. | 
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their ſacred Books that an Iſraelite was ſtruck dead but for ſtretch- 
ing out his hand to uphold the falling Ax. When, therefore, 
they ſaw and felt theſe ſevere marks of His difpleaſure, To what 
would they aſcribe it, but to their accepting the impure affiſtance of 
an impious Gentile to rebuild the houſe of the Divine preſence ? 
For could it be expected (would their leaders now ſay) when God 
had denied this honour to the Man after his own heart, becauſe his 
hands were defiled with blood, that he would confer it upon a 
Pagan, a Warrior, and a declared Enemy to that Diſpenſation ; a 
zeal for which was David's great merit with the God of Iſrael? We | 
ſee, by the paſſage quoted above from R. Gedaliah ben Joſeph | 
Jechaiah, that ſome ſuch reaſoning as this, which a Father + of the 
church ſeemed to think did not want its weight, enabled them to 
own the miracle without bluſhing. But had they even wanted ſo 
plauſible an evaſion, yet their prejudices would not have ſuffered 
them to be nice in a caſe where the whole of their Religion lay at 
ſtake : In ſuch caſes, they were not uſed to be delicate; as appears 
by a parallel inſtance, in the bungling ſolutions they invented to | | 
evade the conſequences ariſing from the miracles of Jeſus himſelf. 
Sometimes they aſcribed his power (as the Goſpel tells us) to the 
aſſiſtance of the evil demon ; and ſometimes again (as the books 
of their traditions inform us) to certain ſpells or charms ſtolen from 
the temple of Solomon. | 
However, though the miracle at Jeruſalem was too notorious to 
be queſtioned in that age; and ſo was to be accounted for in the 
manner we have ſeen; yet in aftertimes it was thought ſafer to 
deny it; though ſtill by the modeft way of an implication. Thus (as 
we have ſeen above 7) R. David Gans pretends, that the miſcar- 
riage in the Perſian war prevented the rebuilding their. temple— 


P. 407. | | | 
+ St. Chryſoſtome, ſpeaking of the readineſs of the Jews to accept Julian's aſſiſtance, 


ſays,—Kai d nax0»0/1o oi wing! ky Gra xurlu mate A Ghoted; EN . Taira aldi, s 
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Nam Ceſar in bello Perſico periit, Another of them invents a very 
different tale (for falſhood is rarely conſtant), and pretends that a 
fly trick of the Samaritans made both the Jews and the Emperor, 
in their turns, weary of the project. But ſo fooliſh a ſtory will 
hardly bear the telling. However the reader may find it below *. 
And in this manner too they treated the miracles of Jeſus : for 
though, at firſt, they only tried to evade their force ; they ventured: 


at length to deny their reality, 


On the whole, then, we ſee, That the inveterate prejudices of 
the Jews; their ob/tinacy in the wrong; and their averſion to the 
Chriſtian name, would hinder a miracle from having its proper 
effect upon them, could they but contrive either to put it to the 
ſupport of their own ſuperſtitions, or, at leaſt, to turn it from the 
condemnation of them, We ſee, the miracle in queſtion might be 
thus evaded. Who then can doubt but they would evade it ? The 
conſequence was, their continuance in error. The Chriſtian writ» 


ers tell us they did ſo continue. And we now find, They ſay nothing 
but what 1s very probable. 


* In diebus R. Jehoſuah Hananiz filii, mandavit Imperator ut Templum rexdificaretur, 
Papus autem, & JuLtavvs opiparas menſas præponunt Judzis à captivitate advenien- 
tibus (ad opus adjuvandum) ab Hako ad Antiochiam, Cutei vero ſeu Samaritani Im- 
peratori aſſerunt, quod fi Hieruſalem reſtauretur, Judzos a contribuendis vectigalibus 
ceſſaturos, indeque ab illo defecturos; quibus Imperator : Quomodo inquit, licet mihi 
ab incepto recedere poſt mandati promulgationem? Ad quod Samaritani, Domine, 
iuquiunt, præcipe ergo, ut locum prioris Templi mutent, vel ut augeatur aut diminua- 
tur in longitudine vel latitudine circa quinque cubitos, itaque, nullo cogente, opus deſ- 
tituent. Huic ſententiæ acquievit Imperator; atque juxta eam, novum miſit Judzis 
mandatum in valle Bet Rimon aggregatis, quo audito, in magnum prorumpunt fletum, 
indeque furore perciti de defectione loquuntur; fed Magnates defectionis conſequentiis 
valde perterriti, imptorant a prædicto R. Jehoſuah, ut populum alloquatur, eumque ad 
pacem adducere conetur, quod fecit ſequenti fabula. Leo a fruſtulo oſſis in ejus gutture 
infixo admodum afflictus, magnam ſpondet mercedem cuicumque moleſtum os ab ejus 
gutture averruncaret. Accedit Grus, os averruncat, & mercedem petit. Cui Leo, 
Jacta te ipſum, inquit, quod ingreſſus es in Leonis os in pace, & egreſſus es in pace. 
Sic, fratres, ſufficit ut ingreſſi fimas ſub hujus gentis poteſtate in pace, & egrediamur in 
pace. Hzxc ſunt Bereſit-Raba verba fideliter tranſlata, ex fine cap, 64, Hoc accidit 
anno ab orbe condito circa 4833, ſecundum R. David Ganz in ejus Zemah David. 


The 
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The contrary effect of this miracle on Paganiſm is as eaſily un- 
derſtood. For though the principle of intercommunity ſupported a 
Gentile againſt the power of miracles at large; yet when he found 
one of them levelled at himſelf, as its direct object, the caſe would 
be altered. He would then feel the point in queſtion brought home 
to him; and the circumſtances of affright and deſolation (if, as 
here, the miracle was attended with any ſuch) would keep off pre- 
judice till reaſon had paſſed a fair judgement. The Jews and Gen- 
tiles joined cordially in this projet. The prime motive of the Jews 
was a fond defire to be reſtored to their country and religion; but 
that of the Gentiles, a malicious purpole to give the lie to Reve- 
lation. And, without doubt, the moral impreſſion on the defeat 
would be relative to the motive of the attempt. They thought 
to diſhonour the holy faith; and they added new credit to it. So 
that a conſciouſneſs of their intentions would add proportionable 
facility to their converſion, The Jewiſh evaſion would not ſerve 
their purpoſe. At moſt, it could only make them waver between 
the Church and the Synagogue; a ſtate of no long continuance. 
Sozomene aſſures us it was ſoon over; In a little time (lays he) v 
eig paxoov, they went over to the Church, and were baptiſed. 

Bur, before we leave this ſubject, it may be proper to obſerve, 
That Sd expreſſions, relative to parties, and bodies of men, are 
not to be underſtood univerſally. Thus when the Hiſtorians tell us, 
all were marked with the croſs, They do not mean every indivi- 
dual preſent; but all indifferently, of every denomination. So 
again, when they ſay, the Pagans were converted, and the Jews 
remained hardened, They do not mean every particular man; but 
the far greater number in either party. And thus St. Chryſoſtome 
directs us to underſtand it, where he ſays, that the Jos, for the 

moſt part, remained hardened *. 

It is ſcarce worth wlüle to take notice, that what M. Baſnage 
affirms (of. Sozomene and Theodoret's ſaying, That ihe news of the 


* Tom. V. Orat. xlv. 
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Jews“ converſion reached even the ears of the emperor Julian himſelf ), 
is as miſtaken as the reſt, For Sozomene ſays nothing of the 
matter: and as to Theodoret, his words are as follows: Theſe 
things came to the ears of Julian, for they were cried up, and in the 
mouths of all men; but his beart was hardened like Pharaoh's *. 
where we ſee, by rabræ he means the miracles, For it was 
not the converſion, which was in the mouths of all men, but the 
miracles. And Julian's reſiſting theſe, was what made his caſe like 
Pharaoh's. i 

Our critic, having now well canvaſſed the evidence, tells us for 
what purpoſe he hath given himſelf this trouble; I was to ſupply 
thoſe ſober perſons, who do not believe the miracle, with arguments to 
fortify their doubts. But as if ſomething was ſtill wanting to fo 
good an end, he reſumes his taſk, and ſays, he will add two 06- 
. fervations more, 

The frft is, That the argument Sozomene brings, to prove the truth 
of what he advances, is a very weak one. He appeals to the iſſue ; 
and maintains, we can no longer doubt of this long train of miracles 
ſince the temple was never finiſhed. But (lays the critic) has the 
hiſtorian forgot that the Fews did not obtain their permiſſion till the 
time of Fulian's ſetting out for his Perſian expedition, in which he 
periſhed ? There was then little need for all theſe miracles, to hinder 
the erection of a building. Surely a ſufficient cauſe of cutting ſhort an 
enterpriſe of this nature might be found in the oppoſition of the Chriſ- 
trans, who might take advantage of the Prince's abſence in a remote 
region, his death there, and the advancement of Jovian to the Empire, 
who had an averſion for the Fews. Beſides, the hiſtorian refers his 
readers in a vague indefinite manner to the eye-witneſſes of the fatl, 
without pointing out one ſingle perſon by name. 

Here are many things aſſerted, that will deſerve to be examined. 

1. He miſrepreſents the matter, in ſaying that Sozomene gives 
the unbuilt temple as a proof of its being obſtructed by a miracle. 
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To ſuch reaſoning, I own, M. Baſnage's obſervation of Julian's 
abſence and death, Sc. had been a good reply. But Sozomene's ar- 
gument ſtands thus: The yielding up the place, and leaving the 
work imperfect, ue, To tgyev xalanmoiſts, is a proof of the mi- 
raculous interpoſition.” Now, it is one thing to ſee a work unfiniſh- 
ed; and another, to know who left it in that condition. From the 
firſt (which is as M. Baſnage repreſents it) Sozomene's conclu- 
ſion would not hold; from the latter (which is as Sozomene him- 
ſelf puts it) his concluſion may be very fairly drawn. But to this 
it may be objeQed, ** That, at the time Sozomene made this obſer- 
vation, the two different repreſentations amounted to one and the 
ſame thing; becauſe all that the reader could ſee, was a work 
unfiniſhed ; and, for the reſt, he had only the hiſtorian's word.” 
This, our adverſaries will allow to be fairly put. But, they are 
not aware, that when Sozomene wrote, the face of things, upon 
the place, was ſuch as was ſufficient to convince his readers that 
the Jews and Gentiles were forcibly driven from their work; 
namely the marks of a deſolating earthquake, and a conſuming 
fire. Chryſoſtome tells us, theſe exiſted when he wrote; and it 
would be abſurd to think. that ſuch kind of marks could be oblite- 
rated ſo ſoon after. | 

Thus far in defence of the hiſtorian's argument, falſely repre- 
ſented by the critic. I proceed to conſider the falſe fact, which 
the critic has advanced, in ſupport of his falſe repreſentation. He 
ſays, that the Fews did not obtain their permiſſion to rebuild the tem- 
ple, till the time Julian ſet out for his Perſian expedition. This he 
grounds on the words of Socrates, Keaeues T&x ©» Mie Tov Loon 
{iv ©» v&9y* % auT0G em Ligos YAGUEs which the Latin tranſlator 
renders, Solomonis templum protinus inſtaurari jubet. Ip/e interim ad 
bellum contra Perſas proficiſcitur. But tm} Hicæs 4Auvs docs not ſig- 
nify he forthwith began his march, as if it had been en; Hagge 
Tepevela; but that he began the war againſt them, by putting 
every thing in a hoſtile motion ; which he might do while he 
ſtayed at Antioch, And Amm. Marcellinus, who was, at that 
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time, with Julian, and of his court, tells us, that the eruption 
which put an end to the project, happened before his maſter left 
Antioch. 
But the critic's inference from this will deſerve a more particu- 
lar confideration—/o that there was little need of all theſe miracles 
to hinder the erection of a ſingle building. Surely a ſufficient cauſe 
for cutting ſhort an enterpriſe of this nature may be found in the op- 
Poſition of the Chriſtians, who might take advantage of the prince's ab- 
fence in a remote region, of his death there, and the advancement of 
Jovian, who was an enemy to the Jews. 
Here are two things reprehenſible in this inference, 1. A falſe 
fate of the caſe; 2. and a groundleſs inſinuation. 
1. He ſpeaks as if theſe miracles were worked only to hinder the 
_ ſimple erection of a building for ſuperſtitious worſhip ; the error 
of Ambroſe, taken notice of above. Whereas there was much 
more in the affair. It's erection would have contradicted the 
prophecies, and oppoſed the declared nature of the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion. In the firſt caſe, there ſeemed no ſufficient reaſon to inter- 
fere; in the latter, an interpoſition was neceſſary. 
2. He inſinuates, that the real obſtruction came from the Chriſ- 
tians in Julian's abſence ;—from his unexpected death ;—and 
from the ſucceſſion of a Chriſtian to the empire. This, we ſee, 
is only his opinion; I think differently: and had I nothing but my 
conjectures to oppoſe to his, here I would leave it: but, without 
betraying the cauſe I have undertaken, I cannot omit to remind 
the reader, that the critic's inſmuation is utterly diſcredited by the 
concurrent teſtimony of two unexceptionable witneſſes, Ammianus | © 
| Marcellinus, and Julian himſelf: from both of whom * we learn, 
that the affair of the temple-proje&t was all over before the Em- 
peror removed from Autioch. 
But there 1s ſtill ſomething behind the curtain : which, either 
prudence or modeſty, made the critic backward to ſubje& to the 
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abuſe of every licentious reader. But I am always for letting truth 
be truſted with itſelf: therefore, to diſguiſe nothing, I would ob- 
ſerve, that one of the ſtrongeſt objections to the miracle ſeems here 
to be obſcurely inſinuated. Whether he ſaw it in it's full force 
may be doubted. However, here it is: and the reader ſhall have 
no reaſon to complain that it does not come with it's beſt foot 
forward, I will ſuppoſe then M. Baſnage to make the following 
objection: | 

„That, admitting the re- edification of the temple was both 
contrary to the words of the old prophecies, and to the nature of 
the new diſpenſation ; yet, as the projector of this affront upon 
religion was ſuddenly cut off, and ſucceeded by a Chriſtian Em- 
peror, before any couſiderable progreſs could be made, there was 
no need of a miracle to defeat the attempt ; and God 1s not wont to 
make a needleſs waſte of miracles.” | 

The objection, we ſee, is ſpecious, and, at firſt view, will be 
- apt to impoſe upon us. But let us weigh it's real value, 

The caſe is agreed to be this: the two inveterate enemies of the 
Chriſtian name conſpire together, though with different views, to 
blaſt its credit, and diſhonour its pretenſions ; and this, in a point 
ſo eſſential, that the religion itſelf muſt ſtand or fall with the iſſue 
of the event. 

They put their deſign in execution. The materials are collected, 
the workmen aflembled, the foundations laid, and the ſuperſtruc- 
ture now advances without ſtop or impediment. In a word, every 
thing ſucceeds to their wiſhes. When, on a ſudden, one of the 
moſt common accidents in the world blaſts the whole project; a 
giddy headſtrong prince “ periſhes in a raſh adventure againſt a 
fierce and ſubtle enemy. 

* The temper and character of this prince was ſo well known, that, when he cone 
ſulted the Gods about his fate, the prieſts were in no danger of diſcrediting their 
oracles by a miſtaken conjecture. They told him he ſhould die a violent death. 


This he himſelf informs us of in his laſt harangue to his friends. Nec fateri 
pudebit, interiturum me ferro dudum didici fide fatidica præcinente. Amm, Mar. I. 
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In this caſe, what would the world have thought; the world, 
which never thinks favourably of religious novelties ; and which 
this bold defiance of the power of Chriſt had ſet at gaze, and made 
impatient for the event * ? Would it not have faid, that Chriſtianity- 
was beholden to a mere accident; while the power, that ſhould 
have ſupported it, was not at hand to vindicate its credit and re- 
putation? And it was well if they had faid no more. For the 
popular ſtory, which the malice of the Pagans, and the indifcre- 
tion of ſome Chriſtians, had ſet a going, har Julian was afſaſſmated 
by a Chriſtian ſoldier, would, in that caſe, have been enough to 
raiſe ſuſpicions that the Faith had been propagated, at firſt, by a as 
indirect means as it was now ſupported. 

The Jews had twice before projected the reſtoration of their 
temple-worſhip : once under Hadrian; and once again, under Con- 
ſtantine. At thoſe junctures the attempt had none of this malice 
and formed impiety againſt the divinity of our holy faith. The 
Gentiles then gave the Jews no aſſiſtance or ſupport: and it was 
in them a ſimple, natural defire of returning to their own land, and 
of re-eſtabliſhing their country- rites. But ſtill, it being contrary 
to God's religious exconomy, the defign was defeated by the policy 
of Hadrian, and the zeal! of Conſtantine ; and theſe civil impedi- 
ments were ſufficient to cover the honour of religion. For, in theſe 
two inſtances, God's tranſaction was only with his church. He 
promiſed to ſupport it to the end of time, and he equally performs 
his promiſe whether that protection be conveyed by the mortal 
inſtruments with which he works in the courſe of his general pro- 
vidence, and whoſe blindneſs is guided by his all-ſeeing eye: or 
whether it be immediately afforded by the ſudden arreſt and 
new direction of nature, irreſiſtibly impelled by his all- powerful 
hand. 

But the caſe was different in the affair before- us. Here God 
had. a controverſy with his enemies. His power was defied, his 


* See p. 409. 
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protection ſcorned, and his Godhead dared and challenged to inter- 
poſe between them and his ſervants, At this important juncture, 
to let a natural event decide the quarrel ; and to urge that as a proof 
of his victory, would be taking for granted the thing in queſtion, 
For the affair was not with his friends, who believed his ſuperin- 
tendency; but with his enemies, who laughed at and deſpiſed it. 
Not to ſhew himſelf, on this occaſion, in all the terror of offended 
majeſty, muſt have expoſed his religion to the fame contempt 
as if the very pinnacles of the new- projected temple had been 
completed. | 
But this is not all. A RO HEC, ſuch as this, concerning the 
final deſtruction of the temple, is of the nature of a PROHIBITORVY 
Law. For God's foretelling a thing ſhould never be, contains in it 
a probibition to do it: becauſe that information is founded in 55 
own will, or command; not in the will or command of another : 
therefore that w:/! binds all, to whoſe knowledge it arrives. This 
law came to the Knowledge of our projectors, as appears from 
their very impiety in defying it“. But it is of the nature and ef. 
ſence of Law, to have penal ſanctions. Without them, all laws 
are vain ; eſpecially prohrbitory laws. Now theſe tranſgreſſors were 
as culpable in beginning the foundations, as they could have been 
had they lived to finiſh their work. Therefore to ſce them eſcape 
puniſhment, arid ſafely and quietly go off when the change of times 
forbad them to proceed (a change, which had nothing in it more 
wonderful than the death of a raſh adventurer in battle) muſt 
have argued, that God was no more concerned in the iſſue of 
this, than of all other natural events; and conſequently, that 
theſe bed prophectes, and this pretended goſpel, were the inven- 
tions of men. I believe modern infidels would ſcarce have ſpared 
us, had they taken church-hiſtory at this advantage, 


* Tarla N rd ca rig % r 7084008, Bacon x4 res ano; ENA, x) ao la 
t. jt YG 3k TeFaiog ovyBrltc, browwrouy, are 156 en, ö ro R AEC, Nrw bat log h To Lyle 
erte, % Vibe &nihiytas TH RHEP' Tas wf 5. &, apes 1570 JivoBrlo, x) nxrgev Tx 040 v 
dvr heat 73 dig. — r Neri U & NM r wen $12tyxmm, Theod, I. ili. 
q. 20, Sozom. l. v. c. 22. 
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But now, by a timely interpoſition, the honour of religion was 
ſecured: And, an exemplary puniſhment being inflicted, the reve- 
rence of his laws, the credit of his meſſengers, and the regal dig- 
nity of his Son, were all amply vindicated. 

While I am upon this ſubject, let me obſerve, what, perhaps, 
I might have found a better place for, that the forbearance of Jo- 
vian and Valentinian to revenge, on thoſe forward creatures in 
power, the inſults and injuries offered on this occaſion to many peace- 
able and honeſt men, is no ſlight proof of the reality of a mira- 
culous interpoſition. For it ſhewed the church fully ſatisfied that 
God had avenged his own cauſe. Gregory Nazianzene ends his 
Diſcourſe againſt Julian with an excellent perſuaſive to forgiveneſs ; 

wherein he exhorts the Chriſtians to ſacrifice their reſentments, 
as a Thank-offering, to God: void, (ſays he) 74 Oe IS pov. 

Thus having ſet this objection in the beſt light we were able, 
both for the honour of religion, and the credit of M. Baſnage's 
criticiſm ; and ſeen to what it amounts: we leave it to the reader 
to make his concluſions on the general queſtion. 

M. Baſnage goes on in theſe words, —Befides, the hi er an 

Sozomene] refers his readers in a vague indefinite manner to 
the eye-witneſſes of the fat, without pointing out one ſingle perſon by 
name, 

Objectors are often too careleſs where their random reffections 
will light. This will fall upon the Apoſtle's narrative as well as 
our hiſtorian's. St Paul, arguing againſt ſome who denied the Re- 
ſurrection from the dead, confutes them by the Reſurrection of 
Jeſus; who was ſeen, after he was riſen, of above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom (ſays he, without ſpecifying any one by 
name) the greater part remain unto this preſent, but ſome are fallen 
aſleep *. : 

Sozomene writes a general hiſtory of the church, for the uſe 
of the whole Chriſtian world : and ſpeaking, in its place, of the 


* 1 Cor. XV. 6. 
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event at Jeruſalem, he concludes his account in this manner: 
Should theſe things ſeem incredible to any one, thoſe who have had 
their information from eye-witneſſes, and are yet alive, will confirm 
it to him*, Of which number, if he himſelf was not one; yet, 
at leaſt, he had his account from one. In either caſe, this was 
proper ſatisfaQtion to a doubter. And it had been impertinent to 
add, that . amongſt theſe were John, Thomas or Andrew of Je- 
ruſalem ;” obſcure names, which would have given his reader no 
more ſatis faction, than what his general information had conveyed 
before. But it may be ſaid, that St. Paul, beſides his vague account 
of five hundred, adds the names of Cephas, James, and himſelf. 
And ſo, doubtleſs, would Sozomene have done, had he either ſeen 
it himſelf, or known any that had, with whoſe names his reader 
was as well acquainted, as the Corinthians were with Cephas, 
James, and the ref of the Twelve. What he hath done was what 
common ſenſe dictated he ſhould do. But M. Baſnage ſeems to ex- 
pect in a general hiſtory all the circumſtance and preciſion of a 
proces verbal. 

However, thus much we learn from theſe vague words of Sozo- 
mene, that he was not a mere copier; but, to verify his ſtory, 
went .as nigh the fountain-head as he could get. And this being 
the practice of theſe three honeſt and judicious hiſtorians, we need 
not wonder that one ſhould mention 74s incident, and another, that, 
juſt as they received their information from the moſt credible of 
the fir/t ear-witneſſes they could find then alive: which too, by the 
way, is ſufficient to take off all M. Baſnage urges on the head of 
variations. But had we taken his vARIATIONS from him, what 
were he then? An artiſt without the proper tool of his trade; for * 
a profeſſed objector never borrowed more than this from the maga- 
zine of Quintilian—ARTIFICIs % invenire in actione adverſaris 
que inter ſemetipſa pug nent, aut PUGNARE VIDEANTUR, 


* Tara zr wird & nale palvilai, miggoluony oi Wings Tar dtacẽd duνjsꝛig rk To Flv wife 
hig. I, V. C. 2.2» 
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We, are now come, to the end. of this long piece of criticiſm, 
which concludes in theſe words: But laſtly, Cyril of Feruſalem, #h 
who was, at that time, Biſhop of the Place, and muſt have been upon 
the ſpot, fince it was he, whe, confiding in a propbecy of Daniel 
(which had foretold, as be thought, that the attempt would prove un- Þ 

ſucceſsful) encouraged and animated the people to repoſe their confidence . 
in God. Notwithſtanding, this fame Cyril hath never taken the leaſt A 
notice of theſe many miracles: and yet it certainly was not, becauſe he 
was no friend to miracles : wwe are told he wrote to Conſtantine the 
Younger, to inform him, that he was more happy than his father, under 
whoſe empire the Croſs of Chriſt had been found here on earth; fince 

Heaven, to grace his reign, bad diſplayed a more illuſtrious prodigy : 
which was a croſs much brighter than the Sun, ſeen in the firma- 
ment, fer a long time together, by the whole city of Feruſalem. Why 
now was that croſs remembered, and all theſe miracles forgotten? He 
afures the Fews they ſhall ſee the fign of the croſs ; and that it will 
precede the coming of the Son of God; and yet he ſays not one word 

F thoſe which had been miraculouſly affixed on their habits. The 
filence of a Biſhop, who was upon the place, who loved miracles, 
and laboured for the converſion of the Jeus, looks very ſuſpi- 
cious ; while, at 1he ſame time, thoſe who do ſpeak to it lived at a 
diſtance. 

The ſuppoſed fact, as here ſtated, concerning ril's teſtimony, 
is indeed a material objection to the miracle. What ſhall we ſay 
then ? Would not any one conclude that this learned man, a real 
friend to Revelation, and faithful hiſtorian, had weighed it well 

before he ventured to pronounce upon its conſequences, in ſo public 
a manner? Who would ſuſpe& that he has taken for granted one 

thing, which every body knows to be falſe; and another, which 
nobody can know to be true ? 

He takes it for granted, that the works which now remain of 
Cyril were written after the event; whereas they were all written 
before. Theſe” are the Catecheſes ad competentes, the Catecheſes 
myſtagogice, and the Epiſtle to Conftantius ; : the two firſt bear date 

about 
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about 347, and the latter in 351 ; thoſe, ſixteen; this, twelve years 
before the miracle in queſtion. And the worſt is, the learned cri- 
tic could not but know it. 

If he had no intention to deceive by this captious inſinuation, 
we muſt lay the blame on his careleſs expreſſion; and that his 
argument from Cyril's ſilence, when ſet in the beſt light, ſtauds 
thus: 

« The pretended miracle at the temple of Jeruſalem happened 
in the year 363. Cyril lived to the year 386, fo that we cannot 
but conclude, he wrote and preached much within that period. He 
appears to be fond of recording miracles : but he had peculiar rea- 
ſons to celebrate, and expatiate upon, his. It favoured his chari- 
table zeal for the converſion of the Jews; but, above all, the glory 
of it reflected much luſtre upon himſelf, as he had predicted the de- 
feat. Had he therefore known it to be true, he muſt have recorded 
it. But the ſilence of antiquity concerning his teſtimony ſhews 
he did not record it. For to whom but to Cyril, the Biſhop of 
the place, and then upon the ſpot, ſhould the ancient relators of 
the fact have appealed? Vet he was not forgotten in the crowd: 
for they tell us of his faith in the prophecy of Daniel, We muſt, 
therefore, conclude, that the event, whatever it was, had ſtruck 
the good biſhop dumb; and that his filence proceeded from 
that ſort of confuſion, which we now-a-days ſee in the modefter 
part of our Revelation- Prophets, when ſome unexpected event be- 
tween the Turk and the Emperor has diſconcerted the ſcheme they 
had chalked out for the direction of Divine Providence. 

It will hardly be thought, I have not done the argument juſtice. 
Let us ſee then what can be ſaid to it. 

1. Whether Cyril left any thing behind him (except what he 
wrote before the event) is not any where ſaid. Some perhaps may 
conclude from Jerom, that he wrote nothing after this time: For, 
in Jerom's catalogue of eccleſiaſtical writers, the works mentioned 
above are given as a complete liſt of what Cyril wrote: and it 
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is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed that any of his writings ſhould have pe- 
riſhed between his time and that of Jerom. | 

2. Cyril might write many things, and yet none relative to this 

affair; or in which he could properly introduce it. 
3. He might have given the hiſtory of it in all its circumſtan- 
ces, and yet theſe three hiſtorians (to whom M. Baſuage's obſer- 
vation is confined) not been guilty of any neglect in not mention- 
ing his teſtimony by name. Or if it were a neglect, it was the 
ſame they committed in pafling over two other contemporary wri- 
ters, Gregory Nazianzene and John Chryſoſtome ; one of whom 
has ſpoken fully, and the other frequently to the miracle in queſ- 
tion. But to this, perhaps, it may be replied, That though they 
have not quoted them, yet they have referred to, and borrowed 
from them,” How does the objector know that? — From the be- 
milies of the one, and the inveclives of the other, now remaining.— 
Very well: and for aught he knows to the contrary, had any of 
Cyril's ſuppoſed works been remaining, we ſhould have found them 
quoting from, and referring to him; eſpecially, as they relate ſe- 
veral circumſtances, mentioned neither by Gregory nor Chryſoſtome. 
Had Gregory's works been loſt, we had been as unable to know 
that they borrowed from him, as we now are that they borrowed 
from Cyril. 

4. As to their recording the good biſhop's prophetic comfelince i in 
the divine interpoſition, and at the ſame time overlooking his 
teſtimony to the miracle that followed, a very good reaſon may be 
given; and ſuch a one as does honour to their judgment. Cyril 
was ſingular in the firſt caſe 3 and but one of many in the other. 
They took, therefore, from him what no other could ſupply : and 
what was to be found every where (the teſtimony to the miracle) 
they left in common to the church. 

5. As to the objection, from the circumſtance of Cyril's loving 
miracles, let me obſerve, that if it could be proved, from a work of 
his written after 363, that he had negleQed any fair occaſion to re- 
con 
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cord the defeat of Julian, the objection would have ſome weight: 
But in the total uncertainty whether he did record the ſtory or no, 
it turns againſt the objector, as the circumſtance of Cyril's /pving 
miracles adds probability to the affirmative, that, if he did write 
at all, he would find room for a ſubject he loved to write 
upon, 

6. But ſince the learned critic hath been pleaſed to ſpeak ſlightly 
of this excellent prelate, as if he were both fanatical in interpret- 
ing prophecies, and bigotted in believing miracles ; fo much will 
be due to the virtues of a worthy man (how far ſoever removed in 
time and place), as to vindicate him from unfair aſperſions; due 
eſpecially: from us, as this juſtice to his character will be ſeen to 
reflect credit on the ſhare he took in oppoſing Julian's attempt. 
There is a ſtory recorded of him, for which every good man will 
reverence his memory. He had an eccleſiaſtical ſquabble with 
Acacius Biſhop of Cæſarea, about Metropolitical juriſdiction. Cyril 
deſpiſed ſo frivolous a conteſt ; and refuſed to appear before the Pa- 
leſtine Synod, to which his factious adverſary had delated him. 
Whereon, the Synod agreed to depoſe Cyril, for contempt. But 
to give their ſentence a ſhew of credit againſt ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
perſonage, they added this crime to the other, that once, in a 
deſolating famine, he diſpoſed of the treaſures of his church to 
feed the poor. This action, fo becoming a faithful miniſter of 
Jeſus Chriſt, fully ſhews, that, whether he had a right to me- 
tropolitical juriſdiction or no, he well deſerved it. But the crying 
part of this ſacrilege is yet behind: it ſeems, that in the ſale of 
his ſacred wardrobe, a reverend Stole, interwoven with gold, and 
made yet more illuſtrious by the /an#/ty of its giver, Conſtantine 
the Great, came at length, in the ceaſeleſs round of property, into 
the poſſeſſion of a notorious proſtitute, who flouriſhed with it on 
the public ſtage. 5 x 

M. Baſnage concludes his remark on Cyril in this manner : The 
filence of a biſhop, who was upon the place, looks very ſuſpicious ; 
while, at the ſame time, thoſe who do ſpeak to it lived at a diſtance. 

9 38.2 Admitting 
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Admitting the biſhop was indeed filent, How could this learned 
man, who forms his charge on the information of the three Hiſ- 
torians, ſay, that thoſe who ſpeak to the miracle lived at a diſtance; 
when Sozomene plainly tells us, that, at the time he wrote, there 
were ſeveral ſtill living, who had it from the eye-witnefles of the 
fat? Here then, for the filence of ane man, we have the teſti- 
mony of many.—But Sozomene ſpeaks of none by name—Who 
knows, then, but the biſhop might be amongſt the nameleſs? It 
- hath been many a biſhop's fate. However, the teſtimony of the people 

on the place is directly aſſerted by the hiſtorian ; and the filence of 
Cyril only inferred by the Critic, from his not finding him amongſt 
the witneſſes. 

And, with theſe reflections on the good prelate, ſo unworthy the 
learning, the ſenſe, and the ingenuity of M. Baſnage, he concludes 
his oBJECT1ONsS against the miracle. 

What follows is to ſhew his impartiality, ** However (ſays he) 
« jt ought not to be diſſembled, that if one of the Jewiſh Chrono- 
e Jogiſts maintains, that the ſudden and unexpected death of Julian 
prevented the rebuilding the temple ; another of them aſſures 
« us, it was rebuilt; and that when this was done at a vaſt ex- 
« pence, it tumbled down again; and, the next day, a dreadful 
« fire from heaven melted all the iron inſtruments which remain- 
« ed, and deſtroyed an innumerable multitude of the Jews. This 
„% confeſſion of the Rabbins is the more conſiderable, as it reflects 
e diſhonour on the nation; and theſe gentry are not wont to copy 
from the writings of the Chriſtians.” 

Here, it muſt be owned, he hath approved himſelf indifferent: 
and if his arguments ggainſt the miracle be more in number, than 
| thoſe for it; the weiglt, at leaſt, on both ſides is equal. 

Not that I would inſinuate, as if this Rabbinical teſtimony was 
altogether impertinent. I have myſelf produced it in ſupport of 
the evidence *: and, principally for the fake of that circumſtance, 


* P. 407: 
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which M. Baſnage ſo ingenuouſly acknowledges—That the Rabbins 
are not wont to copy from Chriſtian writers. 

Nor will I deny, that this teſtimony hath 7zs proper place in a 
religious Hiory of the Fews. What I cannot reconcile to this great 
man's general character, nor even to that air of impartiality which 
he here profeſſes to preſerve, is, that when he hath brought out all 
he could invent to the diſcredit of the miracle, he ſhould content 
himſelf with producing only one ſingle circumſtance, and that, 
the leaſt conſiderable, in its favour. Inſomuch that if ever the 
concluſive teſtimonies of Ammianus Marcellinus, Gregory Nazian- 
zene, and John Chryſoſtome, ſhould be loſt, and this piece of cri- 
ticiſm remain, the ſilence of ſo candid and knowing a writer as 
M. Baſnage will be infinitely a better proof that no ſuch evidence 
had ever been, than what he himſelf urges, from the ſilence of an- 
tiquity, againſt the teſtimony of Cyril. 

But, . to end with this learned Critic. There 1s, I muſt confeſs, 
ſomething fo very odd in his conduct on this occaſion, as cannot 
but give offence to every ſober Reader. Yet I would by no means 
be thought to approve of Mr. Lowth's uncharitable reflections: 
which ſtand (as they often do amongſt worſe writers) in the place 
of a confutation. One may allow M. Baſnage to have thought 
perverſely ; becauſe this is an infirmity common to believers and 
unbelievers : But one would never ſuſpect a Mzni/ter of the Goſpel 
of a formed deſign to undermine a Religion into whoſe ſervice he 
had ſolemnly entered; nor, a man, truly leut ned, of a bias to infi- 
delity : ſuch diſpoſitions imply groſs knavery and ignorance; and 
M. Baſnage approved himſelf, on all other occaſions, a man of un- 
common talents and integrity. 


A ſtrong prejudice againſt the character of the Fathers was what, 
apparently, betrayed him into this unwarrantable concluſion : for, 
injuriouſly ſuſpecting them of impoſture whenever they ſpeak of 
miracles, he began with them where he ſhould have ended; and 
read their accounts, not to examine facts yet in queſtion, but to 

condemn, 
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condemu frauds as already detected. Hence every variation, nay, 
every variety in their relations, appeared to him a contradictian. 
And that which indeed ſupports their joint teſtimony, was by this 
learned man 1magined to be the very thing that overthrew it. But 
their beſt vindication is a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their evidence“. This 
we have attempted ; not as en advocate for the Fathers, but an 
Inquirer after Truth. What hath been the jiſſue mult be left to the 
judgement of the Public. 


HV. 


E go on with the remaining objections to this miracle, in 
which we ſhall be more brief. 

V. In the next place it is pretended, That this firey eruption 
was an ARTIFICIAL contrivance of the Chriſtians to keep their 
enemies at a diſtance, It is ſaid, the Egyptians, from the earlieſt 
times, had the ſecret of mixing combuſtible materials in ſuch a 
manner as to produce the effects of exploded Gunpowder : That 
Sir William Temple, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and, an abler 
man than either of them, Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, have 
dropt hints as if ſome of the greateſt wonders, both in ſacred and 
prophane antiquity, were the effects of this deſtructive compoſition ; 
ſuch as the thunders and lightning at the giving the /aw from 
mount Sinai; the deaths of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in their 
conteſt with Aaron ; and the defeat of Brennus and his army of 
Gauls when they aſſaulted the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This 
too, they ſay, will account for a ſtrong mark of reſemblance, 
between the latter, and the defeat of Julian; in both which the 


* Whoever will take the pains of examining what the Fathers, and particularly 
Gregory Nazianzene, ſay of this miracle, and wall compare it with their ſentiments of 
the extraordinary reports that went about, concerning Julian's death, will ſee canſe to 
confeſs, that they were not ſo credulous or ſo deſigning as they have been repre- 
ſented, 
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impending deſtruction was predicted; in the one by Cyril; in the 
other, by the prieſts of Apollo *.“ 

The objection, we ſee, ſuppoſes full power and opportunity, as 
well as profound addreſs in theſe Chriſtian engineers: for let them 
be as knowing as you will, in all the hidden arts of Egypt, yet, if 
they had not elbow-room for their work, all their {kill would come 
to nothing. 

We will examine how they were beſtead in each of theſe particu- 
lars. At this important juncture the Chriſtians were unarmed, and 
defenceleſs. They were forbidden by law to bear office ; and they 
every where ſubmitted to the imperial decrees. But This, to re- 
build the temple, was inforced by all the power and authority of the 
empire. And the project was no ſooner on foot, than the place 
was poſſeſſed and crowded with vaſt numbers of Jews and Gentiles. 
Nor was this all. The Chriſtians were driven from the neighbour— 
hood of the holy place, by their juſt fears and apprehenſions. They 
had every thipg to expect from this impious combination. For their 
enemies of both parties came in crowds to ſhare and enjoy the ap- 
proaching triumph ; while each ſtrove which ſhould exceed the 
other in violence and outrage. Inſomuch that /me, as Chryſoſtome 
aſſures us, abſconded, and ſhut themſelves up in their houſes ; others 
fled into deſerts and folitudes, and avoided all places cf public reſort +. 
So that whatever the prieſts of Apollo at Delphi (who had their 
town and temple in poſſeſſion, and a good garriſon to keep off the 
enemy, till they were ready for their reception) might find them- 
ſelves capable of performing; it is plain the poor Chriſtian Paſtors 
(their Flocks diſperſed, and themſelves abſconding), were utterly 
deprived of all arms but thoſe of Faith and Prayer. This, I think, 
may ſtand for an anſwer to that reſemblance between the predictions 
of Cyril, and the prieſts of Apollo, from which the objection would 
deduce ſuch conſequences of ſuſpicion. | 

* n hoc partium certamine repente antiſtites advenifle Deum clamant, Ge. 
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But, let us allow them both will and opportunity to do the feat; 
yet (till, I apprehend, every likely means would be wanting. Che- 
mical writers, indeed, in their romantic claims to antiquity, have 
boaſted much of the profound knowledge of the old Egyptians in 
the Spagiric Art : but this without the leaſt proof, or warrant from 
hiſtory. The firſt authentic account we have of arliiſicial fire was 
an invention or diſcovery of the ſeventh century. One Callinicus, 
an Egyptian of Heliopolis, fled from the Saracens (who then poſ- 
ſeſſed that country) to Conſtantinople ®* ; and taught the Greeks a 
military miſchief, called by them vp wp {a liquid fire], but by 
the Franks fer Gregiors. It was compoled, they tell us, of naphtha 
and bitumen ; and was blown out of iron and braſs tubes ; or ſhot 
from a kind of croſsbow. Wherever it fell, it ſtuck, and burnt 
obſtinately ; and was with great difficulty extinguiſhed. Some, 
indeed, ſay it was accompanied with a ſound like thunder. But 
this 1s certain, the execution was not by the force of the exploſion, 
but by a ſtrong and continued burning. After this we hear of no 
other artificial fires till the thirteenth century ; when our famous 
countryman, Roger Bacon, invented that very compoſition we call 
Gunpowder. He ſpecifies all the ingredients; and ſpeaks of it as a 
diſcovery of his own. It was not long ere it was put in practice: 
For, in the next century, Froiflart, and other French hiſtorians, 
mention the uſe of cannon; and, as an invention of their own 
times. 

It is true, that when the miſſionaries had opened themſelves a 
way into China, and were enabled to give us a more perfe& account 
of that great empire than we had received from the ſtraggling ad- 
venturers, who at ſeveral times had penetrated thither before them; 
we are told, amongſt the other wonders of theſe remote regions, of 
fire-arms, both great and ſmall ; which had been in uſe for ſixteen 
hundred years; nay, theſe miſſionaries go ſo far as to ſay, that they 
themſelves had ſeen cannon which had been caſt fix or eight cen- 
turies before. But there are other, and more early accounts, which 


* Sce Nicetas, Theophanes, Cedrenus, Conſtantius Porphyrogenetus. 
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ſhew 'we are not to depend entirely upon theſe. M. Renaudot 
hath given the public a tranſlation of two Mahometan Voyagers, 
who viſited the ſouth part of China, in the ninth century. Theſe 
Arabians are curious in deſcribing every thing rare and uncommon, 
or in the leaſt differing from their own cuſtoms and manners: And 
yet they give us no hint of their meeting with this prodigious 
machine; and ſuch muſt cannon needs be deemed by men unac- 
quainted with the uſe of gunpowder, Four centuries afterwards, 
Marco Polo the Venetian, a curious and intelligent traveller, pene- 
trated into China by the north : and he too is filent on this head. 
In the next century our famous countryman Mandeville rambled thi- 
ther. His genius was towards natural knowledge, having ſtudied 
and profeſſed medicine; he was ſkilled likewiſe in moſt of the lan- 
guages of the Eaſt and Weſt. This man ſojourned a coniiderable 
time in China: he ſerved in their armies, and command:d in their 
ſtrong places: yet he takes not the leaſt notice of cannon, which 
he muſt have uſed, had there been any; and the ule of ſo intereſt- 
ing a novelty he would hardly have omitted to deſcribe, For he ſet 
out on his travels in the year 1332; and Larry ſays that the firſt 
piece of cannon, that had been ſeen in France, was in 1346. 
Though Du Cange * obſerves, that the Regiſters of the chamber of 
accounts + at Paris make mention of gunpowder ſo early as the 
year 1338. And Froiſſart under the year 1340 records, that the 
town of Queſnoy diſcharged their cannon againſt the French who 
made their courſes to the gates of that city. 

All this, when laid together, ſeems to furniſh out a very flrong 
proof that the Chineſe had never ſeen cannon till after this viſit of 
Sir John Mandeville: which agrees well with a known fact, That, 
about two centuries ago, the Chineſe, in their wars with the Tar- 
tars, were forced to take in the aſſiſtance of the Europeans to manage 
their artillery, | 


* .In Gloſſ. v. BomparvDa, 
| + One article of which ſtands thus - à Henri de Faumechon pour avoir poudres, & 
autres choſes neceſſaires aux canons qui etoient devant Puy- Guillaume. 
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But this fable of the antient uſe of cannon in China is not to be 


charged on the miſſionaries, but on the Chineſe themſelves, the 
proudeſt and vaineſt people upon earth; arrogating to themſelves 
the invention and improvement of every kind. of art and ſcience. 
They boaſted, in the ſame manner, of the antiquity and perfection 
of their aſtronomy and mathematics. But here their performances 
ſoon betrayed the folly and impudence of their pretences, It was 
not ſo eaſy to detect them in the ſubje& in queſtion. The miſſion- 
aries, on their arrival, ſaw cannon, which doubtleſs had lain there 
for two or three ages. And of theſe, the Chineſe were at liberty 
to fable what they pleaſed. But it appears plain enough, they 
were indebted for them to their commerce with the Mahometans 
(the only people on the Weſtern fide of India, with whom they 
had then any commerce), ſome time between the voyage of Man- 
deville and the arrival of the miſſionaries: very likely, ſoon after 
their invention in Europe; for Peter Mexia ſpeaks of the Moors as 
having the uſe of cannon about the year 1343. A probability very 
much ſupported by the confeſſion of the Chinefe themſelves, in a 
modeſter humour, That though they had cannon from the moſt 
early times of their empire, yet, till the Tartar war, ſpoken of 
above, they were totally unacquainted with the management of 
artillery. 

Let this ſuffice, in anſwer to this wild objection, or ſufpicion 
rather; the wildeſt ſure that ever infidelity advanced to elude the 
force of ſober evidence. An objection not only unſupported by 
antiquity, but diſcredited by itſelf. Inventions, which promote the 
health and happineſs of our ſpecies, have been often, indeed, kept 
concealed z and when at laſt communicated have ſoon pafled again 
into oblivion. But the natural malignity of our nature would never 
ſuffer ſo deſtructive and pernicious an invention to remain long a 
fecret; or, when it was once known, ever to be diſuſed or forgot- 
ten. So that if this Kind of artificial fire was an early difcovery of 
the Egyptian ſages, it had a fortune which can never be accounted 
for on the common. principles of human conduct. 
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CHAP. VI. 


6 ee laſt objection, which is a little more plauſible, is to be 
received with a great deal more ceremony and diſtinction; 
as coming from the great Intimados of NAronk, the ſecre- 
taries and confidents of her intrigues. Theſe men tell us, 
„ That the fire, which burſt from the foundations of the temple, 
was a mere natural eruption. The regions in and about the Leſſer 
Aſia were (they ſay) in all ages ſubje& to earthquakes, proceeding 
from ſubterraneous fires : and the preſent face of the country about 
Sodom and Gomorrah ſhews, that the land of Judæa, in particu- 
lar, had its entrails full of theſe deſtructive principles. The fire 
from the mountain of the temple had, they ſay, all the marks of a 
natural eruption; the ſame circumſtances attending it which attend 
all natural eruptions, and eſpecially that at Nicomedia. Nor is 
the time, in which it happened, ſufficient to oppoſe to this con- 
cluſion. For theſe commotions of nature being frequent in every age, 
it is no wonder they ſhould ſometimes fall in with thoſe mora/ 
diſorders, occaſioned by religious conteſts, which are as frequent ; 
or that, at ſuch a juncture, frighted ſuperſtition ſhould catch at 
theſe accidents of terror to ſupport a labouring cauſe. Hence it 
was (ſay they) that Jupiter Ammon was made to deſtroy the army 
of Cambyſes, when ſent to burn his temple, and lay waſte the 
country of his worſhippers; and Apollo, to fall upon the army of 
Brennus, when he led it to plunder the treaſury at Delphi.” 

This is the objection: and I have not ſcrupled my help to ſet it 
off, For, beſides the diſtinction due to the character of the objec- 
tors, I had other reaſons why I would willingly have it ſeen in the 
beſt light. e 

Several of the circumſtances attending the event in queſtion, and 
ſome, which have been generally held the moſt miraculous, J have 

myſelf delivered as the effects of natural cauſes ; induced thereto 
| Ttt a by 
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by the love of truth, and a fond deſire of reconciling the fact itſelf, 
and the Chriſtian Fathers, who relate it, to the more favourable 
opinion of modern Freethinkers. It will be fit, therefore, I ſhould 
explain and juſtify my own conduct before I object to that of my 
adverſaries. | | 

The agency of a ſuperior Being on any portion of the viſible 
creation lying within the reach of our ſenſes, whereby it acquires 
properties and directions different from what we hold it capable of 
receiving from the eſtabliſhed laws of matter and motion, we call 
a MIRACLE. | 
To atk, whether God's immediate agency makes a neceſſary part 
of the definition; or whether, to give a miracle its name, it be ſuf- 
ficient that another Being, ſuperior to man, performed the opera- 
tion, appears to me a very impertinent enquiry. Becauſe there 
are but two ſorts of men who concern themſelves about the matter ; 
Thoſe who hold God's moral government ; and Thoſe who allow only 
his natural, ERS: 

The firſt ſort, the Religioniſts, muſt on their proper principles 
allow, that a work performed by ſuperior agency, in confirmation 
of a doctrine worthy of God, and remaining uncontrouled by a 
greater, can be no other than the atteſtation of Heaven, to which 
God hath ſet his hand and ſeal. Becauſe the permitting an evi 
Being to perform theſe wonders, would be deceiving his creatures, 

who know little or nothing of the world of fpirits. It would be 
drawing them unavoidably into an error, where they would be 

fixed; which 1s contrary to what the Religioniſt conceives of God's 
moral attributes, and, conſequently, of his government. As to 
the Sectators of Naturaliſin, the ſpecific qualities of a miracle never 
come within the range of their enquiries ; for, holding only the 
natural government of God, they deny, of courſe, the very exiſ- 
tence of every thing that implies a moral regimen. 

Miracles, then, we may be allowed to ſay, are of two forts. 
Thoſe where the laws of nature are //pended or reverſed (ſuch as 
the budding of Aaron's rod, and the raiſing of Lazarus from the dead). 

And 
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And , thoſe which only give a new direction to its Laws (ſuch as 
bringing water from the rock, and ſlopping the 1ſſue of blood). For 
miracles being au uſeful, not an oſtentatious diſplay of God's power, 
we cannot but conclude, He would employ the one or other ſort 
indifferently, as beſt ſerved the purpoſe of his interpoſition. 

Now, as it would be 1mpious to bring in NATURAL CAUSES to 
explain the jr! ſort ; ſo, totally to exclude thoſe cauſes in the 
latter, would be ſuper/{it/ous ; and both, infinitely ab/urd. Who, 
for inſtance, would venture to affirm that the prolific virtue in the 
ſtock of Aaron's rod contributed to the bloſſoming of its branch? 
Or, on the other hand, that the water which came from the rock 
at the command of Moſes, was juſt, then created to do honour to 
his miniſtry ? In this laſt caſe, what more would a rational Be- 
liever conclude, than that Gor, by making, at the inſtant, a fiſſure 
in the rock, gave room for the water to burſt out, which had been 
before lodged there by nature, as in its proper reſervoir? And the 
ſober Critic, who proceeds iu this manner, does no more than 
follow that method of 7terpreting, which God himſelf uſcth in 
working:the miracle; which is, to give to Nature all that Nature 
could eaſily perform. | 

We are further encouraged in thus explaining the mode of God's 
interpoſition, by one of the moſt awful exertions of Divine Power, 
recorded in holy Writ. But, previous to the ſtory, the Reader 
ſhould be reminded of what hath been obſerved of the grader of the 
appearances both in the natural eruption at Nicomedia, and in that, 
we call, miraculous, at Jeruſalem ; where, in each caſe, the deſo- 
lation began with <vnuds and tempeſt ; was continued by an earth- 
quake; and concluded in a rey eruption. The ſtory is this, The 
Prophet Elijah, opprefled with the corruptions of the houſe of 
Iſrael, is commanded to wait God's preſence, and attend his word. 
& And he ſaid, Go forth, and {land upon the mount before the 
Lord. And behold the Lord paſſed by, and a great and ſtrong 
« WIND rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
„ the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 


«wind 
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„Wind an EARTHQUAKE 3 but the Lord was not in the earth- Bf 
% quake: and after the earthquake a yIRE; but the Lord was not $ 
in the fire: and after the fire a SMALL STILL VOICE *.“ His 
coming 10 ſhake terribly the earth is here, we ſec, deſcribed, in all 
the pomp of incenſed Majeſty. Yet it is remarkable, that the pre- 
curſors of his preſence follow each other in the ſame order of phy- 
ſical progreſſion, in which nature ranged the ſeveral phenomena 
at Nicomedia and Jeruſalem ; the temps, the earthquake, and the 
fire: an order, the ſacred Hiſtorian plainly points out to us, 
where he ſays, that God was not in any of theſe ; intimating, that 
they were pure phyſical appearances, the parade of nature, thus far 
ſuffered to do its office without ſtop or impediment : but that He 
was in the ſmall flill voice, which cloſed this dreadful proceſſion; 
intimating, that theſe natural appearances were miniſterial to the in- 
terpo/ition of the Author and Lord of Nature. 

Let us apply all this to our argument ; and conſider, how a 
ſober believer, convinced by the force of evidence, would interpret 
the miracle in queſtion. He would, without doubt, conclude, that 
the mineral and metallic ſubſtances (which, by their accidental 
fermentation, are wont to take fire and burſt out in flames) were 
the native contents of the place from which they iſſued ; but that, 
in all likelihood, they would there have ſlept, and ſtill continued 
in the quiet innoxious ſtate in which they had ſo long remained, 
had not the breath of the Lord awoke and kindled them. | 

But when the Divine Power had thus miraculoyſly interpoſed to 
tr up the rage of theſe firey elements, and yet to reſtrain their 
fury to the objects of his vengeance, he then again ſuffered them 
to do their ordinary office: becauſe Nature thus directed would, by 
the exertion of its own laws, anſwer all the ends of the moral de- 
fignation, 

The conſequence of which would be, that its effects, whether 
deſtructive or only terrific, would be the ſame with thoſe attending 
mere natural eruptions. 


* 1 Kings xix, 11, 12. 
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So far, indeed, one cannot but ſuſpect, That the ſpecific qualities 
in the fermented elements, which occaſioned the frighi/u! apprar- 
ances, though they were natural to enflamed matter under certain 
circumſtances, were yet, by the peculiar pleaſure of Providence, 
given on this occaſion ; and not left merely to the conjunction of 
mechanic cauſes, or the fortuitous concourſe of matter and motion, 
to produce. And my reaſon is, becauſe theſe fr1ght7ul appearances,, 
namely the croſs in the heavens, and on the garments, were admira- 
bly fitted, as MORAL EMBLEMS, to proclaim the triumph of CyrIsT 
over Julian. For the apoſtate having, in a public and contemp- 
tuous manner, taken the monogramme and croſi out of the military 
enſigns *, which Conſtantine had put there, in memory of the 
aerial viſion that preſaged his victories ;. the ſame kind of triumphant 
croſs was again erected in the heavens, to confound the vanity of 
that impotent bravade: and having forbidden the followers of Jeſus, 
by public edi, to uſe the very name of Chriſtians; a fligmatic croſs 
was now imprinted upon the garments of thoſe who were ſecond- 
ing his impieties, or were witneſſes to the defeat of his attempt. 


And, in theſe ſhining marks of vengeance, there was nothing 
low, fantaſtical, or ſuperſtitious. The impreſs was great and ſo- 
lemn, and correſponded to the dignity of the occaſion, 


Another uſe of. theſe terrific appearances (now firſt beginning to 
raanifeſt itſelf, as in many other circumſtances of er eligious diſ- 
penſation, produced in one age for the ſervice of another, moſt 
remote) will further confirm our opinion of their final cauſe. The 
uſe, I mean, is their ſupporting the teſtimony of the fathers. The 
croſſes on the garments, to the men of that time, not apprized of their 
being meteoric marks, muſt appear a very incredulous circumſtance : 
on which too (whatever the nature of the croſſes was), the evi- 
dence of the divine interpoſition was ſeen not to depend, Yet the 
fathers, with the utmoſt confidence, and moſt perfect agreement, 
relate this circumſtance at large; dwell more upon it, and glory 


SGreg. Naz. Or. iii. Sozom. I. v. c. 17. 
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more in it, than on all the reſt. Heuce I infer, that nothing but 
the notoriety of the fact induced them to load the miracle with a 
circumſtance, which, they could not but ſee, was fo far from add- 
ing credit to the evidence, h it would render the whole tranſac- 
tion ſuſpicious. 460 11 | : 

Thus much concerning theſe ue ſorts of miracles, and the dif- 

ferent manner of treating them. But it is to be obſerved, There is 
yet a third, compounded of the other two, where the laws of 
nature are in part arrefted and ſuſpended ; and, in part only, dif- 
ferently directed. Of this kind was the puniſhment of the old 
world by a deluge of waters. Now, if, to ſuch as theſe, we ſhould 
apply the way of interpretation proper to the ſecond tort, where 
only a new direction is given to the laws of nature; the abſurdities, 
ariſing from this abuſive application, would go near to diſgrace the 
method itſelf : as That Divine hath helped to ſhew us, who in- 
geniouſly contrived to bring on the deluge of waters by the aid of 
an approaching comet, but was never after, by any phyſical addreſs, 
able to draw it off again. And ſuch diſgraces are hardly to be 
avoided : for, in the ſecond and fimpler kind, the phyſical inter- 
pretation hath experzence to ſupport it: whereas, in the third and 
more complicated, the artiſt muſt be content with an hypotheſis. 

"This was proper to be ſaid before we came to try the force of the 
objection. 

1. It begins with obſerving,. * That the regions in and about the 
Leſſer Aſia were, in all ages, ſubje& to earthquakes, cauſed by 
ſubterraneous fires 3 and that Judæa in particular had its entrails 
full of theſe deſtructive principles; as appears even from the e 
face of the country about Sodom and Gomorrah.”” 

If this account be true, as J believe it is, then Judæa was a 
proper theatre (as occaſion required) for this /pec;fic diſplay of the 

divine vengeance. And we ſee why fire was the ſcourge employ- 
ed: as waer doubtleſs would have been, were the region of Judæa 
naturally ſubject to inundations. For miracles not being an oſten- 


tatious but a neceſſary inſtrument of God's moral government, we 
cannot 
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cannot conceive it probable that he would create the elements for 
this purpoſe ; but / thoſe which lay ready ſtored up againſt the 
day of viſitation. By this means, his wi/dom would appear as con- 
ſpicuous as his power, when it ſhould be ſeen, that the proviſions 
layed in, at the formation of the world, for the uſe and ſolace of 
his creatures while they continued in obedience, could, at his word, 
be turned into ſcourges when they became faithleſs and rebellious. 
The force of this reaſoning is ſo obvious, that, had Providence been 
pleaſed to uſe the contrary method, unbelievers, I am perſuaded, 
would have made that very method an objection to the credibility 
of the fact. However, though it ſeemeth moſt agreeable to what 
we conceive of divine wiſdom, that it ſhould often uſe the inſtru- 
mentality of nature in its miraculous interpoſitions, yet, let it be 
obſerved, the ſame wiſdom always provides, that the Author 
of Nature be not loſt or obſcured under the glare and noiſe of his 
inflruments. 

It is faid, the region of Judæa was, from the quality of its 
contents, much ſubject to earthquakes and firey eruptions. If fo, 
how happened it, that, from the moſt early times to the period 
in queſtion, there never was any unuſual diſorder in its entrails (if 
you except an earthquake which Joſephus mentions as happening 
in the time of Herod) but at the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ; at the deſtruction of Korah and his company; in the days 
of Uzziah * ; at the Crucifixion ; and on this attempt of Julian ? 
How happened it, that this deſtructive element lay quiet in the 
midſt of ſo much fuel, and for ſo many ages; and only then, and 
at thoſe critical junctures, ſhewed itſelf, when God had a conteſt 
with his enemies ? Can any reaſonable account be given of ſuch a 
diſpoſition but this, that, whenever God decrees to puniſh, it is 
his purpoſe the divine agency ſhould be fully manifeſted ? To 
pretend, they were all natural events, and the ſeveral coinciden- 
ces merely caſual, is ſuppoſing ſomething vaſtly more incredible 


* See Amos i, 1. and Zech. xiv, 5. 
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than what unbelievers would perſuade us is implied in the notion 
of a miracle. 

2. But it is ſaid, © This eruption from the foundations of the 
temple had all the marks of a natural event, being attended with 
the ſame circumſtances which, Amm. Marcellinus tells us, accom- 
panied the earthquake at Nicomedia.“ 

It is very certain, the eruption from the foundations of the tem- 
ple had all theſe marks; and if our explanation of the miracle, as 
it ſeems the moſt rational, be indeed the true, it could not but have 
them. When God had kindled the firey matter in this ſtorehouſe 
of his wrath, all the effects that ſucceeded, muſt needs be the ſame 
with thoſe which attend the exploſion of any other fubterraneous 
fire, What would follow, had they not been the ſame, but re- 
jection of the whole ſtory ? which, in times ſo ſqueamiſh as ours, 
and fo difficult of credit, would have pafled for a fairy-tale. This 
conſideration induced me to ſhew, at large, the exact conformity, 
throughout the proceſs of the event, between the viſitation at Jeruſa- 
lem and the diſaſter at Nicomedia. Not but I foreſaw the con- 
ſequence. It is the leaſt of an unbeliever's care to reconcile his ob- 
jections to one another. I knew his firſt cavil to the credit of the 
fact would be the wonderful attending the eruption. I therefore 
provided againſt it, by ſhewing this fact to be ſimilar in its main 
circumſtances to the beſt atteſted relations of natural events. But 
I knew too, that, in caſe of a defeat here, he would not be aſhamed 
to point his cavil the other way, and turn this very reſemblance to 
an argument againſt a ſupernatural interpoſition. —W hat pity is 
it that Ammianus, who beſt knew the full extent of this reſem- 
blance, was not more quick-fighted ? He too was an enemy of the 
Chriſtian name (indeed, to do him juſtice, more fair and candid 
than any I know of the ſame denomination amongſt ourſelves), 
but ſo little ſenſible of its force, and ſo much confounded with 
the event, That, inſtead of telling the affair at large, which fell 
in ſo exactly with his detailed account of the diſaſter at Nicomedia, 
be 
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he hurries it over with the rapidity of one of the frightened work- 
men, who had juſt eſcaped the common deſolation. 

After all, a general reſemb/ance in the effects is allowed. What 
we inſiſt on is, the difference in their cauſe or original. And this 
difference is ſupported even by the very nature of things from whence 
that general reſemblance arole. 

Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, was placed on an eminence, at 
the bottom of a Gulph of that name, in the Propontis, Now 
mountains thus ſituated, into whoſe cavernous entrails the ſea may 
find its way, muſt, if other natural cauſes favour, be, ſometimes, 
ſubje& to firey eruptions ; of which we need no other example than 
the mountain Veſuvius. But the temple-hill at Jeruſalem was nei- 
ther large nor cavernous; nor was it in the neighbourhood of the 
ſea: circumſtances, which, all the world over, are wont to pro- 
duce this effect. Neither were any new openings made, at this 
time, into the bowels of the mountain; which, by letting in air 
or water, might he ſuppoſed to ferment and inflame their com- 
buſtible contents. The hiſtorians who relate this attempt inform 
us, that even ſome parts of the old foundations were left ſtanding 
to erect the new edifice upon; and in others, where the old works 
were little better than a heap of rubbiſh, or at leaſt judged too in- 
firm, that incumbrance only was removed. This appears from the 
relations of Socrates and Sozomene compared with one another. 
Socrates aſſures us *, that the earthquake threw out ſtones from 
the old foundations: which he mentions to ſhew the /teral accom- 
pliſhment of the prophecy of Jeſus, that there ſhould not be left one 
flone upon another, Sozomene indeed affirms +, that the founda- 
tions were cleared ; but then he goes on and ſays, the earthquake 
threw out ſtones. Now, as no new foundations were ever laid, he 
muſt mean with Socrates, the ſtones of the old. And thus the 
ſeeming difference in their accounts will be reconciled. Let me 


* L. iii. c. 20, + L. v. e. 22. 
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add, that more than once before, and at diſtant times, they had 
dug deep into this hill, to lay the foundations of Solomon's and 
Herod's temples : and then every thing continued quiet. Yet, now, 
when no new openings were made, the effort to build a third was 
followed by a firey eruption. 18 5 
Again, in natural ferments of this kind, the commotion is ge— 
nerally very extenſive, and runs through large tracts of country. 
Thus the earthquake mentioned by Joſephus ſhook the whole land 
of Judæa; and the diſaſter at Nicomedia, as Marcellinus informs 
us, was occaſioned by a tremor which went over Macedonia, Aſia, 
and Pontus; and did infinite miſchief throughout its courſe “. 
The ſame hiſtorian tells us of another which ſhook the whole globe 
of the earth +; and deſcribed by Jerom ; in theſe words, „Ea 
e tempeſtate terrz motu totius orbis qui poſt Juliani mortem ac- 
ce cidit maria egreſſa ſunt terminos ſuos, &c.” On the contrary, 
the eruption at Jeruſalem was confined to the very ſpot on which 
the temple had ſtood ; and continued only to deny acceſs to ſuch 
who, not taking warning by thoſe whom it had deſtroyed, would 
{ſtill perſevere in their impiety F& A circumſtance very different 
from common earthquakes and firey eruptions; and of which we 
have no examples, ſave in the eruption that deſtroyed Korah and 
his company; and in the earthquake at the Crucifixion of our Lord; 
and perhaps in that in the days of Uzziah ; all of them ſuperna- 
tural events. 441 
Thirdly, in natural eruptions the fire continues burning till the 
fuel which ſupplies it be conſumed. But the witneſſes to 7hzs aſſign 
a very different period to its fury. It continued juſt as long as 
the builders perſiſted in their attempt, and no longer. At every 
new effort to proceed, the rifing fire drove them back ; but at the 


* liſdem diebus terræmotus horrendi per Macedoniam, Afiamque, & Pontum 
adſiduis pulſibus oppida multa concuſſerunt & montes. Inter monumenta tamen 
multiformium ærumnarum eminuere Nicomediz clades, &c. Marcell. 1, xvii, c. 7. 

+ L. xxvi. c. 10. + Vit. Hilar. | 

& — fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus inacceſſum. L. xxijj, c. 1 
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inſtant they gave out, it totally ſubſided. This ſo terrified Julian, 
that Chryſoſtome tells us , he relinquiſhed the enterprize for 
fear the fire ſhould turn upon his own head. And this made Mar- 
cellinus ſay, — + elemento DEsrINATIVs repellente” -an expreſ- 
ſion of great elegance to imply the direction of an intelligent 
agent. 

3. In the laſt place we are told, That even fo critical a junc- 
ture is not to be accounted of: for that religious ſguabbles and natu- 
ral prodigies are equally common; and church-artiſts never wanting 
to fit them to one another. Hence, they ſay, are derived thoſe 
two notable judgments of Jupiter Ammon and Apollo, upon the 
armies of Cambyſes and Brennus.” 

The obſervation 15 plauſible. It pleaſes the imagination : and 
wants nothing but truth to reconcile it to the judgment. 

In miracles performed by the miniiry of God's meſſengers, where 
the laws of nature are ſuſpended or reverſed, it is ſufficient if he who 
works them ſhall, at any time, declare their purpole and intention. 
But, in a miracle performed by the immediate power of God, with- 
out the intervention of his ſervants, in which only a new direction 
is given to the laws of nature, one of theſe two conditions is re— 
quired to give it credit : either that an inſpired ſervant of God pre- 
dicted it, and declared its purpoſe beforehand, as Samuel did the 
form of thunder and rain, the declaration of God's diſpleaſure, for 
the people's demand of a king: or that it be {cen to interpoſe ſo 
ſeaſonably and critically as to cover and ſecure God's moral govern- 
ment from inevitable diſhonour, as in the caſe before us. Without 
one or other of theſe conditions, ſuperſtition would break looſe at 
once, and foon over-run the world : for bigotry (always in cloſe 
conjunction with our natural malignity) would convert every 
unuſual appearance of natural evil into a prodigy, and a puniſh- 
ment: but why do I fay it would? It hath in fact done ſo: and 
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every age and religion hath abounded with theſe ſpurious Judgments, 
by which human charity and God's moral government hath been 
inceflantly violated and diſhonoured. And yet an ordinary atten - 
tion to the obvious and rational conditions, here pointed out, would 
have prevented this miſchief : for I know but of one inſtance in all 
antiquity which could embarraſs the deciſion : and that is,—not 
the expedition of Cambyſes; for it would have been a greater 
wonder that an army ſhould get ſafe through the ſands of thoſe 
deſerts, than that it periſhed in them. The cafe I mean is the deſtruc- 
tion of Brennus's army before Delphi. Here, neither of the con- 
ditions ſeemed wanting. The prieſts of Apcllo, we are told, 
predicted the approaching deſolation: and the cauſe (which was 
the puniſhment of impiety and irreligion) appeared not altogether 
unworthy the divine interpoſition. Theſe, together with the faith 
due to the beſt human teſtimony, which ſtrangely concurred to 
ſupport the fact, were, I preſume, the reaſons that inclined the 
excellent Dean Prideaux to eſteem the accident miraculous; not fo 
weakly as hath been repreſented by ſome; nor yet with that ma- 
turity of judgment, which one would expect from ſo great a maſter 
of ancient hiſtory. His words are theſe—** Brennus marched on 
with the groſs of his army towards Delphos, to plunder the tem- 
4 ple But he there met a wonderful defeat. For on his approach- 
e ing the place, there happened a terrible ſtorm of thunder, 
„ lightning, and hail, which deſtroyed great numbers of his men, 
e and, at the ſame time, there was as terrible an earthquake, which 
„ rending the mountains in pieces, threw down whole rocks upon 
« them, which overwhelmed them by hundreds at a time. — Thus 
© was God pleaſed, in a very extraordinary manner, to execute his 
&* yengeance upon thoſe ſacrilegious wretches for the ſake of re- 
„e ligion in general, how falſe and 1dolatrous ſoever that religion 
« was, for which that temple at Delphos was erected “.“ The 
learned hiſtorian, we ſee, takes it for granted, and he is not miſ- 
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taken, that Brennus and his Gauls acknowledged the divinity of 
Apollo. Julius Cæſar informs us, that the Gauls had very near 
the ſame ſentiments of the greater deities (as they were called) 
with the Greeks and Romans “, and the reſt of the politer Pagan 
nations. And, diſtinct from his authority, we know, that their 
principle of intercommunity made their national Gods free of all 
countries, Brennus, therefore, was a ſacrilege in form. But not- 
withſtanding this, there are many ſtrong objections to the Dean's 
notion concerning the quality of the diſaſter. 

This ſacred place, the repoſitory of immenſe riches, had, at other 
times, been attempted with impunity ; nay with ſucceſs; for it 
had been ſo often plundered, that, when Strabo wrote, the tem- 
ple was become exceeding poor 1. And if, amongſt theſe ſeveral 
inſults, there were any more worthy the divine interpoſition, for 
the ſake of religion in general, than the reſt, it was when the Pho- 
cenſes, the natural and civil proteQors of the temple, plundered it 
of all its wealth, to raiſe an army of mercenary ſoldiers. And yet, 
at that time, the offended deity gave no marks of his diſpleaſure. 
Now to ſuppoſe, when ſeveral attempts of this kind had ſucceeded, 
that the failure of one, though attended with ſome uncommon 
circumſtances, was a divine interpoſition, is going very far in fa- 
vour of an hypotheſis, If it ſhould be ſaid, that the God of Iſrael 
ſuffered his own temple to be ſeveral times prophaned (which Ju- 
lian himſelf takes care to remember 1) and yet at laſt vindicated 
the glory of his name; I reply, there was this eſſential difference in 
the caſe, that whenever the temple of the Jews was violated, the 
evil was foretold as due to their crimes, and the people made ac- 
quainted with the impending puniſhment : and that now, when 
its ſanctity was inſulted by a Gentile's attempt to reſtore its ho- 


* —Poſt hunc [Mercurium] Apollinem, Martem & Jovem & Minervam, De his 
eandem fere, quam reliquz gentes, habent opinionem, De Bell, Gall. L. vi. 
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nours, it was in defiance of a prophecy which had doomed it to a 
final deſolation. 

There is yet a ſtronger objection to the learned Dean's ſolution ; 
which 1s, that, had the defeat been miraculous, the interpoſition 
would have loſt its end. For it could never have been deemed as 
effectuated to vindicate religion in general; but as done for the 
ſake of their falſe Gods only; the ſtory informing us, that the priefts 
of the temple denounced the coming vengeance ; and aſcribed it to 
the wrath and power of Apollo“ and his two ſiſters. So that this 
intervention would have been the means of fixing 1dolatry, and ri- 
vetting down polytheiſm upon the Gentile world. 

But what 1s ftill more, the circumſtances of the times did not 
at all favour a miracle for the purpoſe aſſigned, namely for the ſake 
of religion in general, againſt impiety. The popular folly, in the 
Pagan world, ran all the other way. It was not zrre/;gion, but 
ſuperſtition, that then infected mankind. They had no need of a 
real miracle to remind them of the ſuperintendency of Providence; 
they were but too apt to aſcribe every unuſual appearance of nature 
to moral agency. So that, had Heaven 2% thought fit to inter- 
fere; we cannot but conclude, it had been rather in diſcredit of 
idolatry in particular, than in behalf of religion in general. — 
There is hardly any need to obſerve, that the reaſons, which make 
againſt God's own intervention, hold equally againſt his permitting 
evil ſpirits to co-operate with the deluſions of their prieſts, 

Having, therefore, excluded all ſuperior agency from this affair ; 
it will be incumbent on us to ſhew, by what human contrivance 
it might have been effected. For it muſt be owned, its arrival at 


* In hoc partium certamine repentè univerſorum templorum antiſtites, ſimul & ipſæ 
vates, ſparſis crinibus, cum inſignibus atque infulis, pavidi vecordeſque in primam pug- 
nantium aciem procurrunt: adveniſſe DEuu clamant ; eumque ſe vidiſſe difilientem in 
templum — Juvenem ſupra humanum modum inſignis pulchritudinis, comiteſque ei 
duas armatas virgines ex propinquis duabus Diane Minerveque ædibus occurriſſe: nec 
oculis tantum hzc ſe perſpexifle ; audiſſe etiam ſtridorem arcus ac ſtrepitum armorum. 
Juit. lib. xxiv. c. 8. | | 
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ſo critical a juncture will not eaſily ſuffer us to ſuppoſe it a mere 
natural event. 5 Mn ed 

The inclination of a Pagan Prieſt to aſſiſt his God in extremity 
will hardly be called in queſtion. We ſee, by the round ſtory of 
thoſe at Delphi, that they were not embarraſſed by vulgar ſcruples. 
They told their townſmen, they ſaw the God, at his firſt alighting, 
in the perſon of a young man of exquiſite beauty, and his two vir- 
gin aſſociates, Diana and Minerva, with each her proper arms of 
bow and ſpear ; But they did not expect the people ſhould truſt to 
their eye-/ight only; they aſſured them, they heard, beſides, the 
clang of their arms. 

So much for a good diſpoſition : which was not ill ſeconded by 
their public management and addreſs. On the firſt rumour of 
Brennus's march againſt them, they iflued out orders as from the 
oracle, to all the region round, forbidding the country people to 
ſecrete or bear away their wine and proviſions. The effects of this 
order ſucceeded to their expectation. The half-ſtarved Barbarians 
finding, on their arrival in Phocis, ſo great a plenty of all things, 
made ſhort marches, diſperſed themſelves over the country, and 
revelled in the abundance that was provided for them. This reſpite 
gave time to the friends and allies of the God to come to his aſſiſ- 
tance : ſo that by ſuch time as Brennus was ſat down at the foot of 
the rocks, there was a numerous garriſon within to diſpute his 
aſcent “. 

Their advantages of ſituation likewiſe ſupported the meaſures 
they had taken for a vigorous defence, The town and temple of 
Delphi were ſeated on a bare and cavernous rock; defended, on all 
ſides, with precipices, inſtead of walls. The large receſs within 


* Gallorum vulgus, ex long inopia, ubi primùm vino cæteriſque commeatibus refer- 
ta rura invenit, non minus abundantia quam viftoria lætum, per agros ſe ſparſerat; 
deſertiſque ſignis, ad occupanda omnia pro victoribus vagabantur. Quwz res dilationem 
Delphis dedit. Prima namque opinione adventiis Gallorum prohibiti agreſtes oraculis, 


feruntur meſſes, vinaque villis efferre. —Salutare preceptum—velut mora Gallis objectà 


auxilia finitimorum convenere. Juſtin, lib. xxiv. c. 7. 
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aſſumed the form of a theatre: ſo that the ſhouts of ſoldiers, and 
the ſounds of military inſtruments, re-echoing from rock to rock, 
and from cavern to cavern, increaſed the clamour to an immenſe 
degree. Which, as the hiſtorian obſerves, could not but * great 
effects on ignorant and barbarous minds *. 

The playiug off theſe panic terrors was not indeed ſufficient of 
itſelf to repell and diſſipate a hoſt of fierce and hungry invaders; 
but it enabled the defenders of the place to keep them at, bay, till a 
more ſolid entertainment was provided for them. I mean the ex- 
ploſion, and fall of that portion of the rock, at the foot of which the 
greater part of the army lay encamped. 

For, the town and temple, as we obſerved, were ſeated on a 
bare and hollow rock ; which would here and there afford vent- 
holes for ſuch fumes as generated within to tranſpire. One of theſe, 
from an intoxicating quality, diſcovered in the ſteam which iſſued 
at it, was rendered very famous, by being fitted to the recipient of 
the prieſteſs of Apollo +, Now if we only ſuppoſe this, or any 
other of the vapours, emitted from the fiſſures, in ſo large and ca- 
vernous a rock, to be endowed with that unctuous or otherwiſe in- 
flammable quality which modern experience ſhews us to be com- 
mon in mines and ſubterraneous places, we can eaſily conceive how 
the prieſts of the temple might, without a miracle, be able to work 


* Templum & Civitatem non muri, ſed præcipitia; non manu facta, ſed naturalia 
præſidia defendunt; prorſus ut incertum ſit, utrum munimentum loci, an majeſtas Dei 
plus hic admirationis habeat. Media ſaxi rupes in formam theatri receſſit. Quamobrem 
& hominum clamor, & ſi quando accedit tubarum ſonus, perſonantibus & reſpondenti- 
bus inter ſe rupibus, multiplex audiri, ampliorque quàm editur, reſonare ſolet. Quæ 
res majorem majeſtatis terrorem ignaris rei, & admirationem ſtupentibus plerumque 
affert. Juſt. I. xxiv. c. 6. | 

+ "Hx29% 0% 2 ws Ag bil, imiloxoity Ta parltiu, x; bebe T3 bfredle 61 oͤrd TY GTB, X, 
tuayluounyl if ATiaror®-, Pauſan. Phoc. c. v.—-as} e ts uc le dor, & Neo xo xata Bab 
& Ad teu d fi, . 3 1E u rd * ¹ I trDBoLa5 Gy. Straho, Geogr. I. ix. In hoc rupis 
anfractu, media ferme montis altitudine, planities exigua eſt, atque in ea profundum 
terræ foramen, quod in oracula patet: ex quo frigidus ſpiritus, vi quadam velut vento 


in ſublime expulſus, mentes Vatum in vecordiam vertit, * Deo, — con- 
Gulentibus dare cogit. Juſt. lib. xxiv. c. 6. 
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the wonders which hiſtory ſpeaks of as effected in this tranſaction. 
For the throwing down a lighted torch or two into a chaſm, from 
whence ſuch a vapour ifſued, would ſet the whole into a flame ; 
which, by rarifying and dilating the incloſed air, would, like fired 
gunpowder, blow up all before it. Theſe effects are fo known and 
dreaded in coal-mines, ſubje&t to inflammable vapours, that, in 
ſome of them, in the north of this kingdom, inſtead of lamps or 
candles, which would be fatal, the workmen are obliged to have 
recourſe to a very extraordinary contrivance to give them light, 
which is the application of a flint to a ſteel cylinder in motion. 
And we cannot ſuppoſe the prieſts, the guardians of the rock, could 
be long ignorant of ſuch a quality ; which either chance or de- 
ſigned experiments might bring to their acquaintance : or that they 
would divulge it when they had diſcovered it. I am even inclined 
to think, they had the art of managing this quality at pleaſure ; 
ſo as to produce a greater or leſs effect, as their occaſions required. 
It is certain, Strabo relates “, that one Onomarchus with his com- 
panions, as they were attempting by night to dig their way through 
to rob the holy treaſury, were frightened from their work by the 
violent ſhaking of the rock: and he adds, that the ſame phænome— 
non had defeated many other attempts of the like nature. Now 


whether the tapers which Onomarchus and his companions were 


obliged to uſe while they were at work, inflamed the vapour, or 
whether the prieſts of Apollo heard them at it, and ſet fire to a 
countermine, it is certain, a gua/ity of this kind would always ſtand 
them in ſtead. 

Such, then, I preſume, was the expedient they employed to 
diſlodge this neſt of hornets, which had ſettled at the foot of their 
ſacred rock. 

It is further remarkable that this exploſion was followed (as it 
was likely it ſhould) by an event of as much terror and affright, 


* 7&8 Wi) rd Oripargyor imrxepnontiz; d ve wales (Houy yirpirur payxnuy, ige TH 10s 
wirioba x mavraola Th; aracraPh;* ipcanir ti xy Toi Gnncs aber The THaYTN; ETIXAiphr ings 
Strab, Geogr, lib, ix. | | 
XXX 2 a form 
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a orm of thunder, lightning, and hail; which theſe violent con- 
cuſſions of the air phyſically generate. For Juſtin aſſures us “, the 
tenipeſt did not happen till after the fall of the rock ; though the 
Dean, we ſee, makes them operate /ogether. 

But what, after all, if theſe Barbarians were ſomething leſs un- 
fortunate than the Prieſts of Apollo would have us think them 
and had got a conſiderable booty before they fell into this diſgrace ? 
Strabo tells an odd ftory + of the Roman general Cæpio's finding a 
vaſt treaſure at Toloſe, ſuppoſed to be part of the riches which its 
inhabitants, the Tectoſages, had brought home from this very ex- 
pedition againſt the Delphic God. It would almoſt make one ſuſ- 
pect, that the prieſts, before they came to extremities with the ſacred 
rock, had entered into treaty with theſe Barbarians, and paid them 
a large tribute to decamp and quit the country; which poſſibly they 
might receive with the ſame good faith that their countrymen, in 
a like expedition, weighed out the Roman gold, before the capitol; 
and ſo neceſſitate the Delphians to ſend down the, rock upon them 
to clear accounts; juſt as, in the other inſtance, Camillus revenged 
their extortion in Italy. What ſeems to ſtrengthen our conjecture 
is, that the Tectoſages, in order to appeaſe the offended Deity, had 
conſecrated this treaſure to holy uſes, with an addition of their own. 
Nor does it take from the credit of the ſtory, that all which the 
penetrating Strabo hath to oppoſe is the ill ſucceſs of Brennus and 
his followers, as we find it related in the common hiſtories of the 
expedition. If this were the caſe, the pretended miracle ſhrinks into 
a very ſlender kind of prodigy. Ip 

However, the account given above ſeems, on the whole, to be 
the true ſolution of this extraordinary event. It is eaſy and natural; 


* Tnſecuta deinde tempeſtas eſt, quæ grandine & frigore ſaucios ex valneribus abſump- 
fit, 1. xxiv. c. 8. | | 

7 - dg Tixloowya; d Pac pwilaoxr Th; i G realltiag, x3 dg Tt Inoaupas TH ib ęibiilas 
Sag aretz, uno Koiriw®- 28 realnys Tor Puuxiur iv mike Toluron, Tar ixtidey Xpnpatrur pipe 
al Paci weoohines T2; arbewte, x) is Thr dtn ce, Anif dias x; iEinactopires Toy Obe 
L. in. : 
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and the cauſe fully equal to the effect. But my chief reaſon for 
being ſo explicit, was, to add ſtill further ſupport to our general 
concluſion ; as the detail would ſhew, that all the main circume 
ſtances in the deſtruction at Delphi, and in that at Jeruſalem, were 
eſſentially different. 

The rock on which Delphi ſtood, was exactly fitted for ſuch a 
contrivance : The mountain at Jeruſalem, by its compactneſs and 
continuity, altogether improper. The eaſy object of Apollo's re- 
ſentment was a rabble of half-ſtarved and halt-intoxicated Barba- 
rians: The object of the reſentment of the God of Ifrael was a 
ſelect number of the politeſt, joined to the craftieſt, people upon 
earth, detached to ſupport a project, which the ableſt artiſts of all 
kinds were aſſembled to put in execution. The priefts of Apollo 
were maſters of the town and temple, and ſupported by a powerful 
garriſon : Both the prie/ts and people of the God of Iſrael were dif- 
perſed, and had left the place free and open to their enemies. 

But the principal difference lay in the grounds and reaſons of 
the thing. By which 1 do not mean, that one event was ſuppoſed 
to be the agency of à God of the Greeks, and the other of the God of 
the Jeus: For, who was the true, and who the falſe God, the 
Gentlemen, with whom we are concerned, ſeem willing ſhould re- 
main undetermined. The difference lay in this, That the interpo- 
ſition of the De/phic God was to ſave the treaſures of his prieſts ; 
which he had, at other times, and on more flagitious terms, ſuffered 
to be violated. But the interpoſition of the Lord of Heft was to 
ſave the honour of his name, which he hath never ſince ſuffered to 
be impeached by malice or impiety, throughout a courſe of fourteen 
hundred years. Or, in other words, to defend the general ſyſtem 
of revelation from being forcibly borne down by the whole power 
of the Roman empire. For the attempt to re-eſtabliſh the Jewiſh. 
worſhip was profeſſedly and publicly to give the lie to the prophecies 
on which Chriſtianity was founded, that is, to the God of Heaven 
himſelf : the moſt important occaſion we can conceive of exerting his. 
power, as including in it a NECESSITY to exert it. But more of 

| tie, 
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this, when I come, hereafter, to ſpeak / the nature of that evidence 
which demands the aſſent of every reaſonable man to a miraculous 
However, it may not be amiſs at preſent, ſo far to foreſtall that 
inquiry, as, by way of ſpecimen, to ſay one word of a particular 
hitherto untouched, the ſpecific nature of this ſupernatural event. 
A circumſtance which ſeems greatly to confirm and illuſtrate all 
that hath been ſaid. I have obſerved, that the end or purpoſe of it 
was twofold : 1. To ſupport the ceconomy of God's diſpenſation “. 
And, 2. To puniſh the impiety of thoſe who attempted to diſturb 
it +. As in order to evince the h end or purpoſe, I have ſhewn*?, 
that the attempt aimed to falſify the propheſy, which had foretold 
the final deſtruction of the temple ; ſo, in order to evince the ſecond, 
I ſhall now ſhew, that this diſaſter was the very ſpecific puniſh- 
ment, which, the prophet Iſaiah informs the Jews, was reſerved 
and kept in ſtore, to be the ſcourge for impiety and rebellion. This 
ſeems to be conſiderable, and of moment. For where, as in the 
extraordinary diſpenſations to this people, the ſpecific puniſhments, 
which, from time to time, were reſerved, by God's decree, for 
their chaſtiſement, had been marked out, and ſet before them; it 
18 reaſonable to expect, that, when a ſupernatural puniſhment was 
ſo inflicted, it would be by the agency of ſuch a ſpecific diſaſter as 
was foretold would be attendant on the crime. Now this, we 
ſay, was exactly the caſe in the affair beſore us. The prophet de- 
ſcribes the puniſhment, reſerved for the obſtinacy and impiety of 
the Jewiſh people, in theſe words, Thou ſhalt be wifited of the Lord 
of Hoſis with THUNDER, and with EARTHQUAKE, and great noiſe, ; 
with STORM AND TEMPEST, and the FLAME OF DEVOURING 
FIRE §. 
Here we ſee the denunciation and execution are ſo wonderfully 
coincident, that one might be well excuſed in going a little further, 


„e Gy. Ne + dee p. 489. + Ses 1. i. &. 3. 
[ $ Iſa, chaps, xxix, ver. 6, | 
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and even ſuppoſing the words here quoted to be a particular pro- 
pheſy of the diſaſter in queſtion. And our conjecture would receive 
further countenance from this important circumſtance, that the 
immediate preceding verſes are an undoubted propheſy of the total 
deſtruction of Jerufalem by Titus. Woe to Ariel, to Ariel the city 
where David dwelt—1 will camp againſt thee round about, and will 
lay fiege againſt thee with a mount, and will raiſe forts againſt thee. 
And thou ſhalt be brought down, and ſhalt ſpeak out of the ground, 
and thy ſpeech ſhall be low out of the duſt—yea, it fhall be at an in- 
fant, ſuddenly x. However this be; ſo much, at leaſt, is certain, 
That had a writer deſcribed this diſaſter after the event, and copied 
from it, he could not have given a more exact and faithful picture 
of it than the prophet Iſaiah hath here done. 

But it is now time to turn to our mathematician; and requeſt 
him to prepare his tables of calculation ; if for no other purpoſe 
than to gratify our curioſity in the dofrine of chances. When he is 
ready, let us know, how many millions to one are the odds againſt 
a natural eruption's ſecuring the honour of the Chriſtian Religion, 
at that very important junAure when God's omnipotence was thus 
openly defied ; and not by this or that crack-brained atheiſt, but by 
all the powers of the world combined againſt it. Let him add theſe 
other circumſtances, that the mountain of the temple was, both 
from its frame and ſituation, moſt unlikely to be the ſcene of a 
phyſical eruption: and that this eruption was confined, contrary to 
its uſual nature, to that very ſpot of ground : and then ſee how 
theſe will increaſe the odds. But his taſk is but begun; he muſt 
reckon another circumſtance, the fire's obſtinately breaking out by 
fits, as often as they attempted to proceed; and its total extinction 
on their giving up the enterprize : let him, I ſay, add this to the 
account, and ſee how it will then ſtand. To' theſe, too, he muſt 
join the phænomena of the croſs in the air, and on the garments ; 
which will open a new career to his calculations. And further, to 


* Ver, 3, 4, 5. confer this with Matt, xxiv. 17, 18. 
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inflame the reckoning, he may take notice, that hiſtory ſpeaks but 
of one other commotion confined to the intrails of this hill, which 
likewiſe happened at a very critical juncture, the crucifixion of our 
Lord, when the wail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom, and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent *. . Laſtly, he 
may reflect, if he pleaſes, that all theſe odds lie on the fide of a 
divine mterpoſition to hinder an. attempt, which a ſpace of fourteen 
hundred years hath never ſeen revived ; though the project itſelf 
(the reſtoration of one of the moſt celebrated temples in the world) 
is in its nature moſt alluring to ſuperſtition: and though the long 
imbecillities of religion and government, in the various revolutions 
there undergone, have afforded ample opportunity to a rich and 
crafty people to effect what was the only means of wiping out their 
opprobrium, and redeeming them? from univerſal contempt. He 
muſt, I ſay, take in all this before he ſums up the account. And 
then, if he be ingenuous, without doubt he will confeſs, that to 
compute the immenſity of theſe odds will exceed all the powers of 
number. | 

Io ſpeak freely, The attempt to account for it by a natural cauſe 
is a wretched evaſion. Let us conſider in how different a manner 
unbelievers are wont to treat thoſe parallel miracles, The burfling of 
water from the rock at the command of Moſes ; and, of fire from the 
earth to puniſh the rebellion of Korah. No man was ever ſo wild to 
charge theſe facts to the account of natural cauſes, And yet, the 
ſudden guſhing out of water from a rock is certainly a commoner 
thing than a burning mountain. But the reaſon of their reſerve, 
in theſe inſtances, is plain; they had other cauſes at hand, beſides 
natural events, to exclude a miracle; ſuch as human artifice and 
contrivance ; the uncertainty of very early hiſtory, &c, But, iu 
the eruption from the foundations of the temple, the fact was ſo 
well circumſtanced, that an objector found nothing elſe left to trade 
with but this laſt miſerable ſhift : which, when all other means 


* Matt, chap; XXVIi. ver. 51. 
| fail, 
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fail, is ſtill at hand to keep back that bugbear to impiety, Gov's 
MORAL GOVERNMENT, which government, together with nr- 
VEALED RELIGION founded on it, are (to obſerve it by the way) as 
compleatly exhibited by one miraculous interpoſition, fully proved, 
as by one hundred. 

In ſupport of all that hath been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve, 
That the contemporary evidence, who, from their more intimate 
knowledge of the fact, muſt needs be allowed the beſt judges of its 
nature in general, give no intimation that they themſelves thought, 
or that others ſuſpected it to be a natural event. Julian, indeed, to 
hide his confuſion, inſinuates“ ſomething like it, but under cover 
of the deſtruction of the temple at Daphne + ; and otherwiſe, in ſo 
oblique and obſcure a manner as ſhews him to be aſhamed of ſo 
fooliſh a pretence. But then his honeſt and well-inſtruted advo- 
cate, Amm. Marcellinus, is far from giving into this ſuſpicion ; 
the different manner in which he relates the two events at Nicome- 
dia and Jeruſalem evidently imply the contrary, In his account 
of the former, out of a pure parade of ſcience, he digreſſes, on the 
phyſical cauſes of earihquakes. In the /atter (would the fact have 
borne him out) he had better reaſons than an affectation to ſhew 
his learning, to tell us what the philoſophers had ſaid moſt plauſi- 
ble, in favour of a natural event; for had that been the fact, the 
true cauſe, he knew, was univerſally miſtaken ; and Paganiſm was 
eſſentially coneerned to have that miſtake rectified. On the con- 
trary, Ammianus hath contributed to ſupport the general opinion, 
by expreſſions which evidently imply ſuperior agency. Vet was this 
candid Hiſtorian nothing ſhy in ſpeaking his mind, when he con- 
ceived either fraud or ſuperſtition had too large a ſhare in common 
reports. For, mentioning the conflagration of Apollo's temple at 
Daphne, which the Chriſtians boaſted to be miraculouſly conſumed 


* See p. 400, 401. and 403. 


+ Which, it is not unlikely, was burnt by common lightning, though Julian, in his 
Miſopogon, directly charges it on the Chriſtians, 
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by lightning, he frankly declares it was ſuſpected to have been ſet 
on fire by themſelves *. But why ſhould I infiſt on the conduct of 
ſo fair an adverſary as Marcellinus, when Libanius, and the reſt of 
Julian's ſophiſts, thoſe bigots to Paganiſm, and inflamers of their 
maſter's follies, dared not ſo much as mutter the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
this nature, though the firſt of them, as we have ſeen, hath men- 
tioned this diſaſter in ſuch a manner as ſhews he well underſtood the 
neceſſity of throwing into ſhade, what he could give no good ac- 
count of, if placed in a fair light. Nor was their filence the effect of 
fear, or want of good- will. In more dangerous and offenſive matters 
they ſpoke freely; and with inſolence enough; For when the Chriſ- 
tians every where gave out that the death of Julian was miraculous, 
theſe friends of his publicly maintained that he was baſely aſſaſſinated 
by a Chriſtian ſoldier ; and undertook to make good the charge, at 
their own peril +, if the emperor would appoint commiſſaries to ex- 

amine 


* Suſpicabatur id Chriſtianos egiſſe ſtimulatos invidia, quod idem templum inviti vide- 
bant ambitioſo circumdari periſtylio. L. xxii. c. 13. 

+ See Libanius de Tis IN vαα,:“t. Fabr. Bibl. Græc. vol. vii. and the oblique 
reflections of the noble author of the CharaFeriflics upon it, vol. iii, Miſ. ii. c. 3— But, 
by what I can gather from antiquity, it ſeems to have been a frank calumny, Eutropius, 
who was in the action, and Marcellinus, who ſerved there in the body-guards, ſeem, 
neither of them, to have entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind. Beſides, Julian 
was wounded at that very inſtant when the darts of the Perſians were known to do moſt 
execution; that is to ſay, in one of their di/embled flights; and when his own guards 
forewarned him of the danger, in preſſing upon their rear“ Clamabant hinc inde can- 
« didati (fays Ammianus) ut fugientium molem tamquam ruinam malt compofiti cul- 
minis declinaret: et incertum ſubita egze/fris haſta cute brachii ejus præſtricta, coſtis 
s perfoſſis hæſit in ima jecoris fibra.“ Lib. xxv. c. iii. But what ſhall we ſay to the 
emperor's own teſtimony ; who, in his dying harangue, returns thanks to God for not 
ſuffering him to fall by. ſecret conſpiracy © —** Ideoque ſempiternum veneror numen quod 
non clandęſtinis infidiis, nec longa morborum aſperitate, vel damnatorum fine decedo : 
* ſed in medio curſu florentium gloriarum hunc merui clarum e mundo digreſſum.”” Id. ib. 

And this teſtimony will be ſeen to have the more weight, if we conſider, that Julian 
baving (as in this place he tells us) conſulted the oracle about his fate, was anſwered, 
that he mould fall: by the ford “ interituvrum me ferro dudum didici fide fatidica 
* przcinente,” Id, id. The ambiguity of which anſwer would naturally make him as 


vigilantz. 
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amine into the fact. Laſtly, the Fathers and Church Hiftorians, 
who are ſo large in eſtabliſhing the credit of God's interpoſition at 
Jeruſalem, 


vigilant againſt his perſonal enemies, as againſt the enemies of the ſtate. So that when 
he calls his death clarum digreſſum, we may take his word for it, that he knew it to be 
by the darts of the Perſians. 

Yet Libanius, we ſee, brings a formal charge againſt the Chriſtians, of a pretended 
aſſaſſinate; and offered himſelf as the proſecutor, to make it gcod. What evidence he 
had in reſerve is hard to ſay: But, in his Oration to revenge the death of his maſter, having 
related that Sapor, willing to recompenſe the hand which had worked his deliverance, 
had publiſhed a reward which nobody came in to receive, and from thence had con- 
cluded, that Julian muſt have fallen by one of his own ſoldiers; Libanius, I ſay, calls 
this the ſtrongeſt proof of all, rs & wiyirar j,. And it was no wonder he rated it ſo 
high: for when he compoſed his funeral oration on the death of Julias, he was ſo unfur- 
niſhed on this head, that he takes it for granted his maſter was flain by a Perſan horſe- 
man, d Ax Two; xaronxla—At that time, he ſeemed to think with Eutropius, 
Marcellinus, and every other reaſonable man, that the circumſtance of the reward's 
being unclaimed was ſo far from being extraordinary, that it was not to be expected 
a particular ſtroke ſhould be diſtinguiſhed amidſt a general flight of darts and arrows, 
A great poet, long before, in the deſcription of a battle, had feigned the ſame accident : 
but he had too much good ſenſe to ſuppoſe ſo unlikely a circumſtance attending it, as 
that the author of the ſtroke was either diſtinguiſſied by others, or conſcious of it 
himſelf ; | 

4 Ecce, viro ſtridens alis allepſa ſagitta eſt, 

© Incertum qua pulfa manu, quo turbine adacta; 

© Quis tantam Rutilis laudem, caſuſne deuſne, 

Attulerit preſſa eſt inſignis gloria facti; 

c NEC SESE ENEXT IAcTAVIT VOLNERE QUISQUAN,” 
But, you will ſay, Libanius was better informed when he wrote the Oration to revenge his 
death. Be it ſo, It is certain, however, he does no honour to his information; neither 
in the matter, nor in the compoſition of that piece; it being indeed one of the meaneſt 
and moſt diſingenuous diſcourſes of all antiquity : and, in every reſpect, ſo pitiful, that, 
had the reaſoning and rhetoric belonged to a Father, our anti-ecclefiaſtics could not have 
deſired a better fund for their mirth and raillery, 

On the whole, this calumny ſeems to have had its birth from a ſtratagem of Sapor to 
throw the Roman army into diſcord and confuſion, when, on the death of Julian, he 
found it was not like to become ſo eaſy a prey to him, as he expected. It is probable 
he publiſhed the reward, ſpoken of above, without affectation or deſign ; but no one 
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Jeruſalem, afford us not the leaſt hint that their adverſaries ever 
thought of evading it by the pretence of a natural event. 


coming to lay in his claim, he found a good uſe might be made of it; and ſo gave out, 
That Julian muſt needs be flain by a Roman ſoldier, ſince, after the moſt diligent 
ſearch amongſt his own troops, there was no one that pretended to the merit of his 
death. That this report might make its due impreſſion, he ordered the Perſians. (who 
were then harraſſing the Romans) whenever they came up within hearing of the enemy, 
to reproach them with the murder of their maſter : It was in proſecution of the ſame 
ſcheme, that when the ambaſſadors, whom Jovian ſent to treat of peace, came to their 
audience, The firſt queſtion he aſked them was, Whether Julian's death had been yet re- 
venged. But why ſo much ſolicitude in a matter he had no concern in; and ſo much 
reſentment of an action he had reaped ſuch advantages from, if he did not expect, by 
this affected generoſity, to reap greater? Every man of ſenſe in the army treated this 
artifice as it deſerved : and hence, without doubt, the negle& ſhewn to it by Eutropius 
and Marcellinus. Nor is this a ſtratagem unuſual in war. Our Henry V. employed it 
with ſucceſs after the battle of Azincourt, to appeaſe the duke of Burgundy, when he 
ſent the king his gantlet by an herald (the declaration of war in thoſe times) to re- 
venge the death of his two brothers, who fell in that action fighting on the fide of 
Charles VI. For, unwilling to bring down upon himſelf ſo powerful an enemy, but 
principally defirous of inflaming the diſtracted councils of France, he took advantage of 
the quarrels between the houſes of Burgundy and Orleans, to aſſure the herald that 
the duke's brothers were not killed by the Engliſh troops, but by thoſe of their own 
party, in the faction of Orleans: of which, he ſaid, he would produce evidence, and 
make good his allegation to the full. But he performed his word juſt as Sapor did his, 
of the aſſaſſinate of Julian: where (to return to our ſubject) the pretence was ſo groſs 
and ridiculous, that it is probable we had heard no more of it, had it not been for the 
deluſion of ſome Chriſtians, who, being on the hunt after miracles, catched at the 
circumſtance of the dart's coming from an unknown hand, to make a miracle of the 
apoſtate's death, Henceforward the fable received new vigour ; and ſoon after, a kind 
of eſtabliſhment, from the ſtrange indiſcretion of Sozomene, who would needs venture 
to defend the morality of this pretended aſſaſſinate : a raſhneſs which did the faithful 
more diſhonour than all the contrivances of Julian againſt them. And yet, to do juſ- 
tice to every one, the folly, to ſpeak no worſe of it, is not to be charged on the Chriſ- 
tian principles, but on the Pagan ; which Sozomene would not ſuffer his Chriſtianity to 
correct; for the cutting off a tyrant was one of the moſt illuſtrious of the Pagan virtues ; 


and unhappily our church-hiſtorian ſeems to have been ſtruck with the glory attending 
hat atchievement. 


CO N- 
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7 
CONCLUSION. 


E ſhall conclude with a ſhort recapitulation of the whole 
argument. | 

Firſt, It hath been ſhewn, That the occaſion was moſt impor- 
tant ; and that the credit and honour of Revelation required God's 
interpoſition at this juncture. | 

That Julian aggravated the impiety of his attempt, by all the 
inſulting arcuinflances moſt likely to bring upon him the vengeance 
of heaven. 

That the event is eſtabliſhed by all the power of human teſtimo- 
ny: That the church hath borne witneſs to it by a full, conſiſtent, 
and contemporary evidence. 

That the adverſaries of our holy Faith, who were in the neigh- 
beurhood of the ſcene, the followers of Julian, and moſt partial to 
his views, have confirmed their report. Nay, that the emperor 
himſelf hath confeſſed the hand which overcame him, though with 
that diſingenuity which characteriſes the ſaphiſt and the 801, in what 
party ſoever they are found. 

And laſtly, That the /a& was, in its nature, ſuch as leaſt ad- 
mitted of unfaithful accounts concerning it. 

Then the oBJEcTIons to the miracle have been conſidered. 

It hath been ſhewn, that, from the word of pROPHECY, and the 
courſe of God's diſpenſations, his interpoſition was even neceſſary to 
ſupport the -honour of Religion. 

That the evidence of the hiſtorian, Au. Mancz:imus, is ſo 
full and perfect in all its parts, that there is not one circumſtance 
in his character or teſtimony, which an unbehever could abuſe, to 
keep back his aſſent; nor any wanting, which a Believer would de- 
ſire, to prevent a cavil. 

That the ſeveral: accounts of the Far HRS of the Church and the 
Eeoleſiaſtical Hiſtorians are not only conſiſtent with, but highly 


corroborative of, one another 3 and, that ſuch parts of their rela- 
tions 
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tions as appear at firſt ſight moſt prodigious, are indeed, when 
maturely examined, the parts which moſt deſerve credit, 

That it is very unlikely, nay almoſt impoſſible, that the r 
ſhould be the effect of human ART and contrivance. 


And laſtly, that it is no leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe it a | NATURAL 
event. P. 

Thus new light continually ſpringing up Gala each e 
as it paſſed in review; by ſuch time as the whole was conſidered, 
this illuſtrious MIRACLE hath. come out 11 one full blaze of evi- | 
dence. Inſomuch, that I will venture to affirm, there is nothing 
to be oppoſed to its force, but what muſt at the ſame time deſtroy 
the credit of all human teſtimony whatſoever. 


When, therefore, the Reader reflects, how little this invincible. 
demonſtration for our holy Faith hath been hitherto inſiſted on; 
how flightly it hath been handled ; and how haſtily and ſlovenly 
hurried over; he will poſſibly find cauſe to wonder. as much, on 
the one hand, at this ſtrange inattention, as on the other, at the 
unreaſonable credulity of the blind adorers of antiquity. For though 
it hath ever affected the learned and impartial obſerver with the 
ſuperiority of its evidence, yet no one before, that I know of, hath 
attempted to ſet that ſuperiority in a juſt light, though provoked 
to it by the inſolence of our enemies, and, what is ſtill more pro- 
voking, the indiſcretion of our FRIENDS: ſome of whom have hinted 


their ſuſpicions in private; and others given more open Intimations 
of its falſhood. | 


This, in part, may be owing to thoſe tickliſh 3 in 
the evidence of the Fathers, which, on examination, we have ſhewn 
to be its principal ſupport. But what hath chiefly occaſioned this 
negle&, I am perſuaded, is the ſtate and condition of the Ecelefiaf- 
tical Hiſtory of that time; when the light of miracles was ſur- 
rounded with ſuch a ſwarm of monkiſh fables, as was enough to 
darken the brighteſt of its rays; and, indeed, nothing, but the 


force of its divine extraction, could ever have broke through them: 


for , 
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for, as if theſe unhappy artificers defigned what they brought to 
paſs, they were not content to counterfeit the hand of God on other 
common occaſions : they would try their {kill on ths, where it had 
been ſo eminently diſplayed ; and actually contrived to mimic its 
moſt eflential and triumphant circumſtances. Accordingly, Church 
Hiftory informs us, that when Julian and his brother Gallus pro- 
jected to build a temple over the ſepulchre of one St. Mamas; that 
part which Julian undertook fell down again as ſoon as built; the 
ſaint, it ſeems, diſdaining the ſervice of the future apoſtate. The 
cloudy monk, who invented this fable, had, we ſee, two conceits 
in his head: he would make Julian's offering as unacceptable as 
Cain's; and reſolving likewiſe, he ſhould be an unlucky builder 
through life, would not give him the {kill or privilege of that pri» 
mitive out- law. The ſame H/ftory again informs us *, That once, 
when Julian ſacrificed, there was found impreſſed upon the entrails 
of the victim, a croſs within a crown or circle: for when the monks” 
had once got the apoſtate into their hands, they treated him as a 
true Demoniac ; and ſo plied him with cnossEs, that ſovereign. 
Panacea of the Exorciſts. 

Thus they dreſſed up their impoſtures as like as they could, in 
garb and faſhion, to the miracles of heavenly extraction; with the 
ſpirit, or, muſt we ſay, in imitation of thoſe Pagan prieſts, who 
forged their Ancilia to ſecure the SACRED SHIELD which fell from 
heaven : as if they had taken it into their heads, that true miracles, 
unattended with theſe deluſions, were in the ſame danger from the 
enemies of the Faith, that the Pa/ladium of Rome was from, robbers,. 
without a numerous guard of brazen counterfeits, 


* Greg, Naz. Orat. iii. Soz. I. v. c. 2, 
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ADV E RTISEMENT＋T 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


WWI ILE I was compoſing theſe ſheets to vindicate the honour 
of Religion, it was given out that I was writing in defence 
of a late Miniſter of State. 

I have a Maſter above, and I have one below; I mean GOD 
and the KING. To them my ſervices are bound. 

The moſt ſacred of all private ties are Friena/hip and Gratitude. 
The duties arifing from theſe, though not altogether ſo extenſive as 
the other, are ſubſervient only to them. 

With reſpect to the great Miniſter here underſtood, His vindica- 
tion, had he wanted any, could come, with proper dignity, only 
from himſelf, And He, though for the firſt time, would be here 
but a Copier : I mean, of the example of that Firſt of Romans * ; 
who being calumniated before the people by one Nevius, an 
obſcure Plebeian, when he came to make his defence, which 
happened to be on the anniverſary of the battle of Zama, 
addreſſed the aſſembly in this manner: It was on this day, 
„Romans, that I ſubdued your mighty Rival for Empire, the 
“ Carthaginian, III would it become the friends of Rome to 
e waſte ſuch a day in wrangling and contention, We ſhould 
„now be returning thanks to the immortal Gods for the ſignal 
protection they afforded us in that glorious conflict. Let 


* Scipio Alricanus; who reſtored his country by carry ing the war from Rome to 
Carthage, 
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de us leave then this fellow with himſelf, and aſcend together to 
« the capitol, to offer to Jupiter the Deliverer ; who, on all occa- 
4 ſions as well as this, hath, from my early youth, vouchſafed to 
e beſtow upon me the growing power and the conſtant diſpoſition 
to ſupport the honour of my country. And let no God, auſpi- 
e cious to Rome, be left uninvoked, that the State, in its diſtreſſes, 
% may never want ſuch ſervants as I have ſtill endeavoured to ap- 
% prove myſelf.” When he had ſaid this, he ſtept from the roſ- 
trum and left the forum empty; all the people following him to 
the capitol. 

That the people followed him is not ſurely the marvellous part of 
the ſtory. The thing to be admired 1s, that a Stateſman ſhould lead 


the people to prayers. 


This indeed is the laſt ſervice a Patriot-miniſter can render to his 
country. And I am well perſuaded (ſo exactly does the example 
fit the occaſion) that our illuſtrious Modern would have deemed 


it the crown of his labours to have animated his Fellow-citizens 


with a ſpirit of true piety towards Gop, as ſucceſsfully as he in- 


famed them with a ſpirit of zeal and fortitude for the King and 
Conſtitution, 


PRE- 


1 337 J 


HE ConTEmer of Religion ſoon followed the Anus; and 

both of them have exiſted almoſt ever fince the firſt inſtitution 
of the thing itſelf, For, that corruption of heart, whoſe diſorder 
Religion was ordained to cure, has been ever ſtruggling againſt its 
Remedy, 

I. In the days of Solomon, hn Wiſdom was at its height, 
Folly, as we learn from many paſſages in the writings of that ſacred 
ſage, kept equal paces with it. Hence it is that, after he has given 
many lively paintings of the deformed features of Irreligion and 
Bigotry, he ſubjoins directions to the ſober advocate of Piety and 
Virtue how beſt to repreſs their inſolence and vanity. ANSWER 
NOT 4 Fool (ſays he) according to his folly, left thou alſo be like unto 
bim. ANSWER @a Fool al, © to his folly, le eff he be wiſe im his 
own concen *, 

Short, iſolated ſentences were the mode in which ancient wiſdom 
delighted to convey its precepts for the regulation of human con- 
duct. But when this natural method had loſt the grace of novelty, 
and a growing refinement had new-coloured the candid ſimplicity 
of ancient manners, theſe inſtructive ſages found a neceſſity of 
giving to their moral maxims the ſeaſoning and poignancy of para- 


doxes. In theſe lively and uſeful ſports of tags the ſon of David, 


* Prov, xxvi. ver. 4, 5. 


we 
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we are told, moſt excelled. We find them to abound in the writ- 
ings which bear his name; and we meet with frequent alluſions to 
them in all the parts of ſacred Writ, under the names of Riddles, 
Parables, and Dark: ſayings. | 


Now of all the examples of this ſpecies of inſtruction, there is 
none more illuſtrious, or fuller of moral wiſdom, than the paradox 
juſt now quoted; or which, in the happineſs of the expreſſion, has 
ſo artfully conveyed the key for opening the treaſures of it. But 
as a dark conceit aud a dull one have a great proximity in modern 
wit; and a nice d/ference is not diſtinguiſhed from a contradiction in 
modern reafoning ; this paradox of the Sage has been miſtaken by 
his critics for an abſurdity of ſome of his tranſcribers, who forgot 
the negative in the latter member of the ſentence: and fo, to be 
{et right at an eaſier expence than unfolding dark ſentences of old; 
that is to ſay, by exchanging them for clearer, of a modern date: 
which tme can make ANCIENT READINGS; and which a careful 
collation of its blunders may hereafter make the TRUE. 


II. But they who chuſe to receive antiquity in its antique garb, 
will, perhaps, venture with me to try, if the apparent contradiction 
in the received text cannot be fairly unriddled without any other 
aid than of the words themſelves, in which the dark ſaying is con- 
veyed. 

Had the / of theſe f59/s been only of one condition or denomi- 
nation, then the advice Zo anſwer, and not to anſwer, had been re- 
pugnant to itſelf, But as their y was of various kinds, in ſome 
of which, 79 anſwer might offend the dignity, and in others, n9f 70 
anſwer might hurt the intereſts of Truth; To anſwer, and not 7o 
anſwer, is a conſiſtent, and may, for aught theſe critics know, be 
a very wile direction. | 

Had the advice been given ſimply and without circumſtance, to 
anſwer the fool, and not 70 anſwer him, a critic, who had a reverence 
for the text, would ſatisfy himfelf 1n ſuppoſing, that the different 
directions referred to the doing a thing i and out of ſeaſon, But 

| when, 
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when, to the general advice about an/wering, this circumſtance is 
added according to his folly, that interpretation is excluded ; and a 
difficulty indeed ariſes; a difficulty, which has made thoſe who 
have no reverence for the TEXT, to accule it of abſurdity and con- 
tradition. | | 
But now, to each direction, reaſons are ſubjoined, Why a Fool 
ſhould, and why he ſhould not, be anſwered: reaſons, which, when 
ſet together and compared, are, at firſt ſight, ſufficient to make the 
critic ſuſpect, that all the contradiction lies in his own incumbered 
ideas. 
1. The reaſon given, why a Foo! ſhould not be anſwered according 
to his folly, is, left he [the Anſwerer] be like unto him: 
2. The reaſon given, why he ſhould be anſwered according to his 
folly, is, Jeft he [the Fool] be wiſe in his own conceit. 
The cauſe aſſigned, of forbidding to anſwer, therefore, plainly 
inſinuates, that the Defender of Religion ſhould not imitate the 
inſulter of it in his modes of diſputation ; which may be compriſed 
in ſophiſiry, buffoonry, and ſcurrility. For what could ſo mucl: 
liken the anſwerer to his idiot-adverſary, as the putting on his fool's- 
coat in order to captivate and confound the rabble ? | 
The cauſe aſſigned, of diracting io anſwer, as plainly intimates, 
that the Sage ſhould addreſs himſelf to confute the fool upon 7/: 
fo: ls own falſe principles, by ſhewing that they lead to concluſiots 
very wide from the impieties he would deduce from them. And if 
any thing will prevent the / from being w/e in his c Concer, 
it muſt be the diſhonour and the ridicule of having his own princi- 
ples turned againſt him; while they are ſhewn to make tor tlie 
very contrary purpoſe to that for which he had employcd them. 
The ſupreme wiſdom, conveyed in the two precepts of this un— 
ravelled paradox, will be beſt underſtood by explaining the advan- 
tages ariſing from the obſervance of each of them. 


III. We are not to anſwer a fool according to his folly, liſt «v2 
alſo be like unto him—T his is the reaſon given; and a good one it | 
is; ſufficient to make any ſober man decline a combat, where even 9 
victory would bring diſhonour with it. Now, if our anfaver be of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a nature that we alſo (though with contrary intentions) do 
injury to truth, we become lie unto him in the eſſential part of Bis 
character. And ſurely Truth is never more groſsly abuſed, nor its 
advocates more diſhonoured, than when they employ the fooliſh 
arts of ſophi/try, buſfoonry, and ſcurrility, in its defence. 

1. To uſe fallacious and inconcluſive arguments in ſupport of 
Truth, is doing it infinite diſcredit, The practice tends to make 
men ſuſpect that the queſtioned Truth is indeed an impoſture, when 
it finds ſupport in the common tricks of impoſtors : the leaſt un- 
favourable inference will be, that the Truth is defended not for its 
own ſake, but for the ſake of the Defender: this will make the 
ſerious enquirer leſs attentive to the iſſue, and more jealous of the 
good faith of the advocate ; which cannot but leflen our reverence 
to the one, and increaſe unfavourable prejudices towards the other. 
It tends to reduce the two parties of Wiſdom and Folly to a level ; 
when they ſtand on the ſame barren and deceitful ground. It tends 
to confound the diſtinction between true and falſe, and to make all 
terminate in that moſt malignant ſpecies of folly, Pyrronic doubt 
and uncertainty. ; 

2. To employ Buffoonry in this ſervice, is to violate the majeſty 
of Truth, which can inforce its influence amongſt men no longer 


than while its ſanctity of character is kept ſafe from inſult. 


Bruffoonry deprives Truth of the only thing ſhe wants, in order 
to come off victorious ; I mean, a fair hearing. To examine, Men 
muſt be ſerious ; and to judge, they muſt be attentive to the argu- 
ment. Buffoonry gives a levity to the mind, which makes it ſeek 
entertainment rather than inſtruction, in all that is offered to its 
inſpection. But let this poor talent be taken at its utmoſt worth, 
the uſe of it will ſtill raiſe a ſuſpicion, that the advocate has his 
cauſe little at heart, while, in the very heat of an important con- 
troverſy, he can allow himſelf to be amuſed and diverted by the 
levity of falſe wit; ſince, in matters that are underſtood to concern 


us moſt, we are wont to appear, as well as to be, moſt in earneſt: 


and this ſcandal given by the advocate, will always do yoo to 
the cauſe. 3. Again, 
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3. Again, perſonal abuſe, that favourite colour which glares moſt, 
in the fool's rhetoric, is carefully to be avoided. For nothing can 
ſo aſſimilate the anſwerer to the fool he is confuting as a want of 
charity, which this mode of defence ſo openly betrays. To cha- 
rity, the fool makes no pretenſions. His very attempt is an avowed 
violation of it. He would deprive the world of what he. himſelf 
confeſſes to be moſt uſeful to ſociety, and moſt pleaſing to the na- 
tural ſentiments of man; that is to ſay, religion. He would break 
down this barrier againſt evil, he would rob us of this conſolation 
of humanity ; and in ſuch a ſervice he follows but his nature 
and his office, when he vilifies and calumniates all who ſet them- 
ſelves to oppoſe his impious projects. But the end of the Command- 
ment is charity. 

Theſe are the various modes of anſwering which are to be avoided, 


leſt the advocate of religion become ite the impious caviller whom 
he addrefles himſelf to confute. | 


IV. But then, Je the foo! ſhould be wiſe in his own conceit, we 
are, at the ſame time, bid, 10 give him an anſwer. But how can 
this be done, in the manner here directed, namely, according to 
hrs folly, and yet the anſwerer not become /;ke unto him, but, on 
the contrary, be able to produce the effect here intimated ? The 
cure of the fool's vain conceit of his ſuperior wiſdom, 1s a difficulty 
indeed; a difficulty worthy the advecate of truth to undertake : 
and which a maſter of his ſubject may hope to overcome, in 
contriving to confute the fool on his own fal/e principles, by ſhew- 
ing that they lead to a concluſion very oppoſite to thoſe free conſe- 
quences he has laboured to deduce from them. And if any thing 
will allay the Fools vain concert of himſelf, it muſt be the ſenſe of 
ſuch a diſhonour. For what can be more ſhameful than to have 
his own principles ſhewn to be deſtructive of his own conclu- 
ſions? What more mortifying, than to have thoſe principles, 
in whoſe invention he ſo much gloried, or in whoſe uſe he 
ſo much confided, fairly turned, by all the rules of good logic, 
to his own confuſion? Nor is the partiſan of falſehood more 
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humbled than the cauſe of truth advanced, by thus anſwering a 


fool according to bis folly. For that victory where the adverſary is 


thus made to contribute to his own overthrow is, in common eſti- 
matron, always held to be moſt compleat : that ſyſtem being natu- 
rally deemed contemptible, whoſe moſt plauſible ſupport draws 
after it the ruin of what it was raiſed to uphold. 

And thus, as the 20e man directs, is this forward fool to be 
treated ; whether it be by filence or confutation. 


V. That, in general, his folly is to be repreſſed, according to the 
dates of true wiſdom, the nature of the thing ſufficiently informs 
us: there was no need of a particular direction to inforce the ex- 
pediency and neceſſity of ſuch a conduct. But then, befides, it 
may ſometimes happen, that the intereſts of truth require his being 
anſwered even according to his folly: and, as our duty here is very 
liable to abuſe, it was expedient to obviate the danger. This, we 


may obſerve, the ſacred writer hath done; and with much art and 


elegance of addreſs. 

It may indeed be ſaid, why this practiſed obliquity in x Bengt of 
truth? Is not the purity of her nature rather defiled, than her real 
intereſts advanced by this indirection? And does not wiſdom ſeem 
to tell us, that it becomes her dignity to repreſs folly by thoſe arms 
only which wiſdom herſelf hath edged and tempered ; that truth, 
by the information of her own light, poiuts out the ſtraight road 
to her abode; and forbids us to riggle into her ſacred preſence 
through by-paths, and the cloudy medium of falſhood ? 

Put they who talk thus do not ſufficiently refle& on. the condi- 
tion of our weak and purblind nature, which can 111 bear the bright 
and unſhaded light of truth. On which account, it is ſo con- 


-trived, in the beautiful order of things, that /o/ly, by thus admi- 
niſtering to her own defeat, ſhould bring us back again into the 
ways of wiſdom, from which ſhe hath ſeduced us. 


The REDEEMER of mankind, iu condeſcenſion to the infirmi- 


ties of thoſe he came to ſave, hath taken this very advantage. of 


that 
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that eſtabliſhed order: for, more effectually to ſilence thoſe fools 
who queſtioned his miſſion aud his office, he anſwers them according 
to their folly ; that is, he demonſtrates to them, on their own erro- 
neous ideas of the nature and end of the Law (formed on rabbi- 
nical traditions and the reveries of Greek philoſophers), he demon- 
ſtrates to them, I ſay, the truth and reaſonableneſs of the GosPeL. 
The pure and unabated ſplendor of truth, uſhered in by wiſdom, 
would have only added to their judicial blindneſs : for to bear it 
undazzled, they had need of the preſence of that SpIRIT oF TRUTH, 
which was not yet come, but only promiſed to be ſent. Indeed, 
when this ſacred guide was come, and while he continued in an 
extraordinary manner, to enlighten the underſtandings of the faith- 
ful, there was no occaſion for this inforced miniſtry of folly, to 
contribute to her own deſtruction, And therefore the fr/ propa- 
gators of the goſpel proceeded more directly to the eſtabliſhment of 
the truth, and on the ſolid principles of wwi/dom only. Yet now 
again, in the ordinary communications of GRACE, this direction of 
the wiſe man will be as uſeful as ever, to the intereſts of virtue and 
religion, ANSWER A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY, LEST HE 
BE WISE IN HIS OWN CONCEIT, | Ty 
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„ 


H E blefled Jeſus came into the world oN THE PART OF 
Go, to declare pardow and ſalvation to the forfeited poſte- 


rity of Adam. He teſtified the truth of his Miſſion by amazing 


' miracles, and ſealed man's Redemption, in his Blood, by the more 


amazing facrifice of himſelf upon the croſs. 
But as the REDEMPTION, 10 procured, could only operate on 


each individual, under certain conditions of FAITH and OBEDIENCE, - 


very repugnant to our corrupt nature; the blefſed Redeemer, on. 
leaving the world, promiſed to his followers his interceſſion with 


the Father, to fend amongſt them another divine Perſon oN THE: 


PART OF MAN, namely the HoLy Ghost, called the Spirit of 
Truth, 
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Truth, and the Comforter ; who, agreeably to the import of theſe 
attributes, ſhould co-operate with man un. eſtabliſhing his AIT RH, 
and in perfecting his oBEDIENCE ; or, in other words, ſhould ſanc- 
tify bim to Redemption. 

This is a ſuccin& account of the ceconomy of grace; entirely 
conſonant to our moſt approved conceptions of the Divine nature 
and of the human condition. For if man was to be reinſtated in 
a FREE-GIFT, Which had been juſtly forfeited, we cannot but 
confeſs, that as, on the one hand, the reſtoration might be 
made on what conditions beſt pleaſed the giver ; ſo, on the other, 
that God would graciouſly provide that it ſhould not be made in 
vain. 

An atonement, therefore, for the offended Majeſty of the Fa- 
THER, Was firſt to be procured; and this was the work of the 
Sox: and then, a remedy was to be provided for that helpleſs con- 
dition of man, which hindered the atonement from producing its 
effect; and this was the office of the HoLy GrosT: ſo that 
both were joint-workers in the great buſineſs of reconciling God 
to man. | | 

What at preſent I propoſe to conſider is, the Office and Ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit, as they are delivered to us in ſacred 
Scripture. 

His office in general is, as hath been obſerved, to eſtabliſh our 
faith, and to perfect our obedience, both of which he doth by Ex- 
LIGHTENING THE UNDERSTANDING, and by RECTIFYING THE 
WILL. All this is neceſſarily collected from the words of Jeſus, 
which contain this important PROMISE. { will pray the Father (lays 
he) and he ſhall give you another COMFORTER, that be may abide 
with you for ever; even the SpiRIT or TRUTH He dwelletb 
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with you, and ſball be in you————which is the HoL V GnosrT, 
whom the Father ſhall ſend in my name. He ſhall EACH You ALL 
THINGS “. | 


© John xiv, 16, /g. 
: By 
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By teaching us all things under the joint characters of the Spi- 
rit of, Truth and of the Comforter, we are neceſſarily to underſtand 
all things which concern FAITH and OBEDIENCE. 


Theſe two diſtin branches of his office I ſhall conſider in their 
order. 


CHAP. II. 


IRST of all, let us obſerve the method employed by di- 
vine wiſdom in manifeſting the operations of the HoLy 
GnosrT, as the SPIRIT AND GvIDE of TRUTH ®. 

The firſt extraordinary atteſtation of his deſcent was at the day 
of Pentecoſt, in the GFT oF TONGUES. 

Beſides the great and almoſt indiſpenſable uſe of this endow- 
ment on the firſt diſciples of Chriſt, who were to convey the glad 
tidings of the goſpel throughout the whole earth ; the elegance 
and propriety in the choice of this miracle, to atteſt the real de- 
ſcent of that Spirit who was to feach us all things, can never be 
enough admired : for worDs being the human vehicle of our 
knowledge, this gift was the fitteſt precurſor of the Spirit of Truth, 
But this firſt opening ſcene of wonders, which was to prepare 
and influence all their ſubſequent labours, a late eminent writer 
would, from a si, reduce to a /hbadow; in which he ſeems to 
think, fancy ſet itſelf on work, to produce a prodigy. ** The 
„gift of tongues upon the day of Pentecoſt (ſays the learned 
« perſon) was not laſting, but inſtantaneous and tranſitory ; not be- 
« ſtowed upon them for the conſtant work of the miniſtry, but as 
an occaſional fign only, that the perſon endowed with it was a 
« choſen miniſter of the goſpel : which ſign, as ſoon as it had 
% ſerved that particular purpoſe, ſeems to have ceaſed, and totally 
& to have vaniſhed +.” 


* John xvi. 13. 
+ Dr. Middleton's Eſſay on the Gift of Tongues, vol. II. of his works, p. 79. 
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Let us examine now the grounds of this new interpretation, ſo 


apparently derogatory to the operation of the Holy Spirit. 


The learned writer proceeds in order; firſt, to reduce the type 
or vifible ſign of the gift, the FIERY TONGUES: for having de- 
clared the gift itſelf to be inſtantaneous and tranſitory, he has, 
very conſiſtently, endeavoured to ſhew that the gn of it was merely 
fanciful, He explains it to be no more than a ſudden flaſh of 
lightning, „which, he ſays, like all other phænomena of that 


„ ſort, no ſooner appeared, than vaniſhed “.“ 


His reaſon for this opinion is, ©* becauſe when the Diſciples 
e ſpoke in ſtrange tongues to the multitude, the concluſion they 
& drew from thæt circumſtance ſeems to ſhew, that the celeſtial 
fire did not, at that time, fit upon their heads +.” 

But the learned perfon has omitted to bring this other circum- 
ſtance into his account, that when the c/oven tongues appeared 
upon each of them, they were aſſembled together in a private room, 


ſequeſtered and apart: and that it was not till the thing was 


noiſed abroad, and the multitude come together, to inquire into the 
truth of it, that the apoſtles /pke with tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. Now between this viſible deſcent of the Holy 
Spirit, and their ſpeaking to the multitude, a conſiderable time 
muſt have intervened; ſufficient to convince the apoſtles, from 
the ſteady duration of the appearance, that it was not natural but 
miraculous. And this the original words well expreſs : xaos 7e 


Ep" d ixagov auvray, properly rendered by the phraſe of s1TTING 
upon each of them : words ſo inconſiſtent with a momentary appear- 


ance, that it would be trifling with common ſenſe to deduce ſuch 
an interpretation from oblique circumſtances and collateral reaſon- 
ing. It is true the learned writer concedes, even from the ſign's 
being only a ſudden flaſb, which vaniſhed almoſt as ſoon as it ap- 
peared, that * it indicated ſomething miraculous and ſupernatural }.” 
But I am afraid, that thoſe who are the readieſt to embrace his 


. P. 8r, y P. 82. 1 P. 82. 
phyſiology, 
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phyſiology, will not be the firſt to admire his theology; eſpecially 
as it is ſo gratuitouſly deduced. It may therefore not be improper to 
confider the evangelical account of this viſible deſcent, with a 
little more exactneſs. In this place (we ſee) the firey tongues are 
ſaid, fo fit upon each of them: and other places of ſcripture, which 
mention the like deſcent of the Holy Spirit in viſible form, deſcribe 
it in ſuch terms as denote a very different appearance from a ſudden 
flaſh of lightning. St. Matthew tells us, that tbe Spirit of God deſcended 
like a dove, ae Tepigteay ; that is, with a dove-like motion; as 
birds, when about to ſettle upon any thing, firſt hover over it with 
quivering wings: it then /ighted upon Feſus, texcpevor en avrov. 
So, in the place in queſtion, the ſame Spirit is ſaid to deſcend un- 
der the appearance of cloven tongues, like as of fire, de avec, In 
the former inſtance, only the motion of the deſcent is deſcribed : 
in this, both the notion, figure, and colour. And the term of 
cloven tongues, which the ſacred hiſtorian employs to deſcribe the 
motion, and which the learned writer takes up, to prove his hy- 
potheſis of a momentary exiſtence of the phenomenon, proves it, 
in truth, to be of ſome continuance. “ We cannot (ſays he) 
e think it ſtrange that fire flaſhing from Heaven, and ſuddenly va- 
6 niſhing, ſhould yield ſome reſemblance of fongues to the eyes 
& of the MULTITUDE; for this is no more than what is Ba- 
ce tyral, and what we may obſerve, in ſome meaſure, from 
% every flame that flaſhes from the clouds, and breaks itſelf, of 


ce that ſhape *. | 

To this, let us, in the firſt place, obſerve, that the thing ſeen, 
del wupeg, on the heads of the apoſtles, was no more an elemen- 
tary fire, than the thing ſeen, de weeigreay, on the head of Jeſus, 


latter expreſſion, ſo only a fame-like motion is intimated in the 
former; and what this was, the hiſtorian tells us in its effect, the 


* F. 82. 
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& courſe, 1 a number of ſmall pointed particles not remote from 


was a real dove: for, as only a dove-/ike motion is intimated in this 
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afpearance of cloven tongues, The learned perſon is certainly miſ- 
taken in ſuppoling @ ſudden flaſh of lightning has naturally the ap— 
pearance of cloven tongues. Such a phenomenon exhibits to the 
eye of the beholder only a line of light angularly broken into ſe- 
veral directions; very different from the form of 7ongyes, whether 
whole or c/oven. Whenever a flame aſſumes this appearance, it is 
become ſlationary, as this was, which, the hiſtorian ſays, 8AT «por 
each of them, kndbice: and then its natural motion being upwards, 
it repreſents, when divided lengthwiſe, a pyramidal or /ongue-like 
figure, c/ven, A demonſtration that the appearance in queſtion was 
not momentary, but of ſome continuance. 

The learned writer having thus accounted for the precurſor of 
the gift, comes to conſider the gift itſelf; and attempts to ſhew 
that“ the chief or 80LE END RATHER of the gift of tongues was 
eto ſerve as a ſenſible ſign 1n-that mfirm flate of the firſt Chriſ- 
„ tians, that thoſe to whom it was vouchſafed were under a divine 
« influence, and ated by a divine commiſſion. ——So that it is 
© not reaſonable to think that this diverſity of tongues was given to 
a the apoſtles for the ſake of converting thofe people before whom 
« they then ſpoke *. Heuce (ſays he) „ it appears that the gift 
© was not of a ſtable or permanent nature . That is, it was no 
laſting endowment, to enable the apoſtles to perform their miniſtry 
amongſt thoſe whoſe language they had never learnt; but, a mo- 
mentary power which ſerved that day for a fign to the multitude: 
and conſequently, they had theſe languages to learn anew when 
they wanted the uſe of them. This, I ſay, appears to be his in- 
ference ; for the arguments he brings to ſupport his principle will 
lead us to no other. At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved he has 
laid down the propoſition lo looſely, and ambiguouſly, that, when 
conſidered alone, it may either mean, ** that the power of ſpeak- 
ing ſtrange languages was only infuſed occaſionally, like the power 
of working miracles ;” or elſe, that the knowledge of the language, 
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when infuſed, was not laſting, but momentary, like the cloven 
tongues ; the inſpired linguiſt preſently falling back into his na- 
tural ſtate of idiotiſm.“ 

In the firſt ſenſe, the aſſertion ſeems to be well founded: and 
from its ſobriety, and more eſpecially from the extravagance of 
the other meaning, which leaves but little diſtinction between the 
power of ſpeaking ſtrange tongues at the day of Pentecoſt, and the 
extatick ravings of modern fanaticks, one would wiſh to find was 
the ſenſe we could fairly aſcribe to it. 

But then all the arguments employed by the learned perſon, for 
the ſupport of his propoſition, confine us, as we ſhall now ſee, to 
the other meaning. 

1. His firſt argument is the authority of ſurne modern critics *. 
But I may be excuſed, if I ſuffer theſe to have no more weight with 
me when they contradict a received interpretation, than they uſually 
have with him when they confirm it. 

2. His ſecond argument is an inference from ſcripture itſelf. * It 
appears (he thinks) from the ſtores of Cornelius's family, and the 
diſciples at Epheſus (both of whom ſpoke with tongues on the 
Holy Ghoſt's deſcending on them, while Peter preached to one, 
and Paul baptiſed the other), that the gift was not laſting, but in- 
ſtantaneous; and given only for a ſign of their real admiſſion into 
the church of Chriſt;” for, as he truly obſerves, here was no 
& room to ſuppoſe another uſe, the ſeveral aflemblics being all of 
e the ſame ſpeech and language +." 

But here the learned perſon from particular caſes draws a general 
inference : becauſe, in this cafe, he /ees no other uſe than for a /ign, 
he concludes the gift to be momentary in all other. By a better 
way of reaſoning therefore, he will ſuffer us to conclude, that 
where we do ſee another uſe, as in the gift at Pentecoſt, that there it 
was as laſting as the uſe to which it ſerved: and an equitable judge 
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will conclude for us both, that the ſame endowment which in one 
inſtance was tranſitory, might, in another, laſt for life. 

The converts of the family of Cornelius, and the diſciples at 
Epheſus, were in a private ſtation in the church: ſo that an in- 
ſtantaneous exerciſe of the power fully anſwered its end: it was a 
gn that theſe converts were indeed become members of Chriſt's 
myſtical body, the church, as well by the baptiſm of the Spirit as 
of Water. But the cafe was different with reſpect to the apoſtles : 
they were the appointed preachers of the goſpel to remote and bar- 
barous nations : an office not to be diſcharged without a compe- 
tent knowledge of the various languages of the earth. We find 
them, on the day of Pentecoſt, miraculouſly endowed with this 
knowledge. What are we to think, but that the pxINcIPAL end 
of the gift was to qualify them for their miſſion ? 

3- The learned writer's third argument in ſupport of his opinion, 
is taken from the ſtyle of ſcripture, and is to this purpoſe : ** that 
were the gift of tongues laſting, it would have been employed in 
the compoſition of their goſpels and epiſtles: but that it was not 
there employed, appears from the barbarity of the ſtyle ; ſince what- 
ever comes from God muſt be perfect in its kind; ſo that, in this 
caſe, we ſhould be ſure to find the purity of Plato, and the elo- 
quence of Cicero.“ But the conſideration of this argument com- 
ing more properly under another head of this diſcourſe, for that we 
ſhall reſerve it; and might here take leave of this ſubject, he du- 
ration of the gift of tongues; as the common opinion remains unim- 
paired by his attack, and is ſtill in poſſeſſion of all the circumſtances 
of credit in which he found it. 


CHAP. 
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E T ſince this new interpretation (which makes the gift ſo 

tranſitory, and the power conferred by it ſo momentary) may 
be applied by lieentious men to purpoſes the learned perſon might 
never intend, it cannot be too carefully conſidered. 

Who hath not heard of the wondrous powers of the imagina- 
tion, when raiſed and inflamed by fanaticiſm? and though we 
be ignorant of its utmoſt force, yet we know enough of it to 
convince us, that this faculty of the mind, the nurſe and pa- 
rent of enthuſiaſm, 1s able to put on every form of preternatural 
ſemblance. There are many well-atteſted caſes in modern hiſtory 
(although we ſhould agree that they have loſt nothing of the mar- 
vellous in the telling), where enthuſtaſts, in their extaſies, have 
talked very fluently in the learned languages, of which they had 
a very imperfect knowledge in their ſober intervals. When I ſaw 
'« (ſays the noble author of the CharaFeriſflics ) the gentleman, who 
&* has writ lately in defence of revived prophecy (and has ſince 
fallen himſelf into the prophetic extaſies) lately under an ag17a- 
ien (as they call it) uttering prophecy in a pompous Latin ſtyle, 
* of which out of his extaſy, it ſeems, he is wholly incapable, it 
brought into my mind the Latin poet's deſcription of the Sibyl, 
« &c#*,” And it is remarkable, that inſtances of this kind have 
occurred ſo frequently, that Thyræus, a famous Popith exorciſt, 
as blinded as he was by the ſuperſtitious impiety of demoniacal 
poſſeſſions, has, in his Directory, exprefily declared it to be the 
common opinion of his brotherhood, that the ſpeaking ftrange lan 
guages is no certain ſign of a poſſeſſion, and warns the exorciſt againſt 
this illuſion +. 5 


* Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, & 6. 
+ De Dæmoniacis, c. xxii. 8 


Now 
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Now were it generally believed that the ſpeaking with flrange 
7ongues in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, was a mere fleeting, tran- 
ſitory power, the bold licence of our times would be ready to con- 
clude that it was much of the ſame kind with theſe feats of modern 
tanatics. For let us conſider how the matter would be thought to 
ſtand, on the repreſentation of this learned writer: a ſudden flaſh 
of lightning, under the fancied figure of cloven-tongues, kindles 
the firey imaginations of a number of enthuſiaſtic men, met toge- 
ther in a tumultuary aſſembly, and inflaming one another's fanati- 
ciſm by mutual colliſion ; and in this temper, they began 1o ſpeak 
with tongues as the ſpirit gave them utterance. i 

I ſhall therefore endeavour to ſhew, in the laſt place, that this 
new interpretation contradicts what $CRIPTURE itſelf expreſsly de- 


livers of the vsE and, by neceſſary inference, of the duration of this 


giſt of tongues on the day of Pentecoſt. 

The learned writer affirms, “that this knowledge was tranſitory, 
ſerving only for an occaſional fign, and not intended for the uſe of 
the apoſtolic miſſion.” Now Jeſus himſelf tells us, that it was 
intended for this uſe : who, on his leaving the world, comforts 
bis diſciples with this promiſe :>—Baz ye ſhall receive powER, 
after that the Holy Ghoft is come upon you and ye ſhall. ve wir NEsSEs 
unto me, unto the UTTERMOST PART OF THE EARTH *, recorded by 
the evangelic writer, as an introduction to his narrative of the 
miraculous gift of tongues ; which he conſiders as the completion 
of this promiſe ; and that the powwer to be received, was the power 
then given: the uſe of which, as we ſee, was to enable the diſ- 
ciples to become witneſſes unto him, unto the uttermoſi part of the 
earth, We find St. Paul had this power, not only in the fulleſt 
meaſure, but in a proportionable duration ; for, endeavouring to 
moderate the exceſſive value which the Corinthians ſet upon ſpiri- 
tual gifts, he obſerves, that, with regard to the moſt ſplendid of 


them, the gift of tongues, he himſelf had the advantage of them all— 


* Acts i. 8. 2 
| I thank 
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[ thank my God (ſays he) that I ſheak with tongues more than you 
all *, The occaſion fhews that he conſidered this his acquirement 
as a ſpiritual gift : and his uſing the preſent lime, ſhews that he 
boaſted of it as then in his poſſeſſion. But why did he ſpeak with 
more tongues than all of them? For a good reaſon ; he was the 
peculiar apoſtle of the Gentiles; and was to preach the Golpel 
amongſt remote and barbarous nations. Whom then ſhall we 
believe? Shall we take his word who promiſed the gift; ſhall we 
take his, on whom it was beſtowed ; or ſhall we prefer to both, the 
conjectures of this learned and ingenious modern ? 
Would reaſon or the truth of things ſuffer us to be ſo compliant, 
we might concede to unbelievers all which they fancy the learned 
writer hath procured for them, „that the power of tongues was 


temporary, and, like the power of healing, poſſeſſed occaſionally,” 


without being alarmed at any conſequence they will be able to 
deduce from it. For let it but be granted (and they muſt grant it, 
or prevaricate) that the gift of tongues returned as often as they 


had occaſion for it; and it is no great matter where the power reſided 


in the mean time. 
But neither reaſon nor the truth of things will ſuffer us to be 


thus compliant. The power of healing or of working miracles (to 
which the learned writer compares the gift of tongues) is, during 
the whole courſe of its operation, one continued arreſt or diverſion 
of the general laws of matter and motion: it was therefore fitting 
that this power ſhould be given occaſionally. But the ſpeaking with 
tongues, when once the gift was conferred, became, from thence- 
forth, a natural power ; juſt as the free and perfe& uſe of the mem- 
bers of the body, after they have been reſtored, by miracle, to the 
exerciſe of their natural functions. Indeed, to have 4% the gift of 
tongues after this temporary uſe of it, would imply another mira- 
cle; for it muſt have been by actual deprivation, unleſs we ſuppoſe 


the apoſtles mere irrational organs through which divine founds 


* c. xiv. ver. 18, —pZAAov YAWaTos AQAYY, | 
Were 
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were conveyed. In a word, it was as much in the courſe of nature 
for an apoſtle, whom the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecoſt had 
enabled to ſpeak a ſtrange language, ever afterwards to have the uſe 
of that language, as it was for the cripple, whom Jeſus had re- 
ſtored to the uſe of his limbs on the Sabbath-day, ever afterwards 
to walk, run, and perform all the functions of a man perfectly 
ſound and whole. In one thing, indeed, the power of healing, 
and of ſpeaking with ſtrange tongues coincided ; as the diſciples 
could not heal at all times, ſo neither could they ſpeak at all times 
in what unknown dialect they ſhould chooſe to converſe : Yet when 
once, by the Holy Spirit, they had been enabled to ſpeak and un- 
derſtand a language, they could not but retain the uſe of it, with 
the ſame facility as if they had acquired it in the ordinary way of 
inſtruction. But the confuſion in this affair, and the learned per- 
ſon's embarras when he ſtates the queſtion, ariſe from not diſtin- 
guiſhing, in theſe two caſes, between the a&rve power and the paſ- 
ive gift. In healing, the apoſtles are to be conſidered as the work- 
ers of a miracle; in ſpeaking ſtrange tongues,. as the perſons on 
whom a miracle 1s performed. 
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CH AFP, IV. 


TH far with regard to this extraordinary deſcent of the Holy 

Ghoſt, as the GUIDE or TRUTH. And this being as well the 
FIRST FRUITS as the TYPE and SEAL of all inſpired knowledge, the 
ſacred hiſtorian thought proper to give us a circumſtantial relation 
of ſo important an adventure. 

The other endowments from the foirit of truth he hath men- 
tioned only occaſionally. So that, had not the ſubje& of one of 
St. Paul's epiſtles led the writer to enumerate thoſe various gifts, 
as they were afterwards diſtributed amongſt the faithful, we ſhould 
have had a very imperfect knowlege of their whole extent. The 


church of Corinth was fooliſhly elated by ſpiritual pride ; which 
; St. 
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St. Paul endeavoured to mortify and humble: and in applying his 
remedy, he begins with reckoning up thoſe various graces, the 
credit of which they had abuſed, by their indulgence of this un- 
happy temper—Concerning ſpiritual gifts (ſays he) I would not have 
you ignorant. Now there are diverſities of gifts, but the ſame ſpirit. 
To one is given by the ſpirit the worD or wisDoM ; to another, 
the woRD OF KNOWLEDGE by the ſame ſpirit ; to another, the GIs 
oF HEALING by the ſame ſpirit ; to another, WORKING OF MIRACLES; 
to another, PROPHECY ; 70 another, DISCERNING OF SPIRITS *. And 
when he comes to apply his premiſſes, and to ſhew the inferiority 
of all theſe gifts to charity, he recapitulates the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of them in the following manner: Hough I have the gift of pro- 
PHECY, and underſtand all MYSTERIES, and all KNOWLEGE ; and 
though I have all Al TH. ſo that I could remove mountains, and have 
no charity, I am nothing +. 


In explaining the nature of theſe * 8i s, the two paſſages will afford 


light to one another. 

The firſt he mentions, is the won oy wisDoM . By which, 
I think, we muſt underſtand, all the great principles of natural reli- 
gion d. The ancients uſed the term in this ſenſe: and we can 


hardly give it another, in the place before us, where we ſee it diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the woRD oF KNOWLEGE ||, which follows, and 
evidently means all the great principles of the revealed; the term 
vary being as peculirly applied by Chriſtian writers to revealed 
Religion *, as copiz is by the Pagan, to natural: and it is no leſs a 
generic term than the other, being mentioned in the next chapter, 


* 1 Cor, xil, 1, & ſeq, + c. xiii. 2. 

} Ayo ooGiangs | 

$ In this ſenſe St, Paul uſes the word, Col. iv. 5, Es copie migrariire wpòg T2; IE. 

Ayo yrwotwse | 

** St. Paul uſes it in this ſenſe, 2 Cor, xi, 6. Ei N S irg Tv Myw, A & T1 INNEEL. 
And St. Peter, 1ſt Ep. iii. 7. Oi Ae duolug, tte nals TNNEIN. From this term, 
| thoſe early Heretics, who ſo much deformed the ſimplicity and purity of the Chriſtian 
faith by viſionary pretences to a ſuperior noww/edge of Revelation, took their name. 


Vol. IV. 4, with 


* $ ganas Þ ww * „ a M ww 
2 : 6 
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with one of its ſpecies, —all MYSTERY and all knowlege : for myſ- 
tery is that part of knowlege which regards the interpretation of 
ſuch Jewiſh propheſies as concern the new diſpenſation. In a word, 
our apoſtle ſpeaking, in another place, of Chriſt, who perfected 
Revelation, built (from its firſt delivery and rudiments) on natural 
Religion, uſes the two terms in theſe aſſigned fignifications, — In 
whom (ſays he) are bid all the treaſures of wisbom and KNnow- 
LEGE . 


In the recapitulation, Farrh, we fov, is reckoned amongſt the 
gifts of the Spirit: aud in the following chapter, where theſe 
graces are again mentioned, he explains its nature to us, in calling 
it a Faith which could remove mountains, or ſuch a Faith as was at- 
tended with the power of controlling nature; alluding to that 
want, with which Jeſus upbraids his diſciples, where he ſays, 
had ye Faith as a grain of muſtard: ſeed, ye ſhould ſay unto this moun- 
tain, Remove hence into yonder place, and it ſhall remove +. 

The two next gifts, of HEALING and woRKING MIRACLES, are 
two ſpecieſes of the foregoing genus. By healing is meant that 
falutary aſſiſtance adminiſtered to the ſick, in a ſolemn office of the 
church, as directed by St. James : and by working miracles, a 


more private and extemporaneous exerciſe of the ſame power, though 
leſs confined 1 in its objects 8. 215 
PRo- 
* E g led mdiles of dcν˖,!0 ris ZOOIAL Se TINNZENE &moxpupos, Coloſſ. ii. 3. He uſes 
the word awoxgvpor, as having in the foregoing verſe called this wiſdom and tnowledge 
T0 hug, 73 Gn. That the word oogis is uſed in the ſenſe here contended for, is plain 
from his immediately ſubjoining a warning againſt vain philoſophy, Bird pwn Ti pls 
tron d ovnuſwydy did This p, &c, As mach as to ſay, I preſent you with the treaſures 
of true wiſdom — 65 Inoavge) r oo pla - take care that nobody deceive you with the 
falſe. 

+ Matt, xvii. 20. 

2 1s any ſick among you ? let him call for the Elders of the Church; and let them pray over 
Lim, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of Faith ¶ i. e. the faith 
mentioned ju before] ſhall ſave the ſick, and the Lord ſhall raiſe him up. Gen. 8 
chap. v. 14. 

§ The x*{opala iaparw properly expreſſes gifts belonging to the Church as ſuch, and 
ngyigela Wndpawr implies virtue refiding in the individual or particular Agent, Beſides 

| | | we 
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Paoruzer, which follows, plainly ſignifies, foretelling. the fu- 
ture fortunes of the church, to the comfort and edification (as St. 
Paul expreſſes it) of the aſſembly. He that vnorhrsrErH ſpeaketh 
unto men, to edification, and exhortation, and comfort *, And theſe 
effects, generally attending the act of Prophecy, in a little time 
aſſumed its name +. But the proper ſenſe of Prophecy, and that in 
which it is to be underſtood in this place, is the forerelling things 
10 come; which Jeſus himſelf declares to be one eſſential part of 
the office of the Holy Spirit. Howbert, ben the Spirit of truth is 
come, he will guide you into all truth—and he will HEW you THINGS 
ro COME I. 

The laſt of theſe gifts, in the order of things, as well as in the 
apoſtle's enumeration of them, is the D1sCERNING or sPIRITSs. The 

reputation attending the exerciſe of theſe extraordinary endow- 
ments would be a ſtrong temptation to impoſtors to mimic and 
belie their powers; as we ſee it was in the caſe of Simon the Ma- 
gician. It graciouſly pleaſed the Holy Spirit, therefore, amidſt the 
bounty of theſe gifts, to beſtow one, whoſe property it was to bring 
all the others to the teſt &, by the virtue which the poſſeſſor of it 
had, of diſtinguiſhing between true and falſe inſpiration, where ac- 
cidental ambiguity or deſigned impoſture had made the matter doubt- 
ful or ſuſpected. 

Theſe gifts, St. Paul tells us, were ſeverally diſtributed amongſt 
the Faithful. But the apoſtles themſelves, as Scripture leads us to 
conclude, had them all in conjunction; exerciſed them in fuller 


we may obſerve, xagiopala lahr was a leſs degree of miraculous power than the 
——_— Jorg wer, and is tags. RE dal ſo to OP . 28, —iTells dv, tra xa 
| #/ x: Cor; 2y% Jo + As Rom. wi 6, — o. xiv. Is 24. 
$ John xvi. 13.— 9 1d igx5oc araſy a7 e. wy, 
8 Jeaxglong wnvparu—diaxyior is uſed in other places in this fignifieation—py lte 
Hanoyio par, Rom, xiv, 1.—cgo; didi rah vs x) dan, Heb. v. 14 —@vvadrur, of iriti 
or divine afflations, And fo the Author uſes it, a little after, o gte, 
©, xiv. 32. 8 


40 2 meaſure; 
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meaſure; ſupported them by additional revelations “; and (as hath 
been proved of one of them at leaſt) ane them by a more laſt- 
ing title. 

But, for a fuller account of their nature and their /, we muſt 
have recourſe to SCRIPTURE itſelf, which contains the hiſtory of 
their various fruits. And as the richeſt of theſe fruits is the 1Nn- 
SPIRA'TTION OF SCRIPTURE itſelf, I ſhall ſelect this for the ſubject of 
what I have further to ſay of the primitive operations of the Holy 
Spirit ; eſpecially as this hath, in theſe /atter times, been called in 
queſtion. a 


CHAP. Y. 


we may bless, that the Miniſtry of the Apoſtles conſiſted 

of theſe two parts: (1.) The temporary and occaſional in- 
ſtructions of thoſe Chriſtians whom they had brought to the know- 
lege of, and faith in, Jeſus, the Meſſiah: (2.) and the care of com- 
poſing a wRITTEN RULE for the direction of the Church throughout 
all ages. Now it being granted, becauſe, by the hiſtory of Th A of 
the Apeftles, it may be proved, jthat they were divinely inſpired in the 
diſcharge of the temporary part; it muſt be very ſtrong evidence 
indeed which can induce an unprejudiced man to ſuſpect, that they 
were left to themſelves in the execution of the other. Their preach- 
ing could only profit their contemporaries: For inſtructions con- 
veyed to future ages by tradition are ſoon loſt and forgotten; or, 
what is worſe, polluted and corrupted with fables. It is reaſonable 
therefore to think, that the church was provided with a WRIT TEN 
nulLzE. The good providence of God hath indeed made this provi- 
ſion. And the Scriptures of the New Teſtament have been received 


* Now, Brethren, if I come unto you Speaking with tongues, what ſhall I profit you, except 

J. Hall. ſpeak unto you either by REVELATION, or by knowledge, or by propbeſying, or by doc> 

trine, 1 Cor, xiv. 6. And this additional gift of Revelation, which conveyed the further 

knowledge of God's will in the Goſpel, ſeems properly to have been pgs to the 
Wen with deſign to dignify their office, b 
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by all the Faithful, as divine Oracles, as the inſpired dictates of the 
Holy Spirit ; till ſuperſtition extending the notion of inſpiration to 
an extravagant length, over-cautious Believers joined with Liber- 
tines, who had taken advantage of the others' folly, to deny or 
bring in queſtion all inſpiration whatever. For extremes beget each 
other ; and when thus begotten, they are ſuffered, in order to pre- 
ſerve the balance of the moral ſyfiem, as frequently to ſupport as to 
deſtroy one another; that, while they ſubſiſt, each may defeat the 
miſchiefs which the other threatens; and when they fall, both of 
them may fall together. 


I ſhall therefore take upon me to expoſe the extravagance of either 
folly; and then endeavour to ſettle the TRUE NOTION oF SCRIP= 
TURE INSPIRATION. 

1. We have ſeen how fully gifted the apoſtles were for the buſi- 
neſs of their miſſion. They worked miracles, they ſpake with 
tongues, they explained myſteries, they interpreted prophecies, they 
diſcerned the true from the falſe pretences to the Spirit : And all 
this, for the temporary and occaſional diſcharge of their miniſtry, 
Is it poſſible then, to ſuppoſe them to be deſerted by their divine 
Inlightener when they ſat down to the other part of their work; 
to frame a rule for the laſting ſervice of the church? Can we 
believe that that Spirit, which ſo bountifully aſſiſted them in their 
aſſemblies, had withdrawn himſelf when they retired to their pri- 
vate oratories : or that when their pee % was with all power, their 
writings ſhould convey no more than the weak and fallible dictates 
of human knowledge? To ſuppoſe the endowments of the Spirit 
to be ſo capriciouſly beſtowed, would make it look more like a 
mockery than a gift. And, to believe all this would be a harder 
task than what (the Deiſt tells us) religious credulity impoſes on 
us. No candid man therefore will be backward to conclude, that 
what powers the apoſtles had for. the temporary uſe of their Miniſtry, 
they had, at leaſt in as large a meaſure, for the perpetual ſervice of 
the church. 
e 2. Sk. 
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2. St. Paul, where he recommends the ſtudy of the Scriptures 
of the Old Teſtament, to Timothy, expreſsly declares them to be 
INSPIRED, in that general propoſition, Al! Scripture is given by indi- 
ration of Gd. Now if in the Moſaic diſpenſation, the written rule 
was given by inſpiration of God, where the church was conducted 
in every ſtep, at firſt by oracular reſponſes, and afterwards by a long 
ſeries and continued ſucceſſion of Prophets; and all this under an 
extraordinary adminiſtration of Providence, ſuch as might well ſeem 
to ſuperſede the neceſſity of a ſcriptural inſpiration; how confident- 
ly may we conclude, that the ſame divine Goodneſs would give the 
INFALLIBLE GUIDE of an inſpired Scripture to the Chriſtian 
Church, where the miraculous influence of the Holy Spirit is ſup- 
poſed to have ceaſed with the apoſtolic ages, and where the ad- 
miniſtration of Providence is only ordinary? Nor can it be ſaid, 
that what St. Paul predicates of Scripture muſt be confined to the 
Law (whoſe very name indeed implies inſpiration), and what is 
prefatory to it: ſince the largeneſs of his terms, all Scripture, ex- 
tends to the whole canon of the Old Teſtament, as then received 
by the two churches. And this general expreſſion was the more 
expedient, as the HMoric writings did not either by their nature, like 
the Prophetic, or by their name, like the Legal, neceſſarily imply 
their coming immediately from God. The Canonical books of 
the OLD Teſtament, therefore, being inſpired, Reaſon directs us to 
expect the ſame quality in the New. And, as in the Oui, amongſt 
ſeveral occaſional writings, there was the fundamental record, or 
the GREAT CHARTER of the Pentateuch ; and in the Volumes of 
the Prophets, the Oracular predictions of the future fortunes of the 
Church to the F1rsT coming of the Meſſiah ; ſo, in the Neu, there 
is, beſides the occaſional Epiſtles, the authentic Record or GREAT 
CHARTER of the Goſpel-Covenant; and in the Revelations of St. 
John, the ſame divine predictions continued to the 8ECOND coming 
of the Saviour of the world. 


S 2 Tim, wi, 16. 


3. The 
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3. The reaſon of the thing likewiſe ſupports us in concluding 
for this inſpiration. An univerſal Rule of human conduct implies 
as unlimited an obedience : the nature of fuch a Rule requiring it 
to be received entire; and to be obſerved in every article. But 

when once it is ſuppoſed to come to us, though from heaven, yet 
not immediately, but through the canal of an uninſpired inſtru- 
ment, liable to error both in the receiving and in the diſpenſing 
of it, men would be perpetually tempted to own juſt as much as, 
and no more than, they liked to believe, or were diſpoſed to prac- 
tiſe; and to reject the reſt as a mere human impoſition. Nay the 
very reaſons which the writers againſt this inſpiration give us, why 
it is not afforded, ſeem to ſhew the neceſſity why it ſhould: ſuch 
as the imperfect knowledge that the Apoſtles had of the genius of 
Chriſtianity ; their diſputes and differences with one another; their 
miſtakes in matters of eaſy prevention, though of little confequence, 
&c. for if the compoſers of a Rule of Faith for the univerſal Church 
were thus naturally defective in hiſtoric and religious knowledge, 
What ſecurity could we have for their not miſleading us in things 


of moment, unleſs prevented by the guard and guidance of the Holy 


Spirit, while they engaged themſelves in this important taſk ? 


I am enough ſenſible of the weakneſs and folly of that kind of 


reaſoning which concludes from 7r:ght to fact; and aſſumes, that 
becauſe a thing is imagined to be expedient, uſeful, or neceſſary in 
God's moral Government, that therefore he hath indeed made pro- 
viſion for it. Thus the Papal Doctors, in their arguments for the 
flanding power of Miracles and the appointment of an infallible guide, 
having endeavoured to ſhew that the firſt is neceſſary for thoſe w1th- 


out, and the ſecond for thoſe within, would draw us to conclude 


with them, that the true church hath, in fact, the exerciſe and uſe 
of MIRACLES and INFALLIBILITY. 

But the caſes are widely different. It is by no means agreed, that 
the Church, after the apoſtolic ages, was in the poſſeſſion of fo 
large a portion of the Holy Spirit as to enable either this pretended 


HEAD, or its MEMBERS, to exert the powers in queſtion : Whereas 
\s 11 


1 
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it is confeſſed by all, that at the time theſe Scriptures were written, 
the compoſers of them were divinely inſpired for the occaſional work 
of the miniſtry : and the only queſtion in diſpute is, whether that 
Spirit which aided them in defending the goſpel before the tribunals 
of Kings and Magiſtrates *ﬀ—in working miracles before the mul- 
titude of Unbelievers—and in prophecying and explaining myſteries 
to the aſſemblies of the faithful whether this Spirit, I ſay, did 
accompany, or deſert them, when they retired within them- 
ſelves, to compoſe a RULE OF FAITH for the perpetual ſervice of 
the Church ? 1h 

4. But, laſtly, we have the clear teſtimony of Scripture for this 
inſpiration. And though the bearing witneſs to itſelf + might be 
reaſonably objected in an argument addreſſed to Unbelievers, yet 
being here inforced againſt ſuch of the faithful who doubt or heſitate 
concerning the inſpiration of the New Teſtament, it hath all the 
propriety we can deſire. | 

I venture therefore to ſay, that St. Paul, in the general propo- 
ſition quoted above, which affirms that all Scripture is given by in- 
ſpiration of God g, neceſſarily includes the ſcriptures in queſtion ; 
what it predicates of 4ʃl Scripture taking in the new as well as old; 
as well that which was to be written, as that which was already 
collected into a canon. For the term, Scripture, as the context leads 
us to underſtand it, is general, and means a religious rule, perfect 
in its direction, for the conduct of human life, in belief and prac- 
tice : it being under this idea that he recommends the Scripiures to 
Timothy. The aſſertion therefore is univerſal, and amounts to 
this, That divine inſpiration is an eſſential quality of every Scrip- 
ture, which conſtitutes the LAw or RULE of a religion coming from 
God.“ 


* And when they bring you unto the Synagogues, and unto Magiſtrates and Powers, take ye 
no thought how or what thing ye ſhall anſwer, or what ye ſhall ſay: for the Holy Ghoft Sali 
teach you in the ſame hour what ye ought to ſay. Luke xii. 11, 12. | 

+ V bear witneſs of myſelf, my witneſs is not true, John v. 31. 

$ Ha yeaPpn Jinn @-, &. | 


On 
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On the whole then, we conclude, that all the Scriptures of the 
New Teflament were given by inſpiration of God. And thus the pro- 
phetic promiſe of our bleſſed Maſter, that the Comforter ſhould abide 
with us for ever, was eminently fulfilled. For though, according 
to the promiſe, his ordinary influence occaſionally aſſiſts the faith - 
ful of all ages, yet his conſtant abode and ſupreme illumination is 
in the ſacred Scriptures of the New Teſtament “. 


*The late Mr. William Law, who obſcured a good underſtanding by the fumes of the 
rankeſt enthuſiaſm, and depraved a ſound judgment, till further, by the prejudices he 
took up againſt all ſobriety in religion, ſeized the above paragraph, as he found it 
detached from the diſcourſe in a quotation made of it, by an ingenious writer ; and thus 
deſcants upon it: Dr, Warburton's doctrine is this, that the inſpired books of the 
« New Teſtament is the Comforter or ſpirit of truth and illuminator, which is meant by 
« Chriſt's being always with the Church, Let us therefore put the Doctor's doctrine into 
& the letter of the text, which will beſt ſhow how true or falſe it is, Chriſt ſaith, Hany 
& man love me, my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
© him. That is, according to the Doctor's theology, certain books of Scripture will 
„ come to him, and make their abode with him; for he expreſly confineth the confant 
© abode and ſupreme illumination of God to the holy Scriptures, Therefore (horrible to 
% fay) God's inward preſence, his OPERATING POWER OF LIFE and light in our ſouls, 
& his dwelling in us, and we in him, is ſomething of a lower nature, that only may oc- 
* caſionally happen, and has leſs of God in it than the dead letter of Scripture, which 
« alone is the conflant abode and ſupreme illumination. Miſerable fruits of a paradoxi- 
& cal genius!” A humble, earneft, and aflefionate addreſs to the Clergy, p. 69, 70. 

This poor man, whether mifled by his fanaticiſm or his ſpleen, has here fallen into a 
trap which his folly laid for his malice, In the diſcourſe, from whence the paragraph ſo 
ſeverely handled is taken, I treated diſtinctly of theſe two branches of the Holy Spirit; 
1. As he illuminates the underſtauding under the title of the Spirit of truth, 2. As he redfifies 
the wwill under the title of the Comforter : by the firſt of which, he Habliſbes our faith ; 
and by the ſecond, he perfects our obedience, 

Now it is under the firſt branch in which this obnoxious paragraph is found. So 
that common ſenſe and common honeſty require, that when 1 fay, the AN abode 
and ſupreme illumination of the Holy Spirit is in the Sacred Scriptures of the New Teflament, 
I ſhould be underſtood to mean, that he is there only as the miner of the underſtand- 
ing, the efabiiſter of our faith, But Mr, Law applies my words to the other branch of his 
office, as the re#ifier of the Will, the perfeFer of obedience; and io makes my obſervation 
nonſenſe in order to arraign it of impiety. 


VorL. IV. 4 D CHAP. 
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CHAP... VI. 


T remains only to be conſidered, in what ſenſe we are to un- 

derſtand this inſpiration? 

A ſpurious opinion, begotten in the Jewiſh church by ſuperſti- 
tion, and nurſed up by miſtaken piety in the Chriſtian, hath almoſt 
paſſed into an article of faith, That the language of Scripture 
was dictated by the holy Spirit in ſuch ſort that the writers were 
but the paſſive organs through which every word and letter were 
conveyed.” And as ſuperſtition ſeldom knows where to ſtop, the 
Mahometans improved upon this fancy, and repreſented their 
Scriptures as ſent them down from Heaven ready written. Having 
got into ſo fair a train, the next theological queſtion in honour 
of the Alcoran was, whether it was created or uncreated; and the 
orthodox determination, we may be ſure, was in favour of the 
latter. But it was a rabbinical hyperbole, concerning the unvaria- 
ble reading of the copies of the law, which feems to have given the 
Mahometan doctors a hint for this laſt conceit, concerning the phy- 
ſical nature of the Alcoran “. 

But there are many objections to that idea of organic inſpiration, 
which miſtaken piety hath adopted. 

1. It would be putting the holy Spirit on an unneceflary em- 
ployment ; for much of theſe ſacred volumes being hiftorical, and 
of facts and diſcourſes which had fallen under the obſervation 
of the writers, they did not need his immediate aſſiſtance to do this 
part of their buſineſs for them. 


* Orobio, ſpeaking the language of the Rabbins, ſays, - Liber Moſis eſt ita perfec- 
tus et purus, atque ab erroribus alienus, ab ejus conditore per tot ſecula variis in na- 
tionibus ſervatus, ut cætera naturalia quæ Deus non corruptioni expoſita creavit; ut 
Cœli, 8:1 et Aſtra, quæ a ſua formatione non majore Providentia incorrupta, ſervantur 
et ſubſiſtunt, quam divini legis libri, qui nunquam aliquam mutationem experti fuerunt. 
Apud Limb, p. 147. 


2. Had 
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2 Had the Scriptures been written under this organic inſpira— 
tion, there muſt have been the moſt perfect agreement amongſt 
the four Evangeliſts, in every circumſtance of the ſmalleſt fact. 
But we ſee there is not this perfe& agreement. In ſome minute 
particulars, which regard neither faith nor manners, neither the 
truth nor certainty of the Hiſtory in general, the ſeveral writers 
vary from one another. A variation, which, though it diſcredits 
the notion of an organic inſpiration, yet (which is of much more 
importance) ſupports the fidelity of the hiſtorians ; as it ſhews that |; 
they did not write in concert, or copy from one another ; but that i4 
each deſcribed the proper impreſſions which the fame facts had made 
upon himſelf. 

3- Were this the true idea of Scripture-inſpiration, that each 
writer was but the mere organ of the Spirit, the phraſeology or turn 
of expreſſion had been one and the ſame throughout all the ſacred 
books written in the ſame language : whereas we find it to be 
very different and various ; always correſponding to the conditions, 
tempers, and capacities of the writers, 

4. Laſtly, the very words of Scripture muſt, in this caſe, have 
been preſerved, throughout all ages, perfectly pure and free 
from the corruptions and miſtakes of tranſcribers. For if it were 
expedient, uſeful and ſorting with the views of divine wiſdom, that 
every word and letter ſhould be inſpired, it was equally expedient 
that every word and letter ſhould be preſerved uncorrupt ; other- 
wiſe the holy Spirit would appear to have laboured in vain. Now 
general experience aſſures us, that this is not the caſe ; frequent 
tranſcribing hath occaſioned numerous variations in words and 
phraſes throughout all the Scriptures of the New Teſtament. But 
though this oppoſes the notion of organic inſpiration, yet the 
harmleſs nature of the variations, which never diſturb the ſenſe, 
nor obſcure a ſingle propoſition of Faith, or precept of good man- 

ners, affords us a noble inſtance of the gracious providence of 
God, in bringing down to us thoſe Scriptures, deſtined for an in- 
fallible rule, incorrupt and entire, in all eflential and even material 

4D 2 points ; 
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points; though after eſcaping the impure hands of ſo many outra- 
geous bigots, ſchiſmatic viſionaries, and heretical ſeducers, they had 
a long journey ſtill to run, through the dark cloiſters of dreaming 
ſuperſtition, and of ignorance but half awake, 

From all this we conclude, that the notion of organic inſpiration 
muſt needs be falſe ; and yet we have proved it to be an undoubted 


truth, that the Scriptures of the New Teſtament were given by the 
inſpiration of God, 


C HAP. VII. 


E T us conſider then, in what ſenſe this inſpiration is to be 

underſtood. From the premiſes we can deduce no other no- 
tion of it but this, That the Holy Spirit ſo directed the pens of theſe 
writers that no conſiderable error ſhould fall from them: by en- 
lightening them with his immediate influence in all ſuch matters 
as were neceſſary for the inſtruction of the Church, and which, 
either through 1gnorance or prejudice, they would otherwiſe have 
repreſented imperfectly, partially, or falſely ; and by preſerving 
them by the more ordinary means of providence, from any miſ- 
takes of conſequence, concerning thoſe things whereof they had 
acquired a competent knowledge by the common way of informa- 
tion. In a word, by watching over them inceffantly ; but with 
ſo ſuſpended a hand, as permitted the uſe, and left them to the 
guidance, of their own faculties, while they kept clear of error ; 
and then only interpoſing when, without this divine aſſiſtance, they 
would have been in danger of falling.” 

This ſeems to be the true idea of the inſpiration in queſtion, This 
only doth agree with all appearances ; and will fully anſwer the 
purpoſe of an inſpired writing, which 1s to afford an INFALLIBLE 
RULE for the direction of the Catholic Church, 


But 
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But it is not only the nature and genius, the ſtate and condi- 
tion of Holy Scripture, which ſupport this idea of inſpiration : the 
expreſs words of its compoſers lead to the ſame concluſton, St. 
Peter, ſpeaking of the Epiſtles of his fellow-labourer St. Paul, uſes 
this temperate expreſſion concerning their inſpiration; he hath 
written to you, ſays he, according to the wiſdom given unto him *: 
now, as on the one hand, by the character of this wiſdom, which 
is ſaid to be GIvEN, we muſt conclude it to be ht wifdon coming 
immediately from above; ſo, from this account of the Apoſtle's free þ 
uſe of it, who employed it as the regulator of his thoughts and 
conceptions, we muſt conclude on the other, that there was no in- 
ſpiration ruling irreſiſtibly, further than to ſecure the writer from 
error and miſtake. And the diffidence with which the Apoſtle him- 
ſelf ſpeaks, on a certain occaſion +, concerning his inſpiration, 
thews that it could not be organic, for this ſpecies excludes all doubt 
and uncertainty concerning its preſence. 

But it may be ſaid, that, on this moderated idea of inſpiration, 
we ſhall never be able to diſtinguiſh which parts were written under 
the immediate influence of the Spirit, and which were the product 
of human knowledge only. What if we ſhall not? Where 
is the miſchief or inconvenience ? While all we want to know 1s, 
that every ſentence of Scripture, which but remotely concerns 
either faith or practice, is infallibly true. It is of little conſequence 
to us to be inſtructed how or in what manner that truth came to 
be ſecured: whether by direct inſpiration: or by that virtual 
ſuperintendence of the Spirit, which preſerved the writers of it 
from error. Scripture is the rule of Chriſtian conduct; and if the 
rule be known to be unerring, this is all that is wanting to effec- 
tuate its end. 

And yet I am perſuaded, licentious men have been the forwarder 

to contend for this moderated inſpiration, under the idea of a par- 


* KATA Ty» aire AOOEIEAN ooÞiar——2 Pet. iii. 15. 
+ Jong d MY mrckec H Expire 1 Cor, vii. 40. 
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zial one, on the pleaſing fancy that it would ſupport them in be- 
lieving no more than ſuited with their principles or their prac- 
tice. But, what hath been obſerved on this head ſufficiently ex- 
poles the vanity of all ſuch idle contrivances to let men looſe from 
any part of their faith or duty. For, be it admitted that this or 
that particular doctrine or precept was not delivered under the im- 
mediate influence of the Holy Spirit, but was conveyed to poſte- 
rity, in the common way of hiſtory, as the writer received it from 
his maſter, yet this takes nothing at all from that certainty of 
truth which attends directer inſpiration ; ſince the rational idea of 
a partial influence implies, that the Spirit ſo watched over the au- 
thors of the New Teſtament, and fo guided their pens, as to admit 
uo mixture of material error in thoſe parts where they n no 
more than the function of ordinary hiſtorians. 

In a word, it imports us little to be ſolicitous about the Scrip- 
tural DELIVERY of Goſpel truths; whether they be conveyed to us 
by means merely human, or by the more powerful workings of the 
Holy Spirit, fo long as we are aſſured that divine Providence 
guarded that delivery from all approach of error. But then let 
us obſerve that this is a very different thing from the oRIGINE of 
the truths themſelves : for on this latter, the reality of our religion, 
indeed, depends; the very nature of it conſiſting in this, that the 
doctrines which it teacheth be not only truths si LY, but truths 
REVEALED from Heaven. And indeed, even with regard to the 
delivery, when the writers propoſe any thing of faith or practice, 
explanatory of what their maſter taught, and not explicitly con- 
tained in his words, we muſt needs conclude, that ſo far forth 
they were under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, who 
was to teach them all things: and this influence the Apoſtle calls, 
ſpeaking by revelation *. 

Thus we ſee the advantages reſolting from a PARTIAL INSPIRA- 
TION as here contended for and explained. It anſwers all the ends 


* , wh d Achiow A ATIOKAATYEL. 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 
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of a Scripture univerſally and organically inſpired, by producing 
an UNERRING RULE of Faith and Manners ; and, beſides, obvrates 
all thoſe objections to inſpiration which ariſe from the too high no- 
tion of it : ſuch as trifling errors in circumſtances of ſmall impor- 
tance ; for the leaſt error is inconfiſtent with organic inſpiration, 
but may well ſtand with a virtual and cooperating influence : ſuch 
again, as the various readings in the ſeveral tranſcripts; and the 
various ſtyles amongſt the ſeveral authors of Scripture : inconſiſ- 
tencies which would never have been permitted, and contrarie- 
ties which could never have happened, under univerſal inſpira- 
tion; but which are the natural and harmleſs conſequences of the 
PARTIAL. 

In a word, by admitting no more than this lower kind of inſpi- 
ration, ſo warmly contended for (and in terms as vague and inde- 
terminate as the Scepticiſm of the uſers) by men who were in hopes 
that the admiſſion of it would end in no inſpiration at all, we 
ſecure and eſtabliſh the infallible word of Scripture ; and free it 
from all thoſe embarraſſing circumſtances which have been ſo art- 
fully and diſingenuouſly thrown out to its diſcredit. 


c H A P. VIII. 


UT there is no idea of an inſpired Scripture which libertine 
men have not perverted to ſerve their evil purpoſes. Thus, 
when their own idea of a partial inſpiration hath failed in this ſer- 
vice, they have tried what miſchief that other, of our invention, an 
organic inſpiration, was likely to produce. In order to this, they 
have laid it down as a propoſition not likely to be conteſted, “ that, 
on this idea, the work inſpired could be no other than a perfect 
model of eloquence, pure, clear, noble, and affetting beyond the force 
of common ſpeech.” To this, it was thought enough to ſhew, that 

their 
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their principle was falſe; that, in the compoſition of ſacred Scrip- 
ture, there was uo organic inſpiration: and this, I preſume, I have 
ſufficiently performed. | 

But, luckily for their purpoſe, there is another circumſtance in 
the diſpenſation of Grace, which reſtores their objection, concern- 
ing a perfect model of eloquence, to its native force. This circum- 
ſtance therefore is now to be conſidered ; the uſe made of it, fairly 
repreſented ; and the proper reaſoning applied, to enervate its new 
recovered force. 

The circumſtance is this: Several books of the New Teſtament 
are written by perſons who acquired the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue by miraculous infuſion, as at the day of Pentecoſt. +*+* Now 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſay they, could not but inſpire the pureſt Greek, 
and the moſt perfect eloquence in the uſe of it; whatever they 
wrote therefore in any future time, in this language, muſt needs 
bear theſe marks of its celeſtial birth, whether they were aſſiſted in 
the compoſition by the Holy Spirit, or whether they wrote upon 
the fund of their formerly acquired knowledge. But the language 
of all the books of the New Teſtament is utterly rude and barba- 
rous, and favours nothing of ſo high an original.” 

The learned perſon (whoſe reaſoning againſt the duration of the 
inſpired knowledge of language on the day of Pentecoſt, hath been 
conſidered above) lends the Libertine theſe arms, in his concluding 
argument, in ſupport of that notion; which argument I have re- 
ſerved to be conſidered in this place. 

If we allow (ſays he) the gift to be laſting, we muſt conclude 
that ſome at leaſt of the books of Scripture were in this inſpired 
„Greek. But (ſays he) we ſhould naturally expect to find an in- 
« ſpired language to be ſuch as 1s worthy of God ; that is, pure, 
« clear, noble, and affecting, even beyond the force of common 
<« ſpeech ; ſince nothing can come from God but what is perfect in 
« its kind. In ſhort, the purity of Plato, and the eloquence of 
„Cicero. Now (continues he) if we try the apoſtolic language 
«© by this rule, we ſhall be ſo far from Eng it to God, that 
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« we ſhall ſcarce think it worthy of Man, that is, of the liberal 
« and polite ; it being utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding 
„with every fault that can poſſibly deform a language. And 
« though ſome writers, prompted by a falſe zeal, have attempted 
« to defend the purity of the Scripture-Greek, their labour has been 
4% jdly employed X.“ 

Theſe triumphant obſervations are founded on two propoſitions, 
both of which he takes for granted, and yet neither of them is 
true. 


1. The one, That an inſpired language muſt needs be a language 
of perfect eloquence, 

2. The other, That eloquence is ſomething congenial and eſſen- 
tial to human ſpeech. I ſhall ſhew the falſehood of both. 
With regard to the firſt propoſition, I will be bold to affirm, that 

were the STYLE of the New Teſtament exactly ſuch as his very 
exaggerated account of it would perſuade us to believe, namely, 
that it is utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding with every fault 
that can poſſibly deform a language, this is ſo far from proving ſuch 
language not divinely inſpired, that it 1s one certain mark of this 
original, 3 

Iwill not pretend to point out which books of the New Teſta- 
ment were or were not compoſed by thoſe who had the Greek 
tongue thus miraculouſly infuſed into them ; but this I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that the ſtyle of a writer ſo inſpired, who had not (as 
theſe writers had not) afterwards cultivated his knowledge of the 
language on the principles of Grecian eloquence, would be preciſely 
ſuch as we find it in the books of the New Teſtament. 

For, if this only be allowed, which no one, I think, will con- 
teſt with me, that a ſtrange language acquired by illiterate men, in 
the ordinary way, would be full of the idioms of their native tongue, 
Juſt as the Scripture-Greek is obſerved to be full of Syriaſms and 
Hebraiſms; how can it be pretended, by thoſe who refle& upon 


+ IP Dr. Middleton's Eſſay on the Gift of Tongues, Works, vol. II. p. qt. | 
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the nature of language, that a ſtrange tongue divinely infuſed into 
illiterate men, like that at the day of Pentecoſt, could have any other 
properties or conditions ? 

Let us weigh theſe caſes impartially. Every language conſiſts 
of two diſtinct parts; the ſingle terms, and the phraſes and idioms. 
The firſt, as far as concerns appellatives eſpecially, is of mere ar- 
bitrary impoſition, though on artificial principles common to all 
men: The ſecond ariſes inſenſibly, but conſtantly, from the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and tempers of thoſe to whom the language is ver- 
nacular; and ſo becomes, though much leſs arbitrary (as what the 
Grammarians call congrmity is more concerned in this part than in 
the other), yet various and different as the ſeveral tribes and nations 
of mankind. 'The firſt therefore 1s unrelated to every thing but to 
the genius of language in general; the ſecond hath an intimate 
connexion with the faſhions, notions, and opinions of that people 
only, to whom the language is native. 

Let us conſider then the conſtant way which illiterate men take 
to acquire the knowledge of a foreign tongue, Do they not make 
it their principal, and, at firſt, their only ſtudy, to treaſure up in 
their memory the ſignification of the terms? Hence, when they 
come to talk or write in the ſpeech thus acquired, their language is 
found to be full of their own native 1dioms. And thus it will con- 
tinue, till by long uſe of the ſtrange tongue, and eſpecially by long 
acquaintance with the owners of it, they have imbibed the parti- 
cular genius of the language. 

Suppoſe then this foreign tongue, inſtead of being thus gradually 
introduced into the minds of theſe illiterate men, was inſtantane- 
ouſly infuſed into them ; the operation (though not the very mode 
of operating) being the ſame, muſt not the effect be the ſame, let 
the cauſe be never ſo different ? Without queſtion. The divine 
impreſſion muſt be made either by fixing the terms or ſingle words 
only and their ſignification in the memory; as for inſtance, Greek 
terms correſponding to the Syriac or Hebrew; or elſe, together 
with that ſimple impreſſion, another muſt be made, to inrich the 


mind 
, 
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mind with all the ideas which go towards the compoſing the phraſes 
and idioms of the language ſo inſpired : But this latter impreſſion 
ſeems to require, or rather indeed implies, a previous one, of the 
tempers, faſhions, and opinions of the people to whom the language 


is native, upon the minds of thoſe to whom the language is thus 


imparted ; becauſe the phraſe and idiom ariſes from and is depen- 
dent on the manners ariſing from thence : and therefore the force 
of expreſſion can be underſtood only in proportion to the know- 
ledge of thoſe manners : and underſtood they were to be : the Re- 
cipients of this ſpiritual gift being not organical Canals, but rational 
Diſpenſers. So that this would be a waſte of miracles without a 
ſufficient cauſe ; the Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to which the Diſci- 
ples were enabled of themſelves to adapt the words of the Greek or 
any other language, abundantly ſerving every uſeful purpoſe, all 
which centered in the communicating of CLEAR INFORMATION. 
We conclude, therefore, that what was thus inſpired was the 
TERMS, together with that grammatic congruity in the uſe of them, 
which is dependant thereon. In a word, to ſuppoſe ſuch kind of 
inſpired knowledge of frange tongues as includes all the native pe- 
culiarities, which, if you will, you may call their elegancres (for 
the more a language is coloured by the charaQter and manners of 
the native uſers, the more elegant it is eſteemed) ; to ſuppoſe this, 
is, as I have ſaid, an ignorant fancy, and repugnant to reaſon and 
experience. 


Now, from what hath been obſerved, it follows, that if the 


ſtyle of the New Teſtament were indeed derived from a language 
divinely infuſed as on the day of Pentecoſt, it muſt be juſt ſuch, 
with regard to its ſtyle, which, in fact, we find it to be; that is to 
lay, Greek terms very frequently delivered in Syriac and Hebrew 
idiom. | 


The concluſion from the whole is this, that a nominal or local 


| barbarity of ſtyle (for that this attribute, when applied to ſtyle, is 
no more than nominal or local, will be clearly ſhewn under our 
LEY 4E 2 next 
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next head) is ſo far from being an objection to its miraculous ac- 
quiſition, that it is one mark of ſuch extraordinary original. 

But the learned writer is ſo perfectly ſatisfied that this barbarity 
of ſtyle, which claims the title of inſpired, is a ſure mark of im- 
poſture, that he almoſt ventures to foretel, it will prove the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe pretenſions, as it did to the Delphie Oracles. The 
parallel, he thinks, is a curioſity; and ſo do I; therefore the reader 
ſhalt have it juſt as he himſelf has dreſſed it up. It is ſomewhat 
curious to obſerve, that there was a controverſy of the ſame kind 
« amongſt the Ancient Heathens concerning the ſtyle and compoſi- 
„ tion of the Delphie Qracles, For as thoſe Oracles were delivered 
« in verſe, and the verſes generally rude and harſh, and offending 
frequently both in the exactneſs of metre and propriety of lan- 
« ovage, ſo men of ſenſe eaſily ſaw that they could not be inſpired 
« by the Deity : others, on the contrary, blinded by their prejudices, 
« or urged by their zeal, to ſupport the credit of the popular ſu- 
„ perſtition, conſtantly maintained, that the verſes were really 
© beautiful and noble, and worthy of God; and that the contrary 
* opinion flowed from a falſe delicacy and ſickly taſte, which re- 
* liſhed no poetry, but what was ſoft and ſweet; and breathing 
„ nothing, as it were, but ſpices and perfumes. The diſpute 
however ſeems to have been compounded, and a diſtinction found, 
{© in which all parties acquieſced, by allowing ſome ſort of inſpira- 
tion, and divine authority to the matter of the Oracle, but leaving 
* all the reſt 70 tbe proper talents and faculties of the Propheteſs : who 
being tired at laſt with the continual labour of verſifying, began 
to utter her Oracles in proſe, till the whole impoſture fell by de- 
« grees into an univerſal contempt, and ſo finally expired *.“ 

A ſad ſtory ! But, happily, the eſſential differences between theſe 
oracular pretenſions, and thoſe of the Chriſtian Evangeliſts (all of 
which the learned Writer has thought proper to overlook), will 
eaſe us of our fears; for any one of theſe differences is ſufficient to 


* Eſay on the Gift of Tongues, vol. II. of Middleton's Works, p. 91, 92. 


ſhew, 
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ſhew, that though the objection may hold good againſt the Heathen 
Oracles, yet it has not the leaſt force againſt Scripture inſpiration. 

1. Firſt then the De/phic Oracles were ſuppoſed to proceed from 
the fabled God of verſe, who having, according to the popular opi- 
nion, inſpired his Poets as well as Prophets, there was, in the writ- 
ings of the moſt authentic of the former, a model of divine elo- 
quence, on which the pretenſions of the latter might be eſtimated. 
But Scripture inſpiration came profeſſedly from a Deity who had de- 
clared that His thoughts are not our thoughts, neither are our ways his 
ways. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, &c *. 

2. The Delphic Oracles were delivered in verſe or meaſure ; for 
the compoſition of which, there were eſtabliſhed rules, formed on 
the writings of the ancient Poets : when therefore this ſpecies of 
eloquence was employed by the Delphic Propheteſs, if ſhe con- 
formed not to the eſtabliſhed rules, but 9fended again/? the metre, 
which her own God originally inſpired, ſhe might be fairly adjudg- 
ed an impoſtor. But the inſpired Penman difclaimed all models of 
human eloquence, and „e enticing words of man's wiſdom. 

3. The Delphic Propheteſs was a mere organ, her Prophecies 
being delivered in a fit of extacy, when the preſence of the God was 
ſuppoſed to obliterate all the impreſſions of human ideas; ſo that 
every iota was to be placed to the account of the inſpiring God. 
But it was juſt otherwiſe with ſuch as were actuated by the Holy 
Spirit: Theſe, in the very moments of inſpiration, ſhll retained the 
free uſe of themſelves, and continued maſters of their rational and 
perſuaſive faculties ; 7he Spirits of the Prophets (as St. Paul informs 
us, who ſpoke from his own experience,) were /ubjeft to the Pro- 
phets +! The Pagan Zealots therefore groſsly prevaricated, when, 
to cover the impoſture of the Delphic Oracle, they compromiſed the 
matter with their adverſaries, by allowing ſome ſort of inſpiration, 
and divine authority, but leaving all the reſt to the proper talents and 
faculties of the Propheteſs. But the Detenders of our holy Religion, 


* Iſaiah, lv. 8, 9. þ 1 Cor. Xiv. 32. 
9 t 3 
when 
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when they ſay the ſame thing in defence of ſacred Scripture, do 
neither prevaricate nor compromiſe ; they advance, and they adhere 
to, 'a reaſonable and conſiſtent hypotheſis ; which, in an examina- 
tion of the preſent ſtate of the books of the New Teſtament as 
tranſmitted down to us from the earlieſt antiquity, I have ſhewn to 
be actually ſupported by fact. 

On the whole then, we need not be too much med at the 
hint which the learned Writer hath here given us, in the fate of 
the Delphic Oracles, though never ſo tragically related: The Pro- 
pheteſs, tired at laſt with the continual labour of verſiſying, began to 
utter her oracles in PROSE, till the whole impoſture fell by degrees into 
an untverſul contempt, and ſo finally expired; I ſay we need not be 
much alarmed at this cataſtrophe, becauſe our Oracles hold nothing 
in common with the Deſphic ; and becauſe the diigrace brought 
upon theſe was derived neither from their bad verſe nor barbarous 

proſe ; but from very different cauſes ; which the learned Perſon 
either did not know, or at leaſt did not care that his Reader ſhould. 

In a word, there is but one ſingle mark of reſemblance in all this 
oſtentatious parallel; and that does not lie between the Pagan and 
Chriſtian Oracles, but between their Defenders ; who, with equal 
indiſcretion, contended for purity, elegance, and beauty of ſtyle, 
where in one caſe it was not to be found, though pretended to; 
and in the other, neither pretended to, nor found. The defenders 
of the Delphic Oracles, the learned Perſon thus deſcribes, that, 
blinded by their prejudices, or urged by their zeal to ſupport the credit 
of the popular ſuperſtition, they conſtantly maintained, that the verſes 
were really beautiful and noble, and worthy of God; and that the con- 
trary opinion flowed from a falſe delicacy, and fickly taſte, which re- 
liſbed no poetry, but what was ſoft and feveet, and breathing nothing 
but ſpices and perfumes. The Defenders of Scripture eloquence he 
had before repreſented in the ſame light. And though ſome Writers, 


prompted by a falſe Zeal, have attempted to defend the purity Y Scrip= 
ture-Greek, their labours have been idly employed. 


Nothing, 
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Nothing, indeed, is more certain. Their labours have been very 
idly employed. One common deluſion has miſled the zealous de- 
fenders of all religions on this head, not only the Pagan and the 
Chriſtian, but, as we have ſeen, the Mahometan likewiſe. And 
here let me obſerve, what is well worth our notice, that that com- 
mon imbecillity of our nature, which leads the profeſſors of all Re- 
ligions into the ſame ſpecific abſurdities of the marvelous, though 
without imitating one another, has (when blundering on, in the 
obſcure of Superſtition, or the blind blaze of Fanaticiſm) generally 
been more ſucceſsful in the ſupport of falſe Religion than of the 
true, Of this I have occaſionally given divers inſtances elſewhere. 
One of them, which I juſt now chanced to mention, will deſerve 
to be explained. The Maliometan Doctors were (with their Maſ- 
ter) under this common deluſion, that an inſpired writing muſt 
needs be a perfect model of eloquence. And they ſucceeded better 
than the Chriſtian ; for they had advantages which our zealots had 
not. For firſt, Mahomet himſelf delivered the Alcoran to his fol- 
lowers under this character; and defied the Maſters of human elo- 
quence to equal it; whereas the writers of holy Scripture diſclaim 
all theſe fantaſtic advantages. Secondly, when Mahomet retailed 
his Alcoran, there was no acknowleged model of Arabic eloquence ; 
but when the books of the New Teſtament were compoſed, there 
were many, and of the higheſt authority ; ſo that thoſe bold pre- 
tenſions eaſily obtained, and ſoon ſmoothed the way for its actually 
becoming ſuch a model. Laſtly, Enthuſiaſm, which had juſt done 
much greater things, eaſily induced the Saracens to believe, that 
they ſaw what their Prophet ſo confidently objected to their admi— 
ration, an all- perfect model of eloquence in the Chapters of the 
Alcoran. And they believed ſo long till the book became in fact, 
what at firſt they had only fancied it, as real and ſubſtantial a pat- 
tern ofeloquence as any whatſoever ; a paradox, which, like many 
others that I have had the odd fortune to advance, will preſently be 
ſeen to be only another name for Truth. But here in the North- 


welt, 
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weſt, our enthuſiaſm is neither ſo exalted, nor our habits ſo con- 
ſtant. We have neither the knack of perſuading ourſelves fo readi- 
ly, nor the humour of ſticking to a faſhion ſo obſtiuately. 
However fooliſh then our falſe Zealots have ſhewn themſelves in 
attempting to defend the purity of the Scripture Greek, it little be- 
came the learned Writer, of all men, to make them the ſubject of 
his deriſion; ſince the ſame falſe principle, which betrayed them 
into one extreme, hath miſled him into another. . The principle I 
mean (and it has miſled many beſides) is that which lays it down 
for truth, That an inſpired Scripture muſt be a model of perfett elo- 


quence. 


CHAP. 1X. 


HIS brings us to the learned Writer's ſecond propoſition, 
which I promiſed to examine ; and on which the principle, 
here delivered, 1s founded. It 1s this, | 

2. That eloquence is ſomething congenial and effential to human 
ſpeech ; and inherent in the conſtitution of things. 

This ſuppoſes, that there 1s ſome certain ARCHETYPE in nature, 
to which that quality refers, and on which it is to be formed and 
modeled. And, indeed, admitting this to be the caſe, one ſhould 
be apt enough to conclude, that when the Author of Nature con- 
deſcended to inſpire one of theſe plaſtic performances of human art, 
he would make it by the exacteſt pattern of the Archetype. 

But the propoſition is fanciful and falſe, Eloquence is not con- 
genial or eſſential to human ſpeech, nor is there any Archetype in 
nature to which that quality refers. It 1s accidental and arbitrary, 
and depends on cuſtom and faſhion : It 1s a mode of human com- 
munication which changes with the changing climates of the earth; 
and is as various and unſtable as the genius, temper, and manners 
of its diverſified inhabitants. For what is ruxir v but the uſe of 


ſuch 
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ſuch terms, with their multiplied combinations, as the intereſt, the 
complexion, or the caprice of a Writer or Speaker of Authority 
hath preferred to its equals? What is ELEGANCE but ſuch a turn of 
idiom as a faſhionable fancy hath brought into repute? And what 
is SUBLIMITY but the application of ſuch images, as arbitrary or 
caſual connexions, rather than their own native grandeur, have 
dignified and ennobled? Now ELoquexce is a compound of theſe 
three qualities of Speech, and conſequently muſt be as nominal and 
unſubſtantial as its conſtituent parts. So that that mode of compo- 
ſition, which is a model of perſect eloquence to one nation or people, 
muſt appear extravagant or mean to another. And thus in fact it 
was. Indian and Aſiatic Eloquence were eſteemed hyperbolic, un- 
natural, abrupt, and puerile, to the more phlegmatic inhabitants of 
Rome and Athens. And the Weſtern Eloquence, in its turn, ap— 
peared nerveleſs and effeminate, frigid or inſipid, to the hardy and 
inflamed imaginations of the Eaſt. Nay, what is more, each ſpe- 
cies, even of the moſt approved genus, changed its nature with 
the change of clime and language ; and the ſame expreſſion, which, 
in one place, had the utmoſt fmplicity, had, in another, the utmoſt 
ſublime. 

Longinus reading theſe words in the Septuagint, God ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light, and regulating his 1deas on the 
genius of his own language, very acutely gave them as an example 
of the ſublime. We may be ſure the judgment of ſo accompliſhed 
a Critic would be eagerly laid hold on by our Doctor's zealous 
Divines, to exalt the credit of Moſes's elocution. Indeed, the 
ſublime introduction to the book of Geneſis paſſed, for a long time, 
unqueſtioned. At length Huetius and Le Clerc, more carefully 
attending to the original text, diſcovered that the words were ſo far 
from being ſublime, that they were of the utmoſt ſimplicity ; and 
each of theſe Critics compoſed a long diflertation to ſupport his 
opinion. So far was well; but not content with what they had 
done, they would needs prove that Longinus was miſtaken in his 
_ eriticiſm of the Greek, This provoked the Poet Boileau, who had 
Vor., IV. | SF juſt 


\ 
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Juſt tranſlated that celebrated work, to ſupport his Author's judg- 
ment; and (as he was in the ſame deluſion with his adverſaries) 
he did it by endeavouring to prove the ſublime of the original ex- 
preſſion. This furniſhed matter for anſwers and replies in abun- 
dance: Whereas, had the diſputants but reflected, that the ſame 
expreſſion, which in one language was highly ſublime, might, in 
another, be extremely imple, the judgment of the Greek critic 
would have been confeſſed by Huetius and Le Clerc, and the bibli- 
cal knowlege of theſe two learned Interpreters allowed of by Boileau. 
As the reaſon of all this ſerves to illuſtrate what is here advanced 
concerning the nature of eloquence, 1 ſhall endeavour to explain it. 
The ideas ariſing from the knowlege of the true God, and his at- 
tributes, were familiar to Moſes; aud whenever ideas are familiar 
they raife no emotion; conſequently the expreſſion of ſuch ideas 
will naturally be cold and fimple. There is the utmoſt fimplicity 
in the words God ſaid, Let there be light, and there 1oas light : and 
nothing but their fimplicity would be ſeen or felt by a Jewiſh Rea- 
der, to whom the ſame religious ideas were equally familiar. But 
let a Greek, brought up and educated in the groveling and puerile 
notions which his national Theology produced and ſupported, let 
ſuch a one, I fay, raiſe himſelf with pain, by the ſtrong effort of 
a ſuperior genius, 
« To the firſt Good, firſt Perfect, and firſt Fair,“ 


the new ideas, with which his mind is warmed and enlarged by the 
knowlege of the true God and his Attributes, naturally produce ad- 
miration ; and admiration in a Genius, is the parent of /ub/ime ex- 
preſſion. So that when the ſubje& is Creation, his point will be 
to convey the higheſt idea of Omnipotence : but the effect of divine 
power, immediately following its volition, gives that higheſt idea: 
therefore, in the midſt of his ſublime conceptions, he will hardly 
think of any other words to convey them than—Ged ſaid, Let there 
be light, and there was light, And every Greek Reader, to whom 
the ideas of true Theology were as novel and unfamiliar as they 

were 
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were to the Writer, would naturally eſteem that expreſſion, which 
ſo graphically deſcribes the inſtantaneous production of Omnipo- 
tence, to be infinitely SUBLIME. 

Apply all this to the Books of the NRwW TESHAMENT, an autho- 
riſed collection, profeſſedly deſigned for the rule and direction of 
mankind. Now ſuch a rule demanded that it ſhould be inſpired of 
God. But inſpired writing, the Objectors ſay, implies the moſt 
perfect eloquence. What human model then was the Holy Ghoſt 
to follow? And a human model, of arbitrary conſtruction, it muſt 
needs be, becauſe there was no other : Or if there were another, it 
would never ſuit the purpoſe, which was to make an impreſſion on 
the minds and affections; and this impreſſion, ſuch an eloquence 
only as that which had gained the popular ear could effect. Should 
therefore the eaſtern eloquence be employed? But this would be 
too inflated and gigantic for the Ve. Should it be the weſtern ? 
But this would be too cold and torpid for the Ea/t, Or ſuppoſe 
the generfc eloquence of the more poliſhed Nations was to be pre- 
ferred, Which ſpectes of it was to be employed? The rich exube- 
rance of the Aſiatic Greeks, or the dry conciſeneſs of the Spartans? 
The pure and poignant eaſe and flowing ſweetneſs of the Attic 
modulation, or the ſtrength and grave ſeverity of the Roman tone ? 
Or ſhould all give way to that African torrent, which aroſe from 
the fermented mixture of the dregs of Greece and Italy, and ſoon 
after overflowed the Church with theological conceits in a ſparkling 
luxuriancy of thought, and a ſombrous rankneſs of expreſſion ? Thus 
various were the ſpecieſes! all as much decried by a different Genus, 
and each as much difliked by a difterent Species, as the eloquence of 
the remoteſt Eaſt and Weſt, by one another. 

But it will be ſaid, Are there not ſome more ſubſtantial princi- 
ples of eloquence, common to all? - Without doubt, there are. — 
Why then ſhould not theſe have been employed, to do credit to the 
Apoſtolic inſpiration ? For good reaſons : reſpeCting both the Speaker 
and the Hearers. For what is eloquence but a perſuaſive turn given 
to the elocution to ſupply that inward, that conſcious perſuaſion of 
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the Speaker, ſo neceſſary to gain a fair hearing? But the firſt 
Preachers of the Goſpel did not need a ſuccedaneum to that in- 
ward conſcious perſuaſion! And what is the end of eloquence, 
even when it extends no further than to thoſe more general princi- 
ples, but to ſtifle reaſon, and inflame the paſſions? But the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtian Truths indiſpenſably requires the aid of Rea- 
ſon, and requires no other human aid. And Reaſon can never be 
fairly and vigorouſly exerted but in that favourable interval which 
precedes the appeal to the paſſions. Theſe were the cauſes which 
forced the Maſters of Eloquence to confeſs, that the utmoſt perfec- 
tion of their art conſiſts in keeping it concealed ; for that the oſten- 
tation of it ſeemed to indicate the abſence of Truth-—Us:cunque ars 


 eftendatur, ſays the moſt candid and able of them all, veritas abeſe 


videatur x. Hence ſo many various precepts to make their moſt 
artificial periods appear artleſs. Now ſurely that was a very ſuſ- 
picious inſtrument for Heaven- directed Men, which, to preſerve its 


credit, muſt pretend abſence, and labour to keep out of ſight. 


What, therefore, do our ideas of fit and right tell us is required 
in the ſtyle of an univerſal Law? Certainly no more than this 
To employ thoſe aids which are common to 4 Language as ſuch ; 
and to reject what is peculiar to each, as they are caſually circum- 
ſtanced. And what are theſe aids but cLEARNESS and PRECISION? 
By theſe, the mind and ſentiments of the Compoſer are intelligibly 
conveyed to the Reader. Theſe qualities are eſſential to language, 
as it is diſtinguiſhed from jargon: they are eternally the ſame, and 
independent on cuſtom or faſhion. To give a language clearneſs, was 
the office of Philoſophy ; to give it preciſion, was the office of Gram- 
mar. Definition performs the firſt ſervice by a reſolution of the 
ideas which make up the terms ; Syntaxis performs the ſecond by 
a combination of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech into a ſyſtematic con- 
gruity : theſe are the very things in language which are leaſt poſitive, 
as being conducted on the principles of Metaphyſics and Logic. 


* Quint. KL ix. e. 35 


Whereas, 
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Whereas, all beſides, from the very power of the elements, and 
ſignification of the terms, to the tropes and figures of Compoſition, 
are arbitrary; and, what is more, as theſe are a deviation from 
thoſe principles of Metaphyſics and Logic, they are frequently vi- 
cious. This, the great Maſter, quoted above, freely confeſſeth, 
where ſpeaking of that ornamented ſpeech, which he calls vi- 
pa Aegews, he makes the following confeſſion and apology - eſſet 
«© enim omne Schema vir iu, fi non peteretur, ſed accideret. 
% Verum auctoritate, vetuſtate, conſuetudine, plerumque defendi- 
<« tur, ſæpe etiam RAT TONE QUADAM. Ideoque cum fit a ſimplici 
& rectoque loquendi genere deflexa, virtus eſt, fi habet PROBABILE 
% ALIQUID quod ſequatur *.“ 

Now theſe qualities of clearneſi and precifion, ſo neceſſary to 
the communication of our ideas, eminently diſtinguiſh the writers 
of the New Teſtament ; inſomuch that it might be eaſily ſhewn, 
that whatever difficulties occur in the ſacred volumes, they do not 
ariſe from any imperfection in the mode of conveying their ideas, 
occaſioned by this local or nominal &arbarity of fyle ; but either 
from the ſublime or obſcure nature of the things conveyed to the 
reader by words; or from the purpoſed conciſeneſs of the writer; 
who, in the occaſional mention of any matter unrelated, or not 
eſſential, to the diſpenſation, always affects a ſtudied brevity. 

But further; ſuppoſe that, in ſome caſes, an authentic Scripture, 
deſigned for a religious rule, demanded this quality of local elo- 
quence (for that, in general, it 1s not required, I have fully 
ſhewn above) ; let this, I ſay, be ſuppoſed, yet ſtill it would not 
affect the caſe in hand, ſince it would be altogether unſuitable to 
the peculiar genius of the GOSPEL. It might eafily be known to 
have been the purpoſe of Providence (though ſuch purpoſe had not 
been expreſly declared), that the Goſpel ſhould bear all the ſubſtan- 
tial marks of its divine Original; as well in the circumſtances of it's 
promulgation, as in the courſe of it's progreſs, To this end, the 


Quint. |, ix. c. 3. 
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appointed Miniſters of it's conveyance were perſons, mean and illi- 
terate, and choſen from amongſt the loweſt of the people ; that 
when Sceptics and Unbelievers ſaw the world converted by the 
fooliſhneſs of preaching, as the learned Apoſtle, in great humility, 
thinks fit to call it, they might have no pretence to aſcribe the 
ſucceſs, to the parts, the ſtation, or the authority of the Preachers. 
Now had the language, infuſed into theſe illiterate men, been the 
ſublime of Plato, or the eloquence of Tully, Providence would have 
appeared to counteract it's own meaſures, and defeat the purpoſe 
beſt calculated to advance it's glory. But God is wiſe, though man's 
a fool, And the courſe of his Wiſdom was here, as every where 
elſe, uniform and conſtant. It not only choſe the weakeſt Miniſters 
of his Will, but kept out of their hands that powerful weapon of 
contorted words, which their adverſaries might ſo eaſily have wreſted 
to the diſhonour of the Goſpel. So much was Dr. Middleton miſ- 
taken, when beſides c/earneſs (which he might be allowed to ex- 
pect), he ſuppoles purity, nobleneſs, and pathetic ection, to be qua- 
lities inſeparable from an inſpired writing. St. Paul, who, amongſt 
theſe fimple inſtruments, was, for the fame wiſe purpoſes, made 
an exception to the general choice, yet induſtrioufly profecuted that 
ſublime view, for the fake of which the choice was made; by re- 
jecting all other weapons but thoſe of the Spirit, to ſpread abroad 
the Conqueſts of the Son of God. My ſpeech (ſays he) and my 
preaching was not with inticing words of man's wiſdom, but in the de- 
monſtration of the Spirit and of Power. As much as to ſay, «© My 
ſucceſs was not owing to the ſophiſtical eloquence of Rhetoricians, 
but to the ſupernatural powers, with which I was endowed, of 
interpreting Prophecies and working Miracles.” He ſubjoins the 
reaſon of his uſe of theſe means at their faith ſhould not ſtand in 
the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God; 1. e. Be converted not by 
force of Philoſophy and Eloquence, but of the ſapernatural gifts 
of the Spirit: Therefore (faith he again) God hath choſen the fooliſh 
things of the World to confound the wiſe; and the weak things of the 

| | | IVorld 
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World to confound the mighty *, And leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that 
this was an affectation of deſpiſing advantages which they them- 
ſelves could not reach, it pleaſed Providence that this declaration 
ſhould be made, not by one of the more ſordid and idiotic of the 
number : but by Him, to whom both nature and diſcipline had 
given powers to equal even the heights of Greek and Roman elo- 
cution. For we fee, by what now and then accidentally flames 
out in the fervor of his reaſoning, that he had a ſtrong and clear 
diſcernment, a quick and lively imagination, and an extenſive and 
intimate acquaintance with thoſe Maſters in moral painting, the 
Greek Sophiſts and Philoſophers : all which he proudly ſacrificed 
to the glory of the everlafiing Goſpel, Nor does he appear to have 
been confcious of any inconſiſtency between an inſpired language 
and it's /ocal barbarity of ſtyle : for having had occaſion, in this very 
Epiſtle, to remind the Corinthians of the abundance of ſpiritual 
grace beſtowed upon him, he ſays, I thank my God, I fpeak with 
tongues more than you all ; and yet he tells them that he is rude 
in ſpeech J. Which apparent inconſiſtency the reader may accept, 
if he pleaſes, for a further proof of the truth of what has been 
above delivered, concerning the natural condition of an inſpired 
language. Bo Gag 

Thus we ſee, how unſuitable this quality of ical eloquence would 
be to the peculiar genius of the Goſpel. Yet as there 1s, in the 
Old Teſtament, much of this ornament of ſtyle, and more imagined, 
it may not be improper to explain the reaſon of this diverſity, aud 
ſhew how conſiſtent the uſe of it is, in thofe places, with the prin- 
ciples already laid down. | 

1. Furſt, then, we may obſerve that Judaiſm was not an unwer ſal 
religion, but inſtituted for the uſe of a ſingle people; ſo that none 
of the inconveniencies mentioned above of a local eloquence could 
ariſe from the uſe of it in that religion, 


* x Cor. ii. 4. 4 1 Cor, xiv. 18. 
t 2 Cor. Xi, 6, 
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2. The Jewiſh religion had a public part*; and conſequently 
abounded in ſuch Rites and Ceremonies, to which an ornamented 
ſtyle was well adapted, 


3. The ſubjects of ſeveral of the Books of the Old Teſtament are 
in their nature poetical, ſeveral rhetorical, and ſo ſeem to have de- 
manded a Style ſuitable to their genius, 


CHAP. X. 


i 

ND now enough hath been ſaid to make a juſt eſtimate of 

the value of thoſe objections which two celebrated writers + 
have inforced, with all their art and addreſs, againſt the inſpiration 
of the New Teſtament, from it's local barbarity of ſtyle. Dr. Mid- 
dleton's objection hath been conſidered already. I ſhall chuſe to 
cloſe this firſt part of my diſcourſe with an examination of that 
ſtill more ingenious objection of the noble Author of the CHA- 
RACTERISTICS; Who hath employed all the powers of his wit 
and eloquence to expoſe the want of theſe qualities in the ſacred 
Volumes. 

—— It is No OTHERWISE (ſays his Lordſhip) in the gram- 
„ matical art of Characters and PAINTED SPEECH than in the art 
& of painting itſelf. I have ſeen, in certain Chriſtian Churches, 
% an ancient piece or two, affirmed, on the ſolemn faith of prieſtly 
& tradition, to have been angelically and divinely wrought by a ſu- 
% pernatural hand and ſacred pencil. Had the piece happened to 
&« be of a hand like Raphae]'s, I could have found nothing certain 
<« to oppoſe to the tradition. But having obſerved the whole sTrYLE 
« and manner of the pretended heavenly workmanſhip, to be ſo in- 
« different as to vary, in many particulars, from the ruth of art, 


* See Div. Leg. Book V, 
+ Dr. Middleton and Lord Shafteſbury. 


1 pre- 
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J preſumed, within myſelf, to beg pardon of the tradition, and 
« aſſert, confidently, that if the pencil had been heaven-guided it could 
% never have been ſo lame in it's performance : it being a mere con- 
&« tradiCtion to all divine and moral truth, that a celeſtial hand, ſub— 
«+ mitting itſelf to the rudiments of a human art, ſhould ſin againſt 
« the art itſelf, and expreſs falſchood and error inſtead of juſtneſs 
© and proportion *.“ 

This tale of St. Luke's painting, like the ſtory of the DRLPHIe 
ORACLEs, needs no application. Every one fees that it is given to 
diſcredit the inſpiration of holy Scripture. But as confidently as his 
Lordſhip ſays, he draws his concluſions from it, he gives them no 
other ſupport than this miſtaken conceit, which he erects into an 
axiom: That it is no otherwiſe in the grammatical art of charatters 
and painted ſpeech than in the art of painting utſelf: or, in other 
words, that the painted ſpeech of Characters which repreſent ideas, 
and the parnted images of things, are performances of the ſame kind, 
Now, in examining their natures by the principles of human ſpeech, 
before laid down and explained, it appears that they are of very 
different kinds, having nothing in common but the office of giving 
information, 7ruly and clearly; one of them by repreſenting the 
images of corporeal things; the other by repreſenting the incorpo— 
real ideas of the ſpeaker's or writer's mind. And what thing 1s 
there, in art or nature, which does not hold ſomething in common 
with another? But the difference between %% is indeed no leſs 
than between things NATURAL and things POSITIVE, between con- 
ſtitutional and arbitrary ; painting being IMITATION, and WORDS 
only sYMBOLs. The ſubject of the fir/t, conſtant, unvariable, ne- 
ceſſary; as having it's archetype in nature: the other unſtable, 
ſhifting, and capricious, as depending for it's exiſtence on the human 
will, under the direction of fancy and caprice. In PAINTING there 
is, properly ſpeaking, but one true ſtyle, and that is an exact imi- 


* Charact, viii. p. 230. 
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t tion of nature. In sPEECH there are as many true ſtyles as there 
are tempers and humours, cuſtoms and faſhions, amongſt men. 
Eloquence, or iruth of Hyle, in ſpeaking or writing, being nothing 
elſe but the adapting the terms of human fpeech to the various 
conceptions, fancies, and affections of the hearers ; fo that, as in 
painting there is but one true ſtyle, and that REAL, becauſe an 
imitation of nature; in ſpeech there are many true ſtyles, but all 
FANTASTIC, becaule all are the creatures of arbitrary faſhion. 

The noble Author himſelf ſeemed to ſuſpect that theſe two things 
had but a flender connexion in nature, and therefore endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen the tie by art. Hence his figurative expreſſions of 
PAINTED SPEECH, for wwr/ting, in order to clap up a forced alliance 
between writing and painting; and, on the contrary, 8TYLE, for 
manner of painting ; to bring painting and writing related. A fa- 
vourable Critic may poffibly fay, that the noble Writer had no 
other purpoſe, in the uſe of theſe elegant figures, than to orna- 
ment his language. Perhaps not. It is then only a remarkable 
example of the truth of an obfervation made above: © that the 
principal end of eloquence, as it is employed in human affairs, is 
to miſlead reaſon, and to cajole the fancy and affections.“ 

On the whole then, all the concluſion we can reaſonably draw 
from this noble Author's remarks on HEAVENLY WORK MA NSHIP 
in painting and in ſpeech, is only this, that if ah infpired Painter 
were to give us a Picture, it would indeed equal or excel the pencil 
of Raphael; becauſe here was a real Archetype to work by, that is 
to ſay, NATURE: but, if we may credit Reaſon, whoſe dictates, 
Jam ſorry to ſay, are not always thoſe of his Lordſhip, an inſpired 
Writer would receive no more aſſiſtance from Heaven in his ex- 
preſſion, than what was neceflary to give his ſpeech. the eſſential 
qualities of all language, namely, CLEARNEss and PRECISION ; be- 
cauſe here was no real archetype to follow; the various modes of 
cloquence being moſtly fantaſtic, as exiſting only in capricious cuſ- 
tom; and therefore unworthy the notice of a divine Inſpirer. 


I have 
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I have now gone through the firſt part of my Diſcourſe ; which 
propoſed to conſider the Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit 
as THE GUIDE OF TRUTH, Who clears and enlightens the Under- 
ſtanding. In this part, I have endeavoured to vindicate his firſt 
Deſcent and his inſpiration of holy Scripture ; I have diſtinguiſhed 
the mode of that inſpiration ; I have explained the character of an 
inſpired language ; I have inquired into the nature of human elo- 
quence, and have carefully examined the force of our free Rea- 
ſoners, on every one of theſe diſtinct heads, 
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NOW proceed to the ſecond branch of my Diſcourſe, which 
is, to conſider the Holy Spirit under the idea of THE coMpoR- 
TER, who purifies and ſupports the Will. 
And here, his divine power manifeſted itſelf in the ſame mira- 
culous Operations. Sacred Antiquity 1s very large and full in its 
accounts of the ſudden and entire change made by the Holy Spirit, 
in the diſpoſitions and manners of thoſe whom it had enlight- 
ened ; inſtantaneouſly effacing all their evil habits, and familiariz- 


ing their practice to the performance of every virtuous and pious 
action. © | 


To 
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To this illuſtrious and triumphant conviction of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, the very enemies and perſecutors of our holy Faith 
have been forced to bear witneſs : not only in the ſerious accounts 
which ſome * of them have given of the innocence and virtue of 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ; but even in the mockery and ridicule 
of others , on the ſubject of the boaſted virtue of water-baptiſm ; 
which was then commonly accompanied with, and ſometimes pre- 
ceded by, theſe extraordinary effuſions of grace from the Comforter. 
* Come here (fay theſe unhappy Libertines) and ſee the amazing 
efficacy of Chriſtian-baptiſm ! whoever is immerged in this water, 
though before, he were an adulterer, a practiſed thief or murderer, 
riſes cleanſed and purified from all his crimes ; and commences, on 
the inſtant, a life of temperance, of juſtice, and of charity.” Thus 
did theſe impious ſcorners endeavour to diſguiſe their chagrin at 
the triumphs of the Spirit, over Vice and Paganiſm, by a far- 
caſtic parody of the. grateful exultations of the Chriſtian Paſtors. 
In truth, it was all they had to ſay; for, after this, they were 
reduced to ſeek a forced conſolation in the poſſibility that ſome 
NATURAL CAUSE had produced ſo extraordinary a phænomenon. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to enquire whether any ſuch 
cauſe can be reaſonably aſſigned. 
The enemies of our Faith hope to boa it in FANATIC181 
and SUPERSTITION, the two Paſſions which the ſtrong impreſſion 
of a neo Religion begets, by it's HoPEs and FEARS, on the mind of 
man. 

Let us ſee, whether either, or both of theſe, will account for fo 
ſudden and laſting a converſion, from vice and corruption, to a life 
f ſanity and virtue. 

Sur ERST IT ION, which only depraves the Reaſon without making 
any impreſſion on thoſe faculties of the mind that moſt incline the 
Will to a new bias, never effects any conſiderable change in the 


* Pliny the younger, Suetonins, Tacitus, &e. 
+ Celſus, Julian, &. @ 
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MANNERS. It's utmoſt force is but juſt enough to perſuade us, that 
an exact attention to the officious ceremonies of Religion will be 
of force to ſecure us from the evils denounced againſt vice and im- 
morality ; or, at leaſt, that ſome tranſient acts of penitence, as the 
approaches of Death alarm us, will be ſufficient to entitle us to 
the reward of a pure and well-ſpent Life, 

FANATICISM, indeed, ſhakes and agitates the mind with greater - 
violence: and by inſtigating thoſe faculties which moſt influence 
the Will, frequently forces the Manners from their bent; and 
ſometimes effaces, or obſcures, the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of cuſtom 
and nature, But this extraordinery fervour, though always vio- 
lent, is rarely laſting : never ſo long as to turn the new Syſtem 
into a habit. So that when its rage ſubſides, as it very ſoon does, 
but where it drives the unhappy victim into downright madneſs, 
the late impreſſed bias on the Will keeps abating, till all the former 
habitudes recover their relaxed tone. 

This is confirmed, not only by the general Hiſtory of paſt 
Fanaticiſm, but likewiſe of the preſent, where we commonly ſee 
the final iflue of a ſudden converſion to be, either a return to an 
open profligacy of manners, or a deep hypocritical diſſimulation of 
them. 

But now if we look into the hiſtory of thoſe early Converts, 
we ſhall find that their Virtue, from the very firſt impreſſion of it, 
had all the eaſe, ſobriety, and moderation of a ſettled habit ; in this 
they perſevered ; and adding grace 79 grace, they went on, through 
life, in one conſtant tenor, from the firſt baptiſmal profeſſion of 
their Faith by water, to the laſt awful confirmation of it in their 
blood. A dreadful period ! when Nature, by the very ſhock, and 
in the ſtruggle, it then ſuffers, becomes enabled to diſſipate all the 
fumes of mental, as it is frequently obſerved to do, of corporeal in- 
toxication. This it did, in the famous caſe of the virtuous Sava- 
NAROLA of Florence: whoſe ſtory is ſo finely told by Guicciardini 
in the ſecond and third books of his Hiſtory. This Man, a ge- 
nuine Fanatic, if ever there were any, had aſſumed the perſonage 
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of a Prophet and inſpired Preacher. A Character which he had 
long and ſucceſsfully ſuſtained ; taken up amidſt the diſtreſſes 
and diſtractions of his Country, and, without doubt, occafioned by 
them. But loſing his credit in the new Revolutions of Italy, and 
being brought by his enemies to the ſake, he died, after having 
diſavowed his pretenſions, on the rack, he died, I ſay, ſullen and 
filent, without any remaining ſymptom of his former Enthuſiaſm. 
Nor could this ſudden converſion of the firſt Chriſtians be the 
effect of MERE rational conviction, We know it to be morally 
impoſſible for Reaſon, however refined and ſtrengthened by true 
Philoſophy, to root out, on the inſtant, the inveterate habits of 
Vice. All that this magiſterial Faculty can do is, by conſtantly 
repeating her dictates, and inforcing her concluſions, gradually to 
win over the Will; till, by little and little, the mind accuſtoms 
itſelf to another ſet of ideas, productive of other practices and other 
habits. A work of time and labour ! as thoſe good men have ſuf- 
ficiently experienced, who, on a mere rational conviction, have 
attempted and perfected a change in their lives and manners. When 
therefore we ſee the deepeſt impreſſions of evil cuſtom, and the 
darkeſt ſtains of corrupted nature, thus ſuddenly wiped out and 
effaced, to what muſt we aſcribe ſo total a reform but to the all- 
powerful operation of Grace? | 
ut it may be objected, That there are inſtances where Enthu- 
ſiaſm alone hath kept men ſtcady in the practice of that virtue which 
a certain fanatic turn of mind firſt recommended.” Doubtleſs there 
have been many good people, who, either through the weakneſs of 
their reaſon, or the force of their more refined paſſions, have been 
hurried into fanatic fervours, which have ſupported and confirmed 
them in their previous innocence of manners. But even here we 
have ſufficient marks to diſtinguiſh theſe better ſorts of Enthuſiaſts, 
from ſuch of the firſt Chriſtian Confeſſors, who were in the happy 
circumſtance. of being found innocent, when they were led into the 
practice of all virtue by the Holy Spirit : whoſe office, as we have 
faid, conſiſted in this gracious combination, to enlighten the un- 
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derſtanding, and to rectify the will. Now, that genial ſplendour 
which conducted the firſt Chriſtians into the knowledge of all truth, 
ſufficiently diſcloſed the divine Inſpirer of all righteouſneſs. But we 
ſee none of that ſhining light ordained and employed to gild the 
good works of Grace, in the morals of innocent Enthuſiaſts. On 
the contrary, we often find a more than ordinary 4gnorance ; and 
ſometimes, even an incapacity of making rational concluſions. 


Thus was the firſt part of the promiſe to ſend the CoMFoRTER, 
fulfilled, 


HAP. IL 


6 4 HE other part, that HE SHOULD ABIDE WITH US FOR EVER, 
comes next to be confidered. We have obſerved how this 
likewiſe hath been verified by the ſure depoſite of the Spirit of Truth 
in ſacred Scripture. Yet this is not the whole of the completion. 
His preſent influence, together with the fruits of the paſt, make 
the entire ſubject of the promiſe. Hence we conclude that he abides 
with the Church for ever, as well PERSONALLY in his office of Com- 
forter, in ſupporting the Will, as vIRkTUALLY in his office of 
Enhlightener, in directing the Underſtanding. 

The only queſtion will be, whether, from the primitive ages 
down to theſe latter times, he hath continued to exerciſe either 
part of his office in the ſame extraordinary manner in which he en- 
tered upon it, when his deſcent on the Apoſtles was accompanied 
with all the ſenſible marks of the Divinity. 

And this, as it tends to the deciſion of more than one important 
queſtion (not only the ſuperſtitious claim of CHURCH-MIRACLESs, 
but the fanatic pretences to DIVINE INFLUENCEs) ſhould be conſi- 
dered more at Jarge. 

But here, I ſhall venture to invert the method of thoſe Divines, 
who, in their inquiries concerning God's Diſpenſations, endeavour 
to 
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to prove thoſe ſuppoſed facts, which they have preconceived, from 
the fitneſs which they pretend to have diſcovered ; that is, having 
determined of what is „it for God to do; they, on the credit of this, 
maintain that he hath done it. On the contrary, I deem it more 
rational, as well as modeſt, firſt to enquire of Scripture what God 
hath done: and, when that is known, it will be then time enough 
to explain the neſs of his doings. | 

Let us fee now, what holy Scripture hath delivered concerning 
the DURA T10N of the extraordinary endowments of the Holy Spirit: 
Which, whether they reſted in the Recipient, and manifeſted 
themſelves in Grace and Knowlege tranſcending the powers of hu- 
manity ; or whether they extended outwards, in the gifts of healing, 
to the relief of others' infirmities, may, with equal propriety, be 
called and be accounted MIRacurLovs. In the one caſe, the gifted 
perſon was paſſive; in the other, active. 

Now the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Paul, has, I preſume, 
determined this queſtion for us, where, in the paſſage quoted before, 
on another occaſion, he recapitulates the various prerogatives of the 
Apoſtolic age. This deciſive paſſage is in theſe words Charity never 

faileth : but whether there be prROPHECIES, they ſhall fail; whether 
there be TOXGUEs, they ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be KNOWLEGE, it 
ſhall vaniſh away X. | 

It was the Apoſtle's purpoſe, in this place, to exalt CHART v 
above all other Chriſtian Graces ; and therefore, having, in the pre- 
ceding words, ſhewn its ſuperiority to the reſt, from its QUALITIES 
and attributes; he proceeds to urge the advantage ſtill further, 
from the conſideration of its DURABILITY ——Charity never fail- 
eth, Sc. 

The queſtion is, Whether the ſuperior duration, here aſcribed to 
Charity over Prophecies, Tongues, and Knowlege, reſpects only the 
progreſs of the Goſpel HERE; or whether it extends to the comple- 
tion of it in its triumphant ſtate, HEREAFTER? The common 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 8. 
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opinion is, that it reſpe&s another life; ſupported, as ſhould ſeem, 
by the Apoſtle's inforcing his argument on this obſervation, that 
now we ſee through a glafs darkly ; but then face to face: now we 
know in part; but then ſhall we know even as we are known *; 
where the different condition of the 7/wo fates are plainly ſet in op- 
poſition to one another. . 

Eut the other ſenſe appears to me to be the true; and gives us 
the Apoſtle's meaning to this effect: The virtue of Charity is to 
accompany the Chriſtian Church throughout all its ſtages here on 
earth; whereas the gifts of prophecy, of ſtrange tongues, of ſuper- 
natural knowlege, are only tranfitory graces, beſtowed upon the 
Church during its infirm and infant ſtate, to manifeſt its divine 
birth, and to ſupport it againſt the deluſions and the Powers of 
darkneſs.” 

As the words, conſidered in this ſenfe, convey a moſt important 
Doctrine, viz. the ceſſation of the miraculous operations of the Holy 
Spirit after the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian faith, and as this per- 
haps is the only expreſs declaration of it, recorded in ſacred Scrip- 
ture; I ſhall endeavour to ſupport my interpretation by conſidera- 
tions drawn from its coherence, in this ſenſe, and in this ſenſe only, 
with what precedes and follows in the courſe of the Apoſtle's argu- 
ment. | 

The Church of Corinth, though abundantly enriched with all 
divine Graces, would not yet ſuffer the Holy Ghoſt to do his perfect 
work, in the enlargement of the heart by univerſal benevolence : 
but, elated with sPp1RITUAL PRIDE (whoſe property is not to bear 
with thoſe who differ from us, and to deſpite thoſe who are beneath 
us in ſublime attainments), ſplit and divided themſelves into oppo- 
ſite Sets and Factions: And this. unhappy ſituation not only ren- 
dering all their endowments. vain and fruitleſs, but refleQing diſ- 
| honour on the Giver of all good things, the Apoſtle addrefles him» 
ſelf to expoſe their folly with the utmoſt of his force and vigour of- 
reaſoning. | | 


* 1 Cor. Xlile 125. 


He 
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He proves the ſuperior excellence of Charity above all other 
ſpiritual graces whatſoever, both in its QUAL 1T1Es and its DURA=- 
TION. The frft three verſes * of his argument declare that the 
other graces without Charity, are neither of uſe nor ornament in 
the Chriſtian life: The next four + ſpecify the ſuperior qualities of 
Charity: and the remaining fix | (of which, the words in queſtion 
make the fir? S), conſider Charity under the ſingle advantage of 
its continuance, when all thoſe other graces, with which they were 
ſo fooliſhly elated, ſhould be withdrawn. Charity never faileth : but 
whether there be Prophecies, they ſhall fail ; whether there be Tongues, 
they ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be Knowlege, it ſhall vaniſh away. In 
the next two verſes || he gives the reaſon, For we know in part, 
and ve prophecy in part, but when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part ſhall be done away, As much as to ſay: When 
that CHRISTIAN LIFE, the lines of which are marked out by the 
Goſpel, ſhall, by the vital powers of Charity on which it is 
erected, arrive to its full vigour and maturity, then thoſe tempo- 
rary aids of the Holy Spirit (ſuch as Tongues, Prophecy, and Know- 
lege, beſtowed with a purpoſe to ſubdue the prejudices and ſcepti- 
ciſm of thoſe without, and to ſupport the weakneſs and infirmities 
of thoſe within; and given too, but imperfectly, in proportion to 
the defects of the human Recipients) ſhall, like the ſcaffolding of a 
Palace now compleated, be taken down and removed. And to ſhew, 
that the loſs of theſe things will be no longer regretted, when the 
Church hath advanced from a ſtate of Infancy to Manhood, in the 
ſteady exerciſe of the CHRISTIAN LIFE OF CHARITY, he illuſtrates 
this truth by an elegant ſimilitude hen I was a Child, I ſpake as 
a Child, I underſtood as a Child: but when I became a man, I put away 
Childiſb things *. Yet no one will be ſo abſurd to ſuppoſe that it 
was the Apoſtle's intention to diſgrace theſe ſpiritual Gifts by ſo 


Ver. 1, 2, 3. 1 Ver. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
} Ver. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. § Ver. 8. 
i] Ver, 9, 10. * Ver. 11. 
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low a compariſon? Tt was the aBusE of them only (to which theſe 
Corinthians were ſo prone) that was deſigned to be corrected 
by it. | | 

But the Apoſtle, having repreſented theſe extraordinary gifts to 
be as defective in themſelves as they are contemptible in their abuſe, 


thought fit to add, that this defect did not proceed from any penu- 


rious influx of the Holy Spirit, but from the narrowneſs of the 
human recipient ; the paſſages to the Soul being ſo clogged up with 
corporeal obſtructions, as to be unable to convey to the Senſory 
any more than an oblique glimpſe of the sovEREIGN GooD.: But 
that, when we have ſhaken off this mortal incumbrance, and re- 


gained the regions of light and liberty, we ſhall then intuitively 


comprehend the whole ceconomy both of NAaTuRE and of GRACE. 
For now (ſays he) we ſee through a glaſs darkly *, but then face to 


face : Now TI know in part, even as alſo T am known. And this ob- 


ſervation, which evidently reſpects a future fate, led men to un- 
derſtand the Apoſtle as taking in another life, on which to found 
that ſuperior duration which he gives to Charity, the ſubje& of his 
general argument. But they ſeem to have miſtaken the drift of his 
remark concerning the defects in human knowlege, which was not 


* BtTopey yag d N d iy al the ſeeing through, or in a glaſs, by an Enigma, 
ſeems, at firſt view, an odd and incongruous expreſſion, ſince information by a ſpeculum, 
of what kind ſoever, conveys the natural or real image of the reflected object, though 
that image be ſeen only faintly and obſcurely. But an Enigma-is not the natural image 
of the object conveyed, but an arbitrary mark which, under very foreign ideas, is myſ- 
teriouſly made to ſtand for the natural image. Yet, if we attend carefully to the ſub- 
jet, we ſhall find the expreſſion to be very elegant, The Apoſtle is comparing the 
knowlege of ſpiritual things, gained here, with that knowlege which we ſhall gain here- 
after. Now all our preſent knowlege being conveyed through the Organs of Senſe, the 
Apoſtle, by his i» alva, would inſinuate, that our moſt correct and ſublime ideas of 
ſpiritual things are no more the real images of ſpiritual things, than Enigmas, or myſ- 
teriouſly contrived marks, are the natural or real images of thoſe things to which they 
are put as Signs. A glaſs, or ſpeculum, is therefore uſed by the Apoſtle, in this place, 
to ſignify the corporeal organs; and an Enigma, to ſignify the repreſentative knowlege, which 
the corporeal organs are only capable of producing, when employed about ſpiritual 


things, 
made 
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made (as they ſuppoſe) for a direct in forcement of the argument in 
the eighth verſe, Charity never faileth, &c. but was an occafional an- 
ſwer to an objection, which naturally aroſe from his management 
of one of the topics in the eleventh, when I was a child, Sc. For 
it might have been objected to the Apoſtle, © By this ſimilitude, 
you ſeem to repreſent the Goſpel as firſt ſpringing up in an infant- 
ſtate, and needing time and culture to bring it to perfection.“ 
% No. (replies the Apoſtle) ; this laſt Law of God, like the firſt 
created Man, came perfect from the hands of its Almighty Framer. 
But man, to whom it was given, by reafon of the imperfections of 
his preſent ſtate, arrived only by degrees to the more perfect know- 
lege and practice of it: and to this gradual advance, from obſcure 
to intuitive ſcience, does the ſimilitude refer.” This, I ſay, ſeems 
to have been the ſource of the error: and yet the Apoſtle's con- 
cluding obſervation was fufficient to have ſet theſe critics right, 
and to have ſhewn them, that the ſuperior duration of Charity re- 
ferred to the preſent life only. And Now abideth Fairn, Hoes, 
and CHARITY, theſe three; but the greateſt of theſe is Charity. Which 
is in effect to ſay, You may now perhaps object, that this qua- 
lity of ſaperior duration is not peculiar or confined to Charity, but 
belongs equally to thoſe two other Chriſtian graces, Faith and Hope, 
which travel through with the Church of God, and continue to 
ſupport and adorn it, in all its revolutions here on earth, when 
Prophecy, Tongues, and Knowlege, ſhall long have failed and ceaſed, 
and vaniſbed away : So that, with regard to DURATION, Faith and 
Hope ſhare with Charity, in this advantage, over the other tranſient 
endowments of the Spirit.“ „Ih agree, replies the Apoſtle, thus 
far to the Objection, that they are all three joint ſharers in this pre- 
rogative; but ſtill, I ſay, THE GREATEST OF THESE Is CHARITY : 
And in the beginning of my argument (ſays he) I have given the 
reaſon, in the obſervation, that Though I have all FAITH jo that J 
could remove mountains, and though I give my body to be burned ſ in 
ſure and certain moet of a reſurrection] and have no Charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. The reaſon is on account of the ſuperior 

qualities 
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qualities of Charity : it hath thoſe which Faith and Hope have not, 
ſhe ſeeketh not her own, Sc. as well as thoſe which Faith and Hope 
have, and are moſt effential to them, for ſhe BeLIEVETH all things, 
e HopETH all things.” It is thus the Apoſtle anſwers concealed 
objections; and at the ſame time inſtructs the unwary reader with 
what caution and application he ſhould come to the ſtudy of that 
profound reaſoning with which all his Epiſtles abound. 

But now, ſuppoſe the ſuperior duration of Charity to take in the 
conſideration of another life, and the Apoſtle never could have ſaid, 
that Faith and Hope had the prerogative of remaining, or of having 
an equal abiding with Charity, when both faith and hope will be 
ſwallowed up in fruition *. 

From the whole, then, of this account of Charity, it evidently 
appears, that THE MiRAcuLous POWERS OF THE CHURCH WERE ro 
CEASE ON ITS PERFECT ESTABLISHMENT; as well thoſe which re- 
lieved corporeal, as thoſe which adminiſtered aid to ſpiritual, diſ- 
treſſes: and conſequently, that SurzrsTITION and FANATICISM 
equally laboured under the wound inflifted on them by the hand of 
the Apoſtle, when he made this virtual Declaration of the total 
withdrawing of thoſe Powers. 


* The late Biſhop of London, Dr. Sherlock, in his firſt volume of Sermons, contends 
for the common interpretation of this paſſage ; and, to remove the difficulty of faith and 
hope's being ſaid to abide with Charity in a future ſtate, argues thus — Charity and uni- 
« yerſal benevolence is the very grace and ornament of Heaven. Nor can faith and 
% hope ever be parted from TRUE REL1GI1ON ; for there is no Being ſo great as not to 
« depend on faithin God, in his power and wiſdom, or to be above hoping any thing from 
« his goodneſs and benevolence,” p. 377. Here St, Paul is ſpeaking of one thing, and 
the Biſhop, as uſual, of another, The Apoſtle's faith and hope are CHRISTIAN GRACES ; 
that is, Faith in the Meſſiab the Redeemer, and Hope in the Ręſurrection of the dead, both 
of which hereafter will be, as is ſaid above, ſwallowed up in fruition. The Preacher, 
in order to ſupport a point, puts the change upon us, and, for the Apoſtle's faith and 
hope, gives us his own: a faith and hope at large, and in the air: ſuch as will abide in- 
deed, while we have any being, but ſuch as, on the ſame principles of interpretation, 
will give abidance to Knowlege likewiſe, although the ſacred Writer expreſsly tells us, 7 
is to vaniſh away, 


Here 
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Here eſpecially, all the ſuper/i:tious and fanatical pretences of the 
Church of Rome, to ſupernatural powers, are detected and ex- 
| poſed; not only the gift of 1iNFALLIBILITY, which comprehends 
all Myfteries and all Knowlege ; and the work of TransuBsTANTI- 
ATION, which comprehends al/ Faith, not to remove, but to make, 
mountains; but likewiſe all the LeceEnDarRyY MIRACLEs of their 
Hierarchy in general, and of their canonized Saints in particular. 
In which pretences, to obſerve it by the way, the blunder ſeems to 
be as glaring as the impoſture : St. Paul reckons the sTATE oF 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION not to be the sT ATE or MIR AcLEs, but 
that of CHarITY. For we know in part (ſays he) and we prophecy 
in part: but when THAT WHICH Is PERFECT is come, then that 
which is in part ſhall be done away*. What is that perſect thing 
which was to come; and which the Corinthians of this time ſo much 
wanted? What but that which he had ſo highly extolled, the 
State of CHARITY ? So that as this advanced, the imperfect ſtate 
of MixACLEs was to recede, and be done away. Yet in the Church 
of Rome, the ſtate of SainT$HIP, which is their ſlate of perfection, 
is ſupported by miracles; whilſt S. Paul's State of perfection, 
that of CHARITY, was ſo little acknowleged or underſtood, that 
one of their greateſt Saints, and moſt abounding in miraculous en- 
dowments, was St. Dominic, the founder of the Inqu1s1T10N. 
Indeed, if the Apoſtle's reaſoning would bear this inference, that M. 
racles were not only to remain till Charity had done zts perfect work, 
but till it had perfectly done its work, I know of no Church that 
has a better claim to the continued exerciſe of thoſe Powers than the: 
CHURCH oF RoME., But whatſoever need ſhe may have, ſhe fails 
fo wretchedly in her moſt pompous exhibitions of them, that we 
may well regard RoMisn MIRACLES in the loweſt rank of thoſe chil- 
diſh things, which, the Apoſtle ſays, men and churches. ſhould be 
aſhamed of, and put away, when they come to years of diſcretion. 


* Ver. 9, 10, 
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CHAP. III. 


AVING now eſtabliſhed the Fact, that miraculous gifts 

were to paſs away with the firſt ages of the Church, we 

may ſafely and reaſonably inquire into the FITNESS oF THE 
THING. | 

There appears to have been two cauſes of the extraordinary ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit: The manifeſtation of his Miſſion as it 
was predicted, and the comfort and inſtruction of a ſuffering Church, 
as it was promiſed. 

To the firſt, we have obſerved, that in the early propagation of our 
holy Faith, it was fit the Sac TI IER, as well as the REDERRNM ER, 
ſhould ſupport his preſence by Miracles. But the ſame conſidera- 
tions which ſhew this fi7ne/5 to be no more, in the one caſe, ſhew it 
likewiſe in the other. For the Divine or1GINAL of our Faith 
being once eſtabliſhed, it ſupports itſelf ever after on the ſame cre- 
dibility of human teſtimony, which all other truths do, that are 
founded on facts. 

1. As to his extraordinary operations for the comfort and inſtrue- 
tion of the Church, we may obſerve that, on his firſt deſcent upon 
the Apoſtles, he found their minds rude and uninformed; ſtrangers 
to all celeſtial knowlege ; prejudiced in favour of a carnal Lazy, 
and utterly averſe to the genius of the everlaſting Goſpel. The minds 
of theſe he illuminated ; and, by degrees, led into all the truths 
neceflary for the Profeſſors of the Faith to know, or for the Pro- 
pagators of it to teach. For a rule of Faith not being yet com- 
poſed, ſome extraordinary infuſion of his Virtue was ſtill neceſſary, 
both to regulate the Faith of him who received it, and to conſti- 


tute the Authority of him who was to communicate, of what he 


had received, to others. But when now the Rule of faith was per- 
fected in an authentic collection of the Apoſtolic Writings, part of 


this 
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this office was transferred upon the Sacred Canon “; and his en- 
lightened grace was not to be expected in ſo abundant an effuſion 
as would make the Recipients infallible Guides to others, but only 
in a meaſure adequate to the direction of themſelves. 

Theſe reaſons for the change of ceconomy, in the diſpenſations 
of the Holy Spirit, are ſufficient to diſcredit the falſe confidence of 
modern FANATICs, who pretend to as high a degree of divine com- 
munications as if no ſuch Rule of Faith was in being ; or at leaſt, 
as if that Rule was ſo obſcure as to need the further aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit to explain his own meaning; or ſo imperfect as to 
need a new inſpiration to ſupply its wants. But theſe men read the 
Hiſtory of the diſpenſations to the firſt Propagators of our holy 
Faith: they look with admiration on the privileges and powers 
conferred on thoſe choſen Inſtruments : their imagination grows 
heated: they forget the difference between the preſent and the paſt 
ceconomy of things : they ſeem to feel the impreſſions they hear 
of; and they aſſume the airs, and mimic the Authority of Prophets 
and Apoſtles. 

2. Again, the nature and genius of the Goſpel were ſo averſe 
to all the religious Inſtitutions of the World, that the whole ſtrength 
of human prejudices was ſet in oppoſition to it. To overcome the 
obſtinacy and violence of thefe prejudices, nothing leſs than the 
power of the Holy One was ſufficient. Hx did the work of Man's 
Converſion ; and reconciled an unbelieving world to God. At pre- 
ſent, whatever there may be remaining of the bias of prejudice (as 
ſuch will mix itfelf even with our beſt concluſions), it draws the 
other way. So much then of his taſk was finiſhed ; and the Faith, 
from thenceforth, had a favourable hearing. Indeed, were we to 
make our eſtimate of the preſent State of the religious World from 
the Journals of modern Fanatics, we ſhould be tempted till to 
think ourſelves in a land of Pagans, with all their prejudices full 
blown upon them. For the account they give us of their provin- 


See p. 565. 
Vol. IV. K cial 
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cial Miſſions always runs on in ſuch ſtrains as theſe — The name of 
Jeſus is preached up in this City; the glad tidings of the Goſpel con- 
veyed to that Hamlet; a new /ight ſprings up in a land of darkneſs; 
and /ife and immortality is now firſt offered to thoſe who fit in ihe 
ſhadow of death. | 

3- A further reaſon for the abatement of the iuſtuences of the 
ſupporting ſpirit of Grace is the peace and ſecurity of the Cnuxch. 
There was a time when the Powers of this world were combined 
together for its deſtruction. At ſuch a period, nothing but ſupe- 
rior aid from Above could ſupport humanity in ſuſtaining ſo great a 
conflict as that which the holy Martyrs encountered with joy and 
rapture ; the horrors of death in torment. But now the profeſſion 

of the Chriſtian Faith is attended with eaſe and honour ; and the 
conviction, which the weight of human teſtimony, and the conclu- 
ſions of human reaſon afford us, of its truth, is abundantly fuffi- 
cient to ſupport us in our religious perſeverance. 

But the obſtinate and continued claims of FanarTics in all Ages, 
to this primitive abundance of the Spirit, may make it expedient to 
examine their pretenſions yet more minutely and exactly. And 
to this inquiry, Scripture itſelf, which forefaw and foretold the 
evil, directs us to the remedy, where it exhorts us to TRY THE 
Sp1RITS. Beloved, believe not every ſpirit (ſays St. John), but try 
the Spirits whether they be of God ; becauſe many falſe Prophets are 
gone out into the Warld*, At the time this precept was given there 
was a more than ordinary attention requiſite to guard againſt the 
deluſions of falſe Prophets: For, the abundant effuſion of the Holy 
Spirit on the riſing Religion gave encouragement to Impoſtors to 
counterfeit, and a handle to Enthuſiaſts to mimic, all that was equi- 
vocal in its operations. 

Hence we find that, amongſt the various endowments of the pri- 
mitive Church, ſome of which were to correct Gainſayers, and 
others to edify Believers, there was one of the mixed kind, of ſpe- 
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cial uſe to ſupport the dignity, and to vindicate the divine original 
of all the reſt ; by detecting Impoſtors, who crept in amongſt the 
truly inſpired : and this, we have ſeen, the Apoſtle called, the bis- 
CERNING OF SPIRITs. With this Gift, Peter detected Simon tho 
Magician ; and with this, Paul confounded Elymas the Sorcerer. 

But when extraordinary inſpiration itſelf had ceaſed, the falſe pre- 
tence to it, for ſome wiſe ends of Providence, to us unknown, {till 
continued to infect the Church with its impious Mummeries ; and 
while that Virtue (the diſcerning of Spirits), whole office was to 
detect them, was withdrawn with the reſt of the inſpired graces, 
the Command 10 try the Spirits whether they were of God ſtill re- 
mained in force. But to ry without a faculty of diſcerning would 
be a dangerous, or at beſt, an impertinent employment. 

Now from this unreaſonable. talk we are delivered by the gra- 
cious providence of the Holy Spirit; who provided that thoſe 
whom he had endowed with the gift of diſcerning of Spirits 
ſhould leave behind them ſome Rules whereby the Faithful of 
all ages might be qualified to fry the Spirits, and be thereby ena- 
bled: to defend. themſelves from the ſeduction of error and impoſ- 
ture: becauſe, ſays the advice, many faiſe Prophets are gone out into 
the World. 

If the falſe Prophet pretend to a character foretold, then we are 
bid to ſearch the Scriptures *, to lee if they zeſtiſy of ſuch a Cha- 
rater. Thus the Bereans are eſteemed of more noble and ge- 
nerous ſentiments than their Neighbours, for this very point of 
wiſdom, the ſearching the Scriptures daily to find whether thoſe things 
were /0 +. 

But if the fal/e Prophet pretend only to ſome extraordinary mea- 
ſure of the Spirit, then we are directed to try that Spirit by ap- 
plying to it the following Characters of real inſpiration. —THE wis- 
DOM THAT IS FROM ABOVE Is FIRST PURE ; THEN PEACEABLE, 


* John v. 39. Search the Scriptures, for they teflify of me. 
+: As Wii. 3s 
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: GENTLE, AND EASY TO BE INTREATED, FULL OF MERCY 
AND GOOD FRUITS, WITHOUT PARTIALITY, AND WITHOUT ur- 
POcRISY “. 

It is worthy our notice, that, in this rule or direction for the 
trial of Spirits, the marks of real inſpiration are to be applied only 
NEGATIVELY : that is, we may fafely pronounce, that the man 
in whom they are not found, hath not the Spirit of God, or 
the wiſdom which ts from above: white on the other hand, we are 
not to conclude, that he in whom any or all of them are found, 
is, from this circumſtance alone, endowed with any extraordinary 
meaſure of the Holy Spirit ; ſince they may be no other than thoſe 
ordinary graces which ariſe from the knowledge of, and obedience 
to, God's Will as contained in facred Scripture. So that although 
fuch a one may be truly ſaid to be poſſeſſed of the wiſdom which is 
from above, it is not that which comes to him by way of inſpira - 
tion, the thing here in queſtion, 

Thus we ſee, the Apoſtle's Rule carries, in its very nature, the 
evidence of its divine original: for the aſſiſtance wanted in the 
trial of Spirits, fince theſe extraordinary powers were withdrawn, 
was only fuch a ſet of Marks as was rather fitted to detect Im- 
poſtors, than to aſſure the truth of a Character not now to be 
expected. 

This the Reader ſhould have in mind, when we bring him to 
apply theſe marks to the features of modern Fanaticiſm; eſpe- 
cially as they are ſeen in the famed Leader of the METRHODISTS, 
Mr. Joun WESLEY ; and not ſeen neither, as Sancho Pancho ſaw 
his miſtreſs, 4) hearſay (which indeed has been too much the 
cuſtom, in the repreſentations of this tranſcendant man), but as he 
appears in perſon in his own JourRNALs: for by thoſe indelible- 
marks alone, there traced out, and by his own pen, I propoſe to. 
TRY, in him, chiefly, THE SPIRITS of all modern Pretenders to 


ſupernatural Powers, 


* James lil, 17. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A ND that I may not be ſuſpected of combating a Fantom, it 
will be proper firſt of all to ſhew that this extraordinary 
man hath, in fa&, laid claim to almoſt every Apoſtolic gift and 
grace; and in as full and ample a meaſure as they were poſſeſſed 
of old. 

But as a good Actor will firſt prepare his Scene, he hath carried 
us back, by the magic of his dramatic powers, into all the wonders 
of the primitive Times; where we meet the Devil unchained and 
let looſe, to exert his laſt efforts againſt the new Religion: As, 
on the other hand, to oppoſe to his infernal rage, we ſee, with 
the ſame evidence, an abundant effuſion of the Holy Spirit poured 
out upon this ng Church. And now, every thing being well 
prepared, Both theſe Powers ſtand ready to act their parts, by the 
time our Apoſtle thinks fit to appear upon the Stage. 

His JouxxALs are full of the Alarms which he gave the Devil, 
and of the mortifications which the Devil gave him.—** The 
« Devil (ſays he) knew his kingdom ſhook, and therefore ſtirred 
4% up his ſervants to ring bells, and make all the noiſe they could *.“ 
— The Devil's Children fought valiantly for their Maſter, that 
* his kingdom ſhould not be deſtroyed: And many ſtones fell on 
« my right hand and on my left +.” Some or other of the 
& Children f Belial had laboured to diſturb us ſeveral nights before 1.“ 
Nay, ſo accuſtomed was he to theſe conflicts with the Evil One, 
that it was even matter of ſurpriſe to him, to find the Enemy, 
once upon a time, reſerved and i; till he reflected, that it was 
becauſe his Goods were in peace. I preached—as yet I have 
“ found only one perſon amongſt them, who knew the love of 


* Journal from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 5, 1741, p. 37. 
+ Ibid. p. 82. + Ibid, p. 31. 
God, 
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«© God, before my Brother came. No wonder the Devil was fo 
& ſtill: for 4s Goods were in peace. Another inſtance which 
he gives us, of this peaceable convention between his Congrega- 
tion and the Devil, is in one of his northern excurſions. “ Wed. 
« 29, I preached at Durham to a QuitT, srurip Congregation +,” 
But this never laſted long wherever he came ; for he had always the 
{kill of curing the ſpiritual lethargy by a frenzy. 

When the Devil, had ſet the mob. on work, he then, like other 
Politicians, retired to better company; ſuch as the two Mr. Weſ- 
leys and the Saints. But, as this ſad, and ſolemn meeting was not 
to his taſte, he tried to buffet them into a better humour. 1 
« was a little ſurpriſed at ſome who were buffetted of Satan in an 

% unuſual manner by ſuch, a /þ;rit of laughter—I, knew the fame 
thing ten or eleven years ago. Part of Sunday my Brother and 
„J then uſed, to ſpend in walking in the meadows and finging 
* Pſalms, But one day, juſt as we were beginning to ſing, he 
« burſt out into a /oud laughter. I began to be very angry, and 
< preſently after to laugh as loud as he, We were ready to tear 
„ ourſelves in pieces, but were forced. to go home without ſing- 
ing another line Þ.” From the Head, theſe 4ufettings (which, 
not to overload the Devil, I will, for once, venture to call hyſterical} 
deſcended, and were plentifully beſtowed, upon .the Members, 
And, „one evening (ſays he) ſuch a Spirit of laughter was amongſt 
« us, that many were much offended. But the attention of all 
„was ſoon fixed upon poor L a S——3; one ſo violently and 
% variouſly torn of the EVIL Ons did I never fee before. Some- 
times ſhe /aughed, then broke out into curling and blaſpheming, 
« &c. 9. On this occaſion, he relates a fact, which, though 
He ſeems not to have turned to a proper uſe, the ſober and atten- 


* journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 29. 
+ Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 16. 


4 Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37. 
§ Ibid. p. 38. 
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tive Reader may.—** Our outward trials indeed were now tre- 
„moved. and peace was in all our borders. But ſo much the 
« more did inward trials abound, and if one member ſuffered, all 
& the members ſuffered with it. So ſtrange a SYMPATHY did I ne- 
&« yer obſerve before: whether conſiderable temptation fell on 
« any one, unaccountably ſpreading itſelf to the reſt, So that 
« exceeding fe were able to eſcape it . In theſe various ſtrug- 
ples, the Devil was at length tired out; and Mr. Weſley forces 
him into cloſe quarters; to betake himſelf to the bodies of friend or 
foe indifterently, juſt as he could find opportunity or entertainment. 
And now comes on the ſhining part of our Apoſtle's exploits, the 
driving him out, in the face of the whole Congregation, by Exon- 
cIsMs and ſpiritual Ejectments. 

But if Evil thus abounded, Grace did much more abound in this 
memorable Ara, when Mr. John Weſley firſt went out pon his 
Miſſion. The Spirit overcame all reſiſtance, broke down all the 
ſtrong-holds of Sin, and, what Mr. Weſley was much more 
ſet againſt, of INSENSIBILITY. „So many living Witneſſes 
* (fays he) hath God given, that bs hand is $TILL ſtretched out to 
* heal, and that figns and wonders are even Now wrought by lis holy 
« Child, Jeſus +.” For, out of the mouths of babes and ſucklings, 
it once again, as of old, per fected praiſe ; the young men Jaw viſions, 
and the old men dreamed dream. 

% Amongſt the poor Colliers at Placey, John Lane, then nme or 
„en years old, was one of the firſt who found peace with God. 
From that hour he continued to walk day and night in the light 
* of his countenance, I ſaw him laſt year longing to be with 
„ Chriſt, &c. .“ = + I enquired more particularly of Mrs. N. con- 
e cerning her little Son. She ſaid, He appeared to have a continual 
4 fear of God, and an awful ſenſe of his preſence; that he 


* Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37. 
+ Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739. 
} Journ, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 18. 
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< frequently went to prayers by himſelf : that he had an exceeding 
„great tenderneſs of Conſcience, being ſenſible of the leaſt fin, —. 
A few days fince he broke out into prayers aloud, and then ſaid, 
« Mamma, I ſhall go to Heaven ſoon — and you will go there too, 
„and my Pappa; but you will not go ſo ſoon.” On which Mr. 
Weſley very judiciouſly obſerves, © When the Holy Ghoſt teaches, 
« is there any delay in learning? This Child was then juſt zhree 
« years old, A year or two after he died in peace .“ 

“ I heard (ſays he) a ſurpriſing account of a young wo- 
„ man of Mancheſter, which I received from her own mouth. She 
« ſaid, I was ſitting in the houſe while one read the paſſion hymn. 
„ had always gone to Church, and had never heard any of the 
* methodiſt preachers. On a ſudden I ſaw our Saviour on the 
«+ Croſs, as plain as if it had been with my bodily eyes.—Then 
« I ſaw as it were Heaven open, and God ſitting upon his Throne. 
„And I ſaw a large book, in which all my fins. were written, 
„ K Kc. + But this was nothing to the viſion of S—— T——, 
(a girl of ten years and three quarters old), which takes up between 
three and four pages in the telling ; ſo that partly for the length, 
but principally becauſe I ſuſpe& Mr. J. Weſley intended it only 
for the ſolace of his babes and ſucklings, for whoſe uſe this diſ- 
courſe is not intended, I ſhall only point to the Journal where 
the wonderful adventure is related 4. For the ſame reaſon I ſhall 
paſs over many of the Dreams and Viſions. 

All theſe wonders were not worked for nothing. The Spirit 
of the Lord was gone out,, and it did not ſtop till it had mani- 
feſted itfelf, in the laſt efforts of its power, THE NEW BIRTH : 
But it went not out, as of old, in the „il, ſmall voice, but in 
ſtorms and tempeſts, in cries and extacies, in tumults and confu- 
ſion; and when Nature was exhauſted, then Grace had done its 


* Journ. from Oct. 27, 1934, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 133. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 94+ 
r Journ, from OR, 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 14!, & /e. 
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work. But he tells us, his correſpondents hearing of this frange 
affair, enquired of him how can theſe things be? They cautioned him 
not to regard viſions or dreams, or to fancy people had remiſſion of ſius 
becauſe of their cries or tears, &c, To this, he tells us, he anſwered ; 
« You deny that God does now work theſe effects: at leaſt that he 
.« works them in this manner. I affirm both. I have ſeen 
« very many perſons changed in a moment from the ſpirit of 
4 fear, horror, deſpair, to the ſpirit of love, joy, and peace. —What 
% J have to ſay touching viſions or dreams is this: I know ſeveral 
« perſons in whom this great change was wrought in a dream, or 
<« during a ſtrong repreſentation to the eye of their mind, of Chriſt 
e either on the Croſs or in glory *.“ 

But here unhappily, as 1s uſual in theſe matters, the ſymptoms 
of Grace and of Perdition were ſo interwoven and confounded with 
one another, that our Apoſtle himſelf is ſometimes at a loſs to diſ- 
tinguiſh the hand; and to determine, with certainty, who had 
the largeſt ſhare in the Worx, God or the Devir ; inſomuch that 
a Manichean might have greatly availed himſelf of this untoward 
circumſtance, Mr. J. Weſley had been grieved, and the Spirit 
of God had been grieved likewiſe, at the ſcandal given by ſome 
of his own flock, who “ blaſphemed the work, and imputed it 
<« either to Nature or the force of Imagination and Animal-ſpirits, 
« or even to the deluſion of the Devil +.” -“ Many (ſays he) were 
« deeply convinced; but none were delivered from that painful 
&« conviction. The Children came to the BiRTH, but there was not 
© ſtrength to BRING FORTH. I fear we have grieved the Spirit of 
e the jealous God by queſtioning his work J.“ Yet theſe pangs of 
the NEw BIRTH becoming, on certain occaſions, more violeat, and 
more general than ordinary, and even found to be taking and in- 
fectious, the Apoſtle himſelf was ſtaggered, and ſeemed ready to 
recant. Theſe ſymptoms I can no more impute to any natural 


* Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 48, 49. 
+ Ibid. p. 59. | 4 Ibid, p. 68. 
Vol. IV. 4 K & cauſe 
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e cauſe than to the Spirit of God. I make no doubt it was Sa AN 
* tearing them as they- were coming to Chriſt. And hence 
% proceeded thoſe grievous cries, whereby he might deſign both 
& to diſcredit the work of God, and to affright fearful people from 
„hearing that word whereby their Souls might be ſaved *.“ But 
ſince theſe Symptoms were univerſal and inſeparable from the new 
birth, J rather think, and I will venture to ſay, as it is only raiſ- 
ing the Catachreſis one ſtep higher, that the Devil was here 
only in the office of Man-Midwife to the new birth And Mr. 
Weſley himſelf, on ſecond thoughts, ſeems not much averſe to this 
conceit, as appears from the following relation.—“ I viſited (ſays 
„ he) a poor old woman a mile or two from the Town. Her 
trials had been uncommon ; inexpreſſible agonies of mind joined 
« with all ſorts of bodily pain, not (it ſeemed) from any natural 
% cauſe, but the direct operation of Satan: Her joys were now as 
c uncommon ; ſhe had little time to ſleep, having for ſeveral 
4 months laſt paſt ſeen, as it were, the unclouded face 2 God, and 
66 praiſed him day and night .“ 


CHAP. v. 


UCH was the EvancELic STATE of things when Mr. J. 

Weſley firſt entered on this Miniſtry : who, ſeeing himſelf 
ſurrounded with ſubjects fo harmonioufly diſpoſed to obey the 
touch of a maſter, thus triumphantly exults: “ Full as I was, I 
% knew not where to begin, till my Teſtament opened on theſe 
« words, I came not to call the Righteous, but Sinners, to repentance : 
« In applying which, my ſoul was fo enlarged, that methought I 
could have cried out (in another ſenſe than poor, vain Archimedes) 


* Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743. 
+ Journ, from July 20, 1749, to OR, 30, 1751, p. 60, 
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% Give me Where to ſtand, and I will Snare THE EarTu X.“ 
A bravado that would have ſuited Ignatius Loiola in his firſt ſlip- 
pery extacies in the mire, as the World has ſufficiently experienced. 
How it became our adventurer, on his firſt ſetting out, the World 
may be brought to know in good time. 

Here then was a Scene well prepared for a good Actor, and ex- 
cellently fitted up for the part he was diſpoſed to play, which, as 
we have ſaid, was that of an ArosrLE. And, to do him Juſtice, 
he hath exhibited it with ſuch ſplendor, that, of all the Apoſtolic 
gifts and graces, there is but one with which we find him not 
adorned, viz. the gift of tongues; and as to this, the learned Mr. 
J. Weſley may reply with the learned Paul, he already ſpoke with 
tongues more than they all, For the reſt, whether they were prophe- 
ſy —ſupernatural aids in his miniftry — healing the fick—cofting out De- 
vils—or infliting divine vengeance on his oppoſers, he had them all, as 
we underſtand by his journals, in abundant meaſure. 

We will begin (as 1s fitting) where he himſelf began, with de- 
claring his Miss10n. * A multitude of people got together in the 
e houſe, yard, and ſtreet, far more than my voice could reach, I 
“ cryed aloud to as many of them as could hear, All things are 
ce ready: come ye to the marriage. I then DELIVERED My Mxs- 
4 AGE. So before ten we took boat, &c. 4.“ Yet, like Moſes, 
he was at firſt a little mutinous.—“ From the directions I received 
from God this day, touching an affair of the greateſt importance, 
« could not but obſerve the miſtake of thoſe who aflert, God 
de will not anſwer your prayer unleſs your heart be wholly reſigned 
& to his will. My heart was not entirely reſigned to his will, Yet 
« know and am aſſured, he heard my voice, and ſent forth his 


« light and his truth f.“ 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov, 1, 1739. 
+ Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 29. 
1 Journ, from his embarking for Georgia, to his return tg London, p. 37. 
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ProPHEsY or Speaking by the Spirit, the firſt and moſt eſſential 
quality of a divine Meflenger, he had at will, © We had (ſays he) 
« a watch might at the Chapel : being weak in body, I was afraid I 
« could not go through it. But the longer I ſpoke, the more 
« ſtrength I had. Inſomuch that at twelve a clock all my weari- 
« neſs and weakneſs was gone; and I was as one refreſhed with 
&« wine *,” —* Several of the Gentry defired to ſtay at the meeting 
* of the Society, to whom I explained the nature of inward Reli- 
e gion, words flowing upon me faſter than I could ſpeak +.” — ] in- 
% tended to have given an exhortation to the Society. But as ſoon 
% as we met, the Spirit of Supplication fell upon us, ſo that I could 
hardly do any thing but pray and give thanks, till it was time 
% for us to part 1.“ But the Spirit ſoon came down in a torrent 
that took away all utterance.—“ In the evening the word of God 
e was indeed quick and powerful. Afterwards, I defired the men 
« as well as women to meet. But I could not ipeak to them. The 
« Spirit of prayer was fo poured apes us all, that we could only 
„ ſpeak to God FS.” 

The exterior aſſiſtances in his Miniſtry were no leſs fignal than 
the interior.“ Many were ſeated on a large wall adjoining, which 
« being built of looſe ſtones, in the middle of the Sermon all fell 
« down at once. I never Jaw, beard, nor read, of ſuch a thing 
« before, The whole wall and the perſons fitting upon it ſunk 
« down together, none of them ſcreaming out, and very few al- 
<« tering their poſture. And not one was hurt at all; but they ap- 
6 peared fitting at the bottom, juſt as they fat at the top. Nor 
e was there any interruption either of my ſpeaking, or of the at- 
6 tention of the hearers ||.” The next riſes in due gradation. An 
unruly mob became of a ſudden as harmleſs as the fones. Though, 


* Journ. from. Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 32. 

+ Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 87. 

t Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 84, 85. 
$ Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p- 104. 


Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 23. Fa 
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had they met, and oppoſed the miniſtry, 7ogether, one does not 
know what might have happened.—** The mob had Juſt broke 
open the door, when we came into the lower room; and exactly 
„ while they burſt in at one door, we walked out at the other. Nor 
did one man take any notice of us, though we were within five 
yards of each other *.“ Without doubt they were ſtruck Sind; 
though, in imitation of the modeſt ſilence of the Evangeliſt, who 
relates the like adventure of the bleſſed Jeſus, he forbears the ex- 
preſs mention of this ſtupendous miracle — The next and more 
powerful operation was on his female friends; and theſe, he as 
fairly ſtruck dumb - The whole multitude were filent, while I 
was ſpeaking. Not a whiſper was heard. But the moment I had 
* done, the Chain fell off their tongues. I was really ſurprized. 
% Surely never was ſuch a cackling made on the banks of Cayſter, 
* or the Common of Sedgmoor +.” And 7o chain up the tongues of 
five hundred cackling goſſips, he held, and with great reaſon, an 
exploit worth recording. Indeed he appears to have taken the moſt 
effectual method with them, that is, to out-clamour them: For 
thus he meaſures out his own Stentoronic voice. Obſerving that 
„ ſeveral fat on the ſide of the oppoſite hill, I afterwards deſired one 
to meaſure the ground; and we found it was ſevenſcore yards 
„ from the place where I had ſtood. Yet the people there heard 
perfectly well. I did not think any human voice could have 
reached ſo far J.” And as, on proper occaſions, every courteous 
Knight-Errant has condeſcended to let his hor/e into a ſhare of the 
adventure, ſo our Spiritual Martialiſt, unwilling to break ſo good 
a cuſtom, has divided (as St. Martin did his cloak with the Beg- 
gar) the next exploit of price with his Beaſt. My horſe was ex- 
e ceeding lame we could not diſcern what it was that was amuts, 
« and yet he could ſcarce ſet his foot on the ground. —My head 
4% ached more than it had done for ſome months (what I here aver 


* Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 57. 


7 Ibid. P- 96. : 
t Journ, from July 20, 1753, to Oct. 28, 175 P. 10. 
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& js the naked fact; let every man acconut ſor it as he ſees good). 
then thought, Cannot God heal either mau or beaſt, by any 
« means, or without any” Immediately my wearinefs and head- 
e ache ceafed, and my Horſe's lameneſs in the ſame inſſant. Nor 
& did he halt any more either that day or the next. "A very odd 
te accident this alſo *. 

Come we next to his Gir r oF HEALING. One of his miracles 
of this kind, had, it ſeems, been brought in queſtion ; on which 
occaſion, he thus explains himſelf—“ Miracle or no Miracle, the 
„ fact is plain. W. Kirkman is, I apprehend, ſtill alive and able 
« to certify for himſelf, that he had that cough threeſcore years, 
e and fince that time ſviz. the miraculous aid afforded him] it had 
e not returned +.” In the pamphlet where this extraordinary caſe 
was firſt recorded, Mr. Weſley aſks, Whether any one could ſup- 
poſe, that if he had performed it by his ſkill in phyſic, he ſhould 
not have been ready to do honour to himſelf rather than transfer 
that honour to another ? If Mr. Weſley be ſerious in this queſtion, 
he is the dupe of his ſpiritual ambition. The Character of a great 
Saint is infinitely more flattering to the Head of a Sect than that 
of a great Phyſician. — But to proceed. — © I adminiſtered the Sacra- 
e ment to R. A. Some years ago he found peace with God, and 
e was freed at once without any human means from a diſtemper 
& naturally incurable .“ But acute as well as chronical diſorders fly 
his ſacred preſence.—“ I found (ſays he) Mr. Lunell in ſo violent 
a fever that there was little hope of his life. He revived the mo- 
* ment he ſaw me, and fell into a breathing ſweat. He began to 
„recover from that time. Perhaps for this alſo was I ſent d. In 
e the evening I called upon Anne Calcut. She had been ſpeechleſs 
& for-ſome time. But almoſt as ſoon as we began to pray, God re- 


| * ſtored her ſpeech. - She then witneſſed a good confeſſion indeed. 


3 Journ. from Oct. 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 10, 1750, p. 123. 
+ Journ, from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 34. 
$ Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 34. 
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« ] expected to ſee her no more. But, ROM THAT HOUR, THE 
« FEVER LEFT HER, and in a few days ſhe aroſe and walked, glo- 
de rifying God *.] viſited ſeveral of the Sick. Moſt of them 
e were ill of the ſpotted Fever; which, they informed me, had 
been extremely mortal, few perſons recovering from it, But 
&« God had ſaid, HITHERTO sHALT THou coma. I believe there 
„Was NOT ONE with whom we were, but he recovered 4. . They 
* told me the Phyſician ſaid, he did not expect Mr. Meyrick would 
„ live till the morning. I went to him, but his pulſe was gone. 
« He had been ſpeechleſs and ſenſeleſs for ſome time. A few of 
us immediately joined in prayer (I relate the nated fact). Before 
& we had done, his ſenſe and his ſpeech returned. Now he that 
„will account for this by natural cauſes, has my free leave. I chuſe 
* to ſay, THis Is THE POWER oF GOD f.“ However, gracious as 
this free leave is, I would not, Reader! be the man to adviſe you 
to truſt to it. Saints are vindictive: He has fairly told you what he 
chuſes to call it. And after this, who can tell how far he may 
think the honour of God concerned in making ſo free with his 
Meſſenger as to take him at his word, having before ſolemnly aſ- 
ſured you, of © many living witneſſes which God hath given, that 
& Hrs hand 1s STILL ſtretched out to heal; and that ſigns and wonders 
% gre even Now, wrought by his holy Child Jesvs$?” 

From the cure of natural diſeaſes, proceed we to the ſupernatural, 
or, ſaving your preſence, to the casTING ovuT of DRVILS. Having 
related, by way of prelude, the extravagances of a furious female 
Demoniac of nineteen or twenty years of age, whom he ſet to 
rights without much ceremony; he proceeds immediately to another 
of the ſame Sex; but her he exorciſes in form, and according to 
the true Roman faſhion.—* I was ſent for to one in Briſtol—She 
« lay on the ground furiouſly gnaſhing her teeth, and after a while 


® Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 34+ 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 61. 
+ Journ. from Sept, 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p 81. 


$ Journ, from Aug, 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, Pp. 40. 
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<« roared aloud. It was not eaſy for three or four perſons to hold 
ce her, eſpecially when the name of Jeſus was named. We prayed ; 
ce the violence of her ſymptoms ceaſed, though, without a compleat 
« deliverance. In the evening being ſent for to her again, I was un- 
« willing, indeed afraid to go; thinking it would not avail; unleſs 
© ſome, who were firong in faith, were to wreſtle with God for 
« her, I opened my Teſtament on theſe words I was afraid, and 
« went and hid my talent in the earth. I ſtood reproved, and went 
immediately. She began ſcreaming before I came into the room, 
te then broke out into a horrid laughter mixt with blaſphemy, 
« grievous to hear. One who, from many circumſtances, appre- 
% hended a preternatural Agent to be concerned in this, asking, 
« How didſt thou dare to enter into a Chriſtian ? was anſwered, 
% She is no Chriſtian. She is mine. Q. Doſt thou not tremble at 
te the name of Jeſus? No words followed, but /e, ſhrunk back and 
« trembled exceedingly. Q. Art thou not encreaſing thy own dam- 
e nation? It was faintly anſwered, Ay, ay: which was followed 
« by freſh curſing and blaſpheming. My Brother coming in, ſhe 
e cried out, Preacher] Field-Preacher, I do not love field-preaching. 
„This was repeated two hours together, with ſpittings and all the 
« expreſſions of ſtrong averſion. And now it was that God ſhewed 
te he heareth the Prayer She was filled with peace, and knew that 
&« the Son of Wickeaneſs was departed from her.” —This is very well: 
The next is not inferior“ I was ſent for to Kingſwood again” 
[namely to the young woman with whom he preludes theſe at- 
chievements.] * A violent rain began juſt as I ſet out, fo that I 
„as thoroughly wet in a few minutes. Juſt at that time the 
„woman (then three miles off) cried out, Yonder comes Weſley gal- 
„ loping as faſt as he can, When I was come, I was quite cold 
and dead, and fitter for ſleep than prayer. She burſt out into a 
„ horrid laughter, and ſaid, No power, no power ; no faith, no faith: 
«© She is mine. Her Soul is mine, I have her, and will not let go. 
W We begged of God to increaſe our faith. One, who was clearly 


e convinced 
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% convinced this was no natural diſorder, ſaid, I think Satan is let 
& looſe. IFEAR HE WILL NOT STOP HERE ; and added, I command 
„ thee in the name of the Lord Jeſus, to tell if thou haſt com- 
« miſſion to torment any other Soul. It was immediately anſwered, 7 
% have ; L——y C—-r and & h F——5, two who lived at ſome 
* diſtance, and were then in perfect health *.” In which, I dare 
ſay, they did not long continue, after the Exorciſt had thus con- 
ſigned them over to Satan, now let looſe to do Mr. Weſley honour. 
But what is moſt material (if we may believe Him or his ſpiritual 
Coadjutor) is, that Mr. Weſley's new birth only makes the Chriſiian; 
and that the Devil hates feld-preaching, To evince theſe great 
Truths ſeems to have been the end both of the Poſſeſſions aud of 
the Exorciſms. PopERY and PuR1TANIsM, it is to be obſerved, 
have, at times, for the like righteous ends, received equal credit 
from the ſame reverend Teſtimonies, the Devil and the Prieſt : as 
the curious may read with pleaſure in the Detection of two famous 
impoſtures carried on in each of thofe Quarters, and recorded by the 
elegant pen of Dr. Samuel HarsNnET +, biſhop of Norwich, and 
afterwards Archbiſhop of York. By which we may gather, that the 
Inhabitants below are divided into Sects as well as thoſe above; and 


that there are Popiſh, Puritan, and Methodiſt, Divits; who have 


all, in their turns, been forced to anſwer to Interrogatories ; and to 
depoſe in honour of the Se& they perſecuted, at the expence of that 
to which they belonged. 

Such were the bleflings which Mr. Weſley beſtowed upon his 
Friends : for his Enemies he had other things in ſtore ; and thoſe 


no ſmall ones, the exterminating JUDGMENTS of HEAVEN. Yet 


{till the treatment was ſtrictly Apoſtolical. I preached (ſays he) 
« at Darlaſton, late a den of Lions: But moſt of the fierceſt of 
e them God had called away by A TRAIN OF AMAZING STROKES ; 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 92, 03, & leq. 
+ A declaration of egregious Popiſh impoſtures, c. Lond, 1603. Q. Declaration of Puri. 
tan impoftures, in the caſe of Darrel, &c. Lond. 1599, Q 
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% and thoſe that remain are now as lambs *,” The corrections, 
we ſee, as thoſe of Heaven ſhould, had their proper effe&.—«« J 
e preached at R „once a place of furious riot and perſecution; 
but quiet and calm, ſince the bitter Refor is gone to give AN Ac- 
&* COUNT OF HIMSELF To GoD+.”—* Hence we rode to T ; 
« where the Miniſter was ſlowly recovering from a violent fit of 
© the Palſy, with which he was ſtruck immediately after he had been 
„ preaching a virulent Sermon againſt the Methodiſis . —“ The 
Rev. Mr. — preached and inveighed very much againſt the 
novel ſect, the upſtart Methodiſis— Shortly after, he was to preach 
<« [the ſame ſermon again], He had named the text twice, when 
he was ſuddenly ſeized with a rattling in his throat, attended with 
<« a hideous groaning. He fell backward againſt the door of the 
% pulpit; was carried away, as it ſeemed, dead into the veſtry. In 
<* two or three days he recovered his ſenſes, and the Sunday follow- 
ing, DIED &.“ | 

<« One of the chief of thoſe who came to make the diſturbance 
4 on the firſt inſtant, had HANGED HIMSELF. A ſecond of them 
« had been for ſome days in ſtrong pain, and had many times ſent 
eto defire our prayers. A third came to me himſelf and confeſſed, 
he was hired that night and made drunk on purpoſe: But when 
« he came to the door, he knew not what was the matter, he could 
« not /f/ir nor open his mouth ||.” Here, by ill luck, the miracle 
_ ſuffers; for drunkenneſs alone is but too apt to deprive a man of 
his faculties of ſpeech and local motion. I was quite ſurprized 
«© when I heard Mr. R preach. That ſoft, ſmooth, tuneful 
„ voice, which he ſo often employed to blaſpheme the Work of God, 
& was loſt without hope of recovery. All means had been tried, 
but none took place, He now ſpoke in a manner SHOCKING To 


* Journ, from July 20, 1949, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 81. 

+ Journ, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 11. 

t Ibid. p. 23. 

§ Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 103, 104. 
| Journ, from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741. 
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% HEAR, &c. *—<©© Mr. C. ſpoke fo much in favour of the Rioters, 


te that they were all diſcharged—a few days after Mr. C. walking 
& oer the ſame field dropt down and ſpoke no more. Surely the 
* MERCY of God would not ſuffer a well-meaning man to be any 
longer a tool to Perſecutors 1. Calling at Newgate [in Briſ- 
„ tol] I was informed that the poor wretches under ſentence of 
« death were earneſtly defiring to ſpeak with me; but that it could 
not be: Alderman Beecher having juſt then ſent an expreſs order, 
« that they ſhould not. I ciT# Alderman Beecher to anſwer for theſe 
« Souls at the judgment ſeat of Chrift 4.“ 

In reviewing theſe JupG@MENTS (though fulminated with the air 
of one who had the divine Vengeance at his diſpoſal) I find ſome 
difference between his and thoſe inflicted by the Apoſtles. 

1. Their terrors fall upon Cheats and Impoſtors, ſuch as Ananzas 
and Sapphira; Elymas the Sorcerer, and Simon the Magician: 
Whereas the judgments of this new Apoſtle ſtrike only the mem- 
bers of his own Church, for oppoſing the tumults of feld. preaching, 
and the freaks of, what he calls, THE NEw BIRTH. 2. The Enc- 
mies of the infant Church were the Jewiſh Leaders; and they per— 
ſecuted in good earneſt ; yet all theſe, the Apoſtles left untouched, 
and reſerved them for a future reckoning. Mr. Weſley's Enemies 
are his own fellow-members ; and they perſecute in jeſt ; that is, 
they beat drums, they ring bells, and roar with the rabble ; yet 
theſe, with unrelenting rage, he cuts of for troubling him: while 
the anger of the holy Apoſtle, on the like occaſion, never roſe higher 
than a paſſionate wiſh d. Theſe differences, I leave Mr. Weſley to 
reconcile. There is another, which, I think, I may be able to 
account for myſelf. 3. When the Apoſtles puniſhed publicly, they 
as publicly pronounced ſentence. Thus to Sapphira, Bebold the feet 
of them which buried thy huſband are at the Door and ſhall carry thee 
out ; to Simon, Thy money periſh WITH THEE 3 and to Elymas, 


* Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 17 50, p. 79. 
+ Ibid, p. 108. + Ibid. p. 31. 
$ I would they were even cat off which trouble you, Gal, v. 12. 5 
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Now behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou ſhalt be 
lind But, in this very important affair, Mr. Weſley appears to have 
followed a better model, the practice of the InquisITION; where, 
though the Execution be with all the open pomp of bitter and un- 
charitable piety, the Sentence, it is well known, is ever pronounced 
in ſecret. In one inſtance indeed, he varies from his model; and, 
at Briſtol, commences, as we have ſeen, a regular proceſs againſt 
Mr. Alderman Beecher ; whom he ſummoneth, to give an account 
for /oft Souls, at the judgment ſeat of Chrift : But whether the Alder- 
man demurred ; or whether he excepted to the juriſdiction; or 
indeed what became of him, after he had been fo fairly cited, we 
no where learn. | | 
Theſe are ſome of the extraordinary Graces of which Mr. J. 
Weſley aſſumes the Privileges. But let not this faithful view of 
them, delivered in his own words, be miſtaken for a confutation. 
My purpoſe, here, is only to ſhew that he lays claim to them, 
and ſo becomes a proper Subject of the Arosrol ic TRS, by which 
we are enabled to diſcriminate all ſublunary Miſdom from that which 
is from above. And if, on the application now to be made, he can- 
not bear the zouch, it will be. our fault not to ſee him for the fu- 
ture, in his genuine rox of Deluder and Fanatic; which he has 
been long ſuſpected to have covered with another, namely, the 
FORM OF GODLINESS. 


CHAP; VL 


E come now to the application of this Sovereign Teſt, the 
Scourge and Confuſion of Impoſture. 

This wIsDpo FROM ABOVE, of which the Apoſtle ſo highly 

predicates, is, we fee, the ſame as Wiſdom revealed immediately 

from Heaven ; but, deſcending to Man, 1s adapted to the capacity 

of his Powers. So that heavenly and earthly wiſdom have this in 

common, 
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common, to be COMMUNICABLE, that is, To BE UNDERSTOOD. 
For to communicate nonſenſe, which is a nothing, is no commu- 
nication. When therefore we find a pretender to inſpiration, ſuch 
as JAcoB BEAMEN, delivering to us, under this Character, a heap 
of vnmeaning, or, what amounts to the ſame thing, unintelligible 
words, we reaſonably conclude, that if indeed, this / iſaom did 
come from above, it liath ſo degenerated in its way down, as to 
be ever unfit to return; but muſt be content, with the other lapſed 
Entities of celeſtial original, to ſeek employment amongſt fools and 
knaves, here below. Nor will the Apology of his illuminated Diſ- 
ciple *, in his book called The Way to divine Knowlege, at all mend 
the matter. When Jacob, (ſays he) like Elijah, in his Fizey 
„, CHARIOT, is caught up into ſuch heights, and ſees and relates 
& ſuch things as I cannot yet comprehend, I love and reverence 
„ him for being where I never was, and ſecing ſuch things as 
© he cannot make me ſee; juſt as I love and reverence St. Paul, 
„% &c. +.” The compariſon, we fee, is honourable ; though leſs 
appoſite than one could with : For here lies the difference between 
Jacob and Paul: the Roſecrucian talks largely of what he knew 
his reader could not underſtand ; and the Apoſtle, as Maſter of him- 
ſelf, though not of his Subject, more ſagely obſerves a religious 


* Mr, William Law. 

+ The wvay to DIVINE KNOWLEDGE, &c. p. 88, —Mr, John Weſley indeed, though 
no enemy to theſe ſuperb Vehicles, ſpeaks very diſreſpectfully of Jacob's ery Cat 
« can and muſt ſay thus much [of his Myſterium magnum | and that with as full 


« evidence, as I can ſay that two and two make four, it is moſt ſublime noulenic, 


& jnimitable bombaſt, fuſtian not to be paralleled.” Journal from Sept. 3, 1741, to 
Oct. 27, 1743. Another writer, who had the beſt means of being well informed, aſſures 
us, that this rey Chariot was not of Jewiſh but of German conſtruction, Jae. 
„% Böhmius Sutor Görlicenſis — Hic cum natura ipſa prochvis effet ad res abditas per— 
« yeſtigandas, et Rob, Fluddii ac Roſecrucianorum leita cognovitet, Theglogiam, 7gne 
** duce, imaginatione comite invenit, ipſis Pythagoricis numeris et Heracliti notis oh- 


e ſcuriorem —ita enim Chymicis imaginationibus et tanta verborum contuſtone et cali- 


„ gine omnia miſcet, ut ipſe {ib1 obſtrepere videatur.“ J. L. Moſhemii Inſt. Hitt, 
Eccl, ant. & recent. 
ſilence *. 
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ſilence v. But ſo will not Mr. Milliam Law, who is Maſter of 
neither. And who, without the bleffed Facob's fiery Chariot, can 
ſoar like him to the lunar region of loſt intellects; from whence 
he brings us theſe curioſities, = a hungry, wrathful, material fire— 
ſpiritual materiality = a mirrour of ſound—wrath turned into Sun and 
Stars - darkneſs into Earth - and mobility into Air: And informs us 
of theſe ſecrets, that /ife is defire ; that rage is the cauſe of hardneſs 
in a flint; meekneſs, of fluidity in water ; that earthly ſerpents are 
but tranſitory out-births of covetouſneſs, envy, pride and wrath ; and 
laſtly, that body is only coagulated or curdled ſpirit : with much 
more to the ſame purpoſe, that would diſgrace even Bedlam at full 
moon, 


CHA P. VII. 


AVING ſhewn this Viſdom to be, in its nature, coMMu= 
NICABLE, and ſo, cut off all the bold pretenſions of theſe 
MysT1cs, we come to what St. James makes its firſt and eſſential 
qualiry ; The wiſdom from above, ſays he, is FIRST, PURE ; rer 
Ae &yv1 E5w—l. e. pure, both from carnal and ſpiritual pollution. 
Now as Mr. Vm. Law begot METnoDIsM +, and Count Zin— 
Zendorf rocked the Cradle, it may not be improper, firſt of all, to 
examine heir pretenſions to this eſſential quality of heavenly wiſ- 
dom, purity. 8 | SH 
As purity reſpects practice, thoſe followers of the Count, the Mo- 
RAVIANS, give us little trouble. For to paſs by their open Hymn- 
book, a heap of blaſphemous and beaſtly nonſenſe; if we may 


* Ag dna pruale & de i A ννE,ẽ? 1 Cor. xii. 4. | 

+ © Meeting with Mr. Law's Chriſtian Perfection and ſerious Call the light flowed in ſo 

; * mightily on my ſoul, that every thing appeared in a new View, &c, &c.“ Journ. 

from Feb. 1, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, p. 29. g 
give 
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give credit to the yet unconfuted relations both in Print and in 
MS. (compoſed by their own Members, the Participants of their 
moſt ſacred myſteries), their practices in the conſummation of mar- 
riage, or, as their Ritual calls it, the Marriage Oeconomy, are ſo hor- 
ribly, ſo unſpeakably flagitious , that this People ſeems to have 
no more pretence to be put into the number of Chriſtian Sects than 
the TurLvPINs of the thirteenth Century; a vagabond crew of miſ- 


creants, who rambled over Italy, France, and Germany, under 


the title of Brothers and Sifters of the free Spirit; who, in ſpecu— 
lation, profeſſed that ſpecies of Atheiſm, called Pantheiſm; and 
in practice, claimed an exemption from all the obligations of mora- 
lity and religion. 

The BEHMENIS TS, indeed, have not extended the FREEDOM 
of their Spirit to this length; yet the Leader of the ſect, amongſt 
us, though manifeſting an exemplary abhorrence of all carnal im- 
purity, has fallen into the loweſt dregs of the Hhiritual; and hath 
written a large diſcourſe to recommend PAN THEIsM, a Doctrine ſo 
much ennobled by the Turlupms, of the thirteenth Century; ſo 
learnedly explained by the Carteſian Spinoſiſts, and ſo politicly 
concealed by the Chineſe Virtuoſi : which teaches, that there is 
but one univerſal Subſtance exiſting, of which, the Creature and 
Creator (if, after this, they are to be diſtinguiſhed) participate in 
common. The general principles of this unhappy Philoſophy, the 
Reader may find in the note below +, 


But 


* Mr, ]. Weſley, in a melancholy account, which, he ſays, he received of theſe Wretches 
at Bedford, inſerts the following particular“ Mr, Rimius has ſaid nothing to what might 
4% have been ſaid concerning their MAR RIACE Otconony, I know [faith the informer] a 
« hundred times more than he has written. But the particulars are tao ſhocking to 
« relate, I believe no ſuch things were ever practiſed before, no not amongſt the moſt 
&« barbarous Heathens.” Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p 74. 

+ ** Tt is the ſame impoſſibility for a thing to be created ont of nothing, as to be 
« created zy nothing, It is no more a part or prerogative of God's omnipotence 
te to create a Being out of nothing, than to make a thing to be without any one 
80 * quality of Being, in. it—Every creature 1s nothing elie than NaTuRE put into a 


« certain 
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But next to this mpurity of fanatic V dom which ſets NArukz 
in the throne of Gop, is that other, which ſeparates Rx Aso from 


certain form of exiſtence,” An Appeal to all that doubt or ovary the truths of the 
Goſpel, by W. Law, M. A. 1742, p. 8. 

„ That which thinks and wills in the ſoul, is that vExyY SsAUE unbeginning breath 
© which thought and willed in God, before it was breathed into the form of a human 
© ſoul ; and therefore it is, that Will and Thought cannot be bounded. The eſſences 
© of the ſoul were a breath in God before they became a living ſoul, they lived in God 
& before they lived in the created foul; and therefore the ſoul is a partaker of the 
« eternity of God, and can never ceaſe to be.“ P. 10. 

The creation of a ſoul is the bringing the powers of thinking and willing out of their 
te eternal ſtate in the one God, into a beginning ſtate of ſelf-conſcious life, diſtin& from 
„God. And this is God's omnipotent creating ability, that he can make the powers 
„of his own nature become creatural, living perſonal images of what he is in himſelf, 
% in a ſtate of visTINCT PERSONALITY from him.“ P. 12. 

& Tt js no more a property of the divine omnipotence to be able to annjhilate : a 
& ſoul, than to be able to make an eternal truth become a fiction of yeſterday. And 
© to think it a lefſening of the power of God, to ſay, that he cannot annihilate the 
„ ſoul, is as abſurd as to ſay, that it is a leſſening of the light of the Sun, if it cannot 
4 deſtroy or darken its own rays of light,” P. 17. | 

„% To ſuppoſe this or any other MATERIAL world to be made out of nothing, has 
all the ſame abſkrdities in it as the ſuppoling angels and ſpirits to be created out of 
© nothing, All the qualities of all beings are eternal. —All qualities, properties, or 
& whatever can be aſlirmed of God, are ſelf- exiſtent and neceſſarily-exiſtent. Self and 
& neceſſary exiſtence is not a particular attribute of God, but is the general nature 
* of every thing that can be affirmed of God. All qualities and properties are ſelf- 
„ exiſtent in God. It follows undeniably that EvERY CREATED. THING, MUST HAVE 
4% ITS WHOLE NATURE PROM, AND OUT OF, THE DIVINE NATURE.” P. 23, 24. 

% Properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing can BEGIN to be. The beginning of every 
« thing is nothing more than its beginning to be in a new „late. No quality or 
ee power of nature then began to be; but ſuch qualities and powers as had been 
© from all eternity began then to be in a new /ate, Aſk what fire, light, darkneſs, air, 
& water, and earth are; they are and can be nothing elſe but ſome ETERNAL THINGS, 
„ gECOME groſs, finite, meaſurable, diviſible and tranftory : For if there could be a 
13 temporal fire that did not {pring out of eternal firc, then there might be time that 
& did not come out of eternity.” P. 114, 115. 

& Will any one now call theſe things go ſpeculations ? Can any thing be thought 
© of, more woRTHY of God, more CONFORMABLE to Nature, or more CONSONANT to 
all revealed Religion?“ P. 118. 


Grace, 
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Gn Ack. It is “ a point we CHIEFLY INSsTsT UPoN, (ſays Mr. ]. Ki 
« Weſley, the pillar and ground of Methodiſm) that orthodoxy or N 1 
* RIGHT OPINION is, at beſt, but a very ſlender part of Religion, | || 
© IF ANY PART OF IT AT ALL X.“ Here we ſee REASON is, as þ | 
it were, diſcarded from the ſervice of RELIGION, and from its [} i 
attendance on GRACE: though one part of the office of the Holy "i 
Spirit be fo lead us into all truth, For when Reaſon is no longer 
employed to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong in Opinions, Reli- N 
gion hath no further connexion with it. And what occaſion for f 
its ſervice when the diſtinction, we are told, is of ſo little conſe- 
quence? And yet if we once agree to ſeparate Reaſon from Reli- 
gion, Piety will ſoon degenerate into Superſtition or Fanaticiſm. 
But the Piety of the firſt ages had a different eſſence: it was then 1 
the glory of the Goſpel to be a reaſonable Service. By this qua- 
lity it was diſtinguiſhed from the various modes of Gentile Wor- 
ſhip, which entirely conſiſted in the fanatic Raptures of their Pro- 
phets, and the Superſtitious Rites of their Prieſts. Articles of be- 
lief, or a formula of Faith, they left to thoſe Innovators who had 
now pretended to bring in Reaſon for the regulation of Religion ; 
orthodox or right Opinion being (on the principles of theſe antient 
Maſters of the Mob, the ſupporters of Paganiſm) at bet but a very 

dender part of Religion, if any part of it at all. On the other hand, 
St. Paul conſidered right Opinion as a full third part, at leaſt, of Re- 
ligion ; where ſpeaking of the three great ſupports which the Maſ- 
ter-builder, the HoLy SyirIT, had provided for the Chriſtian- 
Church, he makes this, of right opinion, to be one. The fruit of 
the Spirit (ſays he) is in all GooDNEss and RIGHTEOUSNESS and 
TRUTH +. For by Gecodneſs | 18 meant the conduct of Particulars 
to the Whole; and conſiſts in the exemplary habits of focal virtue: 
and this refers to CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. By righteouſneſs & is ih! 
meant the conduct of the Whole to Particulars ; and conſiſts in that (ol 


* Mr. J. Weſley's Plain account, &c p. 4. Wl 
+ Eph. v. . 4 "Ayaluourmn, & Amar, Ly 4 


% Yor, IV. | 4 NI equal 
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equal gentleneſs of Government, where Church-Authority is made 
to coincide with the private rights of Conſcience ; and this refers 
to CHRISTIAN DisciPLiNE. And by Truth * is meant the conduct 
of the Whole and of Particulars to one another, mutually ; and 
conſiſts in Orthodoxy or right Opinion; and this refers to CHRISTIAN 
DocTRINE. So different an Idea had St. Paul of RErticion from 
what this over-zealous man hath been led to entertain of it. No 
leſs was the difference, which the firſt Reformers from the errors of 
Popery, entertained of it; who, for the ſake of right opinion, occa- 
ſioned ſo many revolutions in Civil as well as in ſpiritual Syſtems ; 
the perverſity of men turning, as it had before done, the meſſage 
of peace into a ſword + How much then had all theſe to anſwer 
for, if right opinion be at beſt but a ſlender part of Religion, if any part 
of it at all. Without doubt, Mr. Weſley has, by this declaration, 
provided well for the fortune of his own Sect, amongſt all deno- 
minations of Chriſtians. But what obligations the Church of Eng- 
land (of which he profeſſes himſelf a member) has unto him for 
thus ſhortening the labours of the Popiſh Miſſionaries, he would do 
well to confider. Such eſcapes as theſe, I ſuppoſe, they were, 
which occaſioned the reports of his preaching Popery to his Fol- 
lowers; a calumny of which he bitterly complains: and not with- 
out reaſon : for, to do him juſtice, I believe he has as little regard 
to the intereſts of Popery as any oi his hearers ; and as much to 
his Own: the truth ſeems to be this. He could not find a better 
mean of ſecuring the honour of his own pretenſions than by this 
extraordinary declaration. He faw the exact reſemblance there is 
between his Saints and thoſe of the Church of Rome, at the time 
of the NEW BIRTH. This might lead reflecting men to conclude, 
that the Original of both was the ſame. Yet as the Popiſh and 
Proteſtant opinions, or Articles of faith, are very oppoſite to one 
another, the God of Truth (while Truth was ſuppoſed to conſti- 


* Aube. 


+ Matt. x. 34. Think not that I am come to ſend peace on earth, I came not to ſend peace, 
but a ſword. | 


tute 
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tute a principal part of Religion) could never be believed to have 
any thing to do with the new birth, whether Popiſh or Proteſ- 
tant. Nothing then was left for thoſe who had deſerted Nature, | i 
but to aſcribe both to Enthuſiaſm or Demonianiſm. To avoid this 10 
diſgrace, Mr. Weſley rather chuſes to let Popery ſhare with him in "hu | 
the glory of divine communications, and expreſly vouches for the | 
Miracles wrought at the tomb of Abbe Paris *. Now this conceſ- * 
ſion could be no otherwiſe ſupported than by inculcating the notion, | 
that errors in Faith have ſo little to do with Religion, that they | 
are no bar or impediment to the higheſt favours of the Holy Spirit. { 
Ie is the point (ſays he) we chiefly inſiſt upon, that Orthodoxy or right 
opinion is at beſt but a very flender part of Religion, if any part f 
it at all, Great reaſon likewiſe had he to 1ns1s8T on THIS poi Nr, 
on another account, namely the Character he hath given of his 
own Saints. © The more (ſays he) I converſe with this People, 
„ the more I am amazed. That God had wrought a great work 
« 15 manifeſt, And yet the main of them are not able to give a : 
&* rational account of the plaingſt principles of Religion.” Nor is this 
obſervation confined to the People. He had made a proſelyte of Mr, 
D. vicar of B, And to ſhew he was no diſcredit to his Maſter, 
he delivers him to us under this Character —“ He ſeemed to ſtag- 
« ger at nothing; though as yet his under/tanding is not opened +." 
He then attempts at the cauſe of this ſtrange Phenomenon. ft is 
e plain, God begins his work at the Heart; then the inſpiration 
& of the Higheſt giveth znderſtanding J. But this ſolution, though 
it be in Scripture language, is neither Scripture doctrine nor hiſtory. 
In the firſt propagation of Religion, God began with the ander- 
flanding ; and rational conviction won the heart, When the Holy 
Ghoſt fell on the Difciples at the day of Pentecoſt, he devout men 
of every nation under heaven heard them ſpeak in their own tongues. 


®* Journ, from July 20, 1749, to Oct. zo, 1751, p. 23. 

+ Journ, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 11. 

t Journ, from Nov, 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 121. 

4 M 2 But 


* 
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But what? Not the jargon of fanatic movements, but the wwor- 
derful works of God, i. e. they heard them give a rational account 
of the various parts of God's religious Diſpenſations to Mankind, 
It was juſt the ſame on all other occaſions : when the Spirit firſt 
fell upon Believers, they prophefied; that is, they explained the 
Scriptures of the Prophets. But the diſſenſion amongſt the Corin- 
thians ſet this matter in the cleareſt light, and ſhews that the fir/? 
effect of inſpiration is to give underſtanding. Their underſtanding 
was ſo inlarged by all ſpiritual gifts, that the work not having been 
begun at the Heart, they abuſed theſe advantages to the violation 
of Charity. But, for this diſcordancy, between 5576 Miſſion and 
St. Paul's, he has a ſalvo: he obſerves occaſionally, in ſeveral places 
of his journal, “that God zow not only does a new work, but by 
ned ways.” This ſolution of our ſpiritual Empirie, puts one in 
mind of the Quack in Moliere, who having placed the /zver on the 
left ſide, and the Heart on the right, and being told that the ſtruc- 
ture of the parts was certainly otherwiſe, replied, Oui, cela etoit. 
autre fois ainſi; mais nous avons change tout cela, & nous faiſons 
maintenant la medecine d'une methode toute nouvelle. — But though 
he talks of the underſtandiug coming after, this is only to put off 
his babes of grace, to latter lammas : Which he has plainly enough 
infinuated in a parallel between the work carried on in England 
and in America. I now (ſays he) looked over Mr. Prince's Chri/- 
„ ſian Hiſtory. What an amazing difference is there in the manner 
e wherein God has carried on his work in England and in America! 
„ There, above an hundred of the eſtabliſhed Clergy, men of age 
and experience, and of the greateſt note for ſenſe and learning 
<< jn thoſe parts, are zealouſly engaged in the wor. Here, almoſt 
„the whole Body of the aged, experienced and learned clergy, 
« are zealcuſly engaged againſt it: a few, but a handful of raw 
young men, engaged in it: without name, learning, or EMI- 
* NENT SENSE ! And yet by that large number of honourable men 
« the work ſeldom flouriſhed above fix months at a time; and 
then 
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then followed a lamentable and general decay, before the next 
revival of it: Whereas that which God hath wrought by theſe 
« deſpiſed inſtruments hath continually increaſed for fifteen years 
e together *.” Now, what is this but to tell us, that the ander- 
Aanding hath nothing, and will have nothing, to do in the work ? 
On the whole, therefore, we conclude, That that Viſdom which 
diveſts the Chriſtian Faith of its Truth, and the teſt of this Truth, 
Reaſon, and reſolves all mto internal feelings, into myſtic ſpiritua- 
liſm, and extatic raptures, inſtead of giving it the manly ſupport of 
MORAL DEMONSTRATION, That this, I ſay, can never be the wi/- 
dom which is from above, whoſe characteriſtic attribute is Purity. 
Thus, on a fair trial, theſe illuminated Doctors have, at their very 
firſt entrance, excluded themſelves from their high pretenſions: 
Principles like theſe always coming from Spiritual impurity: and 
often leading, as we have ſeen, iuto the very ſink of the carnal. 


C HAP. VIII. 


UT now, had it been our good fortune to have found the mat- 
ter otherwiſe ; and that the Wi/uom enquired after had reſted 
upon that foundation on which cele/tial 1;/dom muſt neceflarily 
ſtand (and this it might well do, though it came not immediately 
from the Fountain-head of Purity; as the unbroken Citerns of Holy 
Writ were amply ſufficient to ſupply theſe living waters); our next 
buſineſs would be to profecute the inquiry, and to apply the other 
apoſtolic marks to theſe pretending Sectaries. 

Of theſe marks, the firſt only (which has been ſo amply diſ- 
cuſſed) namely purity, reſpects the NaTurE of the //7/dom from {1 
above; or, in other words, the Doctrines taught. All the reſt, WM 
which follow, concern the MANNER of teaching, or the Conduct of 


* Journ. from July 20, 1758, to Oct, 28, 1754, P. 43+ 
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the Teachers. We are not therefore to ſtop ſhort in our enquiry, 
becauſe we may have found that the mark of purity has anſwered to 
the touch; though Mr. J. Weſley (who aſſures us that he preaches 
nothing but the doctrine of the Church of England) thinks this 
ſufficient to ſatisfy all reaſonable men concerning his conduct. 1 
« ſimply deſcribed (ſays he) the plain old Religion of the Church r 
« England, which is now almoſt every where ſpoken againſt, under 
te the name of METHopismM *.“ If Methodiſm be ſpoken againſt, thoſe 
who cenſure it, could mean neither an old nor a new Religion, ſince 
the word ſignifies only the manner of propagating either one or the 
other. And, of all men, Mr. Weſley ſhould beſt know the mean- 
ing of the term; ſince it was not a nick-name impoſed on the Set 
by its enemies, but an appellation of honour aſſumed by, and be- 
ſtowed. upon, themſelves. If therefore they preach only 7he plain 
o Religion of the Church of England, they could mean nothing, by 
Methodiſin, but the manner of preaching it; for the thing itſelf needed 
no other name of diſtinction than that which it had already. Why 
then will Mr. J. Weſley ſo groſsly miſrepreſent his Adverſaries as to 
jay, that when they Peak againſt Methodiſm, they ſpeak againſt the 
plain old Doctrine of the Church of England? fince he himſelf has 
taught them to call methodi/m (and they might well have called it 
by a harder name) the manner, in which he and his followers at- 
tempt to propagate this plain old Religion. 

However, ſtrip him of his prevarication and his fophiliry, and 
we find him plainly enough declaring, . That the manner of preach- 
„ing, ſo it be ui which is preached, ought to give no offence.” 
And, to this purpoſe, he relates the following converſation : © A 
« ſerious Clergyman deſired to know, In what point we differed 
« from the Church of England? 1 anſwered, To the beſt of my 
„ knowlege, in none. The Doctrines we preach are the Doctrines 
« of the Church of England. Indeed, the fundamental doctrines of 
« the Church, clearly laid down both in her Prayers, Articles, and 
4% Homilies 4.“ . 


* Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 90. + Ibid, p. 81. 5 
| : 4 
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Be this never ſo true, yet it will ſtill be as true that the moſt 
holy things may be depraved, in paſting through impure hands; 
and that, RIGHT oPI1NION, which inſpires wiſdom and promotes 
peace, may then ſerve for nothing but to turn the heads and hearts 
of men to folly and diſſention, otherwiſe naturally framed and diſ- 
poſed to profit by the truth. Indeed, aranaTic MAR of preach- 
ing, though it were the doctrine of an Apoſtle, may do more harm, 
to Society at leaſt, thin a modeſt revival of o ſpeculative hereſſes, 
or, than the invention of new ; ſince it tends to bewilder the Rea- 
ſon of ſome, to inflame the Paſſions of others; and, in that ſtate of 
things, to ſpread: diſorder and diſturbance throughout the whole 
Community. And in ſubjection to the civil Community was the 
_ Goſpel firſt preached ; and under the protection of it was it, at length, 
every where eſtabliſhed. For, what does FIELD-PREACHING (for 
inſtance) imply, but a famine of the Word, occaſioned by a total 
negle& in the fpiritual Paſtors appointed by Law? And what can it 
produce, but ſtrong reſentments in behalf of the Miniſters of Reli- 
gion, thus 1njuriouſly treated? What can be the iſſue of the xgEw 
BIRTH, attended with: thoſe infernal throes and frightful agitations 
fo graphically deſcribed in the Journals of Mr. J. Wefley, but high 
ferments in behalf of Religion itſelf, thus ſcandalouſly diſhonoured 
and traduced ?' 1 es 3 | 

The facred Writer himſelf, who delivered this Tesr for the trial 
of theſe Mens pretenſions, was unqueſtionably in theſe ſentiments, 
« that a ſanatic Spirit did more miſchief in the mode of teaching, 
than an erroneous one, in the matter taught;“ ſince, of half a dozen 
marks recommended for this purpoſe, the firſt only is applicable 
to the docſrine; all the reſt concern the manners of the Teacher. 

Nay, what is more, we have Mr. J. Weſley himſelf, for once, 
on the fide of the Apoſtle, where he ſays, that it is a point he chiefly 
inſifts upon, that ORTHODOXY or RIGHT OPINION i, af beſt, but a 
_ wery ſlender part of Religion, if any part of it at all, The Operation 

of Religion on the heart therefore (which with him is the ſame as 
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on the fancy, and manifeſts itſelf in corporeal agitations) f is the prin- 
cipal point, But 7515, altogether reſolves itſelf into > the manner of 
propagating the Faith. 

Yet ſtill it may be diſputed, Who it is that becomes anſwerable 
for the diforders accaſioned by this neu mode or method of propagat- 
ing Religion? Is it Mr. J. Weſley, or 1s it his Adverſaries? He, 
I make no queſtion, will exculpate hinifelf by the direction of St. 
Paul to Timothy—9 preach the word, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon. 
Which implies, he thinks, that the manner can never be amiſs, or 
made chargeable with blame. | 

But he would infer more from the Text than'it will bear ; and 
miſapply it, into the bargain. This direction relates to time only, 
which is but one of the many circumſtances attending the manner 
of preaching ; and that one, in which the abuſe is leaſt material. 
The application (as we ſay) is no leſs faulty. The direction is 
confined to the ſtate of things hen exiſting ; when the ſuffering 
Church had ſo few opportunities to preach the word, that all, whe- 
ther ſeaſonable or unſeaſonable, were with reaſon to be laid hold on. 
When the Church was once eſtabliſhed, and fixed and ſeaſonable 
times were appointed for holy offices, then (as every one may ſee) 
to fly to the unſeaſonable would be factious, and a breach of the 
diſcipline of that Church, of which the tranſgreſſor profeſſed him- 
ſelf a member. To judge, therefore, of the integrity of Mr. J. Weſ- 
ley's conduct, we muſt turn from the directions which St. Paul gives 
for his own times, to thoſe which St. James gives for all times. 
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C H A P. IX. 


ND this leads us on, in our Enquiry. The Wiſdom from 

above (ſays this Apoſtle) is firſt pure, then PEACEABLE,— To 
be PEACEABLE is a leading quality in its general Character. A Choir 
of Angels uſhered in the Advent of the Son of God, with peace, 
good will towards men *, And He himſelf, on his departure from 
us, bequeathed it to us, as his deareſt legacy : Peace I leave with 
you ; my peace I give unto you +, Now that which the FArHER 
proclaimed, which the Sox beſtowed, muſt needs be of the office of 
the Hol v Gnosr to maintain. Whatever form of godlineſs, there- 
fore, hath not this Characteriſtic mark, can never reaſonably be 
deemed of heavenly extraction. 

That the propagation of Mezhodi/m hath occaſioned many and 
great violations of peace, Mr. Weſley hath amply ſhewn 1 in the | Jour- 
nalary hiſtory of his Adventures. 

But as in all conteſts between party and party, the blame is re- 
ciprocally thrown upon one another; before we come more directly 
to adjuſt the ſhare which may be fairly caſt upon Methodiſin, it may 
be uſeful previouſly to inquire into that Zemper which makes for 
peace; for we may be reaſonably well aſſured, that the fault lieth 
not in that quarter where ſuch a temper is found, Now our bleſſed 
Redeemer, who ſo earneſtly recommends his peace to us, hath given 
us directions how to preſerve it: Be ye therefore wiſe [ pporiua, Ru- 
DENT] as Serpents, and harmleſs as Doves J. 

And he, who gave his Followers no precept, regarding life and 
manners, which he did not eminently recommend by his own ex- 
ample, . was the molt perfect pattern of ianocence, under the direc- 


* Luke ſi. 14. + John xiv. 27. 
1 Matt. x. 16. 80 a gain, IWho is that faithful aud wiſe [ ®zinp®, prudent] Servant 2 
Matt. xxiv. 45. 
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tion of PRUDENCE 3 as appears in his dextrous evaſions to captious 
queſtions of the Jewiſh Leaders, who wanted matter to inflame the 
people againſt him; in his avoiding the People when thus inflam- 
ed; and, above all, in his declining an untimely promulgation of his 
Meſſiah-Charafler ; which would either have occaſioned civil com- 
motions, or have endangered his life before he had compleated his 
Miniſtry. The firſt inſtance of this conſummate prudence is too im- 
portant not to be more particularly explained. There came to 
« him (ſays St. Mark) the Chief Prieſts and Scribes, and the 
% Elders, and fay unto him, By what authority doſt thou theſe 
things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jeſus anſwered 
&« and ſaid unto them, I will alſo ask of you one queſtion, and 
% anſwer me, and J will tell you by what authority I do theſe 
„things. The baptiſm of John, was it from Heaven, or of Men? 
„ anſwer me. And they reaſoned with themſelves, ſaying, If we 
&« ſhall ſay, From heaven; he will ſay, Why then did ye not 
believe him? But if we ſhall ſay, Of men; they feared the 
% People: For all men counted John that he was a Prophet in- 
© deed. And they anſwered and ſaid unto Jeſus, We cannot tell. 
And Jeſus anſwering, faith unto them, Neither do I tell you, by 
« what authority i do theſe things *.“ 

A dire@ anſwer to this queſtion, apparently reaſonable, and urged 
by thoſe who had authority to demand it, muſt have immaturely re- 
vealed what the deſtined Miniſtry of Jeſus made neceſſary to be 
kept ſecret. And yet, to evade the queſtion, in ſuch a manner as 
was ſufficient to ſatisfy Authority, needed all that divine prudence 
with which the Author of our Salvation was endowed, He there- 
fore replies, © Furſt, anſwer me this queſtion concerning John.” 
The queſtion was reaſonable, conſidered in the view of an argu- 
ment ad hominem ; it was reaſonable, from the force it had in itſelf: 
For if it ſhould appear, that that queſtion had not been determined 
un the caſe of John, it was evident from their own conduct, that 


* Chap, xi. 27, &. ſeg. 
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the juriſdiction of the Sanhedrim was not violated by any man's 
declining to anſwer one of the ſame import. Further, the queſ- 
tion was reaſonable and proper in itſelf. John publicly profeſſed 
himſelf the forerunner of Jetus : So that if it were neceſſary for the 
Sanhedrim to come at the true knowlege of the general Caſe, they 
ſhould have begun with John. This, the natural order of a judicial 
proceeding required. Nor would the Chief Prieſts have been back- 
ward to anſwer it, in either view. But here lay the difficulty; the 
People were of one opinion concerning John, and the Sanhedrim of 
another. This embarras ſilenced them. And in our Saviour's 
taking advantage of that circumſtance conſiſts the divine dexterity 
of his exemplary prudence. Neuber do I ell you (ſays he) by what 
authority I do theſe things. As much as to ſay, Both on my prin- 
ciples and on your own, a previous queſtion 1s firſt to be re- 
ſolved, namely, concerning the baptiſm of John. When you have 
anſwered this, then comes my time to anſwer yours: But till then, 
you have no right to inſiſt upon an anſwer,”— Such inſtances of 
Prudence, and ſo divinely managed, made St. Paul, where in his 
Epiſtle to the Epheſians he diſtinguiſhes (in the twofold Character 
of the bleſſed Jeſus) between his office of Redeemer from Sin, and 
Preacher of Righteouſneſs, expreſs his latter office in theſe empha- 
tic words, He hath abounded towards us in all wiſdom and rvRU- 
DENCE “, cope & Sori. Which, as appears by what follows, 
the Apoſtle makes to conſiſt in his Maſter's ſuiting and adapting the 
various Revelations of his Will to the peculiar ſeaſons and occa- 
ſions when the knowlege of it was become uſeful to the furtherance 
of the Faith. Having (ſays St. Paul) made known unto us the Myſ- 
tery of bis will according to his good pleaſure, which he hath purpoſed 
in himſelf; that in the diſpenſation of the fulneſs of time he might gather 
together in one, all things in Chriſt, Sc. By which the [Apoſtle 
ſeems principally to have in mind that obſcure and backward inti- 
mation, which, for ſome time, kept hid from his Diſciples this 


* Chap. i. 8. 
4 N 2 zuyſtery 
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myſtery of his will; the uſual title given by the ſacred Writers to the 
calling in of the Gentiles into the Church of Chriſt. The prudence 
of which conduct is obvious. The Goſpel was to be firſt offered 
to the Jews. But their reception of it was ſo unkind, that, had 
the Apoſtles been then acquainted with this Myftery, they had been 
tempted to turn to the Gentiles, before the miſſion to the Jews had 
been fairly compleated. When that was accompliſhed, the my/tery 
was revealed, 1n all its ſplendor, to St. Peter. | 
On the whole, therefore, we ſee, that THE PEACEFUL CHA- 
RACTER 1S THAT, WHERE INNOCENCE IS UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF PRUDENCE, Emancipated from this direction, Innocence becomes 
a prey both to itſelf and to others; and is, either actively or paſ- 
fively, the perpetual ſource of Diſcord. 
Let us ſee, now, the regard our new Miſſionaries profeſs to pay to 
this precept and example of their Maſter. Human PRUDENcE has, 
ſome how or other, ſo highly offended Mr. J. Weſley, that he 
ſcruples not to call it, the MysreErRyY or IN Tur and the orF- 
SPRING OF HELI..— I believe (ſays he) it pleaſed God to bleſs the 
« firſt Sermon moſt, becauſe it gave moſt offence, being indeed an 
« open defiance of that my/tery of iniquity which the World calls 
% PRuUDENCE *.“ As he here informs us, Who gave it that Name, 
one might be apt to ſuppoſe he meant, the Prudence of the unjust 
Stexward, which is indeed the my/tery of Iniquity, did not he himſelf 
forbid us to underſtand it in this ſenſe, by fairly telling us that he 
meant, what the World calls CHRISTIAN Prudence. And as bad as 
the World is, I think it never qualified the prudence of the unjuſt 
Stezvard with that attribute.“ God, deliver me, and all that ſeek 
| him in ſincerity, from what the World calls CHRISTIAN Pay- 
| % DENCE +.” And again, to a friend who approved not of his 
field-preaching, ** — I fear that ofspring of Hell, worldly or myſtic 

* PRUDENCE, hath drawn you away from the ſimplicity of the 


* Journ, from Feb. 1, 1737-3, to his return from Germany, p. 12. 


| Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, T. 13. | 
! | | & (Gof- 
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“ Goſpel *.“ Tf his averſion to Prudence be thus great, his enmity 
to thoſe, amongſt whom it is uſually found, can ſcarce be thought 
leſs, from the hard words he gives whenever he ſpeaks of them.— 
* Mrs. Baddiley (ſays he) deſired me to go up to her Son, who had 
* been out of order for ſome days. For a year or two he was a 
pattern to all the family, till he began to converſe more with 
% GOOD SORT OF MEN, He then grew cooler and cooler in the 
% ways of God, and in a few months quitted the Society .“ —* It 
is abſolutely needful for ſuch a one as me to follow the wiſe ad- 
de vice of Mr. Herbert. And this, I bleſs God, I can, in ſome 
e meaſure, do, while I avoid that 2anNE OF ALL RELIGION, the 
Company of GOOD $ORT OF MEN, as they are called, Perſons 
* who have a liking to, but no SENSE of, Religion 18 [i. e. no ex- 
tatic feelings or the pains of the new ht, &c.] But theſe in- 
% ſenſibly undermine all my reſolution, and ſteal away what little | | | 
& ZEAL I have ;“ i. e. perſuade him to be feaceab/-. 110 
And again, ſpeaking of one of his Backſliders, he ſays -“ bur | 
indulging himſelf in nanmLEss CoMPANY he firſt made ſhipwreck | 
of his ZEAL, and then of his Faity$.” In this I think he is {110 
right, The Zeal and the Faith of a Fanaric are ſuch exact tallies i 
to one another that I have no couception how either can exiſt alone, 
They came into the World together to diſturb Society and diſhon— 
our Chriſtianity ; and they muſt go out together before the One can 
regain its peace, or the other its dignity. 
On the whole, we find that Mr. J. Weſley is, by his own con- 
; feſſion, entirely deſtitute of that temper «which makes for peace: If 


therefore his preaching be attended with tumults and diſorders, we 
cannot but aſcribe it to the want of that quality, which the 
Founders of our holy Religion made eſſential to the ſucceſsful pro- 
pagation of the GS“ of Peace, namely, prUDENCE. It is true, 


8 — $ . 
* 


* Journ. from Aug, 12, 1738, to Nov. I, 1739, p. 56, 57. | 5 1 f 
+ Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 31. 47 
T Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. I, 1739, p-. 31. | 
& Journ. from his embarking for Georgia, to his return to London, p. 41, 
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Mr. Weſley, as we have ſeen, throws the whole fault of theſe tu- 
mults on the Dev1ii. ; and this may be allowed him in the ſenſe that 
every paultry Pilferer and Sabbath-breaker is uſed to do. But if 
we ſeek for the more immediate cauſe, we ſhall find it much nearer 
hand. The Roman Satiriſt pretended, 


- Nullum Numen abeſt, ſi fit PRuDENTIA. 


IV here PRUDENCE governs, mo Gd is wanting to keep the world in 
order. We may ſay, with more ſobriety and truth, that where 
IMPRUDENCE takes the lead, there needs no Devil to throw it into 
confuſion. What, for inſtance, more ſtrongly tends to tumult and 
diſorder than for One who profeſſes to propagate only the plain old 
Religion of the Church ef England, to ſet at nought its eſtabliſhed 
Diſcipline, by invading the province of the parochial Miniſter ; by 
aſſembling in undue places and at unfit times; by ſpeaking evil of 
Dignities, in ſcurrilous invedives againſt the Governors and Paſtors 
of the national Church? Inſolences of this nature provoke warm 
and ill-inſtru&ed men to demand juſtice on the offenders: Which 
not being at hand (as the intereſts of Society will not, always, per- 
mit the Magiſtrate to enforce it, where the inſults on his office 
are covered with the pretences of Religion), Particulars are but too 
apt to ſeek that in a tumultuary and criminal way, which all the 
providence of Government, and all the equity of Law, are but 
barely ſufficient to adjuſt, with ſuch diſcretion, as, that while the 
dignity of the State is vindicated, the rights of Religion are not in- 
fringed. 5 i 
Nor will that fanatic Apology, which is ever at hand, be any 
excuſe for them in the commiſſion of their diſorders ; namely, 
« That the violation , peace amongſt men ſerves to advance the 
peace of God; our bleſſed Maſter having himſelf declared, that he 
was not come to ſend Peace on earih, but a ſword.” Now the ſame 
Spirit which diſpoſes them to apply to their own caſe all thoſe de- 
clarations concerning the firſt extraordinary ſtate of the Goſpel, hin- 
ders them from ſceing, that theſe words of Jeſus reſpect only the 


accidental 
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accidental and tranſient ſtruggle of the then expiring Powers of 
darkneſs; but that the heavenly Proclamation of peace 1owards men, 
declares the genuine and conſtant fruits of God's good-will to his 
Creatures: that the fr? only predicted the early fortunes of a ſuf- 
fering Church; and that the e r deſcribed the eſſential nature, 
the eternal genius, of an all-beneficent Religion. But Enthuſiaſts, 
hurried on by the fervours of an inflamed fancy, loſe fight of a 
Chriſtian land, and a beheving Magiſtrate ; and have nothing before 
their eyes but a Country of Pagans and Idolaters, with the Princes 
of this world riſen up to ſuppreſs and perſecute the Word of life. 
Under theſe deluſions, it is no wonder that they deſpiſe order, in- 
ſult Government, and ſet their Rulers at defiance, 

But PEACE is the cure of FANATIcisM, as Fauna/iciſm is the 
bane of Peace, Sectaries muſt either kick or be kicked, They 
muſt either perſecute, or they muſt provoke perſecution. To be in 
this turbulent ſtate, is living in their proper element. 


As every Libertine aſpires to be on the /aughing ſide, ſo every Zealot 
would fain be on the perſecuting. But Zealots, as well as other 


Adventurers, muſt take their chance in this world, whatſoever ſe- 
curity they have made for the other. We ſee Mzrnopism, at pre- 


ſent, under a well-eſtabliſhed watchful Government, where it is 
obliged to wear a leſs audacious loox. To know its true character, 
and native diſpoſition, we ſhould ſee it in all its fortunes. And this. 


our own Country, productive of every ſtrange thing, hath given 


us ample means to contemplate. For They, who now go under the 


name of METnopDIsTs, were, in the days of our Fore-fathers, 
called PREcIs1ANSs; terms of their own deviſing, and (as the fruits 
of the ſame ſpirit) nearly ſynonymous, importing that the bearers 
of them had carefully ſquared out their Religion by line and level, 
The elder Methodiſm, on its firſt appearance, put on the ſame 
ſuffering exterior, which we ſee the younger Brother wear at pre- 


ſent. During the firm adminiſtration of Elizabeth it diſguiſed, and 


but barely diſguiſed, its native ferocity, in a feigned ſubmiſſion ; 
after having invited perſecution with the air of a perſecutor. Thoſe 


times, 
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times, we may be ſure, would not ſuffer it to wait long for what 
it wanted, And then, as a precious Metal, which had undergone 
its trial in the fire, and left all its droſs behind, the Se&, with 
great propriety, changed its name, from PRECISIAN to PURITAN, 
But in the weak and diſtracted times of Charles the Firſt, it ventured 
to throw off the mask; and, under the name of INDEPENDENT, 
became the chicf Agent of all the dreadful diſorders which termi- 
nated that unhappy reign. For InDEPENDENCY was a name as 
well ſuited to the weakneſs of that Government, which it defied 
and overturned, as MEgTnroDISM is to the ſtrength of This, of 
which it ſtands in awe. Nor is this Pedigree, which makes Me- 
7hodiſm of the younger Houſe to Independency, invented, like heral- 
dic fictions, to ennoble my ſubject. Whoever reads the large ac- 
counts of the Spir:tual lute of the Regicides while under condemna— 
tion (written and publithed, at that time, by their friends, to make 
them paſs, with the People, for Saints and Martyrs), and compares 
them with the circumſtantial Journals of the Methodiſts, will find fo 
exact a conformity in the frenzy of ſentiment, and even in the 
cant of expreſſion, upon the ſubjects of Faith, Grace, Redemption, 
Regeneration, Juſtification, &c. as may fully ſatisfy him, that they 
are both of the ſame Stock ; and ready, on a return of the like 
kindly ſeaſon, to produce the fame fruits. All the difference, which 
diſtance of times and variety of circumſtances have effected, is only 
this: The Mezhodift is now, an Apoſtolic Independent; and the In- 
dependent was then, a Mahometan Metbodiſt. | 

Indeed, it hath been Mr. J. Wetley's mithap, with every other re- 
quiſite of a ſkilful Leader, to fall upon times very unpropitious to 
the fortunes of a new Scct. 54 

He found himſelf in a Government whoſe equity abhorred Per- 
ſecution for Religion ; and whoſe firmneſs, on the other hand, 
would not ſuffer its principles of Toleration to be abuſed, to the 
diſturbauce of Society. Here was little room for the exertion of 
that quality by which a Sectary may be properly ſaid to exiſt, name- 
ly, ZEAL active or paſſive, He wanted to be perſecuted 5 but Per- 


ſecution 
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ſecution would not come at his call. Yet, it muſt be owned, he 
uſed every extraordinary method to provoke it : The time was now 
paſt, when it could be ſaid of this Demon, as of the leſs miſchiev- 
ous ones of old, <©* Vocatus, aut non vocatus, audit.” The ad- 
vantages of per/ecu!;on to a new Sect, Mr. J. Weſley is not at all 
ſhy in confeſling.—** About one, I preached at Holton, where like- 
„ wile all is now calm, after a violent ſtorm of ſeveral weeks, 
„ wherein many were beaten and wounded, and outraged various 
« ways ; but NONE MOVED f/ 92 their ftedfaſineſs. In the evening I 
* preached at Armley, 70 many wwho want a ftorm, being quite u- 
% NERVED by conflant Sunſhine *.” It is the ſame conſcious want 
which makes him complain of ill treatment ; and yet be diflatisfied 
with good -“ We came to St. Ives before morning prayers, and 
© walked to Church without ſo much as one huzza. How ſtrangely 
* has one year changed the ſcene in Cornwall! This is now a 
e peaceable, nay honourable ſtation. -They give us good words in 
% almoſt every place. Vat have we done, that the IVorld fhould be 
% civil tous ?“ DSU; 

Is not this the language of a man whom nothing can pleaſe, when 
he is defeated in a ſecret purpoſe, which he is aſhamed to own? 
He languiſhed, we ſee, for good wHOLESOME SEVERITIEs. Many 
(as he well expreſſes it) wanted a ſtorm, being quite UNNERVED by 
conſtant Sunſhine. To ſupply this want, which the Magiſtrate fo 
cruelly denied, he is forced to make the beſt of thoſe mock perſe- 
cutions, the Drums and Huzzas of the Rabble. And 1o bloody 
always are his ideas, by a conſtant meditation on this ſubject, that, 
ſpeaking of the miſnomers of the Grand Jury of Cork, in their 
preſentment of his Brother, and half a ſcore more itinerant Preach- 
ers, as vagrants and perſons of ill fame, &c. he thus expreſſes him- 
felf—** The names (only molt of them ſerably mangled and mur- 


* Tourn. from. Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 88. 
4 Ibid, p. 31. 
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dered) were defigned for the names of eight Preachers, &c: * The 
future Martyrologiſt whom favouring Deſtiny has appointed to col- 
te together the Saints and Martyrs of this afflicted Church, will, 
if he be wiſe, never ſuffer himſelf to be miſled into a belief that 
this mangling and murdering can refer to names; or indeed to any 
thing leſs than to an Lib Maſſacre, charitably diſguiſed by our 
meek Apoſtle, under a figure, not to ſay a deformity of Speech. 
To give theſe Perſecutions all the relief in his power, he expatiates 
on every adventure with ſuch circumſtance, that there is hardly a 
turnip-top thus ſacrilegiouſly employed, which has not had the 

| honour of being recorded. But this is for Poſterity : Something 
more was to be done for the ſake of the unnerved Brethren. This 
{mall pittance of perſecution, poor as it is, muſt be turned to uſe 
while time ſerved, leſt, like a flame of ſtraw, it ſhould go out as 
ſoon as it was put into a blaze. He therefore contrives to keep per- 

ſecution alive by proſecuting his Perſecutors: And, to make his re- 
venge the ſweeter, he does it on the foleration act; the Law which 
does him ſo much miſchief, in depriving him of a real Perſecu- 
tion. This he notably turns againſt itſelf, and makes an Inſtru— 
ment to ſupport and keep up a ſhadowy Perſecution, in the Shouts 
and Revels of the Mob. 

Of this contrivance, and of the ſucceſs of this contrivance, he 
has given us many curious examples in his Journals. Abundantly 
ſufficient to evince, that though he who perſecutes, breaks the 
Peace, yet as he is but the tool and Inſtrument of him who invites 
and provokes perſecution, the crime at length comes home to him 

who ſet the Rioter on work. 


— 


Journ. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 4. 
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CHAP. X. 


HE next mark of celeſtial Wiſdom is, its being GENTLE AND 

EASY TO BE INTREATED. That is, neither a rigid reprover 
of the indifferent manners of others, nor obſtinately tenacious of 
its own : but, as far as Truth and Honeſty will permit, compliant 
and even obſequious to all men. The great Apoſtle of the Gentiles 
fully approves his pretenſions to this Miſdom, in the account he 
gives of his conduct, in becoming all things to all Men, that he might 
gain ſome . For the truth of which, he appeals to thoſe who 
were beſt acquainted with his life and converſation. But amongſt 
our modern Apoſtles the Scene 1s ſhifted. We find them ſevere 
condemners of thoſe innocent manners of their fellow-citizens, 
which they themſelves have abſtained from, on pretence of their 
being leſs profitable and edifying, or, perhaps, obſtructive of that 
perfection which they pretend to aim at. Nor are they leſs ſevere 
exactors of conformity to their own obſervances. 

They tell us what we are to think of them, in the very appella- 
tion they aſſume. For METHOD Is (as we have ſaid) implies a 
ſet of manners, marked out by the rule and compaſs; and, when 
made a name of diſtinction, it declares thoſe manners are to be re- 
ligiouſly and invariably obſerved, as the ſacred badge of the Bro- 
therhood. Hence Mr. J. Weſley in a letter 7o the Church of God 
at Hernhuth in Upper Luſatia, having reproved them for teaching, 
© that it does imply Liberty to conform to the world, by talking 
on uſeleſs, if not trifling ſubjects, and by joining in worldly di- 
* verſions, in order to do good,” they juſtify themſelves by ſaying, 
„We believe it much better to diſcourſe out of the news-papers, 
e than to chatter about holy things to no purpoie.” To which he 


1 Cor. ix; 22. 


4 0 2 replies, 
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replies, “ Perhaps ſo. But what is this to the point? I believe 


both one and the other to be uſeleſs, and therefore AN apomr- 


© NATION To THE Lord *.“ Nay, he puſhed this matter ſo far, 
as to come to a ſolemn reſolution, NEVER To LAUGH : and, to 
guard himſelf againſt the approaches of this paltry infirmity, never 
to ſpeak a tittle of worldly things. And certainly, he who carries his 


diſſociability to this extreme, is in no danger of being EASILY IN- 


TREATED, He was now fit company only for the Devil (with 
whom, as we have ſeen, he had a great deal to tranſact); indeed, 
not for him neither, till the more ſociable Fiend had a little re- 
laxed his muſcles : for the firſt trick Satan played him, after they 
grew acquainted, was, as he himſelf tells us, to make him burſt 
out into an 7moderate fit of Laughter +, But he was ready 10 tear 
himfelf to pieces for his frailty. 

Our Apoſtle's GENTLENESG may, by this time, be eaſily gueſſed 
at. But he faves us the trouble. We learn it fully in his encauſtic 
Paintings of his Adverſaries. He met with one of theſe in a vio- 
leut ſtorm at Sea, Vet the common danger of this dreadful hour 
could not abate the more violent tempeſt in his mind - For who 
„ ſhould be there (ſays he) but the famous Mr. Gr of Car- 
„ narvonſhire. A clumſy, overgrown, hardfaced man; whole 
e countenance I could only compare to that (which I ſaw in Drury- 
„ Lane, thirty years ago) of one of the Ruſians in Macbeth | 
„ walked over (ſays he) to Egham, where Mr. preached 


one of the moſt miſerable ſermons I ever heard: Stuffed ſo full 


« of dull, ſenſclets, improbable lies of thoſe he complimented 
« with the title of f:1ſe Prophets &.” —* At St. Ives we were 
„„ ſaluted, as uſual, with a Huzza, and a few ſtones or pieces 
« of dirt:” Yet, for want of a better, he has dignified even 


* Journ, from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 174l, p. 103. 
+ See p. 610 of this Diſcourſe 

+ Journ. from july 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 3. 

§ Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 88. 
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this with the name of a Perſecution, * The Perſecution here (ſays 


& he) was owing in great meaſure to the indefatigable labours of 


% Mr. Hoblin and Mr. Simmons; Gentlemen worthy to be had in 
« everlaſting remembrance for their unwearied endeavours to de— 
6 ſtroy Hereſy. 

“ Fortunati ambo ! Siquid mea pagina poſſit, 

„ Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet avo *,” 


Here he tells us, without diſguiſe, that it is his holy purpoſe, to 
gibbet up the Names of theſe his two Perſecutors, to everlaſting 
Infamy : while, by the moſt unregenerate malice in the world, he 
dips his curſes in the gall of irony ; and, that they may ſtrike the 
deeper, fletches them with a prophane claſſical Parody. 

Yet this is the man who ſays,—* God forbid that I ſhould rair,, 
& at a Turk, Infidel, or Heretic, I would point out their Errors, 
« and I truſt, in the SpIRIT oF MREEKNESS +.” Yea, 7his SpiRI 
was ſo ſtrong in him, that he bleſſes God for his goodneſs, in di- 
recting all temptations to fall on this fide which, though it may 
be called his Sind ſide, (as he always winks at his injuries; ſome— 
times, indeed, to take the better aim) he aſſures us, is not his 
weak ſide „ cannot but ſtand amazed at the goodneſs of God. 
„ Others are moſt affaulted on the weak fide of their Soul. But 
„with me it is quite otherwiſe. If I have any ſtrength at all, 
4 IT Is IN FORGIVING INJURIES. And on this very fide am I 
e aſſaulted more frequently than any other .“ By which, with 
uncommon modeſty, he would inſinuate that though his per/ecutions 
abound, yet his forgiveneſs, in the Spirit of meckneſs, does much more 
abound. _ 

St. Paul and St. James may be reconciled. But he is a bold man 
who will undertake to reconcile St. Paul and Mr. Weſley, The 


* Journ. from OR. 17, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 22. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1730, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 112. 
+ Journ, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 39. 
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Reader, perhaps, will be better employed in turning his attention 
upon ancient and modern SAINTSHIP, at large: where, in one ge- 
neral view, he will ſee God's grace in the Firſt, and, in the Second, 
Man's nature ſcverally aſſerting their Rights throughout the whole 
progreſs. The genial Spirit of God could breathe nothing but 
the balm of gent/ene/s and eaſe, The peſtilent heat of Fanaticiſm 
raifes an inflammation and a tumour in the mind, whoſe Symptoms 
are an obdurate rigour, and impatience under the probe. The 
Heaven-ſtruck Heart is affected like the purer metals, which eaſily 
ſoften, and run ſpeedily at the touch of the etherial Ray. But 
the Fanatic Spirit, ſelf-heated by its own firey nature, retains the 


property of its congenial earth, which grows harder and more in- 
tractable as it burns. | 


C HA p. X.. 


O proceed. St. James, in his account of celeſtial Miſdom, 

advances from grace to grace. It 1s peaceable: this is its 
loweſt quality. It is Gentle and eaſy to be intreated: this is a fur- 
ther advance in its Character. The firſt only implies the not 
giving umbrage or offence to our Brother; but the ſecond de- 
clares a readineſs to conſult his pleaſure and convenience. The 
Apoſtle's next recommendation of this Wiſdom riſes Rill higher : 
it is, he ſays, FULL oF Mercy AND GooD FRUITS. It would 
have been a poor account of the Miſdom from above, that it amounted 
only to an obfequious eaſe and gentleneſs of Manners : a diſpoſition 
of heart little more than the ſhadow or out-line of Benevolence, 
that harmony of the affections, which the Chriſtian Faith calls 
CuARIT YH; and which the Apoſtle, by a beautiful periphraſis, 
terms, the being full of mercy and good fruits. 


Let 
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Let us enquire then into the MERCY and GooD FRUITS of modern 
Saintſhip. The mercy of the Sufferer 15 forgiveneſs ; the mercy of 
the Inflicter is forbearance, | 

Of Mr. Weſley's forgiveneſs under ſufferings, we have ſeen many 
examples in the Language he beſtows on his Oppoſers; who paſs 
with him under no other title than that of the DeviPs Servants 
and the Devil's Children: of his ſorbearance, when compleatly armed 
with the Vengeance of Heaven, we have ſcen many more, in his 
diſpatching the Principal of theſe Children of the Devil, without 
mercy, to their Father. For one ſure mark of the hypocondriac 
ſpirit under a Fanatic ferment, is the readineſs to diſpenſe, and 
the raſhneſs to fling about, the exterminating Judgments of God : 
and when an Enthuſiaſt calls down fire from Heaven, the leaſt of 
his concern is, his being heard. So that every diſaſter, befallen 
his Oppoſers, is conſidered by him as God's owning the Cauſe, and 
he would eſteem it ingratitude to his Maſter to give it any other 
name than that of a JUDGMENT ; juſt as Mitehes, when a miſchief 
happens to thoſe whom they have often curſed, aſcribe it to the 
Avenger of their quarrels, their truſty Coadjutor the Devil. For 
under the agitations of wrath and revenge, the fruits of this Spirit 
are much the ſame, whether Heaven or Hell be called to their 
aſſiſtance. Do I wrong theſe Men? See what has been ſaid above 
of this matter“: and if that does not ſuffice, turn again to Mr, J. 
Weſley's Journals. Wedneſday 15. I went to Bedlam at the 
ce repeated requeſt of Mr. S. who had been confined there above 
e two years. This was the Perſon, who, while he was ſpeaking 
« againſt my Brother and me, to the Society at Kingſwood, was in 
« a moment firuck raving mad, But, it ſeems, God is at length in- 
&« zreated for him, and has reſtored him to a ſound mind +.” Again, 
« One J-—n H-—n, a weaver——zealous for the Church and 
« againſt Diſſenters of every denomination He laboured much 


* P. 621—623, 


+ Journ, from Oct. 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 33. 
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% to convince his acquaintance that the frange fits, into which people 
& at the Societies fell, was a deluſion of the Devil. We were going 
«© home when one met us in the ſtreet, and informed us, That 
«Þ] n H- n was fallen raving mad. Between one and 
* two, I came in and found him on the floor, the room being full 
of people, whom his wife would have kept out, but he cried 
% aloud, No, let the world ſee the j Judgment of God. Two or 
e three men were holding him as well as they could. He imme- 
&« diately fixed his eyes upon me, and ſtretching out his hands, 
„e cried, Oh! this is he who, I ſaid, was a deceiver of the People. 
« But God has overtaken me *,” And again, —** I was informed of 
«© an awful providence. A poor wretch who was here the laſt 
% week, curſing, blaſpheming, and labouring with all his might 
« to hinder the word of God, had afterwards boaſted to many, 
„that he would come again on Sunday, and no man fhould ſtop 
«© his mouth then. But on Friday God laid his hand upon 
& him, and on Sunday he was buried +.,—I ſaw a poor man, (once 
e joined wwith us) who wanted nothing in this world, but the peace 
e the world cannot give. A day or two before, he hanged himſelf, 
but was cut down before he was dead. He has been crying out 
« ever ſince, God had leſt him, becauſe he had left the Children of 
% God 7, But he is inexorable to all who apoſtatize.—“ I buried 
the body of Lucy Godſhall after preſſing toward the mark 
% for more than two years She became weary and faint [ 
e put her out of the band, God blefled this to her ſoul,” — 
But how: —“ She fell down on her knees, and delivered up her 
<& ſoul and body into the hands of God. In the inſtant the uſe of 
all her limbs was taken away, and ſhe was in a burning fever. — 
She cried out on Satan was in darkneſs—was in /ighi—cloſed 
© ner eyes and died &”=—< I was preſſed to viſit Nicholas Palmer, 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 44. 

+ Journ. from Nov, 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 59, 60. 
1 Journ, from OMA, 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 91. 

§ Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 71. 
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* one who had ſeperated from us, and behaved with a great 57/6 
& ferneſs, till God laid his hand upon him. He had ſent for me 
« ſeveral times, ſaying he could not die in peace till he had ſcen 
me. We wreſtled with God in his behalf: his ſoul was 
« comforted ; and a few hours after quietly fell aſleep “.“ 

Their Go FRU s come next to be conſidered. Mr. J. Weſley's 

idea of true Religion doth not promiſe much. He ſaith, „It doth 
not conſiſt in any or all theſe three things, the living harmleſs — 
* uſing the means of Grace = and doing much good. A man, he ſays, 
„ may do all this, and yet have no true Religion at all +,” 
Vet St. Jamss talks another language. Pure Religion (and, I 
ſuppoſe, pure and true differ only in ſound) and undefiled before God 
and the Father, is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpoited from the World . 

Now, what is vifiting the fatherleſs and widows, but the doing 
much good ? And what is keeping one's ſelf unſpotted from the world, 
but u/ing the means of Grace ? In what a fearful taking then, muſt 
Mr, Weſley's Zealots be, who, miſled by the Bible, have fo long 
miſtaken true Religion? The leaſt it will do is to drive them to 


deſpair. But this is the very ſtate in which their Maſter delights 
to take them up. And his aſſurance, that rue Religion conſiſts. 
in God's dwelling and reigning in the Soul \, ſoon makes way for a 


happier madneſs: the Jaws of Hell begin to cloſe, the Gates of 


Heaven to open. But, what the over-laboured imagination ſuffered, 


during the courſe of this operation, requires the hand of a Maſter 
to deſcribe. I ſhall give it therefore in Mr. J. Weſley's own words: 
and as theſe his ſpiritual cures (which he reports with the exact- 
neſs of an Hippocrates or a Sydenham) are all the Good xrrvirs he 
pretends to, he will not be diſpleaſed to have a few of the choiceſt 
of them ſet in a fair light. 


* Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 5. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. It, 12. 
1 St. James, c. i. ver. 27. $ P. 11. ut ſup. 
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The condition of his Audience, on his firſt operation upon them, 
is thus graphically deſcribed “ I preached in an open place, two 
&« or three miles from Newcaſtle. The wind was high and ex- 
e tremely ſharp : but I ſaw none go away till I went. Yet I ob- 
&« ſerved none ſeemed to be much convinced; only sTUNN'D, As 
« IF CUT IN THE HEAD *,” This was in order. They were firſt 
to be ſtunned; the Watchman, Reaſon, was to be laid afleep be- 
fore he could ſet fire to their Imaginations. But he brings them 
to their ſenſes with a vengeance, the vengeance of the Devil. 
4 felt the Firs or HELL already kindled in my breaſt (ſays one), 
% and all my body was in as much pain as if I had been in a 
burning firey furnace +.””—* I was interrupted (ſays he) by the 
<« cries of one who was pricked at the heart.” One of thoſe, I ſup- 
poſe, who had before been cut in ihe head: and having now got poſ- 
ſeſſion both of the head and heart, the game begins.“ Another 
% perſon dropped down ——a little boy near him was ſeized in the 
% ſame manner. A young man who ſtood behind fixed his eyes 
on him, and ſunk down himſelf as one dead. But ſoon began 
« to roar out and beat himſelf on the ground, ſo that fix men 
& could ſcarcely hold him. — Mean while many others began to cry 
& out to the Saviour of all, that he would come and help them, 
e inſomuch that all the houſe, and indeed all the ſtreet for ſome 
« ſpace, was in an uproar.—l was called after ſupper to one who 
% feeling in herſelf ſuch a Conviction as ſhe had never known be- 


fore, had run out of the Society in all haſte, ht ſbe might not 
« 'expoſe herſelf. But the hand of God followed her till, &c. f.“ 


This fear of expoſing herſelf, Mr. J. Weſley, we ſee, takes much 
amiſs, He ſpeaks with ſome reſentment, but more contempt, of 
her delicacy. Yet it ſeems hard that he would not ſuffer the young 


Woman to underſtand the nature of her own feelings, and conſe- 


* Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to OR. 27, 1743, p. 8a. 
+ Ibid, p. 83. Ruth 7 
T Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov, 1, 1739, p. 50, 51. 
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quently to be the beſt judge of the danger the was in, of exþo/ing 
herſelf. —* Forty or Fifty of thoſe who were ſecking ſalvation, de- 
„fired leave to ſpend the night together in the ſociety room. Be- 
& fore ten, I left them, and laid down.” —For our Engineer had 
ſo amply provided them with combuſtibles, and ſo fitly laid his 
train, that he knew they would take fire from their own colliſions. 
He was not diſappointed. —* Between two and three in the morn- 
„ ing he was awaked, and deſired to come down ſtairs. I imme- 
e diately (ſays he) heard ſuch a confuſed noiſe, as if a number 
* of men were all putting to the Sword. It increaſed, when I 


* came into the room, and began to pray, &c. *.”—* Thence 1 


«© went to a poor woman who had been long in deſpair. I was glad 
* to meet with Mrs. R. there; the perſon mentioned in Mr. 
«© Whitefield's Journal, who after three years madneſs (so CALLED) 
&« was ſo deeply convinced of Sin, &c. +.”—** Another of Dr. 
“ Monro's patients came to deſire my advice; I found no reaſon 
«© to believe ſhe had been otherwiſe mad than every one is, who is 


ce deeply convinced of Sin }.”—* A middle-aged woman deſired me 


« to return thanks for her to God; who, as many witneſſes then 
e preſent teſtified, was, a day or two before, really di/fraFed, and, 
& as ſuch, tied down in her bed. But upon prayer made for her, 
% ſhe was inſtantly relieved, and reſtored to a ſound mind &.”—* I 
« could not but be under ſome concern with regard to one or two per- 
« ſons, who were tormented in an unaccountable manner, and 
« ſeemed to he indeed Lunatics, as well as ſore vexed ||,” Here, 
for the firſt time, Humanity feems to have recovered a little of its 
rights, amidſt theſe ſcenes of horrour. Mr. J. WesLEy himſelf 
confeſſes, he could not but be under ſome concern. But invigorated by 
the new Man, he ſoon ſhakes off the human pity of the old, and 


makes a joke even of the very Lunacy, he had pretended to lament. 


* Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. $1, 52. 
+ Journ, from Aug, 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 8, 
4 Ibid, p. 83. § Ibid, p. 4. 
{| Ibid, Po» 82. 
4 P 2 % Tw. 
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« Two or three who were at the Devanden (a high hill two or three 
% miles from Chepſtow) are gone quite diſtratted, i. e. they mourn 
% and refuſe to be comforted till they have Redemption, &c. * 
% deſired one who had ſeen affliction herſelf to go and viſit Mrs, 
G in Bedlam (put there by her huſband as a mad woman), 
„„ where it pleaſed God greatly to knit their hearts together, and 
% with his comforts to refreſh their fouls 4.” —* Amongſt the 
& hearers was one, who ſome time before had been deeply convinced 
of her ungodlineſs, inſomuch that ſhe cried out day and night, 
Lord, fave, or I periſh! All the neighbours agreeing that ſhe 
% was ſtark mad, her huſband put her into a Phyſician's hands, 
* who blooded her largely, and laid on ſeveral blifters. But all this 
<« proving without ſucceſs, ſhe was in a ſhort time judged to be in- 
t curable, When Mrs. Johnſon came, ſhe ſoon ſaw the nature of 
e the diſeaſe, having herſelf gone through the ſame. She ordered all 
the medicines to be thrown away, and exhorted the Patient to 
&« [ook unto Feſus |.” 

And with this ſpiritual madneſ he is ſo enamoured, that he calls 
it, when at its height, A GLoRious TIME, I preached at Wea- 
« vers Hall. IT was A GLORIOUS TIME. Several dropped to the 
„ground, as if ſtruck with lightning, &c. &c. 8“ And where this 
is wanting, though every other thing be to his wiſh, he is ſo diſ- 
ſatisfied, that it is as much as ever his ſubmiſſion to the divine Will 
can obtain of him, 0 let God do as ſeemeth him good.“ I ſaw none 
of that triumph of Faitb, which has been ſo coMMon in other 
e places. But the Believers go on calm and fleady.—LET Gop Do 
© As SEEMETH HIM GOOD ||.” 


* Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 90. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 54- 

Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 2, 1743, p- 53. 

§ Ibid. p. 27. e | ; 

\ Ibid, p. 78. 
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But though Mr. J. Weſley does ſo ably, in this new Trade of 


turning fools into mad-men, yet his Craft's-maſter is certainly one 
Mr. Wh y, of whom Mr. Weſley tells this extraordinary tale - 
* A poor woman gave an account of what I think ought never to 
e be forgotten.” Truly, I think fo too —* It was four years, ſh 
* ſaid, ſince her Son, Peter Shaw, then nineteen or twenty years 
old, by hearing a Sermon of Mr. Wh—y, fell into great uneaſi- 
„ neſs. She thought he was ill, and would have ſent for a Phyſi- 
& ian. But he ſaid, No, no, ſend for Mr. Wh—y. He was ſent 
„ for, and came; and, after aſking a few queſtions, told her, The 
« Boy is mad, get a Coach and carry him to Dr. M „ uſe my 
ename, I have ſent ſeveral ſuch to him x. Who this Mr. Wh—y 
is, or what he is, I know not. But, we ſee, he ſends his People 
to Monro, with the ſame unconcern in ſearch of loſt brains, that 
one would enquire of Sir J. Fielding for a loſt portmanteau, 

Such are the exploits which Mr. J. Weſley calls, in the place 
laſt quoted, BLESSINGS FROM GOD: and which therefore we may 
well call the Goopd xRrvuiTs of his Miniſtry ; thoſe by which St, 
James direts us to judge of his Maio. For what the Apoſtle 
calls good jruits, namely, doing much good, Mr. J. Weſley plainly 
tells us, belong not to rue Religion: What belongs not to true . eli- 
gion he rightly deems ſuperfluous : And whatever 1s ſuperfluous he 
makes ſolemn reſolutions to avoid +. 


* Journ, from Nov. I, 1759, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 56. 


+ Journ, from Feb. 1, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, p. 13. 
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CH AP. XIL 


ITHERTO the Marks delivered by St. James, to judge of 

a pretended Miſſionary from Heaven, conſider him as urging 

his pretenſions fairly and with good faith; though poſſibly in a 

fanatic or enthuſiaſtic way: But what follows —wiTHouT PARTI- 

ALITY AND WITHOUT HYPOCRISY—repreſents the pretender to 

ſuch a character as capable of acting in a maſk, and uſing the mere 

worldly arts of fraud and deceit. And this ſuppoſition is made with 
admirable judgment and knowlege of human Nature. 

_ EnTHrvsIasM, fo indiſpenſable a requiſite in the ſucceſsful leading 
of a Set, muſt always be accompanied with craft and knavery. 
There is a neceſſity for this odd combination; and the thing itſelf, 
as ſtrange as it may ſeem, is very naturally to be accounted for. 

A meer cool - headed Projector, without any tincture of innate en- 
thuſiaſm, can never ſucceed in his Deſigns, becauſe ſuch a one can 
never exhibit thoſe ſurprizing freaks, which a heated imagination, 
working on a diſordered, though, for this purpoſe, th) framed 
temper of body, ſo ſpeciouſly produces. For the ſpirits of the Peo- 
ple, who are to be taken in, can never be allured, but by raiſing 
their admiration, and keeping up their confidence in an inſpired 
Leader. Beſides, new doctrines and new ideas are never ſo readily 
received as when the Teacher of them is in earneſt, and believes 
Himfelf : For then there is ſomething ſo natural in his conduct as 
eaſily to conciliate belief; there is ſomething ſo alluring that it acts 
even like an Incantation. 3 

On the other hand, a mere Enthuſiaſt, who, by virtue of this 
faculty, hath gone ſo far in his purpoſe as to raiſe the admiration, 
and to captivate the ſpirits, of the People, muſt here begin to fail, 
if he be without the other quality, ſectarian Craft: For his fanati- 
ci/m not being under the controul of his judgment, he will want 
the 
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the proper dexterity to apply the different views, tempers, and pur- 
ſuits of the People, now enflamed and ready to become his Inſtru- 
ments, to the advancement of his Projects. 

But when theſe two talents of Fraud and Fanaticiſin unite to fur- 
niſh out the Leader of a Sect, great will be the ſucceſs of his 
undertakings, And when ſuch a one feels the ſtrength of this 
union, it is no wonder he ſhould be ready to cry out with Mr. J. 
Weſley, Give me whereon to fland, and T will ſhake the whole earth x. 
For now the ſallies of his Enthuſiaſm will be fo corrected by his 
Cunning, as to ſtrengthen and confirm his ſupernatural pretences ; 
and the cold and flow advances of a too cautious policy will be 
warmed and puſhed forward by the force of his Fanaticiſm. His 
craft will enable him to elude the enquiries and objections of the 


more Rational; and his Viſions will irrecoverably ſubdue all the 


warmer Noddles. In a word, they will mutually ſupport and 
ſtrengthen each other's force, and cover and repair each other's de- 
fects. St. Jerom ſeems to have had a true idea of this extraordi- 
nary combination, when he ſaid, ©* Nullus poteſt Hzrefin ſtruere, 
4 nifi qui ARDENTIS INGENII eft, et habet Dona NATUR +,” 


Which may be thus paraphraſed — No Heretic will ever be able to 


raiſe a Set, but he, in whoſe conſtitution Nature has enabled Fraud 
and Fanaticiſm to act in concert. 
Several things concur to facilitate this happy conjunction. An 


Enthuſiaſt conſiders himſelf as an Inſtrument employed by Provi- 


dence to attain ſome great End, for the ſake of which he was ſeut 


out. This makes him diligent in his work; impatient under any 


lett or obſtruction ; and attentive to every method for removing it. 
Perſuaded of the neceſſity of the End, and of the divine Com- 
miſſion intruſted to the Inſtrument, he begins to fancy that ſuch a 
one, for the obtaining ſo great a purpoſe, is diſpenſed with, in 
breaking, nay is authorized to break, the common Laws of Mora- 


* See p. 615 of this Diſcourſe, 
+ See The Divine Legation, Book III. Sect. 6, 


lit; 


* 
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lity; which, in the cant of thoſe times, when Fanaticiſm had its 
full play, was called the BEING ABOVE ORDINANCEs. In the firit 
application of theſe means, the People are the Dupes of their Lea- 


der: But the ſucceſs being frequently far beyond even his own 


conception, he becomes, in his turn, the Dupe of himſelf; and 
begins in good earneſt to believe that the trick which he played 
them, was indeed not of his own contrivance, but the inſpired in- 


ſtigation of Heaven *. This will explain an obſcure paſſage of Ta- 


citus, where ſpeaking of this ſort of Character, in his oracular way, 


he ſays, FINGUNT SIMUL CREDUNTQUE, Let me add, that this 


ſeems to have been much the caſe of OLIVER CROMWELL, from his 
firſt mounting into the Saddle and the Pulpit, to his laſt reveries 
on his death-bed +. 

Again, Enthuſiaſm is a kind of ebullition or critical ferment of 
the mind, which a vigorous nature ſometimes works through, and 
by flow degrees is able to ſurmount. Hence the moſt ſucceſsful 
Impoſtors, who have ſet out in all the blaze of Fanaticiſm, have 
compleated their Schemes amidſt the cool depths and ſtillneſs of 


Politics. Though this, in ſome degree, be common to them all, 


yet I know of none who exemplifies the caſe ſo fully as the famous 
I6naTivs LoloLa. This wonderful Perſon began his extaſies in 
the mire, and finiſhed his courſe in the direction and execution of 
Councils, which, even in his own life-time, were ready to give Law 


to Chriſtendom. Mr. J. Weſley appears to have ſtudied this great 


* That great obſerver of Nature CExvANTEs, having made Sancho (to fave himſelf 
from the vexation of a ſleeveleſs errand) palm upon his Maſter a ſuppoſititious Dulcinea; 
When the Squire comes to relate this adventure to the Dutcheſs, ſhe extols his ingenuity 
ſo highly, that he begins to ſuſpect himſelf to be tricked into his own contrivance : and 
that the Inchanters had preſented him with a rie Dulcinea in maſquerade, when he 
thought he was impoſing a, falſe one barefaced on his Maſter, 

+ Thurloe tells us, that the Protector, on his death-bed, foretold his recovery, as 
an inſpiration from Heaven, Had it proved true, he had gained much by obtaining to 


himſelf the uſeful Character of Prophet: and he loſt nothing by the conviction of its 
falſchood, 


Maſter 
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Maſter well: though, by a common practice of thoſe who ſet up for 
themſelves, he kicks away the ſteps by which he mounted. 1 


* rode (ſays he) to Oxford—in riding I read over that ſurpriſing 


„ book, the life of IGN ATIs LotoLa. Surely one of the greateſt 
+ men that ever was engaged in the ſupport of a bad cauſe. I von- 
der any man ſhould judge him to be an Enibuſiaſt. No: but he 


© knew the people with whom he had to do. And ſetting out like 


“Count Z. with a FULL PERSUASION that he might USE GUILE To 
* PROMOTE THE GLORY OFgGopr *.“ Now I defire to know, how 
any, but an EnTarvsIAsT, could have a full perſuaſion, i. e. be per- 
ſuaded, bona fide, that he might uſe guile to promote the glory of God? 
Or how any, but a KN AVE, could ſucceed in this perſuaſion ? —Ci- 
cero obſerves that the Eye, which ſees all other things, ſees not it- 
ſelf; This inſtance will ſhew it to be equally true, that the Mind, 
which plays ſuch ſtrange tricks, is often very inattentive to its own 
frame and operations. 

Modern Saintſhip then being ſo ſubject to theſe odd traverſes, it 
is well for BoTH SocIET1Es, that we have an unerring Rule where- 
on to eſtimate its Claim. For the Apoſtle having declared that the 
wiſdom from above is without PARTIALITY and without HyeocRIsyY; 
if ſuch qualities be found in thoſe who pretend to derive all, im- 
mediately, from above, we need no further evidence of the impoſ- 
ture. And, now, having hitherto uſed this famed Head of his Sect 
for an Example, it would be unkind to drop him here, and not ſuf- 
fer him to finiſh, as he began, his Apoſtolical career. 


ParTiALITY conſiſts in diſpenſing. an unequal meaſure, in our 
tranſactions with Others: 


And Hyeocsisy in attempting to cover that CO meaſure by 


prevarication and falſe colours. 


The Reader muſt have been very inattentive to what hath been 


produced from Mr. J. Weſley's JouRNALs, not to have obſerved the 
many convincing marks of the writer's partiality and hypocriſy. 


* Tourn, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct, 27, 1743, Pp» 67, 
VoL. IV. 4 2 The 
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The paſſages have indeed been given to convict him of other fanatic 
qualities, equally inconſiſtent with the wiſdom which is from above; 
but many of them will, at the ſame time, ſerve to ſhew how ably 
he availed himſelf of theſe two political Accompliſhments. 

We have ſeen in general, that his Followers are always the 
Children of God ; and his Oppoſers, the Children of the Devil. But 
the firſt being directed by inward feelings and the impulſe of an 
inflamed fancy, and the other by the outward teſtimony of Scrip- 
ture, interpreted by human reaſon, it is no great wonder that Mr. 
J. Wefley, who ſaw them ſo much unlike, ſhould marſhal them 
under two different Leaders. But what ſhall we think, when we 
find him faying the worſt of his Friends that his Enemies have ſaid 
of him, as ſoon as ever he ſees them preſume to play over his own 
pranks in any other Name? If they follow not him, they are 
Fanatics and Entbuſiaſis, how like ſoever they be in all other things 
to their ghoſtly Pattern.—** I was with two perſons (ſays Mr. J. 
„W Weſley) who, I doubt, are properly Enthufia/ſts. For firſt they 


think to attain the end without the means, which is enthufiaſm, 


properly ſo called: again they think themſelves inſpired by God, 
* and are not. But falſe imaginary inſpiration is enthufiaſin. That 
„e theirs is only imaginary inſpiration appears hence, it contradicts 
&*& the Law and the Teſlimony x.“ Theſe are wile words: but what 
do they amount to? Only to this, That theſe two Perſons would 
not take out their Patents of Inſpiration from his Office; and, there- 
fore, he has advertiſed them, for Counterfeits. However, thus 
much we gain by them, that all modern pretences to Inſpiration 
are, by the acknowlegement of Mr. J. Weſley himſelf, to be tryed 
by the Law and the Teſtimony. He cannot, then, ſurely, refuſe to 


have his own pretenſions tried before n to which we 
have appealed him. 


Miſs Gr—, one of the 1 had told another Miſs, that Mr. J. 
Weſley was a Papi/t, perhaps on account of the honour he does to 


* Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 23. ; ; 
auricular 
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auricular confeſſion, one kind of which he recommends to his BAN ps. 
Upon this Miſs Gr— is anathematized. And we are told, that, in 
conſequence, ** ſhe had lately been raving mad; that as ſuch, ſhe 
„ was tied down in her bed *.“ Yet all theſe circumſtances of 
madneſs have, in the opinion of the ableſt Phyſicians, befallen Mr. 
J. Weſley's favourite Saints; whom he has vindicated from that 
Opprobrium ; he has laughed at the ignorance of the faculty ; and 
declared thoſe equivocal marks to be the conſtant Symptoms of the 
NEW BIRTH. | 

He pronounces Sentence of Eutbiſiaſin upon another: And tells 
us, Wherefore, without any diſguiſe. —*++ Here (ſays he) I 754 
* /eave of a poor, mad, original Enthufiaft, who had been ſcattering 
% abroad LIEs in every quarter +.” By which we find, that, even 
in Mr. J. Weſley's own opinion, Fanariciſm and Knavery are very 
near neighbours. 

„ I had much converſation with Mr. Simpſon, an original Enthu- 
&* faſt, —l defired him in the evening to give an exhortation—He 
did fo, and ſpoke many good things, in a manner peculiar to him- 
„ ſelf. When he had done, I ſummed up what he had ſaid, me- 
e thodizing and explaining it. O what pity is it that this well- 
* meaning man ſhould ever ſpeak without au Interpreter | !”* — and 
that Mr. J. Weſley ſhould not be he! 

In theſe two laſt paſſages, we are preſented with two ORIGINAL 
ExnTruslAsTs. But how differently do we find them treated! The 
firſt is accuſed of doing the work of the Devil, of ſpreading hes of 
his Maſter ; on which account his Maſter takes his leave of him: a 
gentle expreſſion, to ſignify, the thruſting him out, head and 
ſhoulders, from the Society of Saints: The other likewiſe, whoſe 
original enthuſiaſm is made to conſiſt only in want of Method, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, want of Methodiſm, is only lamented, as hav- 
ing the ill luck to ſpeak without an Interpreter. That is, without 


* Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 73, 74. 
+ Journ. from Oct. 27, 1743, to Nov: 17, 1746, P. 71. 
| Ibid. p. 91. 
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having his doctrine regulated on the dictates of his Maſter. But the 
Firſt ſet his Maſter at defiance : the Second /þoke many good things, 
that is, he profeſſed a doctrine agreeable to Mr. Welley ; indeed, in 
a munner peculiar to himſelf, that is, not on Mr. Weſley's Authority, 
but his own. Now, there were ſome hopes of Him ; but none at 
all of the other. Therefore though they are pronounced ORIGINAL. 
ENTHUSIASTS alike, yet we muſt diſtinguiſh, and rate their Titles 
very differently. The firſt Original was of his original the Devil, 
a ſeatterer abroad of lies in every quarter: The ſecond was worth 
recovering. His Original Enthuſiaſm was a foundation, like Original 
S/n, to erect upon it a monument of Grace. 

But the moſt genuine mflance of enthuſiaſm, which, he tells us, he 
will give, and which, without doubt, he does give, with the ut- 
moſt reluctance, is the following. He preached at Tanfeld-Leigh. 
„But ſo dead, ſerſe/e/s, unaffected a congregation (ſays he) have I 
*© ſcarce ſeen, except at Wickham. Whether Goſpel or Law, or 
5 Engliſh or Greek, ſeemed all one to them.” Yet he ſpoke, he 
tells us, Arong rough words. But why is want of ſenſe put into 
this rough deſcription of their unregenerate State? He owns, that 
numbers of the Godly were without any. And why would he 
elicite ſenſe from theſe Gentiles, when, upon their converſion, they 
were finally to be deprived of it, in extacies and new births? How- 
ever, as ungrateful as the Soil appeared, — Yet the ſeed ſown even 
there was not quite loſt, For on Thurſday morning, between 
four and five, John Brown, then of Tanfield-Leigh, was waked 
*« out of fleep by the voice that raiſeth the dead; and ever ſince he 
has been full of love and peace and joy in the Holy Ghoſt.” But 
now ſee what comes of waking theſe ſleepers. This ſame J— B—, 
who had received the Holy Ghoſt but at the latter end of Novem- 
ber, became ſo freaki/h by the beginning of December, that he even 
forced Mr. J. Weſley (for the honour of Methodiſm itſelf) to pro- 
nounce him likewiſe a genuine Enthuſiaſt, and to throw afide this 


precious Saint, as flawed by over-bakeing, amongſt the uſeleſs rub- 
biſh of his Shop. 


«I was 
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I was both ſurpriſed and grieved” here, Reader, thou mayeſt 
ſafely believe him“ at a genuine inſtance of Enthufiaſm. J— B— 
of Tanfield-Leigh, who had received a SENSE of the love of God 
%a few days before, came riding through the town, ho/lowing and 
* ſhouting” [theinſeparable ſymptoms of the new birth} and driving 
all the People before him, telling them, Ged had told him he 
% ſhould be a KING, and ſhould tread all his enemies under his 
cc feet 9. 

Now this being the only FRUIT of the ſeed fown in this place, 
had it not been better to have let theſe honeſt people alone ? who 
appear amiable, even through the ſarcaſtic abuſe he ſo liberally pours 
over them.—** At Wickham, I ſpoke ſtrong rough words: but I 
4% did not perceive that any regarded what was ſpoken. The Peo- 
ce ple indeed were exceeding quiet, and the cold kept them from fall- 
e ing afleep; till, before two, I left them very well ſatisfied with 
ce the Preacher and with themſelves +.” And why ſhould they not! 
Why is this poor ſatisfaction, in themſelves, which they had ſo 
. liberally expreſſed towards him, begrudged them? A reaſonable 
Man deſires no more, than that his friends be ſatisfied with him; 
he does not expect, nay, he would be ſorry, to find them diflatiſ- 
fied with themſelves. But ſuch an equality of mind and meaſure, 
as in the good people of Wickham, is deſtructive of all the ſchemes 
of a Fanatic Leader : Who muſt find, or make, a People deſperate, 


and ready to hang themſelves, before they can be prepared and 


rightly tempered for the ſacred Mold of Methodiſm. 
We ſhall end, where every Fanatic Leader ends—with his Hy- 


PocRIsY. And if evaſion and prevarication, in the moſt eſſential 


points of his Miniſtry, may be called by that name, I cannot ſee how 
Mr. J. Weſley will eſcape from having this — mark of im- 
poſture fixed upon him. 


* Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct, 275 1743, p- 79. 
+ Ibid, p. 78. 
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I. We have wearied ourſelves and Readers, in recounting the 
numberleſs Mir acLEs by which He and his affairs have been ſup- 
ported, amidſt a cloud of Witneſſes well diſpoſed to magnify the ſcene. 
Yet, after all this, with a worRLDLY PRUDENCE which one would 
not expect in a man who calls it the myſtery of Iniquity, he thinks 
fit to ſecure himſelf a retreat, in cafe all theſe wonders ſhould 
become problematical. For after having heaped them upon one 
another, Olympus-high, throughout nine copious Journals, he 
ſneaks away under the cover of a puny Wonder, and leaves the de- 
fence of all his Giant- miracles in the lurch! “ About five (ſays he) 
„began, near the Keelman's Hoſpital, many thouſands ſtanding 
round, or fitting on the Graſs. The wind was high juſt before; 
« but ſcarce a breath was felt, all the time we aflembled before 
„God. I praiſe God for this alſo. Is 11 EN THUSTASM To SEE 
«« GoD IN EVERY BENEFIT which we receive“? Certainly it is 
not. The Enthuſiaſm conſiſts in believing thoſe benefits to be mira- 
culouſly conferred by a change in the eſtabliſhed order of Nature. 
This is the Ent huſiaſin with which he is charged; and this Charge 
almoſt every page of his Journals will ſupport. But here, by the 
neateſt addreſs, he covertly inſinuates (as a Word to the Wile) that 
he meant no more by his Miracles than the ſeeing of God in every 
benefit wwe receive. A certain Philoſopher + of great name fancied 
he had explained the nature of viſion well, on the principle of ſeeing 
all things in God. And if the World be content to be paid in ſuch 
coin, our Divine will not be long in its debt. He can explain 
Miracles, as well as the other explained Nature, by the knack he 
has of ſeeing God in all things. This then goes a great way towards 
ridding his hands of Miracles when the Inquiſitive become trouble- 
ſome. But as he well knew it might be ſaid of him, „If you 
part with your Miracles, you ſtrip yourſelf of the credentials of your 
Miſſion,” he has a fetch for this alſo; a Friend to help him at a 
dead lift; whoſe opinion, he wiſhes all calm and impartial men 
« would conſider Not to eſtabliſh the power of working Miracles 

* Journ, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 18, + Malebranche. | 
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as the great Criterion of a divine Miſſion; when Scripture teaches 
us that the agreement of dofirines with truth as taught in thoſe 
&« Scriptures, is the only infallible Rule *.“ Suppoſe now any ſenſe 
could be drawn out of theſe gallimatias of Scripture's teaching 
that the agreement of doctrines with truth as taught in thoſe Scrip- 
tures, is the only infallible rule: And that it might mean, “that 
Scripture teaches us, that the conformity of its doctrines with 
the truths diſcoverable by natural light, is the only Criterion.“ I 
then aſk, Where ScrIPTURE teacheth this? I aſk it, I ſay, Becauſe 


Reason teacheth another thing: for, from the Premiſſes, of the 


conformity of Scripture doctrines with truth, Her Concluſion is only 
this, That Scripture doctrines are true; not that they were imme- 
diately derived from Heaven. I am afraid therefore, that Scripture 
is here much ſcandalized, by making it talk a language ſo diſſonant 
to Reaſon. And I am the more confirmed in this opinion, ſince 
Scripture, from the mouth of Jeſus himſelf, expreſsly ſays, that 
the power of working miracles, and not the conformity of Scripture 
doctrines to truth, is the great criterion of a divine Miſſion. The 
words of Jeſus are theſe : ** If I had not done amongſt them the 
works which no other man did, they had not had Sin: But now 


have they both ſeen and hated me and my Father +.” But why, 


in caſe no miracles had been worked amongſt them them, had they not 
had Sin? For this reaſon, and only for this, that, without 


Miracles, there was no ſufficient criterion of a DIVINE MIss10N. And 


Sin could not be imputed to them for rejecting a Character which 
did not bring its full credentials with it. From what I can ſee 


then, Mr. J. Weſley muſt either ſtick to his Miracles, or give up 


his Miſſion. 
II. But he ſhifts and doubles no leſs with regard to the Exzactes, 


and the News-birth of his Saints. Sometimes they are undoubtedly 


of God; ſometimes again as certainly of the Devil: but he is 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 72. 


+ John, chap. xv. ver. 24. 
« conſtant 
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conſtant in this, that Natural cauſes have no hand in them. The 
reaſon is plain: He could make both Gop and the Devir condu- 
cive to his purpoſes; but NATURE is the ſure deſtruction of every 
fanatic frolic.— The Saints met in Fetter-lane to humble them- 
ſelves before God for grieving the Holy Spirit.—To the ſeveral 
offences aſſigned, Mr. J. Weſley adds“ But above all, by BL As- 
© pHEMING HIS WORKS amongſt us, imputing it either to NATURE, 
& to the force of imagination and animal Spirits, or even the de/u- 
&* ſion of the DEvII.— At that hour we found God with us & at 
e the firſt. Some fell proſtrate upon the ground. Others burſt out, 
* as with one conſent,” into a loud praiſe and thankſgiving. And 
% many openly teſtified, there had been no ſuch day as this, fince 
« January the firſt, preceding *.“ - ** On Friday many were deeply 
% convinced; but none were delivered from that painful convic- 
ce tion. The Children came to the birth; but there was not ſtrength 
« to bring forth. I fear we have grieved the Spirit of the jealous 
« God by queſtioning his work +," 

* Tnnumerable cautions were given me, not to regard Vifions 
© or Dreams, or to fancy people had remiſſion of Sins, becauſe 
& of their Cries, or tears, or outward profeſſions. = The Sum of 
„ my anſwer was as follows: You deny that God does now 
„ work theſe effects: at leaſt that he works them in this manner. 
& T AFFIRM BOTH : becauſe I have heard theſe things with my 
% own ears, and ſeen them with my own eyes. I have ſeen very 
& many perſons changed in a moment from the Spirit of fear, 
„ horror, deſpair, to the Spirit of love, joy, and peace. What I 
% have to ſay touching Viſions or Dreams is this: I know ſeveral 
„ perſons in whom this great change was wrought in a dream, or 
« during a ſtrong repreſentation to the eye of the mind, of Chriſt, 
„either on the Croſs or in Glory. This is the fact J.“ Nay, 
he is ſo convinced of its being the work of God, that the horrid 


* Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p 59. 
+ Ibid, p. 16, | Ibid. p. 49. 
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blaſphemies which enſued, he aſcribes to the abundance of joy, which 
God had given to a poor mad woman of his flock. © I met with 
one, who having been lifted up with the abundance of joy which 
„God had given her, had fallen into blaſphemies and vain ima- 
„ pinations as are not common to men, In the afternoon I found 
% another inſtance, nearly, I fear, of the ſame kind——She had 
« her private revelations ſo called, &c.*,” But now, cn a ſud— 
den, he gives us the reverſe of the Medal, and directly revokes 
all he had advanced —** I told them they were not to judge of 
„the Spirit whereby any one ſpoke, either by appearances or by 
e common report, or by their own mward feelings, No, nor by 
4 any Dreams, Viſims, or Revelations ſuppoſed to be made to their 
&« ſoul, any more than by their tears, or any involuntary effects 
« wrought upon their bodies, I warned them, all theſe were in them- 
&« ſelves of a DOUBTFUL DISPUTABLE NATURE. They might be 
*« from Gop, or they night not +.” The Reader cannot but be 
much ſurprized to find fo formal a recantation of what he had faid f 
juſt above concerning mmward feelings, dreams, viſions, and extacies ; 
and of his own confidence in affirming theſe to be the work of God, 


from his having both heard theſe things with his own ears, and from 


his having ſeen them with his own eyes ; for here he denies common 
report, (and are not other people's ears and eyes as good as his ?) or 
appearances, or even feelings, to be a ſufficient ground of affurance : 
of this, I can give no better account, and perhaps the Reader will 
deſire no better, than this, that when our Apoſtle thought fit thus 
to unſay what he had ſo confidently affirmed before, it was in a 
deſponding hour, when he was in much doubt whether God would 
not lay him aſide and ſend other Labourers into his harveſl & Under 


theſe fears he ſeemed reſolved, at leaſt, that theſe new Labourers 


ſhould not reap what he had ſown : and therefore, at all adventures, 
thought proper to cut the ground from under their feet. 


* Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 54. 
+ Journ. from Avg. 12, 1738, to Nov. I. 1739, p. 60, 61. 
See p. 668, $ Journ. ibid. p. 60. 
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At length, finding his Cauſe ſufficiently diſgraced by. the unru- 
lineſs of theſe divine Agitatians; and knowing (as we ſhall: ſee pre- 
ſently) how to make a better uſe of them; he fairly gives them all 
to the DEvII. I enquired (ſays he) into the caſe of thoſe who 
« had, almoſt every night the laſt week, cried out aloud, during the 
« preaching. I found that all of them were perſons in perfect 
« health, and had not been ſubject to Fits of any kind till they were 
e thus affected: that this had come upon every one of them in a 
& moment, without any previous notice, while they were either 
« hearing the word of God, or thinking on what they had heard: 
i that in that moment they dropt down, loſt all their ſtrength, 
« and were ſeized with violent pain. This they expreſſed in dif- 
4 ferent manners. Some ſaid, they felt juſt as if a ſword was 
« running through them: others, that they thought a great 
&« weight lay upon them, as if it would ſqueeze them into the 
« Earth. Some ſaid they were quite choaked, ſo that they could 
e not breathe ; others, that their hearts ſwelled ready to burſt ; and 
& others, that it was as if their Heart, as if all their Inſide, as if 
« their whole Body was tearing all to pieces. Theſe Symptoms I 
te can no more impute to any NATURAL CAVSE than to the SPIRIT 
«© ox Gop., I can make no doubt but it was SATAN TEARING THEM. 
« as they were coming to Chriſt. And hence proceeded thoſe 
| & grievous cries whereby he might deſign both to DIscREDIT the 
«© Work of God, and to affright fearful People from hearing that 
„Word, whereby their ſouls might be ſaved “.“ 

Now, the Reader ought to take notice, that theſe were the very 
Symptoms which Mr. J. Weſley had before aſcribed to the ſpirit of 
God.——But by this time he was ſenſible, and ſo he confeſſes 
in this very place, that they had DpiscrEDviTED the Work. They 
were therefore to be ſent to the DEvIL, from whence they came; 
yet ſtill upon Mr. J. Weſley's Errand. For there 1s. nothing, ex- 
cept NATURE, as we obſerved above, which he cannot put to- 


Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 91. 
ſome 
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ſome good uſe or other. And this new Donation of the extacies of 
the Saints was a noble foundation for what he was now projecting. 
the Farce of DiaBoLIsMs and ExorcisMs. Well, therefore, might 
he exult over this Old Miſchief-maker, as not having wit enough 


to diſcern that he was over-matched ; and that Mr John Weſley 


was too hard for him. I wonder (ſays he) the Devil has not wif- 

dom enourh Io diſcern that he is deſtroying his own Kingdom“. Indeed, 

he has fairly turned the tables upon SATAN: and ſhewn us, that 

he can make full as good an uſe of a rosseEssION from below +, as 
of an INSPIRATION from above, 


HI. The Reader remembers how- contemptuouſly Mr. Weſley 


has ſpoken of Orthodoxy, or true belief ; even to the queſtioning 


whether it makes any part of Religion at all; certain is he, that. 
at beſt, it makes but a very ſlender part. lt is a point, ſays he, 
« we chiefly inſiſt upon, that Orthodoxy, or right Opinion, is at 
& beſt but a very ſlender part of Religion, if any part of it at all f.” 
This was done to tate in as many as he could, from amongſt the 
SeAaries ; but when he wants to fate of as many as he can, from 
amongſt the Churchmen, then Orthodoxy, or true belief, is like 
Met hodiſin, the Unum Neceſſarium : or, to ſpeak more properly, 
Orthodoxy and Methodiſm are but two words for the ſame thing. 
« About a thouſand people ſtood patiently while I ſimply de- 
© ſcribed the plain old Religion of the Church of England, which 
„is now almoſt every where ſpoken againſt, under the new name 


« of Methodiſm F. 


IV. We have ſeen him (in the true Spirit of a SeQary) invit- 


ing and even provoking Perſecution, as the only means of making 
the good ſeed take root: for, after having ſown it in the mud and 


* Journ, from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 56. 
+ See p. 6:9—621, | 

t Mr. Weſley's plain Account, &c, p. 4. 

$ Journ, from Aug. 12 i738 © Nov, I, 1739, p. 90. 
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ſlime of field preaching, he then, by a kind of Ægyptian Huſban- 
dry, draws together whole droves of obſcene Animals, who ruſh 
furiouſly in, and trample it about ; but this, as that Mother-ſeat 
of ARTs may have informed him, only made it ſpring up the 
better.——** The Mob, ſays he, gathered in great numbers 
« about my door, and quite cloſed me in. I rejviced and blefſed 
% God, knowing this was the lime I had long been looking for +.” 
But, miſtake him not. A Perſecution he certainly wiſhed, and 
as diligently ſought. But it was for his beloved Saints, who, as 
he ſays, wanted it J, who hungered after it; nor for himſelf, who 
had no ſtomach to it, eſpecially when it grew ſerious, as once upon 
a time it did. 

In his ramble to Georgia, he got acquainted with one Mrs. Wil- 
liamſon (fo he himſelf tells his ſtory), to whom he refuſed the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. She had done ſome wrong, it ſeems, 
to her neighbour. What it was, he does not tell us. The Uncle 
(he ſays) defired he would declare in the Court-houſe, why he 
expelled Mrs. Williamſon from the holy Communion. But he 
declined it, as apprehending many ill conſequences might ariſe from 
ſo doing. What He would not declare, the Uncle did; and ſaid, 
that it was in revenge for rejedting his, Mr. Weſley's, propoſals of mar- 
riage, and marrying Mr. Williamſon. The Huſband proſecuted 
him for defamation : and the Wife, ſays Mr. Weſley, © ſwore and 
60 ſigned an affidavit, infinuating much more than it aſſerted, but aſſert- 
ing, that he, Mr. Weſley, had many times propoſed. marriage 
« to her, all which propoſals ſhe had rejected.“ 

In conſequence of this, He is preſented by the Grand Fury, 
e upon oath, as having broken the Laws of the Realm by ſpeaking 
„ and writing to Mrs. Williamſon againſt her huſband's conſent ; 
« by repelling her from the, holy Communion, &c.” The matter 


* in ſuum quiſque rus jacto nne, Sues immittit, et ſatis conculcato a Sui- | 


bus ſemine, meſſem deinde expectat. Herod. I. ii. c. 14, 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3» 1741, p. 56. 
J See p. 645. 
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was now growing ſerious ; the Georgians, he found, did not un- 
derſtand raillery, in the affair of ſpiritual Gallantry. It was time 
for him to look about him. In this diſtreſs, he began to have re- 
courſe, as uſual, to his revelations “ I conſulted my friends, he- 
& ther God did not call me to return to England. The reaſon for 
% which I left it had now no force, there being no poſhbility, as 
yet, of inſtructing the Indians: neither had I, as yet, found or 
„heard of any Indians on the continent of America, who had the 
« leaſt deſire of being inſtructed.— After deeply conſidering theſe 
„things; they were unanimous that I ought to ga; but not yet.” 
However, the Magiſtrate quickened his pace. He was declared 
an Enemy to, and Hinderer of, the public peace. —“ I again (ſays 
he) conſulted my friends, who agreed with me, that the time 
& we looked for was now come.” The Reader, who has ſeen 
him ſo long languiſb for perſecution, will conclude, he was now 
preparing to meet it with the conſtancy of a Martyr. No ſuch 
matter. He was preparing for his flight. But to hide his poltro- 
nery in a bravado, he gave public notice of his Apoſtolical inten- 
tion. On which the Magiſtrates ordered that he ſhould firſt find 
ſecurity to appear, when ſummoned, to anſwer the Charge brought 
againſt him. But he refuſing, they publiſhed a Placart, requiring 
« all the Officers and Centinels to prevent his going out of the 
% Province; and forbidding any perſons to aſſiſt him in ſo doing.” 
Things were now come to a Criſis: and Mr. J. Weſley, on the 
whole, thought it beſt to retreat without beat of drum; and to 
ſteal a march upon the Enemy. «© I ſaw clearly (ſays he) the 
* hour was come for leaving this place. And as ſoon as Evening 
« Prayer was over, | for Prayer muſt always make a part in his 
« Stratagems], about eight o'clock, the tide then ſerving, I ſhook off 
&« the duſt of my feet *.” A very pleaſant way, truly, of acting the 
Apoſtle. But if he made the path eaſy for himſelf, he took care to 


render it doubly perplexed for his Followers. He left, we ſee, his 


* Journ, from his embarking for Georgia, to his return to London, p. 46— 56. 
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little Flock in the lurch, to anſwer, as they could, for the crimes 
objected to their runaway. Paſtor, 

But had his /ongings for perſecution been without Hypocriſy, he had 
here the faireſt occaſion of honeſtly indulging himſelf to the full. 
He had gone as far as Georgia for it. The truth of his Miſſion was 
brought in queſtion by the Magiſtrate, and decried by the People; 
not ſo much for his falſe doctrines, as his falſe morals. The ho- 
nour of the Goſpel was wounded through the Sides of its pretended 
Miſſionary. There was but one way to ſupport its credit, the way 
the ficſt Chriſtian Preachers always took, the offering up themſelves 
for the Truth they preached, and for the Integrity they profeſſed. 
Inſtead of this, our paltry Mimic thinks he had diſcharged an 

Apoſtolic office, when he applied to himſelf an Apoſtolic phraſe, — 
I ſh;ok off the duſt of my feet, ſays he; much eaſier done than ſhak- 
ing off his infamy. Jeſus, indeed, orders his Followers to ſhake 
off the duſt of their feet, where the inhabitants would not receive 
their Doctrine, that they might not throw away their time in vain : 
but he never directed it as a Trial-ordeal of innocence when they 
were accuſed of immoralities, and the honour of the Miſſion con- 
cerned. When Paul and Silas had been impriſoned, and otherwiſe 
evil intreated at Philippi, neither the Miracle nor the Magiſtrate 
(when each, in their turn, had ſet open the Priſon doors) could 
perſuade them to ſtir a ſtep till they had procured all honourable 

ſatisfaction to their injured Characters“. But what do I ſpeak of 
the caſes, in which the prudence, recommended by our great Maſter, 
directs his Diſciples to avoid, or the courage, with which he inſpires 
and enables them to dare, the rage of PERSECUTION ? We are now 
on the detection of a Hv ORTE, who expreſſed his longings for 
perſecution; who invited it, who provoked it, in a Country where 
the Magiſtrate reſtrained and forbad it; and yet ran away from it 
when his own honour, as well as that of his /:1z/e flock, ſhould have 
induced him to oppoſe himſelf to it; and where the Magiſtrate, by 


* Acts xvi, 


his 
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his own account, was forward enough and ready to oblige him. 
But he ran away, like a Coward, on the wings of Prayer and the 
| Tide: henceforth, the hatred of this unhoſpitable Shore, and the 
horrour of the entertainment there prepared for him, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on his temper and his fancy, that he lets ſlip no occaſion 
of revenge. For when the good man was got back to Europe, and 
even forced to beat it on the hoof as far as Hernhuth, in Germany, 
before he could get into a Land of Chriſtians *, he overtook, as he 
tells us, in a little village on the road, „a large number of Si. 
„gers, Men, Women, and Children, finging, dancing, and making 
„merry, being all going to make their fortunes in GEORGIA. 
& Looking upon them (ſays he) As BEING DELIVERED INTO MY 
*« HANDS BY God, I plainly told them, what manner of place it 
% was, If they now leap into the Fire with open eyes, their blood 
% ig on their own head +.” It would be hard to gueſs how he came 


to look upon theſe Switzers as delivered into his hands by God, unleſs 


he believed, God was bound to revenge all his ſquabbles with the 
young Wenches of his Bands, (which, by his Journals, we find 
were not a few) and that therefore God prepared theſe Switzers for 
the Inſtruments of his Vengeance. He made a proper ule of them; 
he opened their eyes; and fo, in all likelihood, deprived a Britiſh 
Colony of many uſeful hands. 


V. We have ſeen above, how he ſet wordly prudence, Chriſtian 
prudence, and, in a word, every thing which bears the name of 
 PruDENCE, at defiance ; denouncing it to be the Bane of Religion, 
and the Inſtrument of the Devil. This was but neceffary to inflame 
the madneſs of his Followers. But a very different language is re- 
quired when the ambition of his RivaLs is to be reſtrained. Then 


* At Weymar, we came before I know not what great man (I believe the 
% Duke) who, after many queſtions, aſked, what we were going ſo far as Hernhuth 
«for? I anſwered, to SEE THE PLACE WHERE THE CHRISTIANS Live, He looked 
„hard, and let us go.” Journ, from Feb, 1, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, 
p. 45. 
+ Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, Pe 6. 
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PrvuDENCE is the very balm of Gilead, the aſſuager of hurt Minds, 
and the great reſtorative of ſickening Peace. 

But we ſhould take the affair from its beginning. So early as in 
the year thirty- nine, he began to ſuſpect, that he ſhould have RV ar.s 
in his Apoſtolic office.] came into my old Room at Oxford, from 
„ which I went to Georgia. Here, muſing on the things that 
« were paſt, and remembering how many that came after me were 
&« preferred before me, J opened my Teſtament, &c *.“ For you 
muſt knew, Reader, that, of all the Superflitions (and they were 
not a few) which ſtruggled for Dominion with fanaticiſm in the 
Microcoſm of this holy Man, the SoxTEs Saxcrokuu were the 
Chief; a ſpecies of Divination to. which, St. Auſtin tells us, the 
good Chriſtians of his time had recourſe, rather than conſult the 
Devil, like their Pagan Neighbours. To this favorite folly, our 
Miſſionary refers all his doubts. It is his Urim and Thummim ; 
and he applies it as freely and irreverently to his occaſions, as a Vil- 
lage Conjurer does his Sreve and Sheers. At this time, indeed, it 
afforded him but ſmall relief. He ſunk ſo far in his deſpondency. 
as to doubt whether God would not lay him afide, and ſend other la- 
bourers into his harveſt F. We ſoon ſee what it was that gave 
him theſe cruel twitches : a Rival, and he no ſmall One, the famed 
Mr. Wr1iigrFItLD; who now began to ſet up for himſelf ; and, in- 
deed, as much the madder of the two, to ingroſs the favour of 
the Rabble. While the Rivalſhip continued on a tolerable footing, 
Mr. J. Weſley contented himſelf with, now and then, giving his 
bel;ved in Chrift a fly wipe of contempt, as occaſion preſented ; and 
under the faintly ſymbol of praiſing God for him. ——* J read 
„ prayers, and Mr. Whitefie/d preached. How wile is God in giv- 
ing different talents to different Preachers! even the little impro- 
e preeties both of his language and manner, were a means of profiting 
many who would not have been touched by a more correct diſ- 


* Journ. from Nov. t, 1730, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 14, 15. 
+ Journ, from Aug, 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 60. 
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&* courſe, or a more calm and regular manner of ſpeaking *.” Tbis, 
we ſee, was full in his teeth; and by a fide wind came up to that 
Maſter-Preacher, who is inſinuated to be more correct, and calm, 
and graceful, in his Pulpit-Manners. Notwithſtanding this, Mr. 
I hitefield went on triumphantly ; and being ambitious to advance 
himſelf on the necks of his Fellows, taught Fairy aLont ; and 
offered FREE GRACE to a People little diſpoſed to purchaſe it. Mr. 
J. Weſley was an Advocate for wokks: but he muſt do them him- 
ſelf, if he expected any good from them, in this Contention. For 
an equivalent, therefore, to Mr. Whiteficld's ſpiritual Graces, He, 
like another Moſes, diſpenſed his temporal Bleſſings. Particularly, 
in the Anxr of Healing; for he would truſt no longer to the Gr, 
full as his Journals are of his miraculous Cures, It was now, he 
found, high time to ſet up a regular Practice. Accordingly, he 
told his People how deeply read he was in Medicine, which he had 
ſtudied at Oxford. And to prove himſelf no Quack, he publiſhed 
a whole book of Receipts or Remedies for all the common Diſ- 
tempers of life. At the ſame time, he let the better Sort under- 
ſtand, he was well ſkilled in the medicina Mentis. He had given 
innumerable flirts of contempt, in his Journals, againſt numan 
LEARNING: and, indeed, of what uſe could Learning be in a Re- 
ligion like that which he propagated 2 In which, as he affures us, 
Orthodoxy or right belief made a very flender part, if any part at all, 


Yet when now he had to ſtruggle with a Rival pro aris & focis, 


no means were to be left untried to ſecure his Dominion. He 
therefore plainly enough informs them, that he was ready to teach, 
in a better and more expeditious way than was hitherto known, 


even to the UNIVERSITIES, two eminent parts of this decried 
Learning, namely, Rhetoric and Ethics. © This week (ſays he) 


] read over with ſome young men a Compendium of Rhetoric, 
e and a Syſtem of Ethics. I ſee not why a man of tolerable un- 
&« derſtanding may not learn, in fix months time, more of /o/d 


| * Journ, from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 24. 
Vol. IV. 48 * 
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&« Philoſophy than is learned at Oxford in four (perhaps ſeven) 
« years *.” Did ever JesvIT play his part better? Yet even 
this would not do. FREE GRACE bore down all before it; and 
Mr. Weſley was at laſt forced, as in a deſperate caſe, to have re- 
courſe to that paltry quack remedy, which he had ſo much ſcorned 
and execrated, I mean PRUDENCE.—** I believed (ſays he) both 
love and juſtice required that I ſhould ſpeak my ſentiments freely 
« to Mr. Wh concerning the Letter he had publiſhed, ſaid 
te to be in anſwer to my ſermon on free Grace, The ſum of what 
« I obſerved to him was this: 1. That it was quite 1MPRUDENT-: 
ce to publiſh it at all, as being only the putting of weapons into 
& their hands, who love neither the one nor the other. 2. That if he 
e was conſtrained t bear his teflimony, As HE TERMED 1T, againſt 
the error J was in, he might have done it by publiſhing a treatiſe 
& on this head without ever calling my name in queſtion.” —Here 
our Journaliſt can treat with ſcorn that very cant in which him- 
ſelf ſo much abounds, the applying Scripture phraſes to the imper- 
tinence of modern occurrences. = ** However (adds Mr. Weſley) 
„% he had ſaid enough — to make an open (and probably irrepa- 
& rable) breach between him and me: ſeeing, for a treacherous 
« Wound and for the BEWRAYING OF SECRETS every friend will 
« depart .“ 

Without doubt, the Reader will be curious to know what theſe 
Secrets were, which had been ſo ill kept between theſe two Free 
Maſons. But the purpoſe of this Diſcourſe is not to prejudice the 
Readers againſt this extraordinary Man, from anecdotes on tradition, 
or from ſecrets bewrayed ; but to enable them to form a judgment 
of his pretences, from what he himſelf has openly recorded of him- 
ſelf, and frequently repeated to the World. What I would have 
them obſerve on the laſt quoted. paſſage, is only this, that Mr. J. 
Welley, after ſo total an eſtrangement from WorLDLY PRUDENCE, 


Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 14. 
+ Journ, from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 58, 


has; 
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has, at length, in his diſtreſſes, been forced to take ſhelter with 
her. And for his firſt viſit, it muſt be owned, he acquits him- 
ſelf very well after ſo long an abſence.—The Letter Mr, Whitefield 
had written ſhould not have been publiſhed, as “i was putting 
&« Weapons into the hands of the common Enemy.” It ſhould not have 
been publiſhed, as it tended to a Schiſin in the Society. If he muſt 
needs publiſh it, . he ſhould not have called Mr. Weſley's name in 
*6 guejiion,” as this tended to a breach between theſe two faſt 
friends. And if he (Mr. Weſley) ſhould never conſent to have 
this breach cloſed, he was juſtified in PRUDENCE, ſince the J/:/e 
man ſays, from a treacherous wound and bewraying ſecrets every friend 
will depart ; which he underſtands to ſignify, every friend ought t9 
depart, Indeed, the Reader may object, that there was one ex- 
pedient of PRUDENCE left untried, which was, the meeting his 
quondam friend half way. Mr. Weſley was no enemy to this uſe 
of PRUDENCE, as we ſhall ſee preſently. But Mr. Whitefield was 
too formidable a Rival with whom to compromiſe, or even to yield 
an inch. A leſs conſiderable Oppoſer might be managed this way, 
without danger; and then his PRUDENCE directs. hun to purſue 
it.“ I laboured (ſays he) to convince Mr. G that he had 
« not done well in confuting (as he termed it) the Sermon I had 
% preached the Sunday before. But he was abſolutely above con- 
&« viction *. Would not prudence now have juſtified him in leav- 
ing a man above conviction, to the error of his own ways? Surely 


a leſs conſummate prudence than Mr. J. Weſley's would have done 


ſo. But he will not leave Mr. G ſo unkindly. I then aſked 
„ (ſays he) Will you meet me half way? 1 will never preach pub- 
& Jickly againſt you. Will not you againſt me? But he dil- 
& claimed any ſuch agreement.“ — When PRUDENCE would have 
adviſed him not to preach publickly againſt the Body of that Clergy 


to which, he ſays, he belongs, then is PRUDENCE the bone of 


Religion, the my/tery of In:qui'y, and the Whore of Babylon her- 


* Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754; P. 81. 
18 2 ſelf. 
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ſelf. But when ſhe prompts him to tempt a Brother of the ſame: 
trade to meet hal. way, and not to preach publickly againſt him, then 
is PRUDENcE of heavenly birth, and ſent. for the aſſiſtance of the 
Saints: at preſent, indeed; honeſtly. employed in the, charitable 
errand of inviting Mr. G—— to play the Hypocrite with him: for: 
he declares Mr. G — to be abſolutely above conviction; that; is, 
ö in conſcience unable to ſtir a ſtep; which, too, was his own caſe: 
yet, in the ſame breath, he propoſes to meet him half way. But 
Mr. G approved himſelf the honeſter man. From all-this we: 
have reaſon to conclude, that Mr. J. Weſley, amidſt his warmeſt 
exclamations againſt J/or/dly pRUDENCE, againſt Chri/tian PRUDENCE, 
and againſt PRUDENCE of every: denomination, had it ſtill in petto 
to. employ a ſuccedaneum, on a preſſing occaſion : which he, in- 
deed, calls PRUDENCE ; but which, to ſave the credit of his con- 
ſiſtency, he had better have let go under its true name of CraprT. 
Thus have I endeavoured to tear off the Mlaſk from the furious 
and deformed viſage of Fanaticiſm and Seduction. The power of 
Religion hath enabled me: and the intereſts of Religion have ex- 
cited me to this attempt; nothing ſo much diſcrediting the Doctrine 
of GRACE as theſe counterfeit impreſſions of the Spirit of God, 
For, fince the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt was no longer in he rufh- 
ing mighty wind, but in the fill ſmall voice, licentious men have 
been but too apt to conclude, either that GRACE was an imaginary 
Power; or at moſt, that it was no other than that aſſiſtance which 
the divine attribute of Goodneſs, as diſcoverable by natural light, 
was always ready to impart to diſtreſſed and helpleſs Mortals ; juſt 
as they would perſuade themſelves that REpEMPeTIoON is nothing 
elſe than that reſtoration to God's favour, which his mercy, diſ- 
coverable too by the ſame light, prepares and lays open to repen- 
tant Sinners, 
The Reader, in concluſion, will take notice, that the order I 
have here followed, is that which is beſt adapted to ſhorten the con- 
troverſy, aud to cut off all chicane and evaſion, 
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1. I have ſingled out the Founder and Leader of the Sect, that 
no one may. have pretence to ſay, that what, He is here ſhewn to. 
teach and practiſe, is not true and genuine Mer HoDILSI. 

2. J have confined my remarks to his own adventures, recorded 
by his own pen, and here fairly quoted in his own words; that 
no one may have pretence to ſay, I have fooliſhly confided in 
falſe or uncertain reports: or unjuſtly made the Sect anſwerable 
for the indiſcretions and abſurdities of every obſcure FiELp- 
PREACHER, . 

3. I have taken the Methodiſts at their word, when they call 
themſelves members of the Church of England, that might not 
run the hazard of confounding both the Reader and myſelf with! 
long and blind ſcholaſtic diſputations on gina! Sin, irreſiſtible Grace, 
and juſtifying Faith; on Regeneration, Eledtion, Reprobation, and 
the. immerit of good Works. To their Mops of teaching, and not 
to the hings taught, I confine my diſcourſe. Of 7hat, every rea- 
der can judge; and of hat, he. has a ſure rule to judge by, the 
MAREks delivered by the holy Apoſtle St. James of the W/dom 
which is from above: Marks, which (for weighty reaſons already 
explained) refer moſtly to the mode of teaching; and which, if 
not found. in this-new-mode of methodiſt-teaching, are ſufficient to 1 
convict it of impoſture, 
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NOW turn, for what remains of this Diſcourſe, to thoſe- 

ſober Miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed Church, who hold them- 
ſelves bound to obey its DiscieLINE as well as to profeſs its 
DocTRINES. 5 

If any good uſe can be made of what has been already ſaid, it 
will be chiefly promoted by theſe Reverend Men, who, in honour 
of the Church which they ſerve, and in gratitude to the State by 
which they are protected, will make it their firſt care to ſupport 
that moſt juſt of all Public Laws, the Law of ToLERATION: 
which, how long ſoever obſtructed in its paſſage to us, and how 


late 
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late ſoever arrived amongſt us, is certainly of DIVINE ORIGINAL: 


Nor will ſuch Men. ever venture to refine upon it (which will 


always be to weaken it) by idle. diſtinctions between the letter and 
the ſpirit of the Law. For between theſe, in well-compoſed Laws, 
there is no difference; the letter being no other than the language 


and expreſſion of the ſpirit. Indeed, one would wonder, they 


ſhould ever have been oppoſed, did we not know how ready Su- 
perſtition has always been to ſupport the intereſts of bad Policy, in 


vitiating both the intellects and the morals of Mankind. God 
once gave a preparatory Religion to a ſelect People, under the name 
of Law, by which the future diſpenſation was half, revealed and 
half- hidden. In ſuch a Law the letter and the ſpirit were neceſ- 
ſarily different. A difference, which the Miniſters to whom the 
propagation of this future Religion has been intruſted have been 


much accuſtomed to inculcate. Hence Superſtition, in this, as 
in many other caſes of the Jewiſh Law ill underſtood, very ab- 
ſurdly applied that diſtinction, to Civil Laws and compacts; where 
the full meaning was inſtant, and ſhould be obvious; and where, 


as far as there was any real difference, ſo far were theſe Laws of 


defective Compoſition. 

The Friend of Toleration therefore will not, I ſay, make any 
diſtinction, or contend for any difference, between the letter and 
the ſpirit of this Sovereign Law. of Nature. This miſchievous em— 


ployment will be the tatk of him who regards it but as a tempo» 


rary expedient, forced upon us, to prevent greater evils. And as, 


amongſt the friends of Toleration, the Engliſh Clergy, ſeduced by 


a common error, were not amongſt the firſt to give it a cordial re- 
ception, it ſeems incumbent on their Succeſſors (who were how- 
ever amongſt the firſt to detect that common error), to obliterate the 
memory of the old prejudices of their Order, by the warmeſt pa- 
tronage and ſupport of what their more reaſonable principles now 
ſo much approve. | 

Their friendly attachment to this Law will be beſt ſeen by their 
regarding it, firſt, as doing honour, in a ſpiritual view, to a 
CHRISTIAN 
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CuntsrtAn CnurRcnH; implying confidence in the truth of its 

conſtitution, and that it will receive no detriment by a compari- 
ſon with any other, how near or clofe ſoever they may be ſet 
together. 

And ſecondly, as beſtowing benefit, in an ecclefiaſiical view, on 
the NATIONAL. CHURCH ; it being a certain Maxim that an Ffta- 
bliſhed Religion, under a Toleration and a Teft, will always go on en- 
larging its bounds; ſince the reſtraint which this latter Law im- 
poles, is lo light, that it is confidered rather as a ſmall inconvenience 
than an injury; a burthen ſo eaſy as not to exaſperate, but barely to 
excite in men a diſpoſition to remove it. 

In a word, the CHURcH in which religious liberty is cordially 
entertained and zealoufly ſupported, may be truly called CHRIS“ 
TIAN : for if the mark of the beaſt * be PERSECUTION, as the ſacred 
volumes decypher it; well may we put TOLERA TION as the ſeal of 
the living God +. This then is our preſent boaſt. 

True philoſophy, 10 lately cultivated, and now happily made ſubſer- 
vient to the Truths of Religion, hath rectified many of thoſe Doc- 
trines which the ſtill-miſapplied aid of the Falſe had deformed. Nor 
ſhould the HIERARchY (much honoured of late in the happy re- 
covery of its ancient Ornaments, the Prelates of high birth and 
noble lineage) be denied the praiſe, fo juſtly due, for its ſhare in 
this reform. 'To men of Family, we are taught, by experience, to 
aſcribe an innate generoſity of mind, which 1nclines them to what- 
ever is polite and decent in private life ; and, in public, diſpoſes then 
to ſupport the rights of humanity and ſociety. They are reckoned 
to be the low-born and Cell-bred number, in whoſe minds Bigotry 
and bitter Zeal are apt to get root and overſpread. So that the 
Church may promiſe to itſelf great advantages from the genial luſ- 
tre which this fair Acceſſion to the ſacred College is now deriving 
to it. DEcus ET TUTAMEN, is the motto inſcribed on every Pre- 
late's mitre; moſt certain to be read in every Prelate's breaſt, The 
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firſt ſhines naturally out in the birth and manners of every noble 
Dignitary ; the alter, his ſolemn engagements will make him ſtu- 
dious to diſcharge. 

But this great Work will not be done by "Talents at large, but 
by that ſort of Talents only, which is ſuited to its ſacred nature. 
Every Order and Station in Society hath its appropriated and proper 
tone; Where a conſent iu one common key makes that harmony 
which gives perfection to the Whole. It ſhould be the care there- 
fore of every Member of that Whole, to fit his manners and accom- 
pliſhments to the natural tene of the Body which he honours, or 
by which he may think himſelf honoured. This is ſo true, that 
manners and accompliſhments, foreign to the Profeſſion, nay, 
though in general eſtimation of a ſuperior kind, yet, when thus 
prepoſterouſly introduced, deſtroy all that concord which maintains 
its diznity and uſe. 

On this occaſion, hear an old Grecian Tale. A muſician at 
Athens became famous for a ſacred Lyre, deſcending to him, through 
a long race of Anceſtors, from the firſt Heroes and Demy-gods of 
Attica. Its Tone was ſo raviſhing, and the ſkill of the Maſter, in 
calling it out, ſo delicate and profound, that the Artiſt and his 
Lyre were always called upon to bear a principal part in the high 
Solemnities of that religious City. It happened, that in the midſt 
of one of theſe Celebrations, a chord of the Lyre broke. It was 
ſtrung in the ordinary manner with nerves, or what our muſical 
neighbours call, corde de boyau. But the enamoured Owner, to do 
all honour to ſo rare a wonder, unadvitedly ſupplied the broken 
ſtring with one of SILVER. The conlequence proved fatal. The 
Lyre loſt all its harmony and ſweetnels : it grew harth and diſcor- 
dant. The People abhorred what before they had dwelt upon with 
raptures ; and the unhappy Lyre, now the public execration, was 
hung up, a neglected thing, a filent monument of the folly of the 
too-fond Poſſeſſor. | 

Nor ſhould the great Body of the Clergy be forgotten on this oc- 
caſion, They who have approved themiclves no way inferior in an 
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honeſt zeal for the ſupport of Chriſtian Liberty. If any ſtale par- 
ticles of the old leaven {till remain, they lie perfectly inactive. A 
new Start-up Sect, indeed, will be apt to put them into a momen- 
tary ferment : and, on ſuch an cccaſion, they will be eager to ex- 
pole their evil nature. 

Thus, the firſt appearance of Myrhopisu began to heat and 
irritate the miſtaken Zeal of ſome ill- inſtructed men, againſt a new 
ſpecies of Fanaticiſm, which pretended to be of the Church, and 
yet inſolently affronted its di/cip/ine ; diſdaining to ſhelter itſelf under 
the peaceable ſhade of a legal Toleration : For theſe men, in their. 
hearts, were enemies to this Law, as fanatic Sects generally are; 
who contend for religious Liberty, not becauſe they would obey 
conſcience, but becauſe they, an' pleaſe you, are the Advocates of 
Truth; Liberty, as well as Hominion, being, in their opinion, 
founded in GRACE. This, indeed, was a trying occaſion, But 
had thoſe good men conſidered that the Merhodifts provoked the 
Public patience merely to procure to themſelves a mock perſecution ; 
for to more (as they very well knew) it could never amount in a 
State where the honour of the national Religion was ſecured by a 
Toleration, and the ſafety of it, by a Tet; had they conlidered 
this, I ſay, they would have left theſe factious men to their own 
inventions. 

Beſides, a fairer opportunity never offered itſelf, to do the Clergy 
credit, Had we appeared eaſy only with thoſe who had qualified 
themſelves to claim a legal Toleration, our acquieſcence might have 
been imputed to our impotency in contending with it. But by 
bearing patiently with Methodiſin, the Clergy might have ſhewn the 
World, that the Toleration- Af had their hearts, as well as their 
outward obedience ; for this Sect profeſſed to be of the Church, and 
yet, at the ſame time, dared to inſult its Diſcipline, and ſet its 
Governors at defiance ; practices which no equitable indulgence 
would ſcreen from puniſhment. This was the time for the Clergy 
to vindicate their character from the calumnics of their enemies; and 
in general they wiſely laid hold on it : So that now they can be no 
longer 
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longer ſuſpected of malevolence to the Law of Toleration, when 
in a caſe where they were free from its influence, they. yet bore 
with temper, and though provoked by inſolent defiance, connived 
at the behaviour of a Se& of Fanatics, over whom all Laws, divine 
and human, had given them juriſdiction. 

But then, if we ſhew ourſelves thus rightly diſpoſed in favour of 
this divine principle of Toleration, where the Law hath left offen- 
ders againſt Church Government to the juſtice of its Rulers ; much 
more dit. oled ſhall we be to ſuffer the honeſt Sectary, who harh 
legally qualified himſelf for the enjoyment of his religious liberty, 
to poſſeſs it without trouble or controul. 

When the Law of To/eration had once recognized this univerſal 
Right, it ſoon became apparent, that that other Law of prior date, 
the TEST (for the formation of c:v7/ Syſtems does not always, like 
the natural, begin at the right end) was now, by ſecuring the 
Rights of the national Church, become more neceflary than ever 
for the peace of the State. For, by this Law, Sectaries were re- 
ſtrained from the exerciſe of certain civil Offices, which ſome men 
have been pleaſed to call natural Rights : and we will not diſpute 
with them about a word, for to no more does it amount, ſince it is 
confeſſed that Society could never have been formed without 
men's giving up ſome of their natural rights, in order to ſecure the 
peaceable enjoyment of the reſt, | 

But it may ſo happen, by the Cuſtom or Conſtitution of Czrpo- 
rate Bodies, that the conditional reſtraint which the 7% impoſeth, 
ſhall, by accident, become a benefit or advantage - as when a Sec- 
tarian member of a Corporation is appointed by his Body to diſ- 
charge a very important though very onerous Office; and yet not 
permitted by the State to enter on it, but on conditions which his 
religious principles will not ſuffer him to comply with. For it 
having been, a long time, the cuſtom for the Member, when nomi- 

nated to this Office, to purchaſe, of the Body, an exemption, at a 
large price, called a Fine: when this came to be demanded of a diſ- 
ſenting Member, he naturally replied, that it could not equitably 
e 3 47 2 regard 
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regard any but Such who vwillingiy declined a permitted Office; 
certainly, not Thoſe whom the Law had forbidden, by ſevere 
penalties, to diſcharge it. But to this ſo plauſible a plea, it was 
thought a ſufficient anſwer, © That the Law, of whole reſtraint the 
diſſenting Member would thus avail himſelf, was never intended 
for his advantage or emolument.“ 

The queſtion therefore to be decided was this, «Whether he 
©* who cannot ſerve is equally obnox1ous to the Fine, with him who 
« will ent?“ and, to this day, it remains undetermined “. 

Now I humbly conceive, this queſtion can never be rightly re- 
ſolved, till the zrue nature of the” TEST LAW be previoully ſettled ; 
and when that is done, it will, I ſuppoſe, be no longer diſpu- 
table. | | 

Were this Law enacted to draw, or to drive, Diflenters into the 
National Church, the prohibition, of ſerving Civil Offices, was 
certainly intended for a PUNISHMENT. If the Law were enacted 
only to keep Diflenters out of thoſe Stations, in which, by hurt- 

'ing the Church, they would violate the peace of the State, it was 
as certainly intended for a RESTRAINT, only; and becomes a puniſb- 
ment but by accident. 

Now were it intended for a PUNISHMENT, the Fine is moſt juſt 
and equitable: And then the reaſoning of the Body againſt the 
Member, That the Legiſlature, by this Law, never intended 
« the Diſſenter ſhould receive Civil benefit and advantage,” will not 
be without its force; For a benefit defeats the end of the Law. 

But if the Teſt impoſe a REST RAIN T only, and it become a 
puniſhment but by accident, it may, without the leaſt evil influence 
on the Law, become a benefit likewiſe by accident, Nay, to hinder 
this fair Chance would be highly unjuſt. For if, from the inevita- 
ble condition of human things, Particulars receive damage by a 
Law which reſpects the General, and which never had ſuch damage 
in its intention, it is but fit they ſhould have the ſame chance of a 
benefit, though equally without the intention of the Legiſlature. 


* In the Spring of 1762, 
Indeed, 
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Indeed, where the unprovided-for, or unthought-of, Conſequence 
tends naturally to defeat the purpoſe of the Law, there the Inter- 
preters of it will interpoſe, and declare the advantage taken to be 
againſt the Law; or, which amounts to the fame thing, to be un- 
{upported by it. But an accidental benefit, which ariſes from the 
reſtraint impoſed, ſeems better calculated to effect the end of the 
Teſt law (which is to keep the enemies of the Church from office 
in the State) than a damage, which might tempt them to violate 
their conſcience : The benefit is, indeed, liable to abuſe (and what 
is there in civił matters which is not ſo ?) but this abuſe does not 
affect the purpoſe of the Law, which is to keep Sectaries out of 
Office. But let me not be miſunderſtood, as if any thing here ſaid, 
in favour of the ſectarian Member, was meant to include the Occa- 
 ffonal Conformiſt. For if ſuch a one think that he may, with his 
conſcience unhurt, conform, for the ſake of lucrative employments, 
he can never be permitted, on pretence of Conſcience, to plead the 
reſtrictive law, in order to evade thoſe which are onerous. And 
here let me further obſerve, that the Diſſenters will not ſeem to be 
in the propereſt circumſtances to claim the advantage of the diſ- 
tinction here laid down in their favour, till they have a little re- 
formed their ideas of a Teft-/aw. For they have, I think, in order 
to throw the greater odium upon it, generally repreſented the pro- 
hibition, which it impoſes, as inflicted for a Puniſoment. Now we 
have ſhewn, that if our Law-givers intended a Puniſi ment, it de- 
feats their purpoſe, to connive at its becoming an accidental benefit 
I only remark this for the ſake of a general obſervation, That when 
Bodies of men, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, ſuffer themſelves to 
be miſled by their paſſions and prejudices, their intereſts or re- 
ſentmeuts, the errors, they fall into, will always, ſooner or later, 
turn upon themſelves. 

Now it appears, both from Reaſon and Fact, that the TEST is a 
reftrictive, and not a. penal Law, in the proper meaning of theſe 


terms, 
1. +4 
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1. If a Law may be underſtood in two ſenſes, one of which fup- 
ports its equity, while the other betrays its injuſtice Reaſon directs 
us to adopt the firſt, To puniſh Sectaries, in order to bring them 
over to the national Religion, is plainly wrong: But to reſtrain 
Sectaries from hurting. the national Religion is as plainly right. 
Therefore, though the intention of the Legiſlature had in this par- 
ticular inſtance been doubtful, yet a general Law of a free People 
would admit of no other interpretation. | 

2. But the intention of the Legiſlature was not doubtful : and 
the reaſon of the thing is ſupported by fact. When this Law was 
made, the national Church was deemed, in the public Opinion, to 
be in much danger both from Proteſtant and Popiſh Sectaries. In 
the early days of its eſtabliſhment indeed, the Government had 
endeavoured to bring Both into it ; and many penal Laws were 
enacted for that purpoſe: But, at the time the Te became a Law, 
that viſionary and unjuſt project had been long dropt; and Govern- 
ment was content to confine its care to the protection, rather than 
extenſion of the national Church. Had this latter point been their 
aim, it was to be effected only by the vigorous execution of the 
old penal Laws then in being. The 7% added no force to thoſe ; 
but, on the contrary, greatly relaxed their vigour, by diſpoſing 
Government to repoſe their chief confidence, and ſeek their only 
remedy for diforders, in this new-made Law. 

And now may be ſeen the ſtrength of that Objection made to 
the 7%, as it is legally inforced to affect the intereſts of Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, viz. * that its original and direct intention (a fact no 
one will deny) was to oppoſe to the machinations of Popery ; and 
that therefore, thoſe being included only by accident, may very 
reaſonably be overlooked,” But if the idea here given of the 7. A- 
law be the true, it is apparent, that the general, though not im- 
mediate purpoſe of the Legiſlature, in this Law, was to provide for 
the ſafety of the national Church, and that for the ſake of the 
State, from what quarter ſoever the danger might ariſe. At one 
ſeaſon it might ſpring from Popery; at another from Puritanſm; 

but 
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but the various civil miſchiefs, conſequent on religious quarrels, 
were to be repelled, as they ſprung up, with equal vigilance and 
vigour. But let no one by this imagine, that a compariſon is here 
inſinuated between Popery and Puritaniſm. As Religions, they 
can no more be compared together, than a body irrecoverably cor- 
rupted, with one but ſlightly tainted. Yet, with regard to the 
civil miſchiefs which religious differences occaſion, we have expe- 
rienced, that the lighteſt matters often produce as great, as the moſt 
important: And the ſurplice and croſs in baptiſm have alienated 
fellow Citizens againſt one another as fiercely as the tyrannic 
claim of a Supremacy, or the ſuperſtitious worſhip of dead men 
deified. 

However, the nature and genius of the two SeCts is ſufficiently 
diſcriminated by tolerating the one, and only (under ſuſpended penal 


laws) conniving at the other: But ſtill on the ſame civil principles; 


theſe laws not being directed againſt the religious errors of the 


Church, but the political perverſities of the Court, of Rome ;. 


which will not ſuffer its Subjects to give any reaſonable ſecurity 
for their allegiance to the ſupreme Magiſtrate : For with religious 
errors as ſuch, the State hath nothing to do, nor any right to at- 
tempt to repel or ſuppreſs them. They are the civil miſchiefs with 
which civil Society is concerned, the miſchiefs ariſing from reli- 


gious quarrels when the two Parties are near equal in Power (as I 


ſuppoſe they. would ſoon be under a Toleration without a Teſt-law), 
and are ſet upon repreſſing one another's errors, 

Aud now, ſince o much hath been urged in behalf of the Diſ- 
ſenters, their Civil and Religious Rights, they will bear to be re- 
minded of one thing, in their turn; neither to abuſe the To/eration 
theimlelves, nor to ſcreen others in abuſing it. And the caſe I am 


about to give of One, who, it is pretended, was thus ſkreened, 
will, I hope, excuſe this freedom. It 1s indeed the caſe of One. 


who, without doing much injury to our dilenting Brethren, can 
never be reckoned in their number. This miſerable Buffovn, of 
whom I would be underſtood to ſpeak, was ſuffered for near thirty 


Veils» 
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years together to turn all RxLIOION and Mon ALT x into ridicule ; 
once, and, for ſome time, twice a week, in a licenſed place of De- 
votion in the Capital of the Kingdom. A matter ſo much to the 
diſgrace of Society, that They, on whom the ſcandal fell, thought 
proper to give out, that a vigorous proſecution of this Offender was 
ordered to be commenced ; but that when it was known, the Diſ- 
ſenters took the alarm, as if the Law of Toleration was in danger, 
ſince this Impoſtor ated under the common protection of a Licence 
from Hicks's Hall. | 

Yet, whoever hindered the proſecution, could not but confeſs 
that this was a very vile abuſe of a moſt ſacred Law : They could 
not but apprehend that for an abuſed Law to ſcreen the Abuſer 
from puniſhment, was making Law to EXECUTE itſelf, in a very 
different ſenſe from what crafty Politicians have ſometimes pro- 
jected. | h 

But from all that has been here ſaid in behalf of the Law , Tole- 
ration, let me not be underſtood as if I could ſuppoſe, or would in- 
ſinuate, that this Law has altered the nature of the crime going 
under the name of ScnisMm, which is an unneceflary ſeparation 
from the national Church ; or, becauſe it hath taken all civil puniſh- 
ment from the offender, that therefore Schiſm is become harmleſs, 
and an empty name: and that the Law in favour of Schiſinatics, 
like the Law in favour of WiTcnes, had diſſipated only a frightful 
Fantom. It is true, that, in both Caſes, the Legiſlature acted for 
the ſame end, the reſtraint of injuſtice ; but it was on very different 
principles: In the firſt caſe, they took off civil puniſhment from a 
real crime, not cognizable by a human Judicatory : and, in the 
latter, they removed an opprobrium from the Statute Book, which 
expreſſed a ſanguinary reſentment againſt an 7maginary one. 

Schiſin, or a cauſeleſs ſeparation from the national Church, is a 
crime, which, on all the priaciples of Law and Reaſon, deſerves 
condign puniſhment. But, of this ſeparation, whether with or 
without cauſe, there is no adequate Judge, but that Power who can 
diſtinguiſh between a well and an ill informed Conſcience, Very 


juſtly 
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juſtly therefore did this Free Government remit the queſtion to a 
wiſer Tribunal. But in ſo doing it did not mitigate, but, by its 
indulgence, rather aggravate the Guilt, wherever it ſhall be found, 
hereafter, to exiſt. And how wiſely ſo doubtful a point was re— 
mitted thither, we may, in part, ſee from the anſwer of the ſoreigu 
Divines, to whoſe judgment, at the beginning of our Reformation 
(when the quarrel between the Puritans and the Churchmen about 
Ceremonies and Diſcipline ran high), both Parties agreed to ſubmit, 
Thoſe prudent and honeſt men, when thus appealed unto, gave it 
as their opinion, that ** the Puritans ought to conform, rather than 
make a ſchiſm ; and that the Churchmen ought to indulge the 
others' ſcruple, rather than hazard one.” A wiſe deciſion, and 
reaching much further, in religious matters, than to the ſingle caſe 
to which it was applied. 

Schiſm therefore 1s no leſs a crime now, that the Law conſigns 
over its puniſhment to a proper Judicature, than it was when civil 
Authority, blindly and ineffectually, interfered to vindicate the 
honour of Religion from this unhappy ſcandal. 

Thus have we ſeen what reputation accrues to the Church of 
England, from the eſtabliſhment of this ineſtimable Law; and what 


benefits may further accrue to it by the prudent conduct of our Clergy, 
in its ſupport. 


EET 


J HAT remains of my Subject, will be more particularly 
addreſſed to the Miniſters of Religion: who are ſurrounded 
with Enemies from various quarters; and inſulted both by the at- 
tacks of INFIDELITY and FANATICISM. 

Their defence, therefore, is indeed of neceſſity to be as much di- 
verſified; but it ſhould ſtill be under the ſafe conduct, and with the 
ſimple Armour of TxuTH only. For it is not the honour of a fan- 
Vo. IV. 40 ctciſtic 
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taſtic Se of Philoſophy which We are intruſted to ſupport ; better 


committed to the care of thoſe who exerciſe the talents of its old 
Patrons, the SoynisTs; neither is it the credit of a Traditional 
Orthodoxy, which, ſome of thoſe who are called FaTHERs of the 
Church have, of old, defended with the like arts and arms : But 
it is the ſimple GosreEL of JEs us, cqually abhorrent of refinement 
and deceit. 

I cannot, nor indeed have I any juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
Engliſh Clergy will diſhonour ſo noble a Cauſe by any premeditated 
fraud. Yet the moſt Upright, in the heat of controverſy (provoked, 
and perhaps alarmed at the extravagant powers which Libertines 
and Fanatics reciprocally aſcribe to REASoN and to GRACE), have 
been but too apt to run into. deſtruQive extremes, depreciating, and 
even annihilating, ſometimes the One, and ſometimes the Other, 
as beſt ſerved the purpoſe they were then purſuing. Of which 
egregious folly, their Adverſaries have never failed to take advan- 
tage, by turning their own ill-faſhioned and worſe- fabricated Arms 
againſt them. And this was eaſily done; ſince Revealed Religion 
derives its whole ſupport from the joint operation of theſe two 
Principles, Reaſon and Grace, acting on the human mind with equal 
and unremitted vigour, 

But to underſtand more ſenfibly the miſchiefs ariſing from ſuch 
ill-judged defences of Religion, I ſhall ſet before the Reader a capi- 
tal Example of each of theſe ExXTREMEs, of which we are now 
ſpeaking. From whence we may learn the uſe and neceſſity of 
keeping within that equal MEAN, which moſt effectually ſerves to 
detect and to expoſe the errors of either Adverſary. N 

It hath ever been amongſt the principal arts of Infidelity to make 
the moſt extravagant encomiums on HUMAN REASON; and, con- 
ſequently, to profeſs the utmoſt regard and reverence for, what 
Unbelievers are pleaſed to call, NATURAL RELIGION. Under this 
cover, by the pooreſt ſophiſtry. and hypocriſy imaginable, they have 
accuſtomed themſelves to undermine REVELATION. But now, 
What expedient, think you, did ſome warm defenders of Revela- 

tion 
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tion employ to uphold its credit? Vou will naturally ſay, they took a 

care to moderate the extravagant repreſentations of theſe falſe j 'F 

friends of Reaſon and natural Religion; by marking out the juſt 

bounds of the human Faculties, and ſhewing, how far Reaſon ex- 

tends her juriſdiction, and in what ſhe herſelf preſcribes ſubmit- 

ſion : by explaining how neceſſary a foundation natural Religion is 

to the Revealed; how it coincides with it, is compleated by it, 9 

and fo inſeparably annexed to it (as the foundation to its ſuperſtruc- 17 

ture) that nothing can hurt the One which does not injuriouſly affect 0 

the Uther ; there being no objection, which the Logic of miſapplied 

Reaſon can bring againſt Revealed Religion, which does not hold at 

leaſt equally ſtrong againſt the Natural. | | 
This they did, you ſay, becauſe This they cught to have done. 

Alas! they took a very different courſe. They declaimed againſt 

human Reaſom ; they depreſſed it as extravagantly as their Adverſa- 

ries had advanced it.—** Should you be fo fooliſh, they told you, as 

to take it for your Guide, it would lead you to nothing but to fin 

and miſery : that the Goſpel diſclaimed it, and went entirely on 

the ſurer ground of FAT TH: that its confefled impotency in defence 

of iruths revealed, may ſhew the abſurdity of relying on it to diſ- 

cover truths unreveaied.” Hence, they aſſured you, “that the 

Deiſts boaſted Syſtem of natural Religion was a Chimera; and 

that what (under this name) they recommended to the adoration | 

of their followers, was an Impoſtor, made up of juſt ſo much of | 

the revealed as was of uſe to them in combating the reſt :” Finally, 

they ſaid, ** that all religious knowlege of the Deity, and of man's 

relation to him, was revealed ; and had deſcended traditionally down 

(though broken and disjointed in fo long a paſſage) from the fri W 

Man; who received it as he came out freth from the forming hands | | 

of his Creator.” : 
When our Enemies had gotten theſe indiſcreet friends of Reve— 0 

lation at this advantage, they changed the attack, (for all Arms ” 

are indifferent to them, but in proportion to their preſent power of 
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doing miſchief) and now tried, how Revelation was to be further 
ſhaken, on theſe new and extravagant principles of its Defenders. 


L Accordingly a certain-maſked Buffoon undertook to turn one 
part of this Paradox againſt them, in a Diſcourſe to prove that Rx- 
VELATION WAS NOT FOUNDED ON ARGUMENT ; and tempered his 
irony with ſo grave and ſolemn a tone, that many good men miſ- 
took this arch- enemy of all godlineſs to be, at worſt, but an over- 
warm promoter of it. He had two ends in this worthy attempt ; 
the one, to diſcredit Religion ; the other, to excite and encourage 
Fanatics to diſcredit it ſtill more. | 

A fairer Writer againſt Religion, becauſe a more open, took up 
the other part of the Paradox, with the ſame righteous deſign. And 
as the Buffoon had undertaken to ſhew that Revealed Religion was 
not founded in argument, ſo the Declaimer * ſets himſelf to prove that 
natural Religion was not founded in common Senſe : for, its exiſtence 
depending on the moral attributes of the Deity, his ju/tice and good- 
neſs, this broacher of the laſt runnings of the FIRST PuiLosopay 
labours to ſhew that ju/f;zce and goodneſs belong not to him, whoſe 
entire eſſence conſiſts in the natural atiributes of wiſdom and power 
only. Hence, under the name of natural Religion, he ſlurs in 
upon us an irreligious NATURALISM. And now Revelation, de- 
prived of its foundation, natural Religion, and of its beſt defence 
and ornament, human Reaſon, lies a ſcorn to Unbelievers, and a 
prey to Fanatics and Enthuſiaſts, 

But all this hath not yet taught theſe wayward Divines, wiſdom. 
We have lately ſeen them, even at the Fountain of Science, the 
Univerſity +, attempting to ſupport in good earneſt the wretched pa- 
radox which Mr. had ſo miſchievouſly advanced in jeſt. And 
yet one ſhould be utterly at a loſs to gueſs in what the wit or wiſ⸗ 
dom of it lay, whether advanced in earneſt or in jeſt. But a miſ- 
chievous Heart will at any time riſque the reputation of its head-piece 
to give the alarm to ſober piety ; and a warm Head diſcloſes, with- 
out fear or. wit, the rancour of its boſom, to vilify and beſpatter 


* Lord Bolingbroke, + Oxford, - 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior Reaſon. Otherwiſe, to aſk, Whether Chriſtianity was 
founded in Reaſon or in Faith, would be dzemed juſt as wiſe a queſ- 
tion as Whether St. Paul's Clock was founded in Mechaniſm or in Mo- 
tion? Since, if it be found to have motion, we neceflarily conclude that 


motion to be regulated by mechaniſm : So, if the vital principle of 


Chriſtianity be Faith, we neceſſarily conclude it to be ſuch a Faith, 
as was formed, and may be ſupported, on the rules and princi- 


ples of human Reaſon. A wild Indian, perhaps, might imagine 
that the Clock was animated by a Spirit; and an Enthuſiaſt, ſtill 


wilder than he, may, for aught I know, conclude that CHriſtianity 

riſes only out of internal impulſe. But ſurely none but a Buffoon or 
a Fanatic would, for his credit in jeſt, or for his intereſt in good ear- 
neſt, diſcard the uſe of Reaſon in conſulting for his future happineſs, 
when he has already found it ſo uſeful in procuring his preſent. Both 
the future and the preſent are acquired by the right adaption, of 
means to ends; and this adaption, I ſuppoſe, will be confeſſed by all 
to be in the ſole province of REASON. Nor has this heaven-appointed 
Guide ever given any juſt cauſe of complaint or jealouſy, When 
men ſee themſelves bewildered, they ought to ſuſpect themſelves : 
and, I beheve, on enquiry, they will always find, that they had 
been directing Reaſon when they ſhould have been directed by her. 
But the Paſſions and Affections, which have occaſioned her diſcredit, 
go on, in their illuſions, to excite ot diſtruſt, 


II. Again, theſe indiſcreet friends of Religion, while they were 
thus puſhing the common Adverſary, with theſe imaginary advan— 
tages gained by the depreſſion of human reaſon, did not advert to 
the miſchiefs they were letting in, at the oppoſite quarters of Super - 
flition and Fanaticiſm. PorPERY can only ſtand and flouriſh on the 
foundation of implicit faith ; and the fervours of ExTHus!asM ſoon 
riſe into madneſs, when unchequed by Reaſon. The PRIESH expects 
of you to renounce your Underſtanding before he will undertake to 
reconcile you to the Church of Rome ; but, indeed, when that is 
over, he permits you to take up as much of it again, as will ſerve 
pou to juſtify your Apoſtaty. The quarrel, which the Fanaric 

Das 
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has to it, is more ſerious. He is ever feeling its ill effects; and there- 
fore his averſion to it is immortal. When Ignatius Loyola was in 
the Meridian of his Fervours, ſome of the writings of Eraſinus 
chanced to fall into his hands. He was at firſt ſeduced, by the 
charms of the compoſition, to look into them; but finding they 
had, before he was aware, inſenſibly damped the inflammation of his 
Zeal; he caſt them from him with abhorrence and execration. 

The very fame diſaſter, Mr. J. Weſley informs us, once befell him- 
ſelf, in his converſe with the ſober followers of Eraſmus ; inſo— 
much that he was ſoon forced, he tells us, to avoid them, as the 
bane of all Religion. J avoid that BANE oF ALL RELI1G10N, the 
company of good ſort of men, as they are calied. Theſe inſenſibly under- 
mine all my reſolution, and fleal away what little Zeal I have *. 
If this be true, though they fea! but Traſh, yet they leave Him 
poor indeed; as his quondam Maſter has lately obſerved. ** Your : 
« ſtrictures upon Meſſieurs of the Foundery, and the Tabernacle, &c. 
© (fays he to a friend) are very juſt. Theſe gentlemen ſeem to have 

no other bottom to ſtand upon but that of ZEAL +.” Indeed, 
againſt ſo dangerous an Enemy as SOBER SENSE, the Fanatic cannot 
be too carefully guarded. And therefore, he never thinks him- 

ſelf ſecure-from the miſchiefs of Reaſon, till he has, with the ſame 
hoarſe clamours that the metamorphoſed Clowns in the Fable 

purſued Latona and her godlike Iflue ; driven away from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Saints, both Reaſon, and her fair and celeſtial Offs 

pring, NATURAL RELIGION and HUMAN LEARNING. 

Mr. J. WzsLEY, who is ready to exhibit to us every feature of 
Fanaticiſm in its turn, has, I fear, been kept ſo long upon the 
Scene, as to tire out his Audience; he ſhall therefore be only once 
again exhibited, to teſtify, in a word or two, his civilities to natural N | 
Reaſon and natural Religion; and then diſmiſſed for good. As to 
the firſt, he frankly tells us, the Father of lies was the Father 


© * 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 31. 
+ Mr, W. Lay's Collection of Letters, &c. p. 189. 
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of reaſonings alſo: ** I obſerved, (ſays he) every day more and 


more, the advantage Satan had gained over us. Many were 
* thrown into idle reaſonmgs.” —And again-—** Many of our Sil- 
« ters are ſhaken. Betty and Eſther H. are grievouſly torn by rea- 
„ /onings *.“ —His civilities to NATURAL REL.1G10N, and to that 
eminent Writer who has ſo well explained the nature of this firſt 
great gift of God to Man, follow next: * Meeting with a French 
* man of New Orleans (ſays Mr. Wefley), he gave us a full and 


particular account of the Chicaſaws :—And hence we could not 


„but remark, what is THE RELIGION oF NATURE, Properly ſo 


& called, or that Religion which flows from natural Reaſon, unaſſiſted 


* by Revelation.” He then ſpeaks of their manners in War. —Their 
way of living in Peace follows in theſ2 words; They do nothing 
& but eat and drink and ſmoak from Morning till Night, and in 
* a manner from Night till Morning, For they riſe at any hour of 
the night when they wake, and, after eating and drinking as much 
“as they can, go to ſleep again. See THE RELIGION oF NATURE 
* truly DELINEATED T.“ What is chiefly curious in this account 


is, that Mr. Weſley profeſſes to ſhew us what that Religion is 


which is properly called natural, or that which flows from NATURAL 
Reason unaſſiſted by REVELATION, and yet he gives us, in its 
ſtead, only man's natural manners, which flow not from his reaſen, 
but from his paſſions and appetites only; in an example, where Rea- 
fon may be rather ſaid to have a capacity of exiſtence than actually 
to exiſt, as being alike inert and void of power whether the C/z- 
caſaw be waking or aſleep. | | 

As to HUMAN LEARNING, if the zealous Mr. W. Law does 
not aſſault this more rudely than his forward Pupil has inſulted 
NaTURAL.REL1G1oN, yet he returns much oftener to the Charge. 
The lait Legacies, which this bountiful Gentleman hath beſtowed 


upon the Public, are A Collection of Letters, &c. and An Addreſs 


* Journ, from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 8, and 17. 
+ Journ, from his embarking for Georgia, to his return to London, p. 44, 45. 
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to the Clergy, &c. In theſe two Works the hapleſs Author of the 
Divine Legation is pointed at on every occaſton of abuſe, and held 
up as the grand Apoſtate from Grace to Human Reaſon; and this 
chiefly, for denying (what indeed, I neither deny nor affirm, for 
take it to be nonſenſe) That Divine Inſpiration is ESSENTIAL 79 
„Man's firft created ſtate, and vainly thinking to find out a middle way, 
between this and no inſpiration at all, namely, that the Spirit's or- 
e dinary influence occaſionally aſſiſts the faithful x.“ For this, and 
for ſome few things beſides, ſuch as a charge of Spinoziſm on 
his beloved Behmeniſm, I have the honour to be plentifully, 
though /þi/ritually railed at, whenever he fancies he fees me in the 
Retinue of HUMAN LEARNING. 5 

He lays it down as a Poſtulatum, That whatever comes not 
4 1MMEDIATELY from Gop can have nothing godly in it. There- 
* fore what comes IMMEDIATELY from SELF, ſuch as NATURAL 
„ REeason, however outwardly coloured, can have no better a na- 
„ ture within than the very Works of the Devir +.” 

Now the fruit of natural reaſon being HUMAN LEARNING (in- 
deed, according to this account, more properly than men were 
aware of, called prophane Learning; he thus deſcants upon it. 

Firſt of all, he affures us, it has nothing to do with Religion. 
„Where can God's Kingdom be come, but where every other power, 
„ but his, is at an end, and driven out? What now have 
& Parts and Literature and the natural Abilities of man to do here? 
« juſt as much as they can do at the Reſurrection of the dead; for 
all that is to be done here is nothing elſe but Reſurrection and 
„ Life — Vet vain man would be thought to do ſomething in this 
* kingdom of Grace —becauſe he has happened to be made a Scholar, 
„ has run through all the Languages and Hiſtories, has been long 
c exerciſed in conjectures and criticitms, and has his head full of all 
< notions, theological, poetical, and philoſophical, as a Dictionary 


#* See p. 12 and 25 of the Addreſs to the Clergy, 
+ Addreſs, p. 57. | 
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4 is full of all forts of words. Now let this ſimple queſtion decide 
* the whole matter here: Has this great Scholar any more power 
* of ſaying to this mountain, Be thou removed hence and caſt into 
e 7he Sea, than the illiterate Chriſtian hath * ?” To this reaſoning 
againſt human Learning, in its uſe to Religion, little can be op- 
poſed. For it is very certain human Learning can neither raiſe the 
Dead, nor remove Mountains. 
But it is not only uſeleſs in Religion, but is of infinite miſchief, 
For 1. It nouriſheth PRIDE. The piercing Critic may, and 
naturally will, grow in pride, as faſt as his ſkill in words diſco- 
vers itſelf, And every kind of knowlege that ſhews the Orator, 
the Diſputer, the Commentator, the Hiſtorian, his own powers 
and abilities, are the ſame temptation to him that Eve had from 
the ſerpent,” &c. +. 

2. It nouriſheth Contention,—* Grammar, Logic and Criticiſm, 
« each knoweth nothing of Scripture but its words;  bringeth 
«+ forth nothing but its own wiſdom of words, and a Religion of 
„ wrangle, hatred, and contention about the meaning of them J.“ 

3. It turneth Religion to a zrade. „Where ſelf, or the natural 
& man is become great in religious Learning, there, the greater 
«+ the Scholar, the more firmly will he be fixed in their Religion, 
« whoſe God is their belly &.“ 

4. It is the abomination of deſolation.— Genius and Learning en- 
&« tered into the pale of the Church Behold, if ever, he 
ce abomination of deſolation ſtanding in the holy place. Chriſt 


cc 


* 


has no where ſpoken one ſingle word, or given the leaſt power 


eto Logic, Learning, or the natural powers of man IN HIS KING= 
% pom ||.* By this, we find, that CRHRIST's KINGDOM may be 


uſurped as well by claſie Learning as by Caurcn DiscieLINE, It 
is certain, our modern ideas of religious Liberty can conſiſt with 


* Addreſs, p. 96, 97. + Letters, p. 187. 
t Addreſs, p. 122. § Ibid, p. 59. 
|| Ibid. p. 114. 
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neither of them, for this Liberty claims an exemption both from 
| REasoN and OBEDIENCE. 

5. It chuſeth darkneſs rather than ligbti.—“ But now, Who 
e can more reject this divine light” [i. e. the /zght of the world, 
re- illuminated by the b/efſed Jacob, as he calls him} “or more 
& plainly chooſe darkneſs inſtead of it, than he who ſeeks to have 
ce his mind enriched, the faculties of his fallen foul cultivated, by 
& the literature of Poets, Orators, Philoſophers, Sophiſts, Sceptics, 
& and Critics, born and bred up in the worſhip and praiſes of Idol- 
& Gods and Goddefles ?” 

6. Finally, it is a total Apoſtacy from God and Goodneſs, 
The practice of all Churches for many ages, has had recourſe to 
Learning, Art, and Science, to qualify Miniſters for the preaching 
« of the Goſpel—To this more than to any other cauſe, is the 
e great Apoſtacy of all Chriſtendom to be attributed. The death 
of all that is good in the Soul, have now and always had their 
„ chief nouriſhment and ſupport from the ſenſe of the merit and 
e ſufficiency of literal accompliſhments—And the very Hie of Feſus 
&« 7n the Soul is by few people leſs earneſtly deſired, or more hard 
e to be practiſed, than by great Wits, Claſſical.Critics, Linguiſts, 
„ Hiſtorians, and Orators in holy orders *. And again—* This 
« empty /etter-learned knowledge, which the natural man can as 
« eaſily have of the Sacred Scripture and human matters, as of 
« any other books or human affairs, this being taken for divine 
& knowledge has ſpread ſuch darkneſs and deluſion all over Chriſ- 
& tendom, as may be reckoned no leſs than a GENERAL ApOSTASð 
from the Goſpel ſtate of divine illumination +.” We ee by this, 
that the grand miſtake of Scholars has hitherto been, in ſuppoſ- 
ing, that the true ſenſe of Scripture is to be diſcovered by the ap- 
plication of thoſe Principles which enable us to find out the mean- 
ing contained in other ancient Books, 


* Letters, p. 37. + Addreſs, p. 94. 
And 
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And now the good man having worked up his enthuſiaſin into 
a poetical ferment (for, as it has been ſaid, that a Poet is an En- 
thuſiaſt in jeſt, ſo, he ſhews us, that an Enthuſiaſt may be a Poet 
in good earneſt) he adorns theſe powerful reaſonings with a ſtring 
of as beauteous Similes, 1n diſcredit of human Learning. 

1. It is compared to the fall of man.,—** Look (ſays he) at the 
& preſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, glorying in the light of Greek and 
& Roman Learning, and you will ſee the fall of the preſent Church 
&« from its firſt Goſpel-Flate, to have much likeneſs to the fall of the 
« frft divine man, from the glory of paradiſiacal innocence, and hea- 
« venly purity, into an earthly ſtate and beſtial life of worldly craft 
& and ſerpentine ſubtilty *.“ 

2. It is directly compared to the old Serpent What a poverty 
of ſenſe in ſuch, to ſet themſelves down at the feet of a Maſter 
« Tully, and a Maſter Ariſtotle! who only differ from the meaneſt 
&« of all other corrupt men, as the teaching Serpent differed from 
&« his fellow-animals, by being more ſubtle than all the beaſts of the 
6 field 4.” : | 

3. It is compared to the Tower of Babel A Tower of Babel 
% may, to its builders eyes, ſeem to hide its head in the clouds; 
debut as to its reaching of Heaven, it is no nearer to that than the 
« earth on which it ſtands. It is thus with all the buildings of 
« Man's wiſdom He may take the logic of Ariſtotle, add to that 
<« the rhetoric of Tully, and then aſcend as high as he can on the 
„ ladder of Poetic imagination, yet no more is done to the reviving 
e the loſt life of God in his Soul, than by a Tower of Brick and 
« Mortar, to reach Heaven 1.“ 

4. Again, it is compared to Idolatry “ What is it that moſt 
« of all hinders the death of the old man ?—It is the fancied riches 
« of Parts, the glitter of genius, the flights of imagination, the 


glory of Learning, and the ſelf-concened ſtrength of natural 


* Addreſs, p. 98. | + Ibid, p. 139, 14% 
{ Ibid, p. 104. 
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% Reaſon: theſe are the Hrong holds of fallen Nature, the Maſter- 
&« builders of Prid:'s Temple, and which, as ſo many Priefts, keep 
{© up the daily worſhip of IDOL SELF *,” | 

But, now his poetical Enthuſiaſm has blazed itſelf out; and he 
comes again to himſelf, —We know how the lucid intervals of a 
Fanatic are wont to be employed; generally in covering the mad- 
neſs of the Hot fit with' the moſt deliberate and unbluſhing falſe- 
hoods of the Cold. 

From what hath paſt, raſh Divines might be apt to charge this 
holy man, ſo meek of Spirit, with Enthufraſm, — with a brutal 
ſpite to Reaſon, —and with more than Vandalic rage againſt human 
Learning. But they wrong him greatly, 1. As to Enthufiaſm, he 
ſays,.— What an argument would this be; Eutbuſiaſis have made 
a bad uſe of the doctrine of being /ed by the ſpirit of God; ergo, 
« He is Enthuſiaſtical who preaches up the doctrine of being led by 
« the ſpirit of God. Now abſurd as this is, was any of my Accuſers, 
« as high in Genius, as bulky in Learning, as Coloſſus was in 
„Stature, he would be at a loſs to bring a ſtronger argument than 
&« this to prove me an Enthufiaft, or an abetter of them +.” This 
is plainly unanſwerable, unleſs you read, as his Accuſer wrote it, 
for—who n up the doctrine — who ABUSIVELY preaches up the 
doftrine. | 

2. Another Charge (ſays he) upon me, equally falſe, and, I may 
« ſay, more ſenſeleſs, is, that I am a declared Enemy to the uſe of Rea- 
© /on in Religion. And, why? Becauſe in all my writings I teach that 
« Reaſon 7zs e be denied. I own it, and this, becauſe Chriſt has ſaid, 
« Whoever will come after me, let him deny himſelf. For how can a man 
&« deny himſelf without denying bis reaſon, unleſs reaſon be no part of 
„ himſelf?” Now I am at a loſs to know, How any one can 
become an enemy to another more declared, than by denying or re- 
nouncing that other. Were I to deny my Sovereign, I ſhould be 


* Addreſs, p. 110. | + Ibid, p. 51. 
t Ibid. p. 52. . 
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ſoon taught to know, that he conſidered me as his enemy, and 
would probably treat me accordingly. But Sovereign-Reaſon has 
no Attorney-General, unleſs perhaps, it be that Colgſſus he ſpeaks of, 
and ſo loudly defies. —However, if human Reaſon can argue no 
better than Mr. Law, I am ready to deny her too.—For, a Man's 
ſelf, J have been taught, has a two-fold acceptation; his Reaſon 
may be called, himſelf, and ſo may his Paſſions. If therefore he 
be commanded to deny himfelf, I ſhould conclude, it was not his 
better (elf, his Reaſen, but the worſe, his Paſſions, to which the 
divine Command refers, 

3. Then as to human Learning, the Charge, he tells us, is as 
falſe and ſenſeleſs as the reſt —* Shew me a Scholar as full of learn- 
ing as the Vatican is of Books, and he will be juſt as likely to 
de give all that be hath for the Gel- Pearl, as he would be, if he 
was as rich as Crœſus. LET No ONE HERE IMAGINE I AM 
& WRITING AGAINST ALL HUMAN LITERATURE, arts, and ſciences, 
« or that I wiſh the World to be without them. I am no more an 
« Enemy to them, than to the common uſeful labours of life. I is 
« /iteral Learning, verbal contention, and critical flrife about the 
« things of God that I charge with folly, and miſchief to Religion. 
„ And, in this, I have all learned Chriſtendom, both Popiſh and 
„ Proteſtant, on my fide; for they both agree in charging each 
other, with a bad and falſe Goſpel-ſtate, becauſe of that, which 
e their Learning, Logic, and Criticiſm do for them *.” There 
are no ſuch proficients in /ophiftry as the declared enemies of 
Reaſon ; nor any fo dextrous in legerdemain as the meereſt buny- 
lers in Mechanics —He is not an Enemy, he tells us, to human 
literature, but to literal learning only: That is, he approves of 
Learning contained in Letters, but not of Letters contained in 
Learning. The truth is, he would willingly in this diſtreſs take 
ſhelter, did he know how, even in the graceleſi company of Men of 
Taſte; who, like him, to hide their ignorance, are always ſcoffing 
at the Pedantry of literal learning and verbal criticiſm, with the 


* Addreſs, p. 152. 
| ſame 
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ſame good ſenſe that an Artificer abuſes thoſe Tools of his trade 
which he knows not how to work with.-——Again, do Popiſb and 
Proteſtant Diſputers ever ſay to one another—You ſupport a bad and 
falſe Goſpel by Learning, Logic, and Criticiſm? Do not their re- 
ciprocal accuſations of one another's errors turn upon the WAx T of 
Learning, Logic, and Criticiſm? Or was Mr. Law, indeed, fo ig- 
norant as he pretends, when he ſuppoſes there are now 2 Kinds 
of Learning, Logic, and Criticiſm, a Popiſh and a Proteſtant ; in- 
ſtead of one, founded and perfected on Principles, held by both Par- 
ties in common ?—All that they charge on one another is the any 
of theſe Principles. 

But to draw towards an end with this furious Behmeniſt In 
all this ribaldry, the only chance he has of miſleading illiterate and 
weak Mortals, is by the repeated inſinuations, that all religious diſ- 
ſenſions are owing to theſe miſchief-makers, Reaſon and Human 
Learning; aud that, in their abſence, there is a perfect accord in 
Religion. But this is the fancy of none but Bards or Enthuſiaſts ; 
who never ſaw, but in poetic, or extatic Viſions, that time when 


« Chriſtians and Jews one heavy Sabbath kept ; 
% And all the Weſtern World believ'd and ſlept.“ 


Before mortals either writ or read, the quarrels of Dunces were as 
fierce as thoſe of Wits. In Religion, the diſſenſions amongſt the 
irrational Sets have ever been as implacable as thoſe amongſt the 
Rational. And if, in thoſe miſerable conflicts, the wounds of the 
latter went deeper, it was becauſe their force' was greater and their 
weapons better, 3 1 
To conclude, When I reflect on the wonderful infatuation of this 

ingenious man, who has ſpent a long life in hunting after, and, 
with an incredible appetite, devouring, the traſh dropt from every 
ſpecies of Myſticiſm, it puts me in mind of what Travellers * tell 
us of a horrid Fanaticiſm in the Eaſt, where the Devotee makes a 


* Tayernier, 


ſolemn 
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ſolemn vow never to taſte of other food than what has paſſed through 
the entrails of ſome impure or Savage Animal. Hence their whole 
lives are paſſed (like Mr. Law's amongſt his Aſcetics) in Woods and 
Foreſts, far removed from the converſe of mankind. 

And now, to turn back to our FREETHINKER. As profeſſed an 
Adorer as he would be thought of his Sovereign Miſtreſs, Re aton, 
we ſhall ſee, that the modern Infidel, like the Pagans of old, when 
their Gods proved unkind, can himſelf, on occafion, treat his fa- 
vourite IdoL with the utmoſt ignominy and contempt ; for as one 
of the moſt ingenuous of this holy Brotherhood has freely con- 
fefled, When Reaſon is againſt a Man, a Man will always be againſt 
Reaſon x. 

They had ſo long boaſted of the Power of this their favorite 
Idol, 'They had ſo loudly trumpeted the virtue of her Orient beam 
for driving away thoſe Fantoms conjured, up by Revelation, in the 
dark Regions of Super/tit10n, that the able and ſober Divine thought 
it high time to check their impertinent triumphs; and ſhew the 
World, On which fide REasoN had declared herſelf, In order to 
this, they inforced and illuſtrated (defecated from the droſs of the 
ScuooLs) the invincible arguments of their Predeceſſors in ſupport 
of Revelation; to which they added large and noble acceſſions of 
their own. What was now to be done? The Deiſt could not 
directly degrade that Reaſon which he had already inthroned. Yet 
finding Her in this ſervice, he thought he had a right to inſinuate 
that ſhe was no better than ſhe ſhould be; and had, like other 
common Proſtitutes, changed her name, and affected to be called 
PolLE MIC Divinity. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the unguarded manner in carrying on 
Theologie controverſy had ſubjected it to much deſerved cenſure. 
This, joined to the ſort of Learning employed in divers of the 
more early defences of Religion, where, both the faſhion and ſtan- 


dard ſmelt ſtrongly of the barbarous form and baſe alloy of the 
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Schools, gave them a large handle to run down all the defences 
that followed. Some parts of PoLEMic Divinity, appeared, on 
their Principles, to be trifling ; other parts bore hard upon their 
Concluſions ; ſo they took advantage of what was faulty in itſelf, 
and ſought advantage of what appeared impertinent to them, to 
ridicule the whole. Hence Polemic Divinity became the whetſtone 
of their wit, and the conſtant Butt of their malice. As the credit 
of Deiſm advanced, this cant grew familiar, and ſpread itſelf into 
the faſhionable World. Nor could the divine Genius of thoſe 
Maſters of Reaſon, a GrRoTivs, or an Ey1scoeius, a Hooker, or 
a CHILLINGWORTH, when once nick-named Polemic Divines, hin- 
der them from being enrolled amongſt Scotiſis and Thomiſis, and the 
verieſt rabble of the Schoolmen, by ſome of the more ignorant or 
indiſcreet of all Parties. But the thing moſt to be lamented is, to 
fee any well-meaning Clergyman of affected taſte and real igno- 
rance, go out of his depth, as well as out of his Profeſſion, to exert 
his ſmall talents of ridicule on the ſame ſubje&, merely for the 
ſake of being in the faſhion ; and, free from all malice as well as 
wit, treat Polemical Divinity (which, for all the hard name, is in- 
deed nothing but a critical examination of the doctrines of our Faith) 
as cavalierly as ever did Collins or Tindal, Lords Shaftſbury or 
Bolingbroke. Yet, had theſe ſmall-dealers in ſecond-hand Ridicule 
but the leaſt adverted on their doings, they muſt have ſeen the ab- 
ſurdity as well as miſchief of ſo unweighed and wanton a con- 
duct. 1 | 

Their ADVERSARIES had ſufficient provocation, and were not with- 
out a plauſible pretence for their quarrel with PoLEmic Divinity, 
whether it were employed in ſupporting Revelation in general 
againſt the common Enemy, or in defending the Goſpel-truths 
- againſt the errors of Sectaries. 

The PROVoCATION they had received was not ſmall. The Friends 
of Revelation having a Religion to defend which was founded on 
the Authority of a Divine Meſſenger, who appealed to Miracles 
performed, and to Prophecies fulfilled, They ſuppoſed the moſt 

„ ſimple 
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ſimple and natural method was to prove the truth of this Religion, 
as all other human tranſa&ions are proved, by Facts. This was 
at length ſo invincibly performed, that their Enemies were forced 
to have recourſe to their favourite Deity, RxAsox, to undo the 
knot, and free them from their Embarras. Her power, they had 
long objected to believers, as the only barrier againſt Superſtition ; 
and now was the time to preſs it home. * You urge us with 7acts, 
ſay they, and the 7e/f/imony of Antiquity ; Supports too flender to 
bear the unnatural load of Revelation. A thing impoſſible in itſelf, 
as it contradicts the eſtabliſhed order of Providence: a thing im- 
poſſible under the Bible-repreſentation of it, as ſeveral paſlages in 
that Book directly oppoſe our common notices of God's Attributes. 
Would you have us give credit to your fond notions of Revelation, 
let us ſee you ſupport it on our common principles of Philoſophy, 
natural, dialectic, and metaphyſical, When you have done this, 
we ſhall be ſatisfied, for on theſe principles only will REasoN allow 
us to ſubmit.” This was what they pretended to expect; and 
Divines took them at their word ; and immediately entered upon, 
and ſoon compleated a defence of Revelation, on this new preſcribed 
method of proof. How effectually, the prevarication of their Ad- 
verſaries, of which I am going to ſpeak, amply evinces. For no 
ſooner was that done which they had ſo vainly repreſented as im- 
poſſible, than they changed their tone, and now attempted to ridi- 
cule it as a very impertinent atchievement. It is aſtoniſhing (ſays 
the Goliah of their party) how Divines could take ſo much filly 
e pains to eſtabliſh myſtery on metaphyſics, revelation on philoſo- 
„ phy, and matters of fact on abſtract Reaſoning. Religion, ſuch 
as the Chriſtian, which appeals to facts, muſt be proved as all 
4e other facts that paſs for authentic are proved. If they are thus 
«© proved, the Religion will prevail without the aſliſtance of ſo 
% much profound Reaſoning *.“ This was what the learned Divine 
got for his pains ! not only to have his Compliance laughed at, 


| * Lord Bolingbroke's Letters concerning the Study and Uſe of Hiftory, 
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but, what is the common attendant on Ridicule, to have it falſi- 
fied. Divines, we ſce, are repreſented as applying their metaphyſics, 
philoſophy, and profound reaſoning, to Prophecies, and Miracles. How 
groſs the miſrepreſentation ! They had more wit, they had more 
honeſty, than to take that filly pains. They employed their Phi- 
loſophy as became ſuch Maſters of Reaſon, not to matters of fact, 
but of right. It was pretended that God could not give a Revela- 
'+ Z10n 5 that he could not ſelect a Choſen People; that he could not 
accept a vicarious Atonement : And againſt theſe bold aſſertions, the 
Chriſtian Divine directed all the force and evidence of TRUE Pi- 
LosoPHY. With what ſucceſs, a better poſterity ſhall tell with 
gratitude. This is the ite, I meant, which Unbelievers bear to 
that part of Polemic Divinity, which concerns the Being and Nature 
of Revelation. | 
The PLAUS|BLE PRETENCE they had to ridicule and contemn the 
reſt, which is employed in ſettling and adjuſting the various MoDEs 
of Religion, comes next to be confidered. Theſe men holding 
Religion itſelf to be viſionary and fantaſtic, laughed, and naturally 
enough, to ſee ſuch a buſtle made about its modes; which, on their 
ideas, was a diſpute, about a Nothing once removed, - 
But now, to ſce the Friends of Revelation diſpoſed to laugh with 
them, and to ridicule either one or other of theſe parts of Polemic 
Divinity, is not amongſt the leaſt of thoſe abſurd perverſities, in 
which common life, at preſent, ſo much abounds. For is that 
which makes our Hope not aſhamed, and ſupports the Faith which is 
counted for righteouſneſs, is that, I fay, the natural, the reaſonable 
object of a Chriſtian man's contempt ? But as this latter part is more 
generally known by the name of Polemic Divinity, and is the more 
uſual topic of faſhionable ridicule, it may be proper to add a word 
or two on the extreme folly of imitating the airs of our Adverſa- 
ries, on this occaſion, We have obſerved that the Freethinker was 
not without ſome excuſe in laughing at this part of re/ig:zous Contro- 
verſy, fince, on his ideas, it was diſputing about the modes of a 
non- entity. But the Chriſtian Divine takes his Fair H for a Reality; 
and 
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and therefore can never deem the modes of it to be indifferent ; 
but muſt hold, that, of the various opinions ariſing from thence, 
ſome, with their truths, mzy be uſeful, and ſome, with their 
errors, hurtful to Society : So that when, about theſe modes, 
Churches differ, they become as reaſonably the ſubject of ſerious 
enquiry, as any other real entities whatſoever ; and have their im- 
portance in proportion to their good or bad influence on Truth aud 
Virtue, In a word, PoLEmic Divinity is, in the fancy of a 
Libertine, a ſquabble for preference between two Falſchoods; in 
which, there is room enough for ridicule : But on the Principles of 
a Eeliever, it is a conteſt between Truth and Falſehood ; in which, 
there is nothing to be laughed at, though much to be lamented. 


n. 


U'T there was never yet extravagance, either of UNBELIEVER 
or Fa NATIc, which the over-zealous Advocate of Religion 
and ſober Piety hath not unhappily oppoſed by a contrary, and 


frequently by as miſchievous an extreme. 
We have ſeen how unwarily ſome of them have been drawn in 


to depreciate and to degrade HUMAN REASON, when their Adver- 
ſaries had too extravagantly advanced it. They have, at other 
times, advanced it as extravagantly, when their Adverſaries were in 
an humour to vilify and diſgrace 1t. 

To underſtand what I mean, we muſt go a little back in the Hiſ- 
tory of Fanaticiſm: And They, whom this matter moſt concerns, 


will need no other proof of the folly of ſuch a conduct than what 


- ariſes from the hiſtorical detection of it. 
The RRDEMPTION of MANnxiNnD by the death of Chriſt, and 
the SAcRIFICE of himſelf upon the Croſs, together with its con- 
ſequent Doctrine of JusTiFicaTiION BY FAITH ALONE, were the 
1 great 


* — A 
— — 
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great Goſpel-principles on which PrRoTEsTANTISM was founded, 
on the firſt general Separation from the Church of Rome by ſome, 
perhaps, carried too far, in their zeal for ſetting it at a mortal diſ- 
tance from the Pop7/h Doctrine of Merits; the Puritanic ſchiſm 
amongſt us being made on a pretence that the Church of England 
had not receded far enough from Rome. However, being Goſpel- 
Principles, they were held to be the badge of true Proteſtantiſm by 
all : When the Puritans (firſt driven by Perſecution from religious 
into civil Faction, and by theſe Factions heated, on both ſides, into 
Enthuſiaſm) carried the doctrine of Juſtification by Faith alone into 
a dangerous and impure Antinomianiſin: For it is of the very na- 
ture of Enthuſiaſm to run all its notions to extremes. The ſpecu- 
lation was ſoon after reduced to practice, by means of that knavery 
which always mixes itſelf with Enthuſiaſm, when once the Fanatic 
becomes engaged in Politics. The confufions which enſued are 
well known : And no ſmall ſhare of them has been aſcribed to this 
impious abuſe-of the doctrine of Juſii/ication by Faith alone; firſt, by 
depreciating MoraLiry, and then by %penſing with it. 

When the ConsTITUTION was reſtored, and had brought into 
credit. thoſe few learned Divines whom the madneſs of the preced- 
ing times had driven into obſcurity, the Church of England, till 
ſmarting with the wounds 1t had received from the abuſe of the great 
Goſpel-principles of FairTn, very wiſely laboured to reſtore Mo- 
RALITY, the other eſſential part of the Chriſtian Syſtem, to its 
Rights, in the joint direction of the Faithful. Hence, the encou- 
ragement the Church gave to thoſe noble Diſcourſes, which did 
ſuch credit to Religion, in the licentious times of Charles the Se- 
cond, compoſed by theſe learned and pious men, whom Zealots 
abuſed by the nick- name of LATITUDINARIAN Divines. But the 
reputation they acquired by ſo effectually ſuppreſſing theſe rank 
Seeds of Fanaticiſm, made their Succeflors ambitious of ſharing 
with them in the ſame honours: a laudable ambition! but men 
have ever a vain paſſion for improving upon thoſe who went before. 
The Church was now triumphant ; the Sectaries were humbled ; 


ſometimes. 
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ſometimes opprefled ; always regarded with an eye of jealouſy and 
averſion ; till at length this Goſpel-principle of FAlTH came to be 
eſteemed by many, as Fanatical : And they, who underſtood its 
true Original, found ſo much difficulty in adjuſting the diſtin& 
Rights of Grace and MorariTty, that, by the time this Century 
commenced, things were come to ſuch a paſs (Mor ariry was ad- 
vanced ſo high, and Farrtn ſo frittered into nonſenſe), that anew 
definition of our Religion, in oppoſition to its Founder's, and un- 
known to its early Followers, was grown to be the faſhionable 
tenet of the times: and Chriſtianiiy, which till now had been un- 
deritood as but coeval with REepEMPTION, was henceforth to be 
eſteemed as o/d as the CREATION : an eminent Divine having, in a 
public Diſcourſe, aſſerted, without circumſtance or reſtriction, that 
Chriſtianity was a republication of the Religion of Nature. Thus, 
between the two oppoſite Parties of Divines, we were, at the 
ſame time, left without either na:ural or revealed Religion. The 
one, we ſee, denied the very being of the natural; and the other 
aflured us that the revealed was nothing elle than that exploded non- 
entity. | 

This ReEPuBL.icaTION had, in effect, been talked of before, by 
many others of equal reputation : but being now explained, and 
ready to be received as the eſtabliſhed Syſtems, our Adverſaries began 
to think it time to check ſo ridiculous a triumph; and to di/credit 
Religion (which they have always done with much ſucceſs) on the 
Principles of its Defenders. For with the wanton Libertine, 


ut is the ſport, to ſee 
„The Engincer hoiſt with his own Petar.” 


And one of the Party, an Enemy, equally determined, to Grace 
and Morality, compoſed that famous Book, intituled, Chriſtianity as 
O/d as the Creation, to decry all Revelation whatioever, on this very 
principle of a REevBLIicaTION; ſo unhappily conceived by mo- 
dern Orthodoxy, as the ſureſt way of evincing the reaſonableneſs of 
the GOSPEL, 


The 
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The like Advantage (to put things of a ſort together, for the 
better illuſtration of the Subject) had, about the ſame time, been 
taken of our indiſcretions by another of theſe men; and as the 
reaſoning of TI x DAL was directed to depreciate the Work of RE- 
DEMPT10ON, ſo the argument of CoLLins was inforced to inſult the 
Character of the REDEEMER. The general body of the PROrHE/“ 
CIES which relate to Itsus, were, for certain great ends of Provi- 
dence, ſo contrived, as to have a primary accompliſhment in the 
events of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, and a ſecondary and final com- 
pletion in the birth and miniſtry and ſufferings of Jeſus the Meſg 
ſiab. But the admirable contrivance of divine Wiſdom, in giving 
to thoſe Predictious a primary and a ſecondary accompliſhment, being 
either ſoon forgotten, or generally overlooked, it produced large 
ſwarms of fanciful and fanatic Allegoriſte, who filled the Church 
with extravagant whimſies equally diſhonourable to Reaſon and 
Religion. Amidſt ſo thick a cloud of nonſenſe, the /ogical propriety 
as well as moral fitneſs of a ſecondary ſenſe in the Prophecies relating 
to Jeſus, being ſwallowed up and loſt, ſome bold and haſty men, 
ever leaſt qualified to diſtinguiſh between the uſe and the abuſe of 
a poſitive inſtitution, ventured to condemn all ſecondary ſenſes, as 
irrational and fanatical ; and finding but few Prophecies which re- 
late to the Mrss1an, in the primary, they were forced upon the 
deſperate expedient of holding, that the Jews, or other Enemies of 
Chriſtianity, had adulterated and corrupted the whole body of theſe 
Prophecies, as they ſtand at preſent in our Bibles. But no ſooner 
had Mr. Collins got theſe raſh Men at this advantage, than he in- 
ſulted them with his Diſcourſe on the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
_ Chriſtian Religion: In which he attempts to overthrow the Goſpel 
on theſe two principles. 1ſt, That (by the confeſſion of his Adver- 
ſaries) a ſecondary ſenſe of Prophecies is irrational and fanatical. 
And 2dly, That (by the confeſſion of all ſober men) the Jews had 
not corrupted or adulterated their Bible. {His concluſion is, that the 
Chriſtian Religion ſtands on no ſolid grounds or reaſons; Jeſus not 


having, as he pretended, been foretold under the Character of the 
Mss IA 
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Muss fAu of the Jews. — And here, let it be obſerved, that theſe 
works of Tindal and Collins, both riſing on the advantage taken of 
our follies, are the two moſt artful and deſperate attacks on Reve- 
lation, that were ever made ſince the times of Ceſſus and Por- 
phyry. | 

1 have attempted to give a good Account of Mr. Collins's 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion elſewhere *, by con- 
futing his firſt Propoſition, on which the whole attack riſes, and 
ſhewing the /ogical propriety and moral fitneſs of SECONDARY lenſes 
of Prophecy. I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to do equal juſtice to 
Mr. Tindal's Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. For the only ef- 
feCtual way of anſwering theſe, as indeed all others of the like kind, 
is to renounce all fanciful Syſtems, and to preſerve inviolate the 
great Principles of the AMo/aic Law and the Goſpel of Zeſus ; Princi— 
ples which diſcover themſelves, and indeed obtrude themſelves upon 
us, on a careful ſtudy of thoſe two connected Diſpenſations. When 
theſe Principles are once forſaken, there is no hurtful indiſcretion 
to which the ableſt Divines are not ſubje&; and of which Unbe- 
lievers have not taken advantage. I ſhall, from amongſt many, ſelect 
an inſtance or two, leaſt likely to give offence. The Advocates of 
the Church of Rome, to evade the charge of Idolatry, with which 
they are urged by the Reformed, pretend that this crime conſiſts in 
giving the worſhip, due to the ſupreme Gop, to inferior Beings, 
The excellent Biſhop Stillingfleet, in oppoſing this ſubterfuge, at- 
tempted to prove, that the moſt civilized Pagans, who are confefled 
to be Idolaters, did not give the honours due to the fir? Cauſe to 
their inferior Gods; the firſt Cauſe, as he pretends, being worſhip— 
ped by them, as ſuch : An aflertion, which, if true, would con- 
fute all that the Prophets and Apoſtles fay concerning the ſtate and 
condition of the Pagan World. Again, the very learned Dr, Pri- 
deaux, to do honour to his exiled Jews, adopts, from Hyde and a 
rabble of lying Orientaliſts, the idle fable of a Philolophic Zoroaſ- 


* Divine Legation, B. VI. § 5, 6. 
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ter, the ſubverter of Idolatry in Perſia : Little attentive the while, 
to the more plauſible concluſion of Unbelievers, from the fame fact; 
who pretend, that theſe Jews, io prone to Idolatry before their 
Caplivity, were inſtructed during its continuance, by this Zoroaſter, 
in a better Theology, which gave them juſter notions of the Divine 
Nature, and conſequently, of a Crime that, ever afterwards, they 
held in abhorrence. A concluſion puſhed with great advantage by 
Collins and Morgan, on the ground thus prepared by Hyde, and 
further ſmoothed for them by Dr. Prideaux. 


But to go on with our ſubject, Tindal's Chriftianity as old as the 
Creation. 

T his terrible advantage taken of a Principle become faſhionably 
orthodox, greatly alarmed all ſerious men ; and the feeble Anſwers 
given to it, on that Principle, were ſo little ſatisfafory, that a 
commendable effort was made, by ſome whoſe Stations ſupported 
them in the attempt, to bring back the ſlighted Doctrine of RE- 
DEMPTION, and to reinſtate it in its ancient Credit. And a wor- 
thy Biſhop of London was amongſt the firſt to repair the miſchief, 
which the miſtaken labours of his no leſs worthy Succeſſor had 
unwittingly occaſioned. So that, in a little time, we had regained 
much of the ground that had been loſt, and were ready to replace 
the national Faith once again on its old Goſpel-foundation ; in ſpite 
of the filly pains of a very equivocal Divine, who publiſhed a Book, 
in oppoſition to the returning Current, intituled, The Scripture 
Doctrine of Redemption, which was to prove that in reality there 
was no ſuch thing: When the old puritan Fanaticiſm revived under 
the new name of Methodiſm ; and, as it ſpread, carried once more 
(as far as the difterence of times would allow) thoſe Goſpel-princt- 
ples to their old abuſive extremes. 

This ſoon put a ſtop to the recovery of that middle way, in 
which Grace and Morality are preſerved in their reſpective rights: an 
unhappy diſpoſition now appearing in ſeveral Oppoſers of this late 


revived fanaticiſm, to return back to the old /af/tudinarian ex- 
ceſſes. 


And 
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And now comes in (I hope, not improperly) the Caution, for 
the ſake of which I have given this long detail of our former miſ- 
carriages, to warn men againſt a repetition of them. 

For theſe oppoſed doctrines of a REDEMPTION and a RERPURBLI“ 
CATION are not matters of ſo flight moment that either of them 
may be taken up, or laid down at pleaſure, juſt as we are prefled, on 
the one hand, by Infidelity, or, on the other, by Funaticiſin. 

The DocTrINE CH REDEMPTION, is the primum mobile of the 
Goſpel-Syſtem. To this the Church muſt ſteadily adhere, let the 
ſtorm, againſt it, beat from what quarter it may. It 1s the firſt 
duty of the Miniſters of Religion, to ſecure this great Foundation: 
They may then, with ſafety, and not with the leſs ſucceſs, puſh 
the Enemies of the Church, the Enemies of their Order, nay, 
even the Enemies of their own peculiar. opinions, with all the 
force they are able; but ever, as we ſay, in ſubſerviency to the 
EVERLASTING GosPEL, whoſe main Pillar is this Doctrine of Re- 
demption How eflential a part it is of the Goſpel-Oeconomy (in- 
terpreted by God's general Diſpenſation, revealed to mankind, of 
which the Goſpel-Oeconomy is the completion), and how agree- 
able it is to what the beſt and moſt received Philoſophy teacheth 
us, concerning the relations between the creature and the Creator, 
ſhall be conſidered at large in its proper place “. 

I. What better ſuits the melancholy ſubject we are now upon, 
namely, the advantages given to the common Enemy by thoſe 
who, to get rid of ſome urgent difficulty, are apt to forſake their 
Foundations, will be to ſhew the various and unthought-of miſ- 
chiefs which ariſe from the folly of attempting to change the na- 
ture of the Goſpel-Oeconomy from a Redemption of Mankind to a 
Republication of the Religion of Nature. A folly, by which the great 
Author of our Salvation becomes diſhonoured, and the Chriſtian 
Faith expoſed to the perpetual Inſults of Libertines and Unbe- 
levers, 


* Divine Legation, Book IX, 
Vol. IV. : 4 Z 1, For 
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1. For he who conſiders Jeſus only in the light of a Republiſber 
of the Law of Nature, can hardly entertain a higher opinion of the 
SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD than ſome have done of SocrRaTEs, whom 
Eraſmus eſteemed an object of devotion, and many a better Proteſ- 
tant hath thought to be divinely inſpired. For was not Socrates, 
by his preaching up moral virtue, and by his dying to bear witneſs 
to the unity of the Godhead, made, to the Grecian People, and 
(by means of their extended commerce of politeneſs) to the reſt 
of mankind, Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs? And what more was 
Jeſus, though the Apoſtle adds to thoſe two attributes, theſe two 
other, of San#ification and Redemption? for, according to the 
principles of this paganized Chriſtianity, his titles of Mgss1an 
and REDEEMER are reduced to mere figurative and accammodated 
terms, | 

2. As this Theology degrades Jeſus to the low condition of a 
Grecian Sophiſt; ſo it renders his Religion obnoxious to the inſults 
of every daring Impoſtor. 

He was ſent, ſay theſe new Doctors of the Church, to teach 
mankind the worſhip of the true God, and the practice of moral 
righteouſneſs * 

„This will be readily allowed, replies an underſtanding Mano- 
METAN : And on this very principle, WR hold, that when Jeſus 
had done his office; and mankind had again relapſed, into anti- 
chriſtian Idolatry and Polytheiſm, as before into Pagan, God ſent 
OUR PROPHET, Who worked the like ſudden and ſenfible re forma-— 
tion in The NORTH-EAST, that your Prophet did in the Nox Tu- 
WEST.” 


718 


* A celebrated Frenchman, who writes on all ſubjects and, on all, with equal 
judgment and capacity, knew better, perhaps, what he was about than theſe Divines, 
when be went further, and affirmed, That Chriſtianity is not only no more than the 
Religion of Nature perfected, but that i could not poſſibly. be any more. — Notre Re 
« ligion reyelce n'eſt meme, et xe pouwoit etre, que cette 11 naturelle perfeCtionnec.. 
Dijeours fur le Theiſme, par M. de Voltaire, 


And 
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And this reply, he makes on the very principles of his Al co- 
RAN; which (with profeſſions of the higheſt veneration for the 
character of Jxsus) denies his proper Divinity, and at the ſame 
time, his death on the croſs. But why, it may be aſked, was this 
averſion to the PassIon of One whom the Alcoran makes a Mor- 
tal? For this plain reaſon : Mabomet, who wanted the refinement 
of our modern Accommodators, plainly faw that the doctrine of Rx- 
DRMPTION followed the paſſion; compleated the Scheme of Revela- 
tion; and ſhut out all his bold pretences. 

Mr. Otter, an intelligent Frenchman of the Academy Royal of 
Inſcriptions, &c. tells us of a conference he had with a learned 
Perſian. The Muſſulman ſaid, They reverenced all our ſacred 
Writings except thoſe of St. PauL.——gr/ils reſpeftent tous, excepte 
Saint Paul . Why. this exception? I anſwer, On the Mahome- 
tan Principle, that Chriſtianity is only a republication of the Religion 
of Nature: for St. PAUL is full of the doctrine of RæDEMPTION; 


explains the Chriſtian Syſtem by it, and makes the whole Faith 
depend upon it. 


What now has our rational Repub/iſher to oppoſe to this modeſt 
Apology for Iſmaeliſm ? 

All he has to ſay is this, „That Jeſus and his Apoſtles have 
every where intimated, that the Goſpel is the laſt of God's Dif- 
penſations; on the terms of which our final doom is to be de- 
cided : fo that all future Pretenders to the like Office and Character 
muſt needs be deemed Impoſtors.” 


But here a De1sT would come in, to take advantage of our diſ- 
treſs ; for (as we have ſaid more than once) it may be obſerved alike 
of all theſe ſhifting defences, on fanciful, and unſcriptural Syſtems, 
that they only ſupply new arms to the various Adverſaries of our 
Faith; a Deiſt, I ſay, would be ready to reply, That it is indeed 
true that Jeſus hath declared his own Miſhon to be the LAsT ; but 


* Voiage en Turque et en Perſe, vol. i, p. 22. 
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that this is a ſly contrivance, put in uſe by every pretended Meſ- 
ſenger from Heaven, 1n order to perpetuate his own Scheme, and 
to obviate the danger of an antiquated authority. The Impoſtor, 
ManomeT himſelf, hath done it. He, who here obtrudes his 
armed pretenſions upon us, hath ſecured the duration of his ſenſual 
Religion by the very ſame expedient : a thing, in his ideas, ſo much 
of courſe, that he did not even object to Jzsus's uſe of it, who 
employed it before Him; and for no other purpoſe than to cut off 
all following pretenſions to the like Character. On the contrary, 
He avowed and maintained the general truth of the Nazarite's Com- 
miſſion. Now (purſues the Deiſt) a method employed by a con- 
feſſed Impoſtor is taken up with an ill grace by the defender of true 
Religion. But I draw a further conſequence (ſays he) againſt the 
Gos EL,, from this repreſentation of Chriſtianity. For if the preach- 
ing of moral truth and righteouſneſs were the whole of Jzsvus's 
Character and Office, then his Miſſion did not anſwer its end, the 
laſting reformation of mankind, in the &now/edge of God, and in 
the practice of Virtue : ſince the world ſoon fell back again into the 
ſtate from which JEsus had delivered it; as appears from the hiſ- 
tory of the times in which MAH appeared, and the ady antages 


he made of that degeneracy.” 


II. Thus ſubjeQed to the inſults and injuries of all forts of Im- 
poſtors, who ſet themſelves to delude the credulous, either by in- 
venting NEW Revelations or by decrying the oLD, do theſe Repub- 
hiſhers expoſe the holy faith of Jesvs : that Faith, which, we are 
told, was founded on a rock, impregnable to Men and Demons; to 
the ſophiſms of Infidelity, and the preſtiges of Impoſture! And 
ſo, indeed, it is, if we will take it as we find it; if we will receive 
it as it came from above; if we will preſerve it pure and entire as 
it was delivered to the Saints, under tlie idea of THE REDEMPTION 
OF THE WORLD, BY THE SON OF GoD, IN THE VOLUNTARY sA- 
CRIFICE OF HIMSELF UPON THE CROSSs 


This 
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This ſecures the Character of Jesus from the inſults of falſe 
Pretenders ; and his GospEL from the injuries of falſe Reaſoners. 

1. For, firſt of all, if Jzsvs did, indeed, redeem Mankind, and 
reſtore them to their loſt Inheritance; the ſcheme and progreſs of Re- 
velation is compleated : which beginning at the 7, »yss, naturally and 
neceſſarily ends in the reſtoration and recovery of LIFE AND IM- 
MORTALITY by the death and paſſion of our Lord. CurIsrIANnNITY 
conſidered in this view (and in this view only, does SCRIPTURE 
give it us to conſider) ſoon detects all the artful pretences of Im- 
poſture ; and ſecures its own honour by virtue of its very Eſſence : 
the great ſcene of Providence being now cloſed, in a full comple- 
tion of its One, regular, entire, and eternal purpoſe, | 

2. Secondly, if Jssvus did indeed redeem mankind, then did he 
neither preach nor die in vain : it not being in man's power, with 
all his malice and perverſeneſs, to defeat or make void the great 
purpoſe of his Coming. For though one part of his Miſſion (ac- 
_ cording to Paul) was to inſtru the world in Viſdom * and Righe 
zeouſneſs, which it was in man's power to forget and neglect; yet, 
what (Paul tells us) is chiefly eſſential in his Character, and pecu- 
liar to his Office, the Sandi iſicatiun and Redemption of the World, 
Man could not fruſtrate nor render ineffectual: For it is not in 
man's power to make that to be undone which is once done and 
perfected. ü 

The faſtidious Caviller + therefore hath employed his pains to 
little purpoſe in attempting to diſcredit Revelation from this topic, 
The moral ftte of the world, before and fince the coming of Chriſt. For, 
beſides what one might venture to affirm, that, when the compa-— 
riſon is fully and impartially ſcrutinized, the advantage will be 
found to lie on the ſide of our Religion: yet, ſuppoſing the Truths 
preached by IEsus, and the Aſſiſtance given by the Holy Seir1T, 
have not much improved the general morals of mankind ; How 


* x Cor. i. 30. + Lord Bolingbroke, 
does 
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does this tend to the diſcredit of the Goſpel? unleſs it can be ſhewn 
that the Goſpel hath no natural tendency to make men better. But 
this is ſo deſperate an undertaking, that, I believe, Infidelity will 
hardly be perſuaded to engage in it. Indeed the contrary is ſo 
true, that, (as I have ſhewn elſewhere) when you lay together the 
ſtate of PaGan and CHRISTIAN Morals, one manifeſt and effen- 
tial difference 1s found between them ; which 1s this, That in the 
Gentile world, men often acted wrong uro PRINCIPLE; in the 
Chriſtian always AGAINST PRINCIPLE “*. Now, not to inſiſt upon 
the neceflary reſtraint this muſt needs be upon Vice; it plainly 
demonſtrates that the NATURAL TENDENCY of the Goſpel 1s to 
make men virtuous: And, to draw them by a ſtronger attraction, 
did not ſuit the genius of a rational Religion, whoſe objects were 
free Agents. | 

But the proper anſwer to this idle cavil ariſes from the explanation 
given above. To Inſtru& the world in Viſdom and Righteouſneſs 
was but the ſecondary end of Chriſt's Miſſion. The Pixsr and 
primary, was to become its SANCTIFICATION and REDEMPTION 3 
That muſt needs be common to every Revelation coming from God; 
This is peculiar to the Chriſtian : and hs, as we have ſhewn, can- 
not poſſibly be fruſtrated, or rendered ineffectual. 
To conclude from what hath been ſaid : As we ſhould not affect 
to pry into the nature of thoſe things which God hath been pleaſed 
to withhold from our ſearch, and to cover with the ſacred veil of 
Myſtery ; ſo neither ſhould we reje& a Truth, expreſly delivered, 
| becauſe we may not fully comprehend the whole reaſon on 
which it ſtands. In a word, as we ſhould not venture to go on 
where the ſilence of Scripture directs us to ſtop ; ſo neither ſhould 
we preſume to ſtop where, with ſo loud a voice, it commandeth us 
to go on. 5 

The ſum of all then is this: RxAs ox biddeth us to keep a MEAN : 
The great Philoſopher informeth us that NaTurE is not able to 


+ Div, Leg. Book iv. & 2. 


keep 
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keep a MEAN *. What remains but that we fly to 6RAce, which, 
the greater Apoſtle aſſures us, is able: for, the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities + Nor will there be any danger (when, in ſuch a diſ- 
poſition, we apply to this Guide of truth) of abuſing its credit by 
fanatical extremes; for, to eſtabliſh the heart with Grace, the ſame 
Apoſtle informs us, is the only way to prevent our being carried 
about with the divers and ſtrange Doctrines of Deceivers }. 


Natura modum tenere neſcia eff, BAC, 
+ Rom, viii. 26. t Heb, xiii, 9, 
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P. 86. J. 9. nor to do, r. not to do. 

175. 1. J. x. for fare aver, r. faire aver, 

177. l. 20. for aad, r. and. 

179. 1. 1, 4. for civis, r. civilis. 

184. J. 5. from the bottom, For every politic ſociety, 1. For of every, A= 

230. J. 9. deduced by the, r. deduced the. 

275+ J. 2. from the bottom, for conſtirure, 1. conſtitute. 

317. J. 8. from the bottom, for prædationem, r. prælationem. 

336. J. 15, 16. for deciſion, r. deciſions. 

365. J. 18. And part again by the admirable contrivance of divine wiſdom. Both oppoſed 
&c. r. And part again, by the admirable contrivance of diviee wifiom, both, 
oppoſed &c. | 

£17. 8. J. 8. oraculis, feruntur r. oraulis feruntur, Ec 

bir, l. 5. for whether, r. whatewct. 
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